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THE  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 
1901-1902 


FIRST  SEMESTER 
Wednesdar.       Entrance  Exami 


Registration  Days. 
Instruction  begins. 
Latest   date  for   Announcing  Subjects   of 

Theses. 
Thanksgiving  Day. 
Holiday  Recess  begins. 


IQOl 

Sept. 

Sept.  16, 17,  Monday  and 

Tuesday. 
Sept.  18,  Wedneaday. 
Nov.  4,  Monday. 

Nov.  28,  Thursday. 
X>ec.  31,  Saturd^. 

igo2. 
Jan.  6,  Monday. 
Jan.  31.  Friday. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 
Feb.  3,  Monday.  Instruction  bepns. 

M»y  I4>  15,  i^  Wednes- 
day to  Friday.  University  High  School  Conference. 
May  16,  Friday  evening.  Incerscholastic  Oratorical  Contest. 
May  15.  16,  17,  Thurs- 


day to  Saturday. 
May  17,  Saturday. 
May  as,  Monday. 
May  27.  Tuesday. 
May  30,  Friday. 
Jane  8,  Sunday. 
Jnne  g,  Monday. 
June  10,  Tuesday. 
June  II,  Wednesday. 


Public  School  Art  Exhibit. 

Interscholastic  Athletic  Meet. 

Hazelton  Prize  Drill. 

Competitive  Drill. 

Latest  Day  for  Acceptance  of  Theses. 

Baccalaureate  Address. 

Class  Day. 

Alumni  Day. 

Thirty-first  Annual  Commencement. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 
Sept.  10,  Wednesday.       Entrance  Examinations  begin. 
Sept  IS,  16,  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  Registration  Days. 
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Sept,  17,  Wednesday. 
Nov.  3,  Monday. 

Nov.  27.  Thursday. 
Dec.  20,  Saturday. 

1903. 
Jan.  5,  Monday. 
Jan,  30,  Friday. 


Instruction  begins. 

Latest    date    for  Announcing   Subjects    of 

Thanksgiving  Day. 
Holiday  Recess  begins. 

Instruction  resumed. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Ex  Omda 
Springfield. 


The  President  of  tbb  State  Boakd  of  AGUcxn-Tuu, 

MARTIN  CONRAD,  .  .  Chicago. 

48  W.  Mooroa  Sltenl. 

The  Superintendent  of  Pitbuc  Iksikuciion, 

ALFRED  BAYUSS.  Springfield. 

MAR.Y  TURNER  CARRIEL,     .     Jacksonville. 
FRANaS  M.  McKAY, 


..  Alice  Conn. 

THOMAS  J.  SMITH, 
ALICE  ASBURY  ABBOTT, 

467  Kaw^n  A.=nc 

FREDERIC  L.  HATCH,  Spring  Grove. 

AUGUSTUS  F.  NIGHTINGALE,  Chicago. 

Schiller  BuildiOE. 

ALEXANDER  McLEAN, 
SAMUEL  A.  BULLARD, 
CARRIE  T.  ALEXANDER. 


Champaign. 
Chicago. 


Macomb.  ] 

Springfield.    . 

.      Belleville.  J 


Term  of  Office 

expires  in 

I903- 


Term  of  Office 
expires  in 


Term  of  Office 
expires  in 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Thomas  J.  Smith,  .Champaign,  President. 

William  L.  PiLLSBUkv,       .    Urbana,  Secretary. 

Elbbioge  G-  Keith,  Chicago,  Treasurer. 

MetropoliUD  XBtionil  Bank. 

Professor  S.  W.  Shattdcx,  Champaign,  Buuness  Manager. 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 

AORICULTURE 

Frederic  L.   Hatch,  Chairman;    Martin  Conrad, 

pRANas  M.  McKay,  Auce  A.  Abbott, 

Mary  T.  Carriel. 

buildings  and  oroundb 

Samuel  A.  Bullard,  Chairman ;    Alexander  McLxak, 

Mary  T.  Carriel,  Augustus  F.  Nightingale, 

Thomas  J.  Suith. 

finance 


INSTRUCTION 

Augustus  F.  Nightingale,  Chairman;  Alfred  Bavliss, 
ntEDERic  L.  Hatch,  Alice  A-.Asbott. 

PUBLICATION 

Carrie  T.  Alexander,  Chairman :    Alice  A.  Abbott, 
Aured  Bayliss,  Samuel  A.  Bullabo. 

library 

Alfred  Bayliss,  Chairman:    Carrie  T.  Alexander, 

Frederic  L.  Hatch. 

STUDENTS'  welfare 

Mary  T,  Carriel,  Chairman;  Francis  M.  McKay, 
Carrie  T.  Alexander. 

SCHOOL  OF  pharmacy 

Alice  A.  Abbott,  Chairman      Martin  Conrad, 
Alexander  McLean. 

school  op  ubdicinb 

Alexander  McLean,  Chairman :    Martin  Conrad, 

pRANas  M.  McKay,  Samuel  A.  Bullard. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 
Pkeshknt:     ANDREW  S.  DRAPER,  IX.D.    Office,  Ubrary  Build- 
ing. 
BosiMEss    Manager:    SAMUEL   W.    SHATTUCK,   C.E.    Office, 

Library  BuOdioK.    Office  bonrs,  3  to  5  p.  m. 
RzGisnAi:     WILLIAM  L.    FILLSBURY,   A.M.     Office,  Library 
Building.    Office  honrs,  2  to  5  p.  m. 

COUNCIL  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  DEANS 
Pmsdwht:    ANDREW  S.  DRAPER,  LL.D. 

DiAK   OP   THE    GeHEKAL   FACULTY  AND   OF  THB   G^DUATX   SCHOOL : 

THOMAS  J.   BURRILL,    Ph.D.,  LL.D.     Office.   10   Natural 

History  Hall.    Office  tionr,  11  to  13  a.  m. 
Dean  op  the  Collbge  of  Lheratuse  Am  Abts:    DAVID  KIN- 
LEY,  Ph.D.    Office,  30S  University  Hall.    [On  leave,  igoo-igoi.) 
Acting  Dean  or  the  College  of  Litebatusb  akd  Arts  :    THOMAS 

A.   CLARK,  B.L.    Office,  305  University  Hall.    Office  hours, 

8:ao  to  8:45  and  2:15  to  3:00,  M.,  W.,  F.,  and  11:00  to  12:00 

Tu.  and  Th. 
Dean  op  the  College  of  Emgimeeking:    N.  CLIFFORD  RICKER, 

D.AscH.  Office,  300  Enginering  Hall.  Office  hours,  3  to  4  p.  m. 
Deah  of  the  College  of  Science  :    STEPHEN  A.  FORBES,  Ph.D. 

Office,  4  Natural  History  Hall.    Office  hours,  11  to  i3  a.  m., 

M.,  W.,  F.,  and  4  to  S  p.  m.,  Tu.,  Tb. 
Deanofthe  CbLtEGEor  Aoucultubb:    EUGENE  DAVENPORT, 

MAgk.    Office  hours,  2:30  to  4  p.  m. 
Dean  of  the  Woman's  Depabtment:    VIOLET  D.  JAYNE,  A.M. 

Office,  309  University  Hall.    Office  hour,  11  to  13  a.  m. 
Dean  of  the  Couece  of  Law:    JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT,  A.M., 

J.U.D.    Office,  313  University  Hall.    Office  hour,  8:45  to  9:45 

a.  m.,  except  Wednesday. 
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OTHER  OFFICERS 


Librarian:    KATHARINE  LUCINDA  SHARP.     Ph.M.,  B.L.S. 

Oflice,  Libruy. 
SupERiNTEKDEMT  OP  BUILDINGS  AKD  Groukds:    NELSON  STRONG 

SPENCER,  B.S..  ri3  East  Green  Street,  Chamiaign.     Office, 

Engineering  Hall. 
Secbetaky  to  the  pREsiDENr :     LILLIE  HEATH,  606  East  Green 

Street,  Champaign.    Office,  Library  Building. 


PwFBSSOR  T.  J.  BURRILL,  President. 
Fkoh  the  State  Boaso  op  Agbiculture, 

J.  IRVING  PEARCE,  Chicago. 
From  the  State  Horticultural  Sooety, 

H.  AUGUSTINE,  Normal. 
Frou  the  State  Dairymen's  Association, 

H.  B.  GUELER,  DeKalb. 

FREDERIC  L.  HATCH,  Spring  Grove. 

MARTIN  CONRAD,  Chicago. 

Pbofessoe  STEPHEN.  A.  FORBES. 

Professor  EUGENE  DAVENPORT. 

ADVISORY  BOARD  TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACV 
WM.  SEMPILL,  Chicago,  Term  expires  in  1901. 
A.  E,  EBERT,  Chicago,  Tenn  expires  in  1902. 
W.  J.  FRISBIE,  Buaiinell.  Term  expires  in  1903. 
CHARLES  RYAN,  Springfield,  Term  Expires  in  1904. 
GEORGE  M.  BENNETT,  Urbana.    Term  expires  in  1905. 
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FACULTY 


ANDREW   SLOAN  DRAPER.  LL.D.,  President. 

Presidents  House,  Unwersily  Camptts,  *U. 
THOMAS   JONATHAN   BURRILL,   Ph.D.,   LL.D.,    Vicb-Pkes- 
iDENT,  DzAM  OF  THE  General  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Botany 
and  HVrticulmre.  1007  fVesI  Green  Street,  U. 

SAMUEL  WALKER  SHATTUCK.   C.E,   Professor   of  Mathe- 
matics. loB  West  Hai  Street,  *C. 
EDWARD  SNYDER,  AM.,  Professor  of  the  Gennan  Language 
and' literature,  tMerit*s.  Pacific  Beach,  Cat. 
NATHAN  CLIFFORD  RICKER.  D.Arch.,  Dean  of  the  College 
OP  Enoinxebing  and  Professor  of  Architecture. 

6it  West  Green  Street,  V. 
IR.\  OSBORN  BAKER,  CE,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

702  West  University  AvenM,  C. 
STEPHEN  ALFRED  FORBES,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  op 
Sciencr  and  Frofeisor  of  Zool^y. 

liog  West  Springfield  Avenue,  U. 
CHARLES  WESLEY  ROLFE,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

601  East  John  Street,  C. 
DONALD  McINTOSH,  V.S..  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

511  West  Park  Street,  C. 
ARTHUR  NEWELL  TALBOT,  C.E,  Professor  of  Municipal  and 
Sanitarj  Engineering.  lOiz  California  Avewu,  U. 

ARTHUR  WILLIAM  PALMER,  ScD,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

S04  West  Green  Street,  U. 

FRANK  FORREST  FREDERICK,  Professor  o£  Art  and  Design. 

604  South  Mathews  Avenue,  U. 

SAMUEL  WILSON  PARR,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

(On  leave,  1900-1901.)  9'3 1-'  West  Green  Street,  U. 

HERBERT  JEWETT  BARTON,  A.M.,   Professor  of  the  Latin 

Language  and  Literature.  406  West  Hill  Street,  C. 

•U.tundi  fOrUrbaniiC,  bt  ChimpaigD. 
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CHARLES  MELVILLE  MOSS,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  the  Greek 
Language  and  Literature.  806  South  Mathews  Avenue,  U. 

DANIEL  KILHAM  DODGE,   Ph.D.,   Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature.  30S  West  Hill  Street,  C. 

LESTER   PAIGE  BRECKENRIDGE,   Ph.B.,   Professor  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering.  loOS  West  Green  Street,  U. 
DAVID  KINLEY,  Ph.D.,  Dkan  of  the  College  op  Liteeatcke 
AND  Arts  and  Professor  of  Economics.     (On  leave,  igco-igoi.) 
1006  West  Green  Street.  U. 
EUGENE  DAVENPORT,  M.Agb.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Acri- 
CULTUEE  and  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Experiment  Station  Farm,  U. 
ALBERT  PRUDEN  CARMAN,  ScD.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

908  California  Avenue,  U. 
WALTER  HOWE  JONES,  Professor  of  Music. 

lois  West  IlUnois  Street,  U. 
EVARTS  BOUTELL  GREENE.  PhD.,  Professor  of  History. 

90s  California  Avenue,  U. 
CHARLES  CHURCHILL  PICKETT,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of 
Law.  606  South  Mathews  Avenue,  U. 

KATHARINE  LUCINDA  SHARP,  Ph.M.,  B.I^S.,  Director  of  the 
Library  School;  Professor  of  Library  Economy;  Head  Libra- 
rian. JOS  East  Green  Street,  C. 
GEORGE    THEOPHILUS    KEMP.    M.D.,    Ph.D.,    Professor   of 
Physiology.                                            "s    West  Hill  Street,  C. 
WILUAM  LINCOLN  DREW,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

IOCS  California  Avenue,   U. 

JACOB  KINZER  SHELL,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physical   Training 

and  Director  of  Men's  Gymnasium,  poj  West  Green  Street,  V. 

LEWIS  ADDISON  RHOADES,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  German 

Language  and  Literature.  p/?  California  Avenue,  U. 

THOMAS  ARKLE  CLARK.  B.L.,  Acting  Dean  of  College  ot 

Lttekature  and  Arts.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

9i8  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 
ARTHUR  HILL  DANIELS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  ot  Philosophy. 

913  West  Illinois  Street.   U. 
GEORGE  DAY  FAIRFIELD,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Romanic  Lan- 
guages and  Secretasv.  100s  West  Illinois  Street,  V. 
CHARLES  WESLEY  TOOKE.  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Public 
Law  and  Administration.  jO*  West  Green  Street.  U. 
ALISON  MARION  FERNIE,  R.A.M.  (London),  P.A.M.  (Phila- 
delphia), Professor  of  Vocal  Music 

ros  South  Wright  Street,  C. 
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THOMAS  WELBURN   HUGHES.  LL.M.,  Professor  of  Law. 

1013  i^ejl  Illinois  Street,  U. 

JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT,  A.M.,  J.U.D..  Deaw  of  the  College  of 

Law  and  Professor  of  Law.  J07  Columbia  Avenue,  C. 

WILLIAM  SLEEPER  ALDRICH,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  60s  West  Green  Street,  U. 

NEWTON  ALONZO  WELLS.  M.P..  Professor  of  the  History  and 
Practice  of  Painting.  31Q  East  Green  Street,  C. 

EDWIN  GRANT  DEXTER,  B.Pd.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 
903  West  Green  Street.  U. 

ISABEL  BEVIER,  Ph.M.,  Professor  of  Household  Science. 

802  West  Illinois  Street,   U. 

CYRIL  GEORGE  HOPKINS,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Profjssor  of  Agron- 
omy. 907  South  Wright  Street,  C. 

EDMUND  GUSTAVE  FECHET,  Major  U.S.A.  (Retired).  Pro- 
fessor  of  Military   Science  and   Tactics. 

203  West  Church  Street,  C. 

EDGAR  J  TOWNSEND,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 40i  West  Clark  Street,  C. 

JAMES  McLaren  white  B.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture. 7/6  West  Untversity  Avenue,  C. 

WILLIAM  ESTY,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  pos  California  'Avenue,  V. 

VIOLET  DEULLE  JAYNE  A.M.,  Dean  of  the  Womak's  De- 
PABTUENT  and  Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature.  gij  California  Avenue,  U. 

HARRY  SANDS  GRINDLEY.  ScD.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  gi8  West  Green  Street,  V. 

HERMAN  S  PIATT,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romanic  Lan- 
guages. g24  West  Illinois  Street,  V. 

FRED  ANSON  SAGER.  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

$03  West  Elm  Street,  U. 

FRANK  SMITH,  A.M.,  AssisUnt  Professor  of  Zoology. 

IT06  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 

CYRUS  DANIEL  McLANE  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architec- 
tural Construction.  1106  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 

JAMES  DAVID  PHILLIPS,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  General 
Engineering  Drawing.  511  West  Chnreh  Street,  C. 

SETH  JUSTIN  TEMPLE,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architec- 
ture. 1016  West  California  Avenue,  V. 

OSCAR  QUICK,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

go7  West  Green  Street,  U. 
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JOSEPH  CULLEN  BLAIR.  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

Sio  West  Oregon  Street,  U. 
WILLIAM  HAND  BROWNE,  Jr..  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Electrical  Engineering.  70?  fVe^l  Oregon  Street,  U. 

GEORGE   HENRY  MEYER.  A.M.,    Assistant    Professor   of  the 

German  Language  and  Literature,        p/J  Caiifomia  Avenue,  U. 
GEORGE  ALFRED  GOODENOUGH,  M.E.,   Assistant   Professor 

of  Mechanical  Engineering.  pop  W«(  Green  Street,  U. 

MILO  SMITH  KETCHUM,  C.E.,  Assistant   Professor  of   Civil 

Engineering.  jro  lohn  Street,  C. 

STRATTON  D  BROOKS,  M.Pd.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pedagogy 

and  High  School  Visitor.  p/p  West  Green  Street,  U. 

MATTHEW  BROWN  HAMMOND.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Economics.  sos  Calfomia  Avenue,  U. 

ISADORE  GILBERT  MUDGE,  Ph.B.,  B.L.S..  Assistant  Professor 

of  Library  Economy.  205  East  Green  Street,  C. 

INSTRUCTORS  AND  ASSISTANTS 

JENNETTE  EMELINE  CARPENTER,  O.M.,  Director  of  Physical 

Training  for  Women.  31s  East  Green  Street,  C. 

GEORGE  A    HUFF,  Jr..  Assistant  Director  of  Gymnasium  and 

Coach  of  Athletic  Teams.  sii  West  Clark  Street,  C. 

WILBER  JOHN  FRASER,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Dairy  Husbandry. 

1003  South  Wright  Street.  C. 
MARGARET  MANN.  Senior  Instructor  in  Library  Economy. 

gos  East  Green  Street,  C. 
CHARLES  THORNTON  WILDER.  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Photog- 
raphy and  in  charge  of  Blue-Print  Room. 

305  West  Hill  Street,  C. 

WILUAM  CHARLES  BRENKE,  M.S..  Instructor  in  Astronomy. 

West  Oregon  Street,  U. 

HENRY    LAWRENCE   SCHOOLCRAFT.    Ph.D.,    Instructor    in 

History.  p«  Calfomia  Avenue,  U. 

NEIL  CONWELL  BROOKS.  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

P05  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 
EDWARD  LAWRENCE  MILNE,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
307  West  Hill  Street,  C. 
MARTHA  JACKSON  KYLE,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric. 

S02  Goodztnn  Avenue,  U. 

HENRY  LIVINGSTON  COAR,  A.M..  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

930  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 
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EDWARD  CHARLES  SCHMIDT,  M.E.,   Instructor  in  Railroad 
Engineeringf.  gos  Wtst  Illinois  Street,  V. 

EDD  CHARLES  OLIVER,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, joi  East  Daniel  Street,  C. 
WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  ADAMS,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric 
and  Public  Speaking.  41^  West  High  Street,  U. 
EMMA  QUINBY  FULLER,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Voice. 

60i  Daniel  Street,  C. 
EDWARD  JOHN  LAKE,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Art  and  Design. 

616  West  Chitrfh  Street,  C. 
LUCY  HAMILTON  CARSON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

joi  Goodwin  Avenue,  U. 
WILUAM  JOHN  KENNEDY.  B.Agr..  Instructor  in  Animal  Hus- 
bandry. 403  South  Wright  Street,  C. 
JOHN  WILLIAM  LLOYD,  B.S.A.,  Instructor  in  Horticulture. 

S04  East  Green  Street,  C. 
GEORGE  MELLINGER  HOLFERTY,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 
931  West  Green  Street,  U. 
HUGH  ELMER  WARD,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Soil  Physics. 

lOii  West  IlUnoii  Street,  U. 
ROBERT  LOUIS  SHORT.  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

605  West  Green  Street,  V. 
JOHN  HANCOCK  McCLELLAN,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

iia6  West  Illinois  Street,  V. 
OSCA^  ERF,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Dairy  Husbandry. 

lOii  West  Illinois  Street,  V. 
JOHN  LANGLEY  SAMMIS,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

307  East  Springfield  Avenue,  C. 
ARCHIBALD  DDCON  SHAMEL,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Farm  Crops. 
811  West  Illinois  Street.  U. 
DWIGHT  T  RANDALL,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. 707 1-2  West  California  Avenue,  U. 
FRED  CONRAD  KOCH,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

312  West  Clark  Street.  C. 
ALFRED  LEONARD  KUEHN,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. 70s  West  Green  Street,  U. 
ERNEST  WILLIAM  PONZER,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
looi   West  lUinois  Street.   U. 
JUSTUS  WATSON  FOLSOM,  S.D.,  Instructor  in  Entomology. 

404  West  Clark  Street.  C. 
NATHAN  AUSTIN  WESTON,  M.L..  Instructor  in  Economics. 
106  East  Clark  Street,  C. 
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JRA  HARRIS  DERBY,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

lOoS  California  Avenue,  U. 
DAISY  LUANA  BLAISDELL,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  German. 

pj/  West  Green  Street,  U. 
FLORENCE     NIGHTINGALE    JONES,     A.M..    lottructor     in 
French,  zoos  W'Mf  Illinois  Street,  U. 

HENRY  CARL  SCHELD.  Instructor  in  Violin. 

Sax  West  Green  Street.  U. 
JESSIE  YOUNGE  FOX,  Assistant  in  Piano. 

603  East  Daniel  Street,  C. 
ROBERT  WArr  STARK,  B.S.,  Chief  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  on 
State  Water  Survey.  zoi  West  Vine  Street,  C. 

JAMES  FRANKLIN  KABLE,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  General  Engineer- 
ing Drawing.  Sii  West  Illinois  Street,   U. 
HARRY  CURTISS  MARBLE,  B.S..    Assistant  in  Electrical  En- 
gineering.                                     30s  West  University  Avenue,  C. 
FRED  RANDALL  CRANE,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Farm  Mechanics. 

(S07  South  Busey  Avenue,  U. 
HARRY  BERT  FOX.  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Geology. 

itx>6  California  Avenue,  U. 
OTOKAR  LUDWIG  PROHASKA,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

lOoS  California  Avenue,  U. 
WILUAM  MAURICE  DEHN,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

400  East  SpringAeld  Avenue,  C. 
ALBERT   LEROY    MARSH,  Assistant   in    Chemistry,   on    State 
Water  Survey.  311  East  Gree^  Street,  C. 

HUGH  JOSEPH  GRAHAM,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Rhetoric 

gr4  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 

ROY    HARLEY    SLOCUM,    B.S..    Assistant    in    Theoretical   and 

Applied  Mechanics.  926  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 

ARTHUR  RUSSELL  JOHNSTON,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

110  East  Green  Street,  C. 

HARRY  CLAY  COFFEEN,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  General  Engineer- 

ing  Drawing.  iii  West  Clark  Street,  C. 

CORNELIA    ELIZABETH     SIMON,    Assistant    in    Household 

Science.  Sos  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 

HELEN  LOUISE  McWILLIAMS,  A.B.,  Fellow  in  French. 

38  Second  South  Street,  C. 
WILLIAM  GAY  PALMER,  A.B.,  Fellow  in  Latin. 

411  John  Street,   C. 
OSCAR  LLOYD  HOUSEL.  Assistant  in  Military  Science. 

40/  East  Green  Street,  C. 
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CYRIL  BALFOUR  CLARK,  Foreman  in  Machine  Shops. 

6oi  Eatt  John  Street,  C. 
ALBERT  ROOT  CURTISS,  Foreman  in  Wood  Shops. 

606  East  lohn  Street,  C. 
HENRY  JONES,  Foreman  in  Blacksmith  Shop. 

6o2  East  Green  Street,  C. 
JOSEPH  HENDERSON  WILSON.  Foreman  in  Foundry. 

6qs  Stoughlon  Street,  C. 
GRACE  OSBORNE  EDWARDS,  B.S.,  B.L.S.,  Assistant  Cataloger. 
•      308  East  Green  Street,  C. 
LAURA  RUSSELL  GIBBS,  Assistant  in  charge  of  Loan  Desk. 

&08  South  Mathews  Avenue,  U. 
WILLARD  OTIS  WATERS,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Order  Oerk,  Library. 

606  East  John  Street,  C. 
CEaLlA  McCONNELL.  Reviser  in  Library  School. 

Hi  Bast  Green  Street,  C. 
EMMA  REED  JUTTON.  B.L.S..  Reviser  in  Library  School. 

601  South  Wright  Street,  C. 

LUCY  BERTHA  ELY  WILLCOX,  B.L.S.,  Assistant  in  charge  of 

Loan  Desk.  903  California  Avenue,  U. 

WILUAM  LEEBRICK  CROUCH,  Custodian  of  the  Law  Library. 

803  West  Illinois  Street,  V. 

RICHARD  PRATT  GARRETT,  Assistant  Custodian  of  the  Law 

Library.  307  West  Hill  Street,  C. 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  OF  CHICAGO 

FACULTY 

ANDREW  SLOAN  DRAPER,  LL.D,,  PaEsmEUT,  Urbana. 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  QUINE,  M.D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Practice 
of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 

DANIEL  ATKINSON   KING   STEELE.   M.D.,   Actuaky,   Pro- 
fessor of  Oinical  Surgery. 

Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 

OSCAR  ADOLPH  KING.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology.  Psychia- 
try, and  Oinical  Medicine.  ?o  State  Street,  Chicago. 

HENRY  PARKER  NEWMAN.  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Oinical 
G7necol<^.  Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 
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BAYARD  HOLMES,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Practice  of  Surgery. 
Columbtu  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 

G.  FRANK  LYDSTON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Sur- 
gery and  Venereal  Diseases.  Reliance  BuUding,  Chicago. 

ROBERT  HALL  BABCOCK,  A.M..  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

Columbus  Memorial  B«Uding,  Chicago. 

JOHN  ERASMUS  HARPER,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ophthal- 
mology and  Clinical  Ophthalmolc^y. 

,  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 

JAMES  MADISON  GORE  CARTER.  A.M.,  ScD.,  Ph.D.,  M.D., 
Emeritus,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine.  Waukegan. 

WALTER  SHIELD  CHRISTOPHER.  M.D..  Professor  of  Pedia- 
trics. 408   Center  Street,   Chicago. 

HENRY  TRUMAN  BYFORD,  A.M..  M.D..  Professor  of  Gynecol- 
ogy and  Oinical  Gynecology.  Reliance  Building,  Chicago. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  PUSEY,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Professor  of 
Dermatology  and  Oinical  Dermatology  and  Associate  Professor 
of  Venereal  Diseases.       Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 

MOREAU  ROBERTS  BROWN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Rhinology, 
Otology,  and  Laryngology.  Venetian  Building,  Chicago. 

THOMAS  ARCHIBALD  DAVIS,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Practice  of 
Surgery.  979  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

JOHN  ALFONZO  WESENER,  Ph.C,  M.D..  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try. Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago, 

THOMAS  MELVILLE  HARDIE,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Oinical  Professor 
of  Laryngology,  Rhinology,  and  Otology. 

Venetian  Building,  Chicago. 

WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  EVANS,  B.S..  M.D„  Professor  of  Pathol- 
ogy. Columb%is  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 

FRANK  BRECKENRIDGE  EARLE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstet- 
rics, poj  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 

HENRY  LELAND  TOLMAN,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago. 

FRANCIS  ROBERTA  SHERWOOD,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Surgery.  Reliance  Building,  Chicago. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS  ECKLEY.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Director  of  Museum.  5S16  South  Park  Avenue,  Chicago. 

ADOLPH  GEHRMANN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Bac- 
teriology. Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 

ARTHUR  HENRY  BRUMBACK,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physical 
Diagnosis.  Reliance  Building,  Chicago. 
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GEORGE  FRANK  BUTLER,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Alma,  Mich. 

WILUAM  McINTYRE  HARSHA,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Op- 
erative and  Oinical  Surgery. 

Columbus  Mtmorial  Bmiding,  Chicago. 
MAXJRICE  LOUIS  GOODKIND,  M.D..  Professor  of  Qinical  Medi- 
cine. s^2  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
FRANK   ELDRIDGE  WYNEKOOP.   M.S.,  M.D.,    Professor  of 
Birfogy  and  Embryology.  1^3  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 
CASX,  BECK,  M.D..  Professor  of  Surgical  Pathology. 

Reliance  Building,  Chicago. 

LEE  HARRISON  METTLER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  of 

the  Nervous  System.  Reliance  Building,  Chicago. 

CASEY    ALBERT    WOOD,   CM..    M.D.,    Professor   of    Clinical 

Ophthalmolc^y.  103  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 

GEORGE  PETER  DREYER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

r^  South  St.  Louis  Avenue,  Chicago. 

LOUIS  JEFFERSON  MITCHELL,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

4pj  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 

HARRIS  ELLETT  SANTEE,  AM.,  MD.,  Clinical  Instructor  in 

Chest  Diseases.  770  Warren  Avenue,  Chicago. 

JOHN  LINCOLN  PORTER,  M.D-,  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Sur- 

gery.  Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 

JOSEPH  McINTYRE   PATTON,    M.D.,    Professor   of   Physical 

Diagnosis.  Venetian  Building,  Chicago. 

DANIEL     NATHAN  EISENDRATH,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of 

Qinical  Anatomy.  Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 

DON  LEE  SHAW,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Venetian  Building,  Chicago. 

JULIUS  HENRY  HOELSCHER,  M.D.,   Professor    of    Oinical 

Medicine.  166(1  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago. 

ALEXANDER  HUGH  FERGUSON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 

Surgery.  Reliance  Building,  Chicago. 

ALBERT  J.  OCHSNOl,  M.D„  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

710  Sedgwick  Street,  Chicago. 
TWING  BROOKS  WIGGIN.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Microscopical  and 
Chemical  Diagnosis  6go  East  48th  Street,  Chicago. 

FRED  CARL  ZAPFEE,  M.D..  Professor  of  Histology. 

f)2S  Warren  Avenue,  Chicago. 
EDWIN  GRAFFAM  EARLE,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. 91  Lincoln  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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CHARLES  CLAYTON  O'BYRNE,  M.D.,  Adj'nnrt  Professor  of 
Pathology-  747  W"'  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 

JOHN  HENRY  CURTIS.  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor   of  Oinical 
Medicine.  5S0  IVest  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  POST,  A.M.,  M.D..  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medidne.  1987  iVashiitgton  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

ANDREW  McDlARMID,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 

CHARLES  DAVISON,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Sur- 
gery. Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 

STEPHEN  GANO  WEST,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Gynecol- 
ogy. Cofumbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 

RACHELLE   SLOBODINSKY   YARROS,    M.D.,    Adjunct    Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Obstetrics.  18  BeUevue  Place,  Chicago. 

BERNARD    FANTUS,    M.D.,    Adjunct    Professor    of    Materia 
Medica.  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 

EDWARD  HENRY  LEE,   M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Oinical 
Surgery.  Reliance  Building,  Chicago. 

JAMES  MITCHELL  NEFF,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Practice 
of  Medicine.  Reliance  Building,  Chicago. 

ARISTIDES  EDWIN  BALDWIN.  LL.B.,  D.D.S.,  M.D„  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Surgery.  826  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 

EUGENE  RUDOLPH  WHITMORE.  B.S.,   M.D.,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry.  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON  WALKER,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Pediatrics.  loa  Lincoln  Park  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

WILLIAM  ELLIOTT  GAMBLE,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Oinical  Ophthalmology. 

Reliance  Building,  Chicago. 

FRANK  GREGORY  CONNELL,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery, ^po  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago. 

EDWARD   FRANKLIN  WELLS,    M.D.,    Adjunct    Professor   of 
Practice  of  Medicine.  457'  i^*«  Avenue,  Chicago. 

WILUAM  KILBOURN  JAQUES,  Ph.M.,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Practice  of  Medicine. 

4316  Greenwood  Avenue,  Chicago. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  WALKER,  M.D..  Adjunct  Professor  of  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine.  ijs  Ea^t  jjd  Street,  Chicago. 

LEO  LOEB,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Pathology. 

^/J  West  Harrison  Street,  Chicago. 

SANGER  BROWN,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Reliance  Buildutg,  Chicago. 
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J.  A.  JACUBOWSKI,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Microscopical 

and  Chemical  Diagnosis. 

Cook  Covnly  Hospital,  Chicago. 
A.  W.    STILLIANS,    Adjunct    Professor    of    Microscopical    and 

Chemica]  Diagnosis.  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 

ANABEL  HOLMES.  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Microscopical 

and  Chemical  Diagnosis. 

Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 
WILLIAM  LINCOLN  BALLENGER,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Larjngology,  Rhinology,  and  Otology. 

Reliance  Building,  Chicago. 
FRANKUN  SNOW  CHENEY,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professoi 

of  Qinical  Pediatrics.  S8  North  Kediie  Avenue,  Chicago. 

CHANNING  WHITNEY  BARRETT,  M.D..  Assistant  Professor 

of  Clinical  Gynecology.  433  La  Salle  Avenue,   Chicago. 


LECTUKBKS,  DEMONSTRATORS,  AND  CLINICAL  INSTRUCTORS 

WIIXIAM  EDWARD  COAXES,  M.D.,  Instrnctor  in  Microscopi- 
cal and  Chemical  Diagnosis, 

S23I  West  Congress  Street,  Chicago. 
CORRINNE  BUFORD  ECKLEY,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

sSi6  South  Park  Avenue,  Chicago. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  RUMPF,  M.D.,  Instrnctor  in  Gynecology. 

4TiO  Kenwood  Avenue,  Chicago. 
GEORGE     WENTWORTH     NEWTON,     M.D.,     Instructor     in 
Gyoecology.  7S7  fVest  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 

WILLIAM  FULLER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery. 

4701  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago. 
IRA  WYNEKOOP,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

/50J  Addison  Avenue,  Chicago. 

ALBERT  BARLOW  HALE,  A.B.,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Ophthal- 

molivy-  Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 

GOEFFREY  JOSEPH   FLEMING,   M.D.,  Instructor  in  Materia 

Medica.  426  South  Waller  Avenue,  Chicago. 

ADDISON  CAREY  PAGE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 

FREDERICK  JACOB  ERHARDT  EHRMANN,  M.D.,  Instructor 

in  Sorgery.  93^  West  22d  Street,  Chicago. 

RICHARD  HUNT  BROWN,  M.D.,  Qinical  Instrnctor  in  Uryng- 

olo^y  and  Rhinology.  1217  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

CHARLES  NELSON  BALLARD,  B.S.,  M,D.,  Qinical  Instructor 

in  Gynecology.  243  South  Leaviit  Street,  Chicago. 
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HENRY    WILUAM    BERARD,    M.D..    Qinical    Instructor     in 
Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 

1107  West  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago. 
U.  G.  DARLING,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Nervous  Diseases. 

•looi  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
JAMES     MOREAU     BROWN,     M.D.,     Qinieal     Instructor     ia 
Laryngology,  and  Rhinology.         Venetian  Building,  Chicago. 
BENJAMIN  FELTENSTEIN,  M.D.,  Qinieal  Instructor  in  Dis- 
eases of  Children.  iSgS  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago. 
WALLACE    McMURRAY    BURROUGHS,    M.D.,    Oinical    In- 
structor in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

S83  West  North  Avenue,  Chicago. 

RICHARD  FYFE,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

STANLEY  B.  DICKINSON,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases 

of  Children.  Austin. 

ROSA    ENGELMAN,  M.D.,  Ginical  Instructor    in    Diseases  of 

Children.  3033  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago. 

HENRY  E.  WAGNER,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary 

Diseases.  5jj  Armitage  Avenue,  Chicago. 

CLYDE  DALE  PENCE,  M.D.,  ainical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

139^  Ogden  Avenue,  Chicago. 

ANABEL  B.   HOLMES,    M.D.,    Clinical    Instructor    in    Nervous 

Diseases.  Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 

FRANK    ALBERT    PHILLIPS,    M.D.,    Oinical    Instructor    in 

Ophthalmology  and  Otology.  Reliance  Building,  Chicago. 

SAMUEL  LEO  FRIDUS,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of 

the  Chest,  661  West  14th  Street,  Chicago. 

CHARLES    FREDERICK   STOTZ,    M.D.,    Clinical   Instructor   in 

Medicine,  1570  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago. 

THEODORE  SACHS,  M.D.,  Oinical  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

478  South  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicaga 
EDWIN  SAWYER  ANTISDALE,  E.S.,  M.D.,  Qinieal  Instructor 
in  Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 

Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 
SVENNING  DAHL,  M.D.,  Qinieal  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

8£i  North  Western  Avenue,  Chicago. 
AIME   PAUL  HEINECK,   M.D.,    Qinieal   Instructor  in   Genito- 
Urinary  Diseases.  S^i  Trumbull  Avenue,  Chicago. 
EDWARD  FISCHKIN,  M.D.,  Oinical  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 
46s  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago. 
JOHN  STEPHEN  NAGEL,  M.D.,  Oinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
3£3  South  Western  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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CHARLES   FREDERICK  CLOSE,   M.D.,   Oinical   Instructor  in 

Gjraecology.  470^  Evans  Avemte,  Chicago. 

KASIMIR  ZURAWSKI,  M.D.,  Oinical  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 

4S00  Loomis  Street,  Chicago. 

WALDEMAR  EBERHARDT,  B.S..  M.D.,  Oinical  Instructor  of 

IKseascs  of  the  Chest 

The  Exeter,  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
LOIS  LINDSAY  WYNEKOOP.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Biolc^. 

1563  West  Monroe  Street,   Chicago. 
CHARLES  ROEHR,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 
FELIX  KALAaNSKI,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

638  Noble  Street,  Chicago. 
FRANK  D-  MOORE,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

411  South  Oakley  Street,  Chicago. 


SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

FACULTY 

ANDREW  SLOAN  DRAPER,  LLD.,  Prbsu^nt,  Urbana. 
FREDERICK  MARION  GOODMAN,  Ph.G.,  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany. 

46s  Slate  Streft,  Chicago. 
CARL  SVANTE  NICANOR  HALLBERG,   Ph.G.,   Professor  of 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Pharmacy. 

3SS  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
WILLIAM  AUGUST  PUCKNER,  Ph.G.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
7S  Wells  Street,  Chicago. 
WILLIAM   BAKER  DAY,  Ph.G.,   Secretakv  of  the  Faculty, 
Professor  of  Histological  Botany.         463  State  Street,  Chicago. 
HENRY  HORACE  ROGERS,  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Physiol- 
ogy. 46s  Stale  Street,  Chicago. 
EPHRAIM  DINSMORE  IRVINE,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 
3S8  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
EDMUND  NORRIS  GATHERCOAL.  Ph.G.,  Assistant  in  Micro- 
copy. 465  State  Street,  Chicago. 
MARVIN  BIRD  CLEO  ROUNDS,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

465  State  Street,  Chicago. 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

INSTRUCTORS 

EDWARD  GARDINER  HOWE,  B.S.,  Pbinopal. 

looS  South  Mathews  Avenue,  U. 
ULLIE  ADELLE  CLENDENIN,  Instructor  in  English. 

jror^t  California  Avenue,  V. 
CLARENCE  WALWORTH  ALVORD,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  His- 
tory and  Mathematics.  xioz  California  Avenue,  V. 
JAMES  WILLIAM  BUCHANAN,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

6i2  West  High  Street,  U. 
JOHN  EZRA  MILLER,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

joAi  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 
LEWIS  ARCHIBALD  ROBINSON,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics, iios  California  Avenue,  U. 

STATE  LABORATORY  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY 

I.ABORATORy  STAFF 

Professor  STEPHEN  ALFRED  FORBES,  Ph.D.,  Director. 

ixg  West  Sfringtield  Avenue,  U. 
CHARLES  ARTHUR  HART,  Systematic  Entomologist. 

923  West  Green  Street,  U. 
MARY  JANE  SNYDER,  Secretary.  504  East  Daniel  Street,  C. 

HENRY  CLINTON  FORBES,  Librarian  and  Business  ^^nt. 

91^  West  Illinois  Street,   U. 
LYDIA  MOORE  HART,  Artist.  913  West  Green  Street,  U. 

ALICE  MARIE  BEACH,  M.S.,  Entomological  Assistant. 

93'  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 
EDWARD  CLARENCE  GREEN,  B.S.,  Field  Entomologist. 

603  East  Spring/ield  Avenue,  C. 
THOMAS  LARGE,  B.A.,  Ichthyofogical  Assistant. 

1101%  California  Avenue,    U. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

STATION  STAFF 

Pbofessok  EUGENE  DAVENPORT,  M.Agr.,  Director,  Specialist 

in  Aninud  Husbandry.  Experiment  Station  Farm,  V. 

PWWESSOB  THOMAS  JONATHAN  BURRILL,  Ph.D.,  Botanist 

1007  West  Green  Street.  U. 

diTtlL  GEORGE  HOPKINS,  Ph.D.,  Specialist  in  Agronomy  and 

in  charge  of  Chemical  Laboratory. 

goj  South  iVrighl  Street,  C. 

Pbotess<»    STEPHEN    ALFRED    FORBES,    Ph.D.,    Consulting 

Entomologist.  raop  West  Springfield  Avenue,  U. 

Ptofessot  DONALD  McINTOSH,  V.S.,  Consulting  Veterinarian. 

Sii  West  Park  Street,  C. 

GEORGE   PERKINS   CLINTON,   M.S.,  Assistant   Botanist   (on 

leave,  1900-1901). 
WILBER  JOHN  FRASER.  B.S..  Specialist  in  Dairy  Husbandry. 

jooj  South  Wright  Street,  C. 
JOSEPH  CULLEN  BLAIR,  Horticulturist. 

Sio  West  Oregon  Street,  U. 
LOUIE  HENRIE  SMITH,  M.S.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

604  Daniel  Street,  C. 
ARCHIBALD  DIXON  SHAMEL,  B.S.,  Field  Assistant. 

P04  Busey  Avenue,  U. 
CATHERINE  McCALLUM  McINTYRE  Secretory. 

Sii  East  John  Street,  C. 
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LOCATION 
The  University  of  Illinois  is  situated  in  Champaign 
County,  in  the  eastern  central  part  of  the  state  between  the 
cities  of  Champaign  and  Urbana,  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  latter.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles  south 
of  Chicago,  at  the  junctiwi  of  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Qeve- 
land,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St,  Louis,  and  the  Wabash  rail- 
roads. The  country  around  is  a  rich  and  prosperous  agricul- 
tural region.  The  cities  of  Urbana  and  Champaign  have  a 
combined  population  of  about  15,000. 

HISTORY 

In  1862  the  national  government  donated  to  each  state  in 
the  Union  public  land  scrip  in  quantity  equal  to  30,000  acres 
for  each  senator  and  representative  in  congress ;  "for  the  en- 
dowment, support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college, 
whose  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scien- 
tific and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  *  *  *  *  in  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

On  account  of  this  grant  the  state  pays  the  University, 
semi-annuaJly,  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  about 
$535,000,  and  the  University  owns  about  S,ooo  acres  of  un- 
in^roved  land,  worth,  with  deferred  payments  on  land  con- 
tracts, approximately,  $75,000, 

To  secure  the  location  of  the  University  several  counties 
entered  into  competition  by  proposing  to  donate  to  its  use 
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Specified  sums  of  money,  or  their  equivalent.  Champaign 
County  offered  a  large  brick  building  in  the  suburbs  of 
Urbana,  erected  for  a  seminary  and  nearly  completed,  ^>out 
i,ooo  acres  of  land,  and  $100,000  in  county  bonds.  To  this 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  added  $50,000  in  freight.  The 
General  Assembly  accepted  this  offer  May  8,  1867, 

The  state  has  from  time  to  time  appropriated  various 
sums  for  permanent  improvements,  as  well  as  for  main- 
tenance. The  present  value  of  the  entire  property  and  assets 
is  estimated  ait  $1,900,000. 

The  institution  was  incorporated  February  28,  1867, 
under  the  name  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  constituted 
of  the  Governor,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as 
ex-ofUcio  members,  and  twenty-eight  citizens  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  The  chief  executive  officer,  usually  called 
President,  was  styled  Regent,  and  was  made  ex  officio  a 
member  of  the  Board,  and  presiding  officer  both  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Faculty. 

In  1873  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  reorganized,  the 
number  of  appointed  members  being  reduced  to  nine  and 
of  ex-oMcio  members  to  two — the  Governor  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  1887  a  law  was 
passed  making  membership  elective,  at  a  general  state  elec- 
tion, restoring  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
as  an  ex-ofUcio  member.  There  are,  therefore,  now  three 
ex-oMcio  members  and  nine  by  public  suffrage.  Since  1873 
the  President  of  the  Board  has  been  chosen  by  the  members 
from  among  their  own  number  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

The  University  was  opened  to  students  March  2,  1868, 
when  there  were  present,  beside  the  Regent,  three  professors 
and  about  fifty  students.  During  the  first  term  another 
instructor  was  added,  and  the  number  of  students  increased 
to  yy — all  young  men. 

During  the  first  term  instructi<Hi  was  given  in  algebra, 
gewnetry,  physics,  history,  rhetoric,  and  Latin.     Work  on 
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the  farm  and  gardens  or  about  the  buildings  was  at  first 
compulsory  for  all  students,  but  in  March  of  the  next  year 
compulsory  labor  was  discontinued,  save  when  it  was  made 
to  serve  as  a  part  of  class  instruction.  A  chemical  labora- 
tory was  fitted  up  during  the  autumn  of  i86S.  Botanical 
laboratory  work  be^n  the  following  year.  In  January, 
1870,  a  mechanical  shop  was  fitted  up  with  tools  and 
machinery,  and  here  was  begun  the  firjt  shop  instruction 
given  in  any  American  university.  During  the  summer 
of  1871  the  Wood  Shops  and  Testing  Laboratory,  burned 
June  9,  1900,  was  erected  and  equipped  for  students'  shop 
work  in  both  wood  and  iron. 

By  vote,  March  9,  1870,  the  Trustees  admitted  women 
as  students.  During  the  year  1870-71  twenty-four  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege.  Since  that  time  they  have  con- 
stituted from  .one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of 
students. 

By  the  original  state  law,  instead  of  the  usual  diplomas 
and  d^rees,  certificates  showing  the  studies  pursued  and  the 
attainments  in  each  were  given.  The  certificates  proved 
unsatisfactory  to  the  holders,  and  in  1877  the  legislature 
gave  the  University  authority  to  confer  degrees. 

In  1885  the  legislature  changed  the  name  of  the  institu- 
tion to  the  "University  of  IllirK>is." 

During  the  same  session  of  the  l^slature  a  bill  was 
passed  transferring  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History 
from  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  This  Laboratory  was  creaited  by  law  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  natural  history  survey  of  the  state,  the 
results  of  which  should  be  published  in  a  series  of  bulletins 
and  reports,  and  for  the  allied  purpose  of  furnishing  speci- 
mens illustrative  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  state  to  the 
public  schools  and  to  the  state  museum.  For  these  purposes 
direct  appropriations  are  made  by  the  legislature  from  ses- 
sion to  session.  A  large  amount  of  material  has  been  col- 
lected, and  extended  publications  have  been  made  in  both 
the  forms  above  mentioned. 
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By  an  act  approved  March  2,  1887,  the  national  gov- 
ernment appropriated  $15,000  per  annum  to  each  staite  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining,  in  connection 
with  the  colleges  founded  upon  the  congressional  act  of  1862, 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  "to  aid  in  acquiring  and 
diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and 
practical  information  on  subjects  connected  with  agricul- 
ture, and  to  promote  scientific  investigation  and  experi- 
ment respecting  the  principles  and  applications  of  agricul- 
tural science."  Under  this  provision  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  for  Illinois  was  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  and  a  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity farm,  with  buildings,  was  assigned  for  its  use.  At  least 
one  bulletin  of  results  is  published  every  three  months,  and 
the  copies  are  gratuitously  distributed  over  the  state.  Edi- 
tions of  18,000  copies  are  now  issued. 

For  the  more  complete  endowment  of  the  state  institu- 
tions foimded  upon  the  act  of  1862,  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  supplementary  law  passed  in  1890,  made 
further  appropriations.  Under  this  enactment  each  such 
college  or  university  received  the  first  year  $15,000,  the 
second  $16,000,  and  thereafter  was  to  receive  $1,000  pfcr 
annum  additional  to  the  amount  of  the  preceding  year,  until 
the  amount  reached  $25,000,  which  sum  was  to  be  paid 
yearly  thereafter. 

The  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  founded  in  1859, 
became  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
May  I,  1896,    Its  rooms  are  at  465  State  Street,  Chicago. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity held  Dec.  8,  1896,  upon  recommendation  of  President 
Draper,  the  Trustees  voted  to  taice  steps  looking  to  the 
organization,  of  a  law  school.  Appropriations  were  made  for 
salaries,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  for  incidental  ex- 
penses. Pursuant  to  this  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  School  of  Law  was  organized  during  the  following 
spring  and  summer,  and  was  opened  Sept.  13,  1897.  The 
course  as  originally  planned  covered  two  years,  conforming 
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to  the  existing  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar  in 
Illinois.  The  supreme  court  of  the  state,  however,  announced, 
in  November  following-,  rules  covering  examinations  for 
admission  to  the  bar  which  made  three  years  of  study  neces- 
sary, and  the  course  of  study  in  the  Law  School  was  imme- 
diatdy  rearranged  on  that  basis.  Feb.  9,  1900,  the  name 
was  dianged,  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  College 
of  Law. 

Negotiations  lot^ii^  to  the  affiliation  of  the  College  of 
Fliysicians  and  Surgeons,  of  Chicago,  with  the  University, 
which  had  been  going  on  for  several  years,  were  concluded 
pursuant  to  action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  upcni 
definite  prc^xjsitions  submitted  by  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  to  the  Board  at  its  meeting  of  March  9,  1897. 
According  to  the  agreement  made,  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  became  on  April  21,  1897,  the  College  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  College  is 
located  at  813  W,  Harrison  Street,  Chicago. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  April  22, 
1897,  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of  a  librarian  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Board  and  referred  to  a  committee.  This 
action  of  the  Board  was  taken  with  a  view  of  bringing  to 
the  University  the  School  of  Library  Economy,  wliich  had 
been  established  in  1893  at  the  Armour  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, in  Chicago,  and  of  securing  the  Director  of  that 
school  for  librarian  of  the  University  library.  These  plans 
were  carried  out  and  the  State  Library  School  was  opened 
at  the  University  in  September,  1897. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 
The  land  occupied  by  the  University  and   its   several 
departments  embraces  about  210  acres. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory,  is  a  building  75  by  120  feet, 
and  two  stories  high,  with  basement.  It  contains  general 
laboratories  for  students,  instructors'  laboratories,  lecture 
rooms,  store  rooms,  scale  rooms,  and  various  apartments  for 
special  purposes. 
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Engineering  Hall  has  a  frontage  of  200  feet,  a  depth 
of  76  feet  on  the  wings  and  138  feet  in  the  center.  The  first 
story  contains  the  laboratories  of  the  department  of  [Aysics, 
the  drafting  seminary  and  one  of  the  recitation  rooms  of  the 
department  of  eiectrical  engineering,  and  the  masonry  lab- 
oratories and  instrument  rooms  of  the  department  of  civil 
engineering.  The  second  story  contains  the  lecture  room 
and  the  preparation  rooms  of  the  department  of  physics, 
the  recitation  and  drawing  rooms,  cabinets,  and  studies  of 
the  departments  of  civil  and  municipal  engineering,  and 
the  main  office  of  the  department  of  electrical  engineering. 
The  third  story  contains  the  elementary  laboratory  of  the 
department  of  physics,  the  drawing  rooms,  lecture  rooms, 
cabinets,  and  studies  of  the  mechanicsl  departments,  as  well 
as  the  library,  the  office,  and  the  faculty  parlor.  The  fourth 
story  is  devoted  to  the  department  of  architecture,  and  con- 
tains drawing  and  lecture  rooms,  cabinets,  a  photc^raph 
studio,  and  a  blue-print  laboratory. 

The  Wood  Shops  and  Testing  Laboratory  was,  in  June, 
1900,  burned,  and  the  work  which  was  previously  carried  on 
in  that  building  is  now  done  largely  in  the  basement  of 
the  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory. 

It  is  expected  that  a  new  building  for  this  work  will 
be  ready  for  use  by  September,  1901, 

The  Metal  Shops  is  a  one-story  brick  building,  50  by  250 
feet.  It  contains  a  lecture  roomi,  two  office  rooms,  a  machine 
shop,  a  foundry,  and  a  forge  shop.  The  machine  shop  is 
48  by  140  feet.  Power  is  supplied  by  a  20  H.  P.  electric 
motor.  A  three-ton  traveling  crane  of  12  foot  span  covers 
the  center  of  the  floor  for  the  entire  length,  extending  over 
a  covered  driveway  between  the  machine  shop  and  foundry. 

The  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory 
is  a  pressed  brick  building,  two  stories  high,  100  feet  long 
and  50  feet  wide,  with  a  one-story  wing  90  feet  long  and  50 
feet  wide.  There  is  also  a  basement  under  the  main  part, 
containing  some  special  testing  ro<»ns,  store  rocans,  and  the 
toilet  and  wash  rooms. 
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The  Central  Heating  Station  is  a  brick  building,  55  by 
120  feet.  It  contains  the  apparatus  used  for  heating  the 
buildings  on  the  campus.  An  annex  contains  the  pump 
rocmi  and  the  stock  room.  The  pipes  of  the  heating  sys- 
tem and  the  wires  for  power  and  light  are  carried  from  the 
Central  Heating  Station  to  the  several  buildings  through 
brick  tunnels  6J  feet  high  by  6  feet  wide.  The  length  of 
tunnel  thus  far  constructed  is  1,800  feet. 

The  Armory,  100  by  150  feet,  in  one  grand  hall,  gives 
ample  space  for  company  and  battalion  maneuvers  and  for 
large  audiences  upon  special  occasions. 

Natural  History  Hall  is  134  by  94  feet,  .with  basement, 
two  main  stories,  and  an  attic.  It  is  occupied  by  the  depart- 
ments of  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  mineralc^y,  and 
geoli^y,  for  each  of  whidi  there  are  laboratories,  lecture 
rooms,  and  offices ;  it  also  contains  the  office  and  equi^Huents 
of  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the  State 
Entomolc^ist.  There  are  six  laboratory  rooms  on  each  of 
the  main  floors — sufficient  altt^ether  to  acawnmodate  two 
hundred  students,  besides  offering  abundant  facilities  for  the 
private  work  of  the  instructors. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  is  in  the  form  of  the  let- 
ter T,  the  stem  ot  which  extends  toward  the  south.  The 
equatorial  room,  surmounted  by  the  dome,  is  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  stem  and  bar  of  the  T.  Besides  the  equatorial 
room  the  Observatory  contains  four  transit  roc^ns,  a  clock 
room,  a  recitation  room,  a  study,  and  dark  rooms  for  pho- 
tographic purposes. 

University  Hall  occupies  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle, 
measuring  214  feet  in  front  and  122  feet  upon  the  wings. 
It  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  class  rooms. 

The  Library  Building  is  167  by  113  feet,  with  a  tower 
132  feet  high.  The  main  floor  contains  the  reference  room, 
the  reading  room,  the  conversation  room,  the  Library  School 
lecture  room,  and  the  delivery  room,  which  opens  into  the 
second  story  of  the  book-stack.  The  second  floor  contains 
the  Library  School  class  room,  three  seminary  rooms,  the 
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Bolter  collection  of  insects,  and  the  administrative  offices  of 
the  University.  The  basement  contains  well  lighted  rooms, 
which  are  at  present  used  for  various  purposes.  The  book- 
stack  is  a  rear  wing  to  the  building,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  it  by  a  fireproof  wall.  The  stack  will  evertually  con- 
tain five  stories,  and  will  accommodate  150,000  volumes.  At 
present  but  three  stories  are  fitted  with  shelving. 

The  Agricultural  Building  has  been  recently  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  It  consists  of  four  separate  structures 
built  around  an  open  court  and  ctmnected  by  corridors. 
The  main  building  is  248  feet  long,  from  50  to  100  feet 
in  depth  and  three  stories  high,  and  contains  offices,  class 
rooms,  and  laboratories  for  the  departments  of  agronomy, 
animal  husbandry,  dairy  husbandry,  horticulture,  and  vet- 
erinary science ;  offices  of  the  State  Entomologist ;  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory  of  the  Experiment  Station ;  commodious  ad- 
niinistratioa  rooms ;  an  assembly  room  witti  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  500,  and  on  each  floor  a  fireproof  vault  for  records. 
TTie  other  three  buildings  are  each  45  by  116  feet  and  two 
stories  high;  one  is  for  dairy  manufactures,  one  for  farm 
machinery,  and  one  for  veterinary  science  and  stock  judging. 
These  buildings  are  of  stone  and  brick,  roofed  with  slate, 
and  contain,  all  told,  113  rooms  and  a  total  floor  space  of 
nearly  two  acres.  An  adjacent  glass  structure  serves  the 
departments  of  agronomy  and  horticulture.  There  are,  in 
additicn  to  these  buildings,  a  veterinary  hall,  four  dwellings, 
three  large  barns,  and  a  greenhouse. 

THE  GYMNASIUMS 
The  Men's  Gymnasium,  which  occupied  the  second  story 
of  the  Wood  Shops  and  Testing  Laboratory,  was,  last  June, 
burned,  and  the  gymnasium  has  since  that  time  been  quar- 
tered in  the  Armory.  A  special  aippropriation  was  made 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  with  which  a  moderate  amount 
of  equipment  was  bought.  It  is  expected  that  a  new  gym- 
nasium will  be  ready  for  use  by  September,  1901. 
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The  Women's  Gymnasium  occupies  very  attractive  quar- 
ters in  Natural  History  Hall,  and  is  fully  equipped.  The 
pastime  grounds  near  by,  in  use  through  the  year  when  the 
weather  permits,  have  a  sixteen-lap  running  track,  eight 
tennis  courts,  two  basket  ball  fields,  and  space  for  handball, 
hurdling,  and  other  desirable  amusements.  Under  suitable 
restrictions,  at  certain  hours,  the  rooms  are  open  for  exercise 
to  those  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  classes. 

LABORATORIES 
SCIENCE  LABORATORIES" 

The  botanical,  geological,  physiological,  and  eoological 
laboratories  are  in  Natural  History  Hall. 

The  chemical  laboratory  occupies  the  building  of  the 
same  name,  already  described. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  in  Engineering  Hall.  It  is 
provided  with  piers,  a  constant  ten:q]erature  room,  and  other 
conveniences  for  mjeasurement  work. 

The  psychological  laboratory,  in  University  Hall,  is  well 
provided  with  apparatus  of  many  different  kinds  for  use  in 
experimentaJ  study,  research,  and  instruction. 

ENGINEERING  LABORATORIES 

The  cement  laboratory  of  the  department  of  civil  engi- 
neering occupies  rooms  in  Engineering  Hall. 

The  electrical  engineering  laboratory  occupies  space  on 
three  floors  of  the  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 
Laboratory. 

The  mechanical  engineering  laboratory,  occupies  the  rear 
wing  of  the  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory. 

SPECIAL  LABORATORIES  FOR  RESKARCH 

The  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  student  laboratory  ior  the  study  of  fertility 
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are  situated  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Agricultural  Buildbg. 
as  aj-e  also  the  physical  and  bacteriological  laboratories  for 
the  examination  of  soils. 

The  laboratory  rooms  of  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural 
History  are  in  Natural  History  Hall, 

A  Biological  Station,  equipped  for  field  and  experimental 
work  in  aquatic  biolc^y,  is  maintained  on  the  Illinois  River 
by  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History.  It  has  its 
separate  staff,  but  is  open  to  students  of  the  University  at  all 
times,  on  application,  and  during  the  summer  months  to 
special  students  not  connected  with  the  University. 

A  laboratory  for  sanitary,  water  aTtalysis  has  been 
equipped  with  all  necessary  appliances,  and  chemical  investi- 
gation of  the  water  supplies  of  the  state  is  carried  on. 

COLLECTIONS* 
AGRICULTUR.A.L 
A  large  room  in  the  Agricultural  Building  is  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  industrial  arts,  espe- 
cially of  agriculture.  Prominent  among  the  agricultural 
specimens  exhibited  is  an  excellent  collection  of  the  sub- 
species and  varieties  of  Indian  com-.  There  is  also  a  collec- 
tion of  small  grains  and  of  grasses ;  a  collection  of  fibers  in 
various  states  of  manufacture,  and  a  large  collection  illus- 
trating the  forestry  of  Illinois,  Florida,  and  California.  The 
exhibits  made  by  the  University  at  the  Centennial  and  at 
the  Cotton  Exposition  at  New  Orleans  find  a  permanent 
abode  here;  large  additions  have  also  been  made  of  ma- 
terials received  from  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893, 

BOTANICAL 
The  herbarium  contains  nearly  all  the  species  of  flower- 
ing plants  indigenous  to  Illinois,  including  a  complete   set 
of  grasses  and  sedges.    The  flora  of  North  America  is  fairly 
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well  represented,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  foreign 
species  has  been  made.  A  collection  of  fungi  includes  a 
full  set  of  those  most  injurious  to  other  plants,  causing  rusts, 
smuts,  molds,  etc.  A  collection  of  wood  specimens  from 
two  hundred  species  of  North  American  trees  well  illustrates 
the  varieties  of  native  wood. 

Plaster  casts  represent  fruits  of  many  of  the  leading 
varieties  as  well  as  interesting  specimens  of  morphology, 
showing  peculiarities  of  growth,  effects  of  cross-fertiliza- 
tion, etc. 

ENGINEERING 

The  following  departments  of  the  College  of  Engineer-, 
ing  have  made  extensive  and  valuable  collections,  which 
wLU  be  found  in  rooms  in  Engineering  Hall : 

ARCHITECTURB 

A  large  number  of  specimens  of  stone,  bricks,  terra 
cotta,  sinitary  fixtures,  casts  of  moldings  and  of  ornament 
have  been  accumulated,  together  with  some  excellent  speci- 
mens of  industrial  arts,  models  of  structures,  working  draw- 
ings of  important  buildings,  3,000  lantern  slides,  20floo 
|dates  and  photographs,  and  an  excellent  working  library. 

CIVIL  ENOINESRINO 

The  civil  engineering  department  has  a  large  room  con- 
taining samples  of  iron,  steel,  wood,  brick,  and  stone; 
materials  for  roads  and  pavements;  models  of  arches  and 
trusses,  one  of  the  latter  being  full-sized  details  of  an  actual 
modem  railroad  bridge.  The  department  also  possesses  a 
very  large  collection  of  photographs  and  blue-print  work- 
ing drawings  of  bridges,  metal  skeleton  buildings,  masonry 
structures,  and  standard  railroad  construction. 

ELECTRICAL  ENQINEBRINO 

The  department  has  a  ccdlection  of  samples  illustrating 
standard  practice  in  the  industrial  applications  of  electricity. 
There  is  also  a  rapidly  growing  collection  of  lantern  slides, 
{rfiotograi^s,  blue-prints,  drawings,  pamphlets,  and  other 
engineering  data. 
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MKCMANICAL  GNOINBERINO 

This  department  has  among  other  things  a  partial  set 
of  Reuleaux  models,  together  with  models  of  valve  gears, 
sections  of  steam  pumps,  injectors,  valves,  skeleton  steam 
and  water  gauges,  standard  packings,  steam-pipe  coverings, 
and  drop  forgings.  There  are  also  fine  exanifdes  of  cast- 
ings, perforated  metal,  defective  boiler  plates,  and  sets  of 
drills,  with  numerous  samples  of  oil,  iron,  and  steel.  A 
large  number  of  working  drawings  frran  leading  firms  and 
from  the  United  States  Navy  Department  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  above  collections. 

GHOLOGICAL 

Lithology  is  represented  by  type  collections  of  rocks 
5,500  specimens),  arranged  to  illustrate  Rosenbusch;  from 
Voigt  and  Hochgesang,  L,  Eger,  and  A.  Kranz ;  a  type  col- 
lection from  Ward ;  745  thin  sections  of  rocks  and  minerals ; 
a  large  number  of  ornamental  building  stones;  a'  strati- 
graphic  collection  to  illustrate  Illinois  geolc^,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  Illinois  soils  (104). 

The  mineralogical  collection  is  especially  rich  in  rock- 
forming  minerals,  ores,  and  materials  of  economic  value.  It 
contains  over  10,90c  specimens  carefully  selected  to  meet  the 
wants  o£  the  student,  and  575  crystal  models. 

The  paieontological  collection  (45,000  specimens)  con- 
tains representative  fossils  from  the  entire  geologic  series. 
It  embraces  the  private  collections  of  A.  H.  Worthen  (in- 
cluding 742  type  specimens)  ;  Tyler  McWhorter;  Mr.  Hert- 
zer;  200  thin  sections  of  corals;  the  Ward  collection  of 
casts,  and  a  considerable  number  of  special  collections  repre- 
senting the  fauna  and  flora  of  particular  groups. 

LIBRARY  ECONOMY 
A  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  library  science, 
of  library  reports  and  catalogs,  of  mounted  samples  showing 
methods  of  administration  in  all  departments,  and  of  labor- 
saving  devices  and  fittings  has  been  made,  and  is  arranged  by 
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the  Dewey  Dedmal   classificajtion   in  the   Library   School 
seminary  room, 

ZOOLOGICAL 

The  zoological  collections  have  been  specially  selected 
and  prepared  to  illustrate  the  courses  of  study  in  natural 
history,  and  to  present  a  synoptical  view  of  the  zoology  of  - 
the  stale. 

The  mounted  mammals  comprise  an  unusually  large  and 
instructive  collection  of  the  ruminants  of  our  country,  includ- 
ing male  and  female  moose,  elk,  bison,  deer,  antelope,  etc., 
and  also  several  quadrumana,  large  carnivora  and  fur-bear- 
ing animals,  numerous  rodents,  good  representative  mar- 
supials, cetaceans,  edentates,  and  monotremes.  Fifty  qiecies 
of  this  class  are  represented  by  eighty  specimens  and  all  the 
orders,  excepting  the  PrcAjoscidea,  are  represented  by 
mounted  skeletons.  There  is  also  a  series  of  dissections  in 
alcohol,  illustrating  the  conlparative  anatomy  of  the  group. 

The  collection  of  mounted  birds  includes  representa- 
tives of  all  the  orders  and  fanrilies  of  North  America,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  characteristic  tropical,  Bomean, 
and  New  Zealand  forms.  The  collection  is  practically  com- 
idcte  for  Illinois  species.  There  is  also  a  fine  collection  of 
the  nests  and  eggs  of  Illinois  birds.  A  series  of  several 
hundred  unmounted  skins  is  available  for  the  practical  study 
of  species,  and  the  internal  anatomy  is  shown  in  alcoholic 
dissections,  and  in  mounted  skeletons  of  all  the  orders. 

The  cold-blooded  vertebrates  are  represented  by  a  series 
of  mounted  skins  of  the  larger  species,  both  terrestrial  and 
marine;  mounted  skeletons  of  typical  representatives  of 
die  principal  groups;  alcoholic  specimens,  both  entire  and 
dissected,  and  casts.  The  alcoholics  include  series  of  the 
reptiles,  amphibians  and  fishes,  the  latter  comprising  about 
three  hundred  species.  The  dissections  illustrate  the  inter- 
nal anatMny  of  the  principal  groups.  The  casts  represent 
about  seventy-five  species,  nearly  all  fishes. 

The  Mtrflusca  are  illustrated  by  alcohcdic  specimens  of 
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all  classes  and  orders,  and  dissections  showing  the  internal 
anatomy  of  t3rpical  forms.  There  are  several  thousand  shells 
belonging  to  seventeen  hundred  species.  The  collection  of 
Illinois  shells  is  fair  but  incomplete. 

The  collection  of  insects  has  been  greatly  extended  and 
enriched  fay  the  Bolter  Collection,  donated  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Andreas  Bolter, 
of  Oiicago,  which  now  contains  over  16,000  species,  repre- 
sented by  about  120,000  specitniens,  named,  labeled,  and 
systematically  arranged. 

The  lower  invertebrates  are  represMited  by  several  hun- 
dred dried  specimens  and  alcoholics,  and  by  a  large  series  of 
the  famous  Blaschka  glass  models. 

The  embryology  of  vertebrates  and  invertebrates  is  illus- 
trated by  several  sets  of  2^egler  wax  models,  and  numerous 
series  of  slides,  sections,  and  other  preparations. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  extensive  collections  of  the 
State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  are  available  for  illus- 
trative purposes,  as  well  as  for  original  investigation  by 
advanced  students. 

ART  GALLERY 

The  University  art  gallery  was  the  gift  of  citizens  of 
Champaign  and  Urbana.  It  occupies  a  rocmi  in  the  base- 
ment of  Library  Building,  and  furnishes  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  models  for  students  of  art.  In  sculpture  it  embraces 
thirteen  full-size  casts  of  celebrated  statues,  forty  statues  of 
reduced  size  and  a  large  number  of  busts  and  bas-reliefs, 
making  in  all  over  four  hundred  pieces.  It  includes  also 
hundreds  of  large  autotypes,  photf^japhs,  and  fine  engrav- 
ings, representing  many  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  painting 
of  nearly  all  the  modem  schools,  and  a  gallery  of  historical 
portraits,  mostly  large  French  lithographs,  copied  from  the 
great  national  portrait  galleries  of  France. 

Other  collections  of  special  value  to  art  students  embrace 
a  large  number  of  casts  of  ornament  from  the  Alhambra  and 
other  Spanish  buildings,  presented  by  the  Spanish  govem- 
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ment;  a  set  of  casts  from  Germany,  illustrating  German 
renaiss^ice  ornament ;  a  series  of  art  works  from  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition ;  large  numbers  of  miscellaneous  casts, 
models,  prints,  and  drawings,  such  as  are  usually  found 
in  the  best  art  schools,  and  a  model  in  plaster  and  a  cmnplete 
set  of  drawings  of  a  competitive  design  by  Henry  Lord  Gay 
for  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  Rome,  commemorative  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  first  king  of  Italy. 

LIBRARY  FAQLITIES. 

The  library  contains  46,000  volumes  and  4,500  pamphlets. 
The  reading  roc»n  contains  544  periodicals.  The  library  of 
the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  and  that  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  contain  about  9,500  vol- 
umes-and  11,000  pamphlets.  The  Pedagf^cal  Library  in 
the  rooms  occupied  by  the  Department  of  Education  consists 
of  some  3,000  boc^s  and  pamphlets.  It  is  very  full  in 
modem  text-books  and  contains  the  courses  of  study  of 
nearly  all  the  large  city  school  systems.  All  these  libraries 
are  open  to  students  of  the  University. 

The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Champaign  has  re- 
cently become  the  possessor  of  the  valuable  library  of  western 
history  collected  by  the  late  Edward  G.  Mason,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  The  collection  is 
thus  made  accessible  to  University  students. 

The  library  and  the  reading  room  are  open  every  day, 
except  Sunday,  frorai  8  a.  m.  until  5  p.  m.,  and  from  6:30 
p.  m.  until  9.  p.  m,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays. 
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Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  must  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Entrance  may  be  made  at  any  time,  provided  the  can- 
didate is  competent  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  classes  then 
in  progress ;  but  it  is  better  to  begin  upon  the  first  coll^iate 
day  in  September. 

Admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  University  may 
be  obtained  in  one  of  three  ways:  (a)  by  certificate  from 
a  fully  accredited  high  school;  (b)  by  examination;  (c)  by 
transfer  of  credits  f  rwn  scMne  other  collie  or  .university, 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE  FROM  ACCREDITED  HIGH 
SCHOOLS 
The  University  employs  a  high  school  visitor,  whose 
business  it  is  to  inspect  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  The 
University  bears  the  expense  of  such  inspection,  but  does 
not  send  die  visitor  to  any  school  not  already  accredited  until 
he  receives  from  it  a  request  for  such  visit  and  a  report  with 
regard  to  the  work  it  is  doing  which  shows  that  its  course  of 
study  is  such  in  quantity  and  quality  as  to  be  worth  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  University.  After  inspecting  a 
school  the  visitor  reports  upon  it  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  upon  approval  the  school  is  added  to  the  list 
of  accredited  schools.  Students  coming  to  the  University 
from  an  accredited  school  are  excused  from  entrance  ex- 
aminations in  those  subjects  which  they  have  pursued  there 
satisfactorily  and  which  are  accepted  for  admission  to  the 
University.  The  University  accredits  all  work  which  is 
sufficiently  well  done.  The  schools  in  the  list  below  are 
therefore  not  all  accredited  for  the  same  amount  and  kind 
of  work. 
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In  all  subjects  required  for  admissic»i  to  the  University, 
other  than  those  for  which  his  school  is  accredited,  the  can- 
didate for  admission  must  pass  an  examination  or  take  the 
work  in  the  Preparatory  Sdiool  of  the  University. 

Candidates  for  admission  from  accredited  schools  must 
file  with  the  Registrar,  upon  entrance,  a  certificate  of  gradu- 
ation and  a  certified  list  of  the  preparatory  studies  for  which 
they  received  credit  in  the  high  school.  Blanks  for  these 
certificates  must  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  in  advance, 
and  it  is  better  to  forward  them  to  him  for  a^^roval  before 
r^stration  days. 

LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS. 


ScHow. 

SUPERINTCNDEMT 

PaiNClPAL 

Aledo 

J.  W.  Collins 

F.  N.  Taylor 

Alton 

R.  A.  Hatght 

}.  E.  Turner 

Amboy 

F.  W.  Danlap 

F.  G,  Fox 

Amu 

A.  L.  Bliss 

J.  O.  Marberry 

Areola 

H,  T.  Wilson 

Anna  Rogers 

AtlanU 

H.  H.  Edmunds 

Amelia  Hochstein 

Aosnsta 

S.  D.  Paris 

J.  A.  Mead 

Aurora  (East) 

C.  M.  Bardwell 

W.  C  Hazzard 

Anrora  (West) 

A.  V.  GreenmaJt 

Katherine  Reynolds 

Beardstown 

S.  S.  BeiKS 

H.  J.  Jockiach 

Belleville 

H.  D.  Updike 

H.  W.  Br«a 

Behridere    (North) 

Arthur  J.  Snyder 

Flora  Fellows 

Belvidere    (South) 

Montgomery  Aloorc 

Carrie  Lindley 

Betnent 

C.  H.  AndrcTi's 

Noah  Young 

Biggsville 

(Township  High  School) 

J.  A.  Strong 

Bloomington 

E.  M.  Van  Petten 

E.  L.  Boyer 

Blue   Island 

J.  E.  Lemon 

Burlington,  la. 

Francis  M.  Fulti 

Maurice  Ricker 

Bushoell 

W.  H.  H.  Miller 

Flora  Culp 

Cairo 

T.  C.  Clendenen 

John  Snyder 

Cambridge 

A.  J.  Majee 

Caroline  Maul 

Camp  Point 

W.  W.  Wirt 

Alice  Durston 

Canton 

C.  S,  Aldrich 

C.    S.   Aldrich 

Carlinville 

J.  E.  Wooters 

Anna   Horine 

Carlyle 

E.  E.  VanCleve 

W.  H.  Pyle 

Carrollton 

E.  A.  Thornhill 

E.  A.  Thornhill 

C-rthage 

W.  K.  Hill 

Emma  J.  Bell 
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School 

SUFEKINTCHDEHT 

PWNCIPAL 

Casey 

H.  L.  Smith 

E.  A.  White 

Centralia 

J.  L.  Hughes 

S.  H.  Bohn 

Champaign 

Joseph  Carter 

Lottie   Switzer 

Charleston 

J.  K.  Stableton 

Wtn.  Wallis 

Chicago — 

Austin 

E.  G.  Cooley 

Geo.  H.  Rockwood 

Calumet 

A.  S.  Hall 

Englewood 

" 

J.  E.  Armstrong 

Enslisb  High  and 

Manual   Train 

ng         ■; 

A.  R.  Robinson 

Hyde  Park 

Chas.  W.  French 

Jefferson 

■' 

Chas.  A.  Cook 

Lake 

" 

E.  F.  Steams 

Lake  View 

" 

B.  F.  Buck 

Marshall 

" 

L.  J.  Block 

Medil) 

" 

E.  C.  Rosseter 

North    Division 

0.  S.  Wescott 

Northwest  Division                " 

F.  P.  Fisk 

South  Chicago 

C.  I.  Parker 

South   DiviaioQ 

Spencer  R.  Smith 

West  Division 

G.  M.  Clayberg 

Chicago  Heights 

(Township  High  School 

F.  W.  Schacht 

Chicago  Manual  T 

raining.  H.  H.  Belfield,  Director 

Chillicothe 

H.  M.  Anderson 

Kate  Scarry 

Chrisman 

J.  C.  Arnold 

M.  L.  Mohier 

Clinton 

E.  B.  Bentley 

Jennie  N.  Good 

Clinton,   la. 

0.  P.  Bostwick 

0.  H.  Brainerd 

Clyde 

(Township  High  School^ 

H.  V.  Church 

Cobden 

J.  H.  Jenkins 

J.  H.  Jenkins 

Colfax 

F.  C.  Prowdley 

Edna  Byers 

Covington,  Ind. 

W.  P.  Hart 

James  F.  Mil  lis 

Danville 

L.  H.  Griffith 

B.  A.  Sweet 

Davenport,  la. 

J.  B.  Young 

W.  D.  Wells 

Decatur 

E.  A.  Gastman 

Frank  Hamsher 

DeKalb 

N.  D.  Gilbert 

Chas.  E,  Skinner 

Delavan 

F.  L.  Calkins 

Stella  Hoghton 

Dixon  (North) 

H.  V.  Baldwin 

Lydia  Williamson 

Dixon  (South) 

Chas.  W.  Groves 

B.  F.  Bullard 

Downer's  Grove 

0.  M.  Searles 

Mabel  Messner 

Dubuque,  la. 

F.  T.  Oldt 

J.  S.  Lochmann 

Dundee 

Julia  M.  Gay 

Carrie  M.  Watson 

DuQuoin 

D.  B.  Rawlins 

C.  W.  Houk 
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School 

SUPERINTXKWNT 

Princtpal  ■ 

Dw^ht 

G.  W.  Horton 

Leila  Britt 

East  St.  Louis 

John  Richeson 

C.  L.  Manners 

Edwardsville 

C.  W,  Parkinson 

A.  S.  Boucher 

Effingham 

J.  D.  Foucht 

S.  W.  Kincaid 

Elgin 

M.  A.  Whitney 

E.  J.  Kelsey 

Elgb  Academr 

George  N.  Sleight 

President 

EliDwood 

L.  E.  Flanegin 

Martha  (Gordon 

H.  L.  Boltwood 

Erans-vaie,  Ind. 

W.  A.  Hester 

Robert  Spear 

Farmer  Qty 

C.  C.  Covey 

James  Raiboum 

Farmii^on 

H.  L.  Roberts 

Maude  F.  Tabor 

Ftori 

H.  C.  Chaffin 

J.  N.  Stephens 

Freeport 

R.  S.  Page 

S.  E.  Raines 

Ftilton 

M.  A.  Kline 

Mary  Conrath 

Galena 

J.  W.  Cupples 

J.  W.  Cupples 

Gaksburg 

W.  L.  Steele 

F.  D,  Thomson 

Galva 

F.  U.  White 

Hedwig  M.  Maul 

Geneseo 

A.  W.  Hussey 

G.  A.  Ketcham 

Gibson  City 

A.  P.  Jf^nson 

H.  M.  Rudolph 

Gilman 

L.  W.  Haviland 

Henrietta   Kortktmp 

Girard 

F.  E.  Kennedy 

Thomas  E.  Moore 

Grand  Prairie  Son 

iinaf7  (Onarga) 

0.  T.  Dwinell 

Greenfield 

H.  G.  Russell 

Mrs.  H.  G  Russell 

Greenville 

M.  G.  Oark 

Chas.  F.  Ford 

Griggnille 

H.  C  McCarrel 

Harvard 

J.  S.  Brazier 

Margaret  aivln 

Harvey 

(Township  High  School) 

J.  E.  Cable 

Havana 

J.  R.  Sparks 

Mrs.  S,  E.  Pierce 

Henry 

Wm.  Calhoun 

Golda  R.  Coley 

Highland   Park 

(Township  High  School) 

W.  A.  Wilson 

Hillsboro 

W.  S.  HarrU 

Hinsdale 

J.  M.  Frost 

Mary  Macnair 

Hoopeston 

S,  A.  D.  Harry 

Chas.  F.  Briscoe 

Jacksonville 

J.  W.  Henninger 

H.  S.  Weston 

Jerseyville 

J.  Pike 

E.  B.  Shafer 

Joliet 

(Township  High  School) 

J.  Stanley  Brotvn 

Kankakee 

F.  N.  Tracy 

I.  £.  NeS 

Keoknk,  la. 

0.  W.  Weyer 

A.  A.  Reed 

Kewanee 

A.  C  Butler 

Allen  C.  Rearick 

LacOD 

D.  B.  Burrows 

Delia  Murch 

La  Grange 

E.  R.  Cole 
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School 

SUPERINTEKDENT 

PwNCirAL 

Lanark 

E.  S.  Hady 

Maty   Strickler 

U  Salle 

(Township  High  School) 

Chas.  A.  Farnam 

LeRoy 

C.  J.  Posey 

Flora  M.  Grady 

Lcwistown 

B.  C.  Moore 

Estelle  Jones 

Lexington 

R.  G.  Jones 

Lillian   Barton 

Uncoln 

B.  R  Nelson 

Jennie  Kidd 

Litehfidd 

R.  C.  Shelenbarger 

O.  W.  Hoffman 

Lockport 

J.  E.  Hooton 

Paul  E.  Prutsman 

Macomb 

R.  C.  Reonick 

R.  C.  Rennick 

Uarengo 

G.  N.  Snapp 

Lillian  Wherry 

Marion 

J.  W.  Asbury 

F.  M.  Beaty 

Marseilles 

F.  M.  Kline 

J.  W.  Maybee 

Marshall 

L.  A.  Wallace 

Fannie  Andrews 

Mat  toon 

J.  J.  Wilkinson 

Will  A.  Marlow 

McLeansboro 

J.  W.  Barrow 

A.  T,   Bell 

Mendota  (East) 

W.  R.  Foster 

Evangeline  Chowning 

Mendota  (West) 

G.  C.  Griswotd 

Myra  Howes 

Metropolis 

Clarence  Bonnel 

Minonk 

E.  L.  Mills 

Clara  Mueller 

Moline 

W.  J.  Cox 

W.  H.  Heii 

Monmouth 

J.  C.  Bums 

R  Sturtevant 

Monticello 

J.  E.  Webb 

Harry  Pierson 

Morris 

P.  K.  Cross 

Edith  Post 

Morrison 

M.  M.  Warner 

Mrs.  P.  F.  Burtch 

Mount  Carmel 

W.  S.  Booth 

Kate  Marsh 

Mount  Carroll 

Ida  M.   Griggs 

Mrs.   UUian   Deming 

Mount  Morris  College   (Preparatory)     J.  G. 

Royer,  President 

Mount  Pulaski 

G.  B.   Coffman 

Clyde   Capron 

Mount  Vernon 

H.  J.  Alvts 

Inez  I.  Greene 

Murphysboro 

(Township  High  School) 

Ellis  H.  Rogers 

Nashville 

Albert  G.  Owen 

H.  G.  Larsh 

Newton 

E.  B.  Brooks 

Electa  Hanson 

Nokomis 

H.  C.  Miller 

Charlotte  Holmes 

Normal 

E.  A,  Fritter 

Charles  Rice 

North  Park  College  (Chicago)     D.  Nyvall, 

President 

Oak  Park 

(Township  High  School) 

C.  J.  Hanna 

Odetl 

L.  T.  Eamheart 

Pearle  L.  Ballard 

Olney 

G.  D.  Wham 

John  D.  Gilbert 

Ooarga 

G.  K  Marker 

Jessie  Duke 

Oregon 

W.  J.  Sutherland 

Adalaide  M.  Steele 

Ottam 

(Township  High  School) 

J.  0.  Leslie 

Pana 

Wm.  Miner 

A.  E.  Paine 
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SUPERIMTENIKNT 

PaiNQPAL 

Paris 

J.  D.  Shoop 

A.  F.  Lyle 

PutDB 

O.  J.  Bainum 

J.  K  McKowa 

Pecatomca 

C  H.  Ferguson 

Grace  Warner 

Pelda 

O.  A.  Schotts 

Elizabeth  Chapman 

Peoria 

N.  C.  Dougherty 

A.  W.  Beasley 

Pittsfidd 

W.  H.  Hatfield 

Angie  F.  Wood 

Piano 

J.  R.  Freebern 

Julia  Patton 

Polo 

S.  M.  Abbott 

Mabel  Dempster 

Pontiac 

(Township  High  School) 

J.  E.  Bangs 

Princeton 

(Township  High  School) 

D.  O.  Barto 

Qnincy 

A.  A.  Seehora 

W.  F.  Geiger 

Ridge  Fann 

A.  L.  Starr 

J.  A.  Graham 

Rivenide 

A.  F.  Ames 

Joel  A.  Harley 

Robiasoa 

M.  N.  Beeman 

O.  R.  Hedden 

Rocbelle 

C.  F.  PhUbrook 

Kate  C.  Rising 

Rockford 

P.  R.  Walker 

B.  D.  Parker 

Rode  Island 

H.  B.  Hayden 

J.  F.  Darby 

Rossrille 

I.  A.  Smothers 

Frank  McArally 

Rnsbville 

N.  T.  Veatch 

Florence  Young 

St.  Charles 

C.  E.  Mann 

Gertrude  Webster 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  L.  Soldan 

W.  J.  S.  Bryan 

Salem 

S.  J.  Curlee 

Laura  E.   Meyers 

Sandwich 

'  W.  W.  Woodbury 

Lillian  Purkhiser 

Savanna 

W.  S.  Wallace 

Helen  Hay 

Sheffield 

J.  B.  Qeveland 

■  H.  A.  Parkin 

Shelbyville 

G.  P.  Handle 

R.  J.  Roberts 

Sontbeni  Collegiate  Institute  (Albion) 

Frank  B.  Hines 

Sparta 

S.  B.  Hood 

L.  J.  Sexton 

Springfield 

J.  H.  Collins 

L.  M.  Castle 

Stediog 

(Township  High  School) 

O.  L.  Miller 

Streator 

(Township  High  School) 

S.  B.  Horsh 

Sullivan 

E.  Allen  Cross 

Hugh  A.  Bone 

STcamore 

J.  N.  Adee 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Robinson 

Taylorville 

(Township  High  School) 

W.  E.  Andrews 

Terre  Haole,  Ind. 

William  Wiley 

Charles  Meek 

Tonlon  Acaden^ 

Lewis  A.  Morrow 

Tuscola 

George  F.  Arps 

W.  D.  Higdon 

Urbana 

J.  W.  Hays 

J.  W.  Hays 

VandalU 

J.  N.  Street 

J.  M.  Hutchinson 

Vienna 

M.  N.  McCartney 

G.  H.  Campbell 

Virden 

M.  J.  Loveless 

G.  W.   Bohannan 

Waireii 

B.  F.  Baker 

Olivette  M.  Baser 
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Warren  Academy 

Washington 

Watseka 

Waukegan 

Waveriy 

Wenona 

Western  Military 

Wheaton 

WhitehaJl 

Wilmington 

Winchester 

Woodstock 

Wyoming 

Yorkville 


Superintendent 

J,  W,  Hesler 

E.  J.  Blake 
W.  F.  Cramer 
S.  S.  SimpsfHi 
George  W.  Rdd 

Academy  (Upper  Alton) 
J.  B.  Russell 
C.  E.  Joiner 

F.  M.  Crosby 
H.  D.  Willard 
C.  W.  Hart 

J.  B.  Wallace 
O.  R.  Zoll 


Principal 
A.  Beede 
Abbie  L.  Ross 
Mayme  Goodale 
W.  J.   Stebbins 
Mary  Laycock 
Simeon  E.  Boomer 
A.  M.  Jackson 
Nellie  M.  Uoyd 
Carl  Vertrees 
Helen  Bnss 
Myrtle  F.  Ballard 
Grace  Francisco 
Rae  Baldwin 
Nannie  L.  Hill 


ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION 

Examinations  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Uni< 
versity  are  held  at  the  University  in  September  (see  pro- 
gram, p.  56).  Each  candidate  must  be  in  attendance  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  examinations. 

The  scholarship  examinations,*  held  each  year  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  June,  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state, 
afford  an  opportunily  to  pass  a  part  of  the  entrance  exami- 
nations before  coming  to  the  University. 

The  subjects  upon  which  the  entrance  examinations  are 
held  are  described  below. 

When  text-books  are  named  it  is  merely  to  aid  in  show- 
ing the  requirements.    Equivalents  are  accepted. 

In  all  cases  36  credits  are  required,  the  term  credit 
meaning  the  work  in  one  subject  continuously  pursued,  with 
daily  recitations,  through  one  of  the  three  terms  of  the  high 
school  year ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  work  of  sixty  recitation 
periods  of  forty  minutes  each,  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory 
or  other  practice.  Of  these  36  credits,  28  must  be  obtained 
by  all  candidates  in  the  subjects,  and  according  to  the  valua- 
tion, stated  in  the  prescribed  list  given  below.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  36  may  be  made  up  by  offerii^  in  any  of 
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the  subjects  in  the  elective  list  given  below,  with  the  follow- 
ing restrictions  and  provisicms : 

1.  No  offering  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  of  these  elec- 
tive subjects  unless  at  least  equal  in  quantity  to  the  min- 
imum specified  in  the  table.  For  example:  Astronomy  is 
listed  for  from  i  to  i^  credits.  Nothing  less  than  one 
term's  work,  that  is,  one  credit,  will  be  accepted,  therefore, 
in  that  subject. 

2.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  the  courses  leading  to 
the  d^jee  of  bachelor  of  arts  must  offer  at  least  three  credits 
in  some  one  foreign  language,  chosen  from  among  the  elec- 
tives,  in  addition  to  the  language  chosen  from  among  the 
prescribed  subjects  in  the  first  list.  The  language  from  the 
elective  list  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  as  that  offered  in 
the  prescribed  list.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of 
Latin  in  the  University  must,  however,  offer  nine  credits 
in  Latin. 

3.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  the  courses  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  in  any  line  of  study  excefrt 
agriculture,  must  offer  solid  and  spherical  gecnnetry  among 
their  elcctives. 

4.  For  entrance  upon  the  agricultural  courses  leading  to 
the  de^ee  of  bachelor  of  science,  any  six  credits  from  the 
dective  list  will  be  accepted  instead  of  the  six  credits  in 
foreign  language;  f)ot  at  least  two  years  of  forc^  lan- 
fuage  study  in  the  University  must  be  taken  by  those  who 
make  this  option. 

The  amount  of  work  in  each  subject  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  University  authorities,  corresponds  to  the  mini- 
mum number  of  credits  assigned  is  shown  by  the  description 
of  subjects  bdow. 

SUBJECTS  ACCBPTBD  FOR  ADMISSION,  WITH  CREDITS 
Preierlbed 

Algebra   4  credits 

En^ish   Coroposttion    3  credits 

Engliih   Literature    6  credits 
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French,  or  German,  or  Greek,  or  Latin* 6  credits 

Plane  Geometry  3  credits 

History  3  credits 

Physical  or  Biological  Science  3  credits 

Astronomy  I      to  [^  credits 

Botany  iW  to  3  credits 

Chemistry  2      to  3  credits 

Civics t      to  3  credits 

Drawing  I      to  3  credits 

French 3      to  g  credits 

Geology  iH  to  3  credits 

Geometry,  Solid  and  Spherical i  credit 

German  .....3      to  9  credits 

Greek 3      to  7  credits 

History  3  credits 

Latin 3     to  "  credits 

Manual  Training  i      to  3  credits 

Physics  3  credits 

Physiography  1%  to  3  credits 

Physiology  I      to  3  credits 

Zoology 1%  to  3  credits 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  POR  ADMISSION 

I.  AixsBRA. — Fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions, 
simple  equations,  involution,  evolution,  radicals,  quadratic  equations 
and  equations  reducible  to  the  quadratic  form,  surds,  theory  of 
exponents,  and  the  analysis  and  solution  of  problems  involving  these. 

3.  AsTVONOUY. — To  obtain  a  single  credit  for  entrance  in 
astronomy,  the  student  must  pass  an  examination  covering  as  much 
text-book  work  as  is  contained  in  any  goo<l  text  For  iK  credits, 
the  entrance  requirement  implies,  in  addition  to  the  above,  some 
degree  of  practical  familiarity  with  the  geography  of  the  heavens, 
with  the  various  celestial  motions,  and  with  the  positions  of  some 
of  the  more  conspicuous  naked-eye  heavenly  bodies. 

3.  BoTAKV. — A  familiar  acquaintance  is  required  with  the  gen- 
eral structure  of  plants,  and  of  the  principal  organs  and  their  func- 
tions, derived  to  a  considerable  extent  from  a  study  of  the  objects; 
also  a  general  knowledge  of  the  main  groups  of  plants,  and  the 
ability  to  classify  and  name  the  more  common  species.  Laboratory 
note-books  and  herbarium  collections  must  be  presented. 

4.  Chemistry. — The  instruction  must  include  both  text-book 
and  laboratory  work.    The  work  should  be  so  arranged  that  at  least 
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one-half  of  the  time  shall  be  given  to  the  laboratofy.  The  course, 
as  it  is  given  in  the  best  high  schools  in  two  terms  or  three  terms, 
respecti-vdr,  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  University  for  the 
two  credits  or  three  credits  for  admission.  The  laboratory  notes, 
bearing  the  teacher's  indorsement,  must  be  presented  in  evidence 
of  the  actual  laboratory  work  accomplished.  Candidates  for  ad- 
mission may  be  required  to  demonstrate  their  ability  by  laboratory 
tests. 

5.  Cmcs. — Such  amoant  of  .  study  on  the  United  States  con- 
stitnlion,  its  history  and  interpret atim,  as  is  indicated  by  any  of 
the  nsnal  high  school  text-books  on  civil  government,  is  regarded 
as  suffident  for  one  term.  The  work  may  advantageously  be  com- 
tnned  with  the  dements  of  political  economy,  or,  better,  tbe  indus- 
trial history  of  the  country. 

6.  CouPDSTnoH  AND  Rheiokic — Correct  spelling,  capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation,  paragraphing,  idiom,  and  definition;  the  dements 
of  rhetoric.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  two  para- 
graphs of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  each  to  test  his  ability 
to  use  the  English  language. 

7.  DiAWiKG. —Free-hand  or  mathematical  drawing,  or  both. 
Drawii^-books  or  plates  must  be  submitted.  The  number  of  credits 
allowed  depends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  submitted. 

8.  English  Litesatuxe. — (a)  Each  candidate  is  expected  to 
have  read  certain  assigned  literary  masterpieces,  and  will  be  sub- 
jected to  such  an  exjunination  as  will  determine  whether  or  not  he 
has  done  so.  The  books  assigned  for  the  next  three  years  are  as 
followa : 

1901. — George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I.,  VI., 
XXII.,  and  XXIV.;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the 
Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefidd;  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Tennyson's  Princess; 
Sbalcetqtere's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

1902. — The  same  as  1901. 

1903. — The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers;  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Bums;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer;  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefidd;  Lowdl's  Vision  of  Sir  Lannfal;  Scott's 
Ivanhoe;  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Shakspere's  Julius 
Caesar;  Tennyson's  Princess. 

(h)  In  addition  to  the  above  the  candidate  will  be  required  to 
present  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  either  English  or  American 
literatore. 

(c)  The  candidate  will  be  examined  on  the  form  and  substance 
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of  one  or  more  books,  in  addition  to  those  named  under  (a).  For 
1901,  190Z  and  igo3  the  books  will  be  selected  from  the  list  below. 
The  examination  wilt  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  require  a  minute 
and  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named,  in  order  to  pass  it 
successfully. 

Shakspere's  Macbeth ;  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus, 
and  Lycidas;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macau- 
lay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

Two  years  of  high  school  work,  with  five  redtations  a  week, 
will  be  necessary  for  the  above  preparation. 

9.  F8ENCH. — One  yeaf't  work. — The  candidate  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  elemeniary  grammar  and  the  irregular 
verbs;  must  be  able  to  pronounce  correctly,  and  to  translate  simple 
spoken  French  phrases.  He  must  have  read  some  300  pages  of  easy 
prose,  including  one  modern  comedy,  and  must  be  able  to  translate 
ordinary  French  prose  at  sight. 

Two  year£  aiori.— In  addition  to  the  above,  the  candidate  must 
show  proficiency  in  advanced  grammar,  the  essentials  of  syntax,  and 
elementary  composition.  The  reading  of  not  less  than  400  pages 
of  standard  authors,  including  two  plays  of  Moliere,  is  required, 
and  the  memorizing  of  not  less  than  six  fables  or  anecdotes. 

Three  year^  work. — In  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
described,  the  candidate  must  have  had  further  work  in  composition, 
and  must  have  memorized  not  less  than  six  poems  or  anecdotes.  He 
must  further  have  read  not  less  than  500  pages  of  standard  authors, 
including  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  and  Hugo.  Some  acquaintance 
with  modern  lyrics  is  necessary, 

10.  Geology.— Familiarity  with  the  matter  found  in  Scott's  In- 
troduction to  Geology,  or  a  real  equivalent.  The  student  must  be 
able  to  recognize  well-marked  types  of  crystalline  and  fragmental 
rocks,  and  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  topography  of  the  region  in 
which  he  lives.  Additional  laboratory  and  field  work  will  be  given 
such  credit  as  it  merits. 

11.  Geoijct«y. — (a)  Plane  Geometry,  which  must  include  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  timdamental  definitions  and  axioms 
of  the  Euclidian  geometry,  together  with  the  propositions  relating 
to  lines,  circles,  theory  of  proportion  and  its  application  to  similar 
polygons,  and  the  Special  properties  of  regular  polygons  and  of 
circles.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  use  these 
propositions  in  the  solution  of  original  numerical  exercises  and  of 
supplementary  theorems. 

(b)  Solid  Geotnetry,  covering  the  .propositions  relating  to 
lines  and  planes  in  space,  polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones,  and  spheres, 
with  their  applications  to  the  solution  of  original  exercises. 
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iz.  Gehuan. — One  year's  a'i>rA.— Elementary  grammar,  espe- 
cially declension  of  articles  and  ordinary  nouns  and  pronouns,  use  of 
the  strong  and  the  weak  adjective,  the  two  conjugations  of  verbs, 
witb  the  principal  parts  and  meanings  of  all  the  strong  verbs, 
separable  and  inseparable  prefires,  the  use  of  common  prepositions, 
the  inverted  and  transposed  sentence  order.  Practice  in  writing 
German  sentences  should  accompany  this  work  throughout  the 
course,  but  the  German  script  is  not  insisted  upon.  Besides  the  work 
in  grammar,  the  student  should  read  not  less  than  150  pages  of  easy 
narrative,  or  descriptive  prose,  giving  careful  attention  to  its  trans- 
lation into  good  English. 

Two  year^  work. — In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  under  the 
one  year's  requirement,  the  pupil  should  know  the  syntax  of  cases, 
uses  of  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive,  complex  sentence  structure, 
uses  of  modal  aoxiliaries  and  of  participial  constructions.  The  trans- 
lation into  German  of  about  thirty-five  pages  of  narrative  prose 
should  insure  ready  application  of  grammatical  principles.  As  an 
additional  reading  requirement,  from  250  to  300  pages,  including 
one  of  Schiller's  historical  dramas,  and  about  thirty  pages  of  German 
lyrics,  should  be  translated.  Constant  practice  in  reading  German 
should  secure  an  accurate  pronunciation  and  a  feeling  of  the  rhythm 
and  rhetorical  form  of  the  works  studied. 

Three  years'  work, — The  third  year's  study  should  aim  to  secure 
an  easy  reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  Accurate  and  idiomatic 
translations  into  English,  constant  practice  in  sight  translation  and 
ia  writing  from  dictation  should  be  insisted  upon.  Standard  prose  of 
the  grade  represented  by  Heine,  Freytag,  or  Dahn,  not  less  than  100 
pages,  should  be  read,  together  with  selections  from  classic  poetry. 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Bamhelm  and  Goethe's  Egmont  or  Iphigenie 
anf  Tanris  are  especially  recommended.  Additional  work  in  prose 
composition,  or  in  the  writing  of  paraphrases  of  the  texts  read, 
should  insure  the  ability  to  write  simple  German. 

13.  Gksek. — To  obtain  three  credits,  the  exercises  in  any  of 
the  beginning  books,  and  one  book  of  the  Anabasis,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, must  be  offered.  For  six  credits,  two  books  of  the  Anabasis 
and  three  of  Homer,  or  their  equivalents,  additional  to  the  above, 
must  be  presented,  together  with  an  amount  of  Greek  prose  com- 
position equal  to  one  exercise  a  week  for  one  year. 

14.  History. — At  least  one  year  in  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: (a)  The  History  of  England  and  of  the  United  States; 
(b)  Genera]  History;  fcj  The  History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  The 
statement  of  requirements  in  each  subject  implies  the  use  of  a  sub- 
stantial text-book,  together  with  some  elementary  training  in  the 
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use  of  reference  books.  The  one-year  course  in  General  History 
will,  for  the  present,  be  counted  for  entrance  credit,  but  is  not 
recommended.  If  but  one  year  can  be  given  to  History,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  that  year  be  devoted  to  the  History  of  England  and 
of  the  United  States.  Three  additional  credits  may  be  given  for 
a  second  year  of  more  advanced  work  in  any  of  the  three  subjects 
named  above.  When  two  years  can  be  given  to  History,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  subjects  taken  be  the  History  of  Greece 
and  Rome  followed  by  the  History  of  England  and  of  the  United 
States. 

15.  Latin.— F»rj(  year's  wort.— Such  knowledge  of  inflections 
and  syntax  as  is  given  in  any  good  preparatory  Latin  book,  together 
with  the  ability  to  read  simple  fables  and  stories. 

Second  year's  work. — Four  books  of  Qesar's  Gallic  War,  or  its 
equivalent  in  Latin  of  equal  difficulty.  The  ability  to  write  simple 
Latin  based  on  the  text 

Third  year's  work. — Six  orations  of  Cicero.  The  ability  to  write 
simple  Latin  based  on  the  text.  The  simpler  historical  references 
and  the  fundamental  facts  of  Latin  syntax. 

Fourth  year's  work. — The  scansion  of  hexameter  verse,  six 
books  of  Vergil,  with  history  and  mythology. 

16.  Mantjai,  Tbaininc— Experience  in  the  use  of  wood-work- 
ing tools  will  be  required.  Forge,  foundry,  or  machine  work  may 
be  substituted  for  wood  work.  The  number  of  credits  allowed  will 
depend  upon  the  time  spent  upon  the  subjects  and  the  technical 
knowledge  obtained. 

17.  Physical  or  Bioi/xjicai.  Science.— For  this  there  may  be 
offered  any  one  of  the  following  subjects  or  combination  of  subjects : 
Physics,  one  year;  chemistry,  one  year;  botany  and  zoology,  each 
a  half  year. 

The  subjects  must  be  taught  in  part  by  laboratory  methods  and 
the  pupil's  note-books  must  be  submitted.  Other  evidences  of  work 
done,  as  illustrative  drawings,  collections  of  specimens,  etc,  should 
be  presented.  Examinations  cover  the  subject-matter  as  presented 
in  text-books  in  most  common  use  in  high  schools.  See  also  the 
descriptions  given  under  the  several  subjects. 

18.  Physics. — The  elements  of  physical  science  as  presented  in 
such  text-books  as  Appleton's  School  Physics,  or  Avery's  Elements 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  or  Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of  Physics, 
or  Gage's  Elements  of  Physics.  The  candidate  must  have  had  lab- 
oratory practice  equivalent  to  that  described  in  the  laboratory  text- 
books of  Hall  and  Bergen,  Allen,  or  Chute.  The  candidate's  labora- 
tory note-book  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  e 
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19.  Physiography, — The  amount  and  character  of  the  work 
rc()turft]  for  the  minimum  credit  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Mill's 
Realm  of  Nature,  or  Davis's  Physical  Geography, 

For  additional  credits,  the  principles  of  climatology,  ability  to 
read  physical  and  contour  maps,  interpretation  of  weather  maps,  and 
forecasting  of  weather,  etc,  will  be  considered. 

20.  Phvsiolocv.— For  one  credit  are  required  the  anatomy, 
histology,  and  physiology  of  the  human  body  and  the  essentials  of 
hygiene,  taught  with  the  aid  of  charts  and  models  to  the  extent  given 
in  Martin's  Human  Body  (Briefer  Course).  For  more  than  one 
credit,  the  course  must  have  included  practical  laboratory  work 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  number  of  credits,  beyond  one, 
will  be  determined  in  each  case  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  work. 

31,  Zoology. — The  instruction  must  include  laboratory  work 
equivalent  to  four  periods  a  week  for  a  half  year  besides  the  time 
required  for  text-book  and  recitation  work  When  the  examination 
is  taken,  note-books  and  drawings  must  be  presented  which  shall 
show  the  character  of  work  done  and  the  types  of  animals  studied. 
The  drawings  are  to  be  made  from  the  objects  themselves  and  not 
copied  from  illustrations,  and  the  notes  are  to  be  a  record  of  the 
student's  own  observation  on  the  animals  examined.  The  amount 
of  equipment  and  character  of  surroundings  must,  of  course,  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  work  done  and  the  kind  o£  animals  studied, 
but  in  any  case  the  student  should  have  at  least  a  fairly  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  external  anatomy  of  each  of  eight  or  ten  animals 
distributed  among  several  of  the  larger  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  should  know  something  of  their  life  histories  and  of 
their  more  obvious  adaptations  to  environment.  It  is  recommended 
that  especial  attention  be  given  to  such  facts  as  can  be  gained  from 
a  careful  study  of  the  living  animal.  The  names  of  the  largest 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  with  their  most  important  distin- 
guishing characters  and  illustrative  examples,  selected  when  practic- 
able from  familiar  forms,  ought  al^o  to  be  known. 

PROGRAM  OF  EXAMINATIONS.  SEPTEMBER  11-14.  i!»i 
All  persons  who  wish  to  enter  the  University  in  Sep- 
tember, 1901,  except  those  holding  certificates  of  graduation 
from  accredited  schools  and  scholarship  certificates,  and 
those  for  whom  a  transfer  of  all  entrance  credits  from  some 
other  college  or  university  has  already  been  approved,  must 
present  themselves  at  the  Registrar's  office.  Library  HalU 
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at  9  o'clock  a,  m.,  Wednesday,  September  nth.  At  that 
time  applications  for  admission  will  be  received,  and  appli- 
cants will  be  given  all  necessary  directions  as  to  examina- 
tions. 

The  program  of  examinations  is  as  follows : 

Chemistry,  2  or  3  credits Wednesday     9:50  a.  m. 

Geology,  2  or  3   credits Wednesday     9:50  a. 

Astronomy,   i  or  ili  credits Wednesday    II  :I0  a. 

History,  3  or  6  credits Wednesday   12  :so  p. 

Physiography,  i^  or  3  credits Wednesday     3:20  p. 

English  Literature,  6  credits Thursday        7:50  a. 

English  Composition,  3  credits Thursday 

Latin,    3   or   6   creditl Thursday 

Physics,  3  credits Thursday 

Algebra,   4  credits Friday 

Civics,   I  to  3  credits Friday 

Geometry,  Plane,  3  credits Friday 

Geometry,  Solid,  i  credit Friday 

Physiology,  i  to  3  credits Friday 

German,   3  or  6  credits Saturday 

French,  3  or  6  credits Saturday 

German,  credits  7  to  9 Saturday 

French,  credits  7  to  9 Saturday 

Latin,  credits  7  to  t: Saturday 

Botany,  iVt  to  3  credits Saturday 

Biology,  3  to  6  credits Saturday 

Zoology,   iW  to  3  credits Saturday 

The  time  for  examinations  in  Free  Hand  Drawing  and 
in  Maniml  Training  will  be  arranged  with  candidates. 

ADMISSION  BY  TRANSFER  FROM  OTHER  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES 
A  person  who  has  entered  another  college  or  university 
of  recognized  standing  will  be  admitted  to  this  University 
upon  presenting  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the 
institution  from  which  he  comes  and  an  official  statement 
of  the  subjects  upon  which  he  was  admitted  to  such  institu- 
tion, provided  it  appears  that  the  subjects  are  those  required 
here  for  admission  by  examination,  or  real  equivalents. 
Candidates,  to  enter  the  University  in  this  way,  should  sub- 
mit such  papers  to  the  Registrar  before  the  time  of  entrance, 
so  that  all  doubtful  points  may  be  cleared  up  in  advance. 
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ADMISSION  AS  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 
Persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  candidates 
for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  to  classes,  after  satisfying  the 
President  and  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  department  in 
which  such  classes  are  taught,  that  they  possess  tiie  requisite 
information  and  ability  to  pursue  profitably,  as  special  stu- 
dents, the  chosen  subjects.  Such  students  are  not  matric- 
ulated ;  they  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  seven  dollars  and  a  half  a 
semester,  in  addition  to  the  regular  incidental  fee  of  twelve 
dollars. 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture  special  students  may  be 
received  at  sixteen  years  of  age  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  other  special  students,  except  that  they  may  hold 
scholarships  in  agriculture  (p.  286). 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 
After  satisfying  in  some  of  the  ways  already  enumerated 
all  the  entrance  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  after  matriculating,  the  applicant  for  advanced 
standing  may  secure  such  standing  either  by  examination  or 
by  transfer  of  credits  from  some  other  college  or  university. 

1.  By  Examinalion. — Candidates  for  advanced  standing, 
not  from  other  colleges  or  universities,  may  secure  such 
standing  on  examination.  In  the  case  of  freshman  students 
seeking  advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  their  preparatory 
work,  such  standing  shall  be  granted  after  satisfactory 
examination  only,  unless  the  applicants  are  from  fully  ac- 
credited schools.  In  that  case  a  transfer  of  credits  may  be 
made  as  provided  below. 

2.  By  Transfer  of  Credits. — Credits  from  other  colleges 
or  universities  may  be  accepted  by  the  Faculty  for  advanced 
standing;  but  at  least  one  year's  work  in  residence  at  the 
University  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  bachelor's 
degree. 

In  all  cases  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  is  required, 
together  with  a  certified  record  of  work  done  in  the  institu- 
tion from  which  the  applicant  comes.     These  should  be 
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presented  for  approval  some  time  before  the  student  enters 
for  work. 

Upon  approval  of  the  Faculty  freshmen  may  receive 
credit  for  advanced  work  done  in  fully  accredited  high 
schools. 

REGISTRATION 

At  the  banning  of  the  first  semester  each  student  must 
present  himself  for  registration  within  the  time  set  for  that 
purpose,  before  the  formation  of  classes,  and  he  must  be 
present  at  the  first  exercise  of  each  class  he  is  to  attend. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  are  held  as  often  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
instructor  the  necessities  of  the  work  require.  Examinations 
are  also  given  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  on  the  work  of 
the  semester,  in  all  subjects  except  those  whose  character 
renders  it  imnecessary  or  impracticable. 

A  record  is  kept  of  each  student's  standing. 

SEMESTERS  AND  RECESS 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  semesters,  each  cov- 
ering eighteen  weeks  of  instruction.  There  is  a  recess  of 
two  wedts  at  the  Christmas  holidays. 

For  dates  of  opening  and  closing,  see  Calendar,  p.  5. 

GRADUATION 

In  all  cases  credit  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  "semester 
hours"  (see  p.  180)  is  required  for  graduation.  The  can- 
didate for  a  degree  in  any  course  must  complete  all  the  sub- 
jects prescribed  for  graduation  in  that  course,  and  when,  in 
doing  this,  he  does  not  gain  the  necessary  credit  of  one  hVni 
dred  and  thirty  hours,  he  must  make  up  the  deficiency  by  the 
election  of  other  courses. 

The  combinations  of  studies  under  which  a  student  may 
graduate  are  too  numerous  to  describe  here ;  they  are  given 
under  the  separate  colleges  and  schools. 
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GOVERNMENT 

The  government  of  the  University  is  vested  by  the 
Trustees  primarily  in  the  President  of  the  University,  in  the 
Faculty,  in  the  Council  of  Administration,  and  in  the  Deans. 

The  President  is  the  executive  head  of  the  University. 

The  Dean  of  the  General  Faculty  has  general  oversight 
of  the  instructional  work  of  the  University,  and  especial 
supervision  of  the  graduate  school.  By  order  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  he  also  fills  the  office  of  Vice-President. 

The  Dean  of  each  college  is  responsible  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  University  regulations  within  his  college. 

The  Council  of  Administration  is  composed  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Dean  of  the  General  Faculty,  the  Dean  of  the 
Woman's  Department  and  the  Deans  of  the  separate  col- 
leges. It  constitutes  an  advisory  board  to  the  President, 
and  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  of  discipline. 

The  Council  does  not  exerdse  general  legislative  func- 
tions, but  when  any  matter  arises  which  has  not  been  pro- 
vided for  by  ccnnmon  usage  or  by  rule  of  the  General 
Faculty,  and  which  cannot  be  conveniently  laid  over  till  the 
next  meeting  of  the  General  Faculty,  the  Council  may  act 
upon  the  same  according  to  its  discretion. 

The  determination  of  the  general  internal  policy  of  the 
U-  iversity  is  in  charge  of  the  Faculty. 

The  faculties  of  the  different  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
University  are  composed  of  the  members  of  the  corps  of 
instruction  of  these  colleges  and  schools,  and  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  matters  which  pertain  exclusively  to  these 
organizations,  subject  always  to  higher  University  authority. 
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ORGANIZATION 
For  the  purpose  of  more  efficient  aduiinistration,  the  Uni- 
versity is  divided  into  several  colleges  and  schools.  This 
division  does  not  imply  that  the  colleges  and  schools  are 
educationally  separate.  They  are  interdependent  and  to- 
gether form  a  unit.  In  addition  to  the  courses  mentioned 
as  given  in  each  college  and  school,  instruction  in  military 
science  and  physical  training  is  provided.  The  organization 
is  as  follows : 

I.    The  College  of  Literature  and  Arts, 
II.    The  College  of  Engineering. 

III.  The  College  of  Science. 

IV.  The  College  of  Agriculture. 
V.    The  Graduate  School. 

VI.  The  School  of  Library  Science. 

VII.  The  School  of  Music. 

VIII.  The  College  of  Law. 

IX.  The  College  of  Medicine. 

X.  The  School  of  Phannacy. 

XL  The  School  of  Dentistry. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  ARTS 
The  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  offers — 

1.  General  courses,  offering  a  wide  range  of  electives. 

2,  Specialized  courses,  or  courses  under  the  group  sys- 
tem, including — 

a.  The  Classical  Group. 

b.  The  English  Group. 

c.  The  German  and  Romanic  Language  Group. 

d.  The  Latin  and  Modem  Language  Group. 

e.  The  Philosophical  Group. 

f.  The  Political  Science  Group. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 
Tlie  College  of  Engineering  offers  courses — 
I.     In  Architecture. 
3.     In  Architectural  Engineering. 

3.  In  Civil  Engineering. 

4.  In  Electrical  Engineering. 

5.  In  Mechanical   Engineering, 

6.  In  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering. 

7.  In  Railway   Engineering. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE 
The  College  of  Science  offers  courses  arranged  in  six 
groups,  as  follows — 

I.     The  Chemical  and  Physical  Group. 
3.    The  General  Science  Group. 

3.  The  Household  Science. Group. 

4.  The  Mathematical  Group. 

5.  The  Pedagogical  Group. 

6.  The  Preliminary  Medical  Group. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  courses  in — 

1.  Agronomy. 

2.  Animal   Husbandry. 

3.  Dairy  Husbandry.  ' 

4.  Horticulture. 

5.  Household  Science. 

6.  Veterinary  Science. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
The  Graduate  School  offers  courses  in — 

1.  Agriculture. 

2.  Engineering. 

3.  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  the  Arts. 

4.  The  Sciences. 

An  enumeration  of  the  departments  of  graduate  study 
is  given  at  the  beginning  of  "General  Description  of 
Courses"  (p.  161),  and  the  separate  graduate  courses 
offered  are  described  in  connection  with  the  proper  subjects 
in  the  list  of  courses  which  there  follows. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

The  School  of  Library  Science,  or  the  "State  Library 

School,  offers  a  course  of  study,  extending  over  four  years, 

in  preparation  for  the  practice  of  the  work  of  a  librarian. 

The  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  library  science. 

THE   SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
The  School  of  Music  offers  courses  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music. 
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THE  COLLEGE   OF   LAW 
The  College  of  Law  offers  a  course  of  study  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws, 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 
The  College  of  Medicine  offers  a  course  of  study  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  M.D, 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 
The  School  of  Pharmacy  offers  a  course  in  all  branches 
necessary  to  a  complete  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of 
pharmacy,  including  pharmacy,  chemistry,  materia  medica, 
botany,  physics,  and  physiology.  The  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  graduate  in  pharmacy  or  to  that  of  phairmaceutical 
chemist. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY 
The  School  of  Dentistry,  to  be  opened  in  October,  1901, 
will  offer  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  D.D.S. 
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FACULTY 
Akdbew  S.  Draper,  LL.D.,  President. 
David  Kini,ey,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  Eccmomics  (On  leave,  i9c»- 

1901). 
Thomas  J.  Burrill,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Botany. 
Sauuel  W.  Shattuck,  C.E.,  Mathematics. 
Charles  W.  Rolfe,  M.S.,  Geology. 
Arthur  W.  Palmbi,  ScD.,  Chemistry. 
Frank  F.  Frederick,  Art  and  Design. 
Herbert  J.  Barton,  A.M,,  Latin. 
Charles  M.  Moss,  Ph.D.,  Greek, 
Daniel  K.  Dodge,  Ph.D.,  English. 
Albert  P.  Carman,  Sc.D.,  Physics. 
EvARTS  B.  Greene,  Ph.D.,  History. 
Katharine  L.  Sharp,  Ph.M.,  B.L.S.,  Libraiy  Science. 
George  T.  Kemp,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Physiology. 
Jacob  K.  Shell,  M.D.,  Physical  Trainii^. 
Lewis  A.  Rhoades,  Ph.D.,  Germaji, 
James  B.  Scott,  J.U.D.,  Public  Law. 
Thouas  a.  Clark,  B.L.,  Acting  Dean,  Rhetoric. 
Aothur  H.  Daniels,  Ph.D.,  Philosophy. 
Gexxcx  D.  Fairfield,  A.M.,  Romanic  Languages. 
Charles  W.  Tooee,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Public  Law  and  Admin- 

istratioa. 
Newton  A.  Wells,  M.P.,  Painting. 
Edwin  G.  Dexter,  B.Pd.,  Ph.D.,  Education. 
Isabel  Bevieb,  Ph.M.,  Household  Science. 
Edmond  G.  Fech6t,  Majos  U.S.A.,  (retired).  Military. 
Edgar  J  Townsend,  Ph.D.,  Mathematics. 
Violet  D.  Jayne,  A.M.,  English. 
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Harry  S.  Grindlev,  ScD,,  Chemistry. 

Heruan  S  Piatt,  Ph.D.,  Rwnanic  Languages. 

Frank  Smith,  A.M.,  Zoology. 

George  H.  Meyer,.  A.M.,  Secretary,  German, 

Stratton  D   Brooks,  M.Pd,,  Education. 

Matthew  B.  Hammond.,  Ph.D.,  Economics  and  Sociology. 

Jennette  E,  Carpenter,  O.M.,  Physical  Training, 

George  A   Huff,  Jr.,  Coach  of  Athletic  Teams, 

William  C.  Brenke,  M.S.,  Astronomy. 

Henry  L.  Schoolcraft,  Ph.D.,  History. 

Neil  C,  Brooks,  Ph.D,,  German. 

Martha  J,  Kyle,  A.M.,  Rhetoric. 

Henry  L.  Coab,  A.M.,  Mathematics. 

William  A.  Adams,  A.B.,  Rhetoric  and  Public  Speaking. 

Edward  J.  Lake,  B.S.,  Art  and  Design. 

Lucy  H,  Carson,  A.M.,  English. 

George  M.  Holferty,  M.S.,  Botany. 

John  H.  McClellan,  A.M.,  Zoology. 

Justus  W.  Folsom,  S.D.,  Entomol<^;y. 

Nathan  A.  Weston,  M.L.,  Economics. 

Clarence  W.  Alvord,  A.B,,  History. 

Daisy  L.  Blaisdell,  A.M.,  German, 

Florence  N.  Jones,  A.M.,  French, 

Cornelia  E.  Simon,  Household  Science, 

Hugh  J,  Graham,  A.B.,  Rhetoric. 

Helen  L,  McWilliams,  A.B.,  Fellow,  French. 

William  G,  Palmer,  A.B.,  Fellow,  Latin. 

Oscar  L,  Housel,  Military. 

AIMS  AND  SCOPE 
The  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  includes  those 
branches  usually  comprised  in  a  department  of  philosophy 
and  arts,  with  the  exception  of  the  natural  sciences.  The 
aim  of  the  College  is  a  double  one :  to  furnish  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  to  afford  opportunity  for  specialization  in  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  the  political  sciences.  It  is  believed 
tljat  this  double  purpose  can  be  accomplished  best  by  a 
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judicious  ojmbiiiation  of  prescribed  and  elective  studies, 
which,  while  so  directing  the  work  of  the  student  as  to 
segire  the  desired  mental  training,  will  allow  him  a  c(mi- 
siderable  range  of  choice  in  the  selection  both  of  his  main 
line  of  work  and  of  subjects  auxiliary  thereto. 

In  conformity  with  this  genera!  plan,  it  is  provided  that 
students  may  graduate  either  under  a  system  offering  a 
choice  of  a  considerable  nundier  of  subjects,  or  under  one  in 
which  the  principal  part  of  tlie  student's  work  is  in  a  single 
line  of  study,  or  a  group  of  related  lines.  The  subjects  which 
may  be  selected  for  this  special  study  are  listed  as  major 
dectives  on  page  70,  These  two  systems  are  named  re- 
spedjyely  the  general  course  system  and  the  specialized 
course,  or  group,  system. 

The  only  degree  given  in  this  College  is  that  of  A.B. 

THE  GENERAL  COURSE  SYSTEM 
In  the  General  Course  System  it  is  planned  to  permit  the 
student  to  select  his  studies  from  as  wide  a  range  of  subjects 
as  he  pleases,  restricted  only  by  a  certain  minimum  of  pre- 
scribed work  and  by  certain  requirements  as  to  the  time 
which  must  be  spent  upon  each  subject  in  order  to  secure  a 
reasonable  degree  of  concentration.  The  prescribed  sub- 
jects are  part  of  the  work  of  the  first  two  years.  So  far 
as  possible,  the  work  of  the  freshman  year  must  be  made 
up  wholly  of  prescribed  subjects,  and  the  rest  of  the  pre- 
scribed work  must  be  done  in  the  sophomore  year.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  prescribed  work,  moreover,  the  student  is 
permitted  a  choice  of  lines  of  study.  For  example,  while 
a  year  of  science  is  prescribed  for  all  students,  any  one 
of  the  sciences  may  be  chosen. 

After  finishing  the  prescribed  subjects,  each  student 
ranst  elect  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  to  yield  him  the 
necessary  credit  for  graduation.  At  least  two  electives 
must  be  pursued,  each  for  two  years,  so  that  the  student 
may  secure  twenty  hours'  credit  in  each.  These  two  sub- 
jects are  known  as  his  majors.    The  word  is  applied  ia 
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the  general  course  system  to  any  subjects  primarily  classed 
in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  in  which  the  student 
secures  twenty  hours'  credit.  The  subjects  are  listed  as 
major  electives,  on  page  70,  If  the  student  pursues  the 
study  of  any  one  of  these  subjects  for  less  than  two  years, 
it  is  credited  to  him  as  a  minor,  as  is  also  any  subject 
not  there  listed,  regardless  of  the  time  spent  mi  it. 

In  the  choice  of  his  electives  other  than  his  majors,  the 
student  may  take  a  minimum  of  work  in  each  of  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  subjects,  or  he  may  take  a  maximum 
amount  of  work  in  the  minimum  number  of  subjects  neces- 
sary to  fill  up  his  time  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  elective  minor  courses  open  to  the  students 
of  the  College  include  subjects  offered  in  the  other  col- 
leges and  schools  of  the  University.  The  sciences  are  not 
an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  College  of  Literature 
and  Arts,  but  they  are  so  important  a  part  of  a  liberal 
education  that  every  student  of  the  College  is  earnestly 
urged  to  extend  his  study  of  them  so  far  as  may  be.  Cer- 
tain courses  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  although  of  a  somewhat  technical 
nature,  may  also  be  counted  for  credit  in  the  College 
of  Literature  and  Arts.  These  are  more  particularly 
menti(med  under  "minor  courses,"  on  page  70. 


Credit  for  130  hours  (p.  180),  including  the  prescribed 
military  and  physical  training,  is  required  for  graduation 
under  the  general  course  system.  Every  student  must 
take  the  prescribed  subjects;  in  addition,  he  must  select 
at  least  two  subjects  from  the  list  of  major  electives,  and 
he  must  then  choose  work  sufficient  to  yield  him  the  re- 
mainder of  the  required  number  of  hours. 

No  credit  is  granted  in  any  subject  unless  the  student 
pursues  it  for  the  minimum  time  for  which  any  course  in 
the  subject  is  offered.    For  example,  if  a  student  elects  a 
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course  which  yields  two  hours'  credit  for  one  semester,* 
he  must  stay  in  the  class  during  the  semester  in  order  to 
get  any  credit  at  all.  No  credit  is  granted  for  less  than 
ten  hours'  work  in  the  first  year  of  the  study  of  any  for- 
eign language.  After  the  first  year  credit  may  be  ob- 
tained for  the  work  of  a  single  semester. 

THE  SPECIALIZED  COURSE,  OR  GROUP,  SYSTEM 
A  specialized,  or  group,  course  is  one  in  which  the 
student  is  required  to  pursue  a  single  line  of  study  for 
three  consecutive  years,  in  addition  to  doing  the  prescribed 
work  and  writing  a  thesis.  At  least  twenty  hours'  work  in 
the  chosen  subject  must  be  done  before  the  beginning  of 
the  senior  year.  No  student  may  be  enrolled  in  a  special- 
ized course  without  the  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  he  wishes  to  do  his  principal  work. 
The  subject  in  which  the  thirty  hours'  work  is  required 
is  called  the  student's  major,  and  must  be  chosen  from  the 
list  of  major  electives  (p.  70). 

As  a  rule,  those  students  only  who  take  a  specialized 
anirse  will  be  recommended  from  this  College  for  fellow- 
ships, scholarships,  and  other  university  honors. 


Credit  for  130  hours,  including  the  prescribed  military 
and  physical  training,  together  with  an  acceptable  thesis,  is 
required  for  graduation  under  the  group  system.  Every  stu- 
dent must  take  the  prescribed  subject.  Not  later  than  the 
banning  of  his  junior  year  he  must  designate  the  group  in 
which  he  wishes  to  be  enrolled.  He  must  at  that  time  choose 
one  subject  in  the  group  as  his  major,  the  study  of  which, 
alone  or  with  the  subjects  designated  as  specifically  prepara- 
tory to  it,  he  mu9t  pursue  during  the  remaining  two  years, 
and  secure  in  it  at  least  thirty  hours'  credit  in  all.  He  must 
then  select,  with  the  j^>provaI  of  the  head  of  the  department 

•See  tor  eiaiDple  Ci*U  EogiDcering  16,  p.  11 1. 
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in  which  his  major  subject  belongs,  a  sufficient  number  of 
other  studies  to  yield  him  the  necessary  number  of  hours. 

A  student  in  a  specialized  course  must  also  present  an 
acceptable  thesis.  This  thesis  must  be  on  a  topic  connected 
with  his  major  study,  and  must  present  the  results  of  inves- 
tigation made  during  the  last  year  of  the  student's  course. 
The  work  of  investigation  must  be  the  required  work  in  the 
major  subject,  in  whole  or  in  part,  during  the  student's 
senior  year. 

As  in  the  general  course  system,  no  credit  is  given  for 
parts  of  courses,  and  at  least  one  full  year's  work  must  be 
done  by  those  who  begin  a  foreign  language,  in  order  to 
secure  any  credit  therefor.  The  same  work  may  not  be 
credited  both  as  major  and  minor. 

The  groups  are  as  follows ; 

Tlie  Classical  Group,  including  Greek  and  Latin  as  the 
major  subjects.  One  of  these  languages  must  be  taken  for 
■  thirty,  the  other  for  twenty,  hours. 

The  English  Group,  including  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages. Students  in  this  group  must  take  two  years  of 
French  or  German  before  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year, 
or  must  be  able  to  read  one  of  these  languages  easily.  Those 
who  elect  the  course  in  language  must  have  at  least  two 
years  of  German. 

The  German  and  Romanic  Language  Group.  Either 
German  or  French  may  be  taken  as  a  major,  but  twenty 
hours'  credit  in  the  oliier  must  be  secured.  Besides  the 
required  work  in  English,  all  students  must  elect  additional 
English  sufficient  to  make  a  total  of  at  least  ten  hours.  Stu- 
dents of  marked  ability,  who  take  French  as  a  major,  are 
advised  to  take  the  courses  offered  in  Spanish  or  Italian. 

The  Latin  and  Modern  Language  Group,  including  Latin, 
German,  and  French.  Twenty  hours'  credit  must  be  obtained 
in  the  language  chosen  for  a  minor. 

The  Philosophical  Group,  including  education,  philoso- 
phy, psychology,  and  mathematics  as  major  subjects.  In 
this  group  the  second  year  of  the  student's  work  is  devoted 
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to  studies  Specifically  preparatory  to  the  principal  subject, 
wbich  is  itself  taken  up  at  the  beginning;  of  the  third  year. 

Students  in  this  group  who  make  philosophy  a  major 
must,  in  the  second  year,  miake  ten  hours  of  credit  from 
among  these  subjects :  Anthropcrfogy,  psychology,  econom- 
ics 17  (sociology),  Greek  5. 

Those  who  make  psychology  their  major  subject  must, 
in  their  second  year,  make  ten  hours  from  among  these  sub- 
jects: Botany  i,  2;  economics  17;  philosophy  2,  6,  8;  physi- 
ology 4 ;  zoology  i . 

When  education  is  the  major,  the  work  specifically  pre- 
paratory is  l(^c  (philosophy  la  or  ib),  outlines  of  {^iloso- 
phy  (philosophy-  2),  and  dementary  and  educational  j>8y- 
chology. 

Those  students  who  make  mathematics  their  major  woric 
must  take  the  courses  in  mathematics  numbered  2,  4,  6,  7,  9, 
10,  II,  15,  16,  17,  and  may  elect  as  many  more  courses  as 
desired.  They  must  also  make  ten  hours  in  philosophy, 
(includit^  philosophy  la  or  ib),  and  either  twenty  hours  in 
German  or  ten  in  French. 

The  Political  Science  Group,  including  economics,  his- 
tory, and  public  law  and  administration.  All  students  in 
this  group  must  take  the  three  elementary  courses :  history 
I,  econ<»nics  la  and  ib,  and  public  law  and  administration  i ; 
and  must  also  secure  five  hours  in  physiography,  and  at 
least  three  hours  in  philosophy,  selected  from  courses  i,  2, 
3,  and  4.  All  students  in  the  group  must  take  at  least  one 
year's  work  in  either  French  or  German,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  junior  year,  or  must  furnish  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  their  ability  to  use  at  least  one  of  the  languages. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SUBJECTS 


Advanced  Algebn  (Math.  I,  a) ;  3  or  3  hoars. 
English  I ;  5  hours. 

French  i,  German  I  and  3,  Greek  i,  3,  or  Latin  i ;  10  hours. 
Geometry,  Solid  and  Spherical;  3  hours. 
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'     History,  I  or  3  and  6;  6  hours. 

Logic  (Philosophy  la  or  lb)  ;  3  hours. 
Military  i,  3;  5  hours. 
Physical  Training — 
For  men,  2U  hours. 
For  women,  3  hours. 
Natural  Science;  10  hours. 
•Rhetoric  r,  3;  11  hours. 
Trigonometry  (Math.  3,  4)  ;  3  or  2  hours. 

ELECTIVE 
MAJOR  couRasa 
Economics  i  to  22;  20  to  44  hours. 
English  I  to  18;  20  to  40  hours. 
French  I  to  4 ;  20  to  36  hours, 
(^nnan  i,  3  to  131  20  to  50  hours. 
Greek  1  to  8 ;  20  to  30  hours. 
History  I  lo  10 ;  20  to  44  hours. 
Latin  1  to  9;  20  to  50  hours. 
Mathematics  i  to  25;  20  to  59  hours. 
Education  I   to  9;  20  to  27  hours. 
Philosophy  2  to  8 ;  20  to  21  hours. 

Public  Law  and  Administration   i  to  9;  30  to  38  hours. 
Psychology  i  to  8;  20  hours. 
Rhetoric  I  to  8 ;  30  to  35  hours. 

UlNOR  COURSES 

The  necessary  number  of  hours  additional  to  those  pro- 
vided for  in  the  prescribed  subjects  and  the  chosen  major 
electives  may  be  secured  from  any  of  the  subjects  offered 
in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  or  in  the  College 
of  Science,  the  requirements  for  which  the  student  can 
meet.  But  not  more  than  twenty  hours  in  Art  and  Design 
may  be  counted  toward  the  degree  nor  more  than  five 
hours  in  physical  training,  including  the  amount  prescribed. 
Course  iz  in  library  science  may  be  taken  as  a  minor. 
Certain  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Engineering 
may  also  be  chosen;  as,  for  example,  history  of  archi- 

•Studenti  Hcurini  an  Bvetrnge  semeMer  gride  of  Bj  per  cent,  in  Rhsloric  i  will 
b«  eicuied  tiom  tlia  (dditional  TmuiTeaient  fn  Rtniiaric. 
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lecture  (Arch.   28);  heating  and  ventilation   (Arch.   13); 
domestic  architecture  (Arch.  27),  etc. 

The  attention  of  young  women  is  especially  called  to 
the  courses  grouped  under  Household  Science,  p.  238. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 
All  the  prescribed  subjects  must  be  finished  by  the  end  of 
the  sophomore    y£ar.     The  following  statement  gives  the 
years  and  semesters  in  which  they  occur : 

FIRST  YEAR 

Fifteen  to  eighteen  hours*  work  a  week,  exclusive 
oF  military  and  physical  training,  must  be  chosen  each 
semester  from  among  the  fcdiowing  subjects:  those  in 
italics  must  be  in  the  list  chosen.  It  is  expected  that  five 
hours  in  natural  science  will  be  taken  each  semester  from 
the  options  named  below;  but  if  one  desires  to  pursue  an 
extended  course  in  physics  instead,  he  may  omit  science 
in  the  freshman  year  and  take  up  that  subject  in  the 
sophomore  year. 
fvrst  Sequester — 

History:  Mediseval  and  Modern  European  History  (Hist,  i), 
Of  19th  Century  History  (HisL  3)  ;  3  or  2  hours. 

Language  and  Literature:  English  i,  5  hours;  French  i,  or 
Gennan  t,  or  Greek  i,  or  Latin  r,,S  hours;  Rhetoric  i,  3  hours. 

Mathematics:  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Math.  I, 
a  or  3.  4)  ;  5  hours. 

Military:     Drill  (Mil.  i)  ;  I  hour. 

Natural  Science :  Astronomy  5,  or  Zoology  10,  or  Botany  2,  or 
Chemistry  1,  or  Physiography  I,  or  Entomology  I  or  2;  5  hours. 

Physical  Training— 

For  men — Physical  Training  I,  3;  il4  hours. 
For  women — Physical  Training  7,  9;  2  hours. 
Second    Semester — 

History:  Medieval  and  Modem  European  History  (Hist,  i), 
3  hours  continued;  or  igth  Century  History  (Hist.  2),  continued, 
and  Roman  History   (Hist.  6),  S  hours.  ■ 

Langu^e  and  Literature:  French  i,  or  German  3,  or  Greek  2, 
or  Latin  i,  continued  as  begun  in  the  first  semester;  5  hours. 
Rhetoric  i,  continued;  3  hours. 
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Mathematics:    Solid  and   Spherical  Geometry;  3  hours. 
Military:    Tactics  and  Drill  (Mil.  i,  3)  j  2  hours. 
Natural  Science:    Astronomy  4,  or  Botany  i,  or  Chemistir  2 
or  aa  or  3a  or  3b,  or  Geology  3,  or  Physics  3,  or  Physiology  4)  or 
Zoology  I,  or  Entomology  3  or  41  5  hours. 
Physical  Trmning — 
For  men — Physical  Training  i,  3;  1%  hours. 
For  women— Physical  Training  7;  i  hour, 

SECOND  YEAR 

Fifteen  to  eighteen  hours'  work  per  week,  exclusive  of 
military  and  physical  training,  must  be  chosen  each  semester. 
This  work  must  include  all  of  the  prescribed  subjects  which 
were  not  taken  in  freshman  year.  (See  p.  69,  and  the 
classification  under  first  year.)  It  must  also  include  the 
following : 

Logic:     (Phil.  la  first  semester,  or  Phil.  lb  second  semester)  ; 

Military:    Drill  (Mil.  2)  both  semesters;  a  hours. 

Rhetoric:  English  Coinpositioa  (Rbet.  3} ;  first  or  second 
semester,  5  hours. 

The  remaining  hours  may  be  made  up  by  the  election 
of  any  subjects  the  requirements  for  which  the  student 
can  meet. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

The  studies  of  these  are  all  elective. 

LEGAL  STUDY  AND  COU,EGE  WORK 
By  a  proper  selection  of  his  studies  it  is  possible  for  a 
prospective  law  student  to  take  both  his  degree  in  arts 
and  his  degree  in  law  in  six  years.  A  student  who  in- 
tends to  do  this  should  announce  his  purpose  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  his  sophomore  year,  and  is  advised 
to  enroll  in  the  political  science  group.  He  should  first 
do  all  the  work  prescribed  for  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  A.B.  (see  pp.  66,  67)  ;  he  should  then  take  studies  suffi- 
cient to  leave  him  not  more  than  fifteen  hours'  credit  to 
make  in  the  senior  year  of  his  college  course.  The  stu- 
dent during  this  year  should  enroll  in  the  College  of  Lawr 
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and  take  the  first  year's  work  there.  Of  this  work  ten 
hours,  but  no  more,  may  be  counted  in  the  College  of 
Oterature  and  Arts  as  part  of  the  fifteen  hours  remaining 
to  be  taken  for  the  arts  degree.  These  ten  hours  must 
be  in  contracts  (Law  i)  and  real  property  (Law  3). 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  take  this  law  work  for 
credit  toward  the  arts  degree  until  their  senior  year;  nor 
are  they  permitted  to  take  it  at  ail  unless  they  are  regularly 
matriculated  candidates  for  the  arts  degree. 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  for  every  law  subject 
taken  by  students  who  do  not  pay  the  regular  law  school 
fees. 

SPECIAL  COURSE   PREPARATORY   TO   LAW 

This  course  is  suggested  as  a  suitable  one  for  students 
who  do  not  intend  to  take  the  degree  of  A.B.  before  enter- 
ing the  College  of  Law.  Prospective  law  students  who 
wish  to  get  their  arts  degree  first,  should  arrange  their 
work  as  suggested  in  the  statement  about  "Legal  Study 
and  College  Work."  If  a  student  can  spend  but  two 
years  in  preliminary  study  he  should  take  the  following 
course : 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Priaciples  of  Economics  and  English  Economic  History 
(Econ.  I,  a  and  b)  ;  Medixval  and  Modern  European  History  (HisL  ' 
1} ;  Historical  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Politics  (Hist.  3); 
Political  Institutions  (Pub.  Law  and  Admin,  i)  ;  Jurisprudence 
(Pub.  Law  and  Admin.  2)  ;  Rhetoric  and  Themes   (Rhet.   l). 

2.  Five  hours  tn  economics  from  these  courses :  Money  and 
Banking  (Econ.  3)  ;  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  (Econ. 
4)  ;  The  Transportation  Problem  (Econ.  8)  ;  Mediaeval  and  Mod- 
em European  History  (Hist,  i)  ;  Historical  Introduction  to  Con- 
tempotaiy  Politics  (Hist.  2)  ;  Political  Institutions  (Pub.  Law 
and  Adfflin.  i)  1  Jurisprudence  (Pub.  Law  and  Admin.  3) ; 
Rhetoric  and   Themes    (Rhet.    1]. 

SECOND  YEAR 

I.  Five  hours  in  economics  from  these  courses :  Financial 
History  of  the  United  Sutes  (Econ.  4)  ;  The  Tariff  Problem 
(Econ.  7) ;  The  Ubor  Problem  (Econ.  12)  ;  The  Monopoly  Prob- 
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lem  (Econ.  i8)  ;  American  History  (Hist.  3);  or  English  Con- 
stitutional History  (Hist.  4) ;  Comparative  Administrative  Law 
(Pub.  Law  and  Admin.  5) ;  Oral  Discussions  (Rhct.  5) ;  Public 
Speaking   (Rhet.  ?)• 

2.  Five  hours  in  economics  from  these  courses:  Money  and 
Banking  (Econ.  3)  ;  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  (Econ. 
4) ;  Public  Finance  (Econ.  5) ;  The  Transportation  Problem 
(Econ.  8);  American  History  (Hist.  3);  or  English  Constitu- 
tional History  (Hist.  4)  ;  International  Law  (Pub.  Law  and  Admin. 
4)  ;  Comparative  Administrative  Law  (Pub,  Law  and  Admin.  5)  ; 
Oral  Discussions    (Rhet.   5). 

If  a  student  can  spend  but  one  year  in  preliminary  work 
he  should  select  from  the  above  course  such  subjects  as 
he  is  prepared  for. 

COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching 
are  advised  to  enroll  in  the  group  {pp.  67-69)  in  whidi 
occur  the  special  subjects  which  they  wish  to  teach.  It  is 
possible  for  a  student  so  to  combine  the  studies  of  the 
group  he  enters  with  electives  in  pedagogy  and  psychology 
as  to  give  him  both  the  necessary  knowledge  of  his  spe- 
cialties and  the  desirable  pedagogical  preparation.  Stu- 
deifts  who  have  teaching  in  view  should  in  all  cases  con- 
sult the  Dean  of  the  College  before  they  make  up  their  study 
lists. 

As  a  rule,  students  who  arrange  their  courses  of  study 
with  reference  to  teaching  particular  subjects  will  have 
the  preference  in  recommendations  to  positions  calling  for 
teachers  of  those  subjects. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

ART  AND  DESIQN 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  of  art  and  design  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  to  ofTer  courses  that  will  assist  stu- 
dents in  their  University  studies,  cultivate  their  esthetic 
taste,  and  equip  them  for  future  art  work. 

The  department  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
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University,  has  broadened  its  courses  of  study  and  has 
increased  the  number  of  its  instructors  so  that  it  now 
offers  many  courses  in  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  and 
design,  making  it  possible  for  any  University  student,  with- 
out additional  expense,  to  secure  valuable  instruction  in  art. 

All  the  courses  of  the  department  are  also  open  to  spe- 
cial students  of  art.  These  students  enjoy  opportunities 
beyond  the  reach  of  students  in  the  usual  art  school,  since 
all  of  the  departments  of  the  Preparatory  Schpol  and  of 
the  University  are  open  to  them  without  additional  ex- 
pense. 

On  account  of  the  close  connection  of  the  department 
of  art  and  design  with  the  other  departments  of  the 
University,  students  may  specialize  in  the  artistic  sides 
of  their  chosen  courses  of  study,  and  students  wishing 
to  become  teachers  of  drawing  or  manual  training  in 
the  public  schools  may  arrange  courses  to  suit  their 
individual  needs, 

BCONOUICS 

The  work  in  economics  for  undergraduates  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  student  can  take  a  continuous  course  for 
from  one  to  three  years.  The  courses  are  designed  to 
cover  as  large  a  field  as  possible  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  and  to  present  all  disputed  matters  from  different 
points  of  view. 

Minor  courses  in  sociology  are  provided  for  in  the 
department. 

EDUCATION 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  of  education  to  meet 
as  fully  as  possible  the  needs  of  the  prospective  secondary 
school  teacher,  and  those  of  the  city  superintendent.  The 
normal  schools  of  our  state  are  well  equipped  for  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  the  elementary  schoc^s,  and  it  is  intended 
that  this  work  shall  be  supplemented,  though  not  duplicated, 
here.  General  courses  in  the  history  of  education  and 
the  principles  of  pedagogy  are  offered,  but  graduates  of 
normal  schools  who  have  had   similar  courses   may  be 
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given  credit  for  them,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  more  specific  phases  of  pedagogical  work. 
The  department  works  in  conjunction  with  others  of  the 
University  in  directing  the  student's  energies  in  such  a 
way  that  the  technical  preparation  to  teach  a  special  group 
of  high  school  subjects  may  be  combined  with  the  proper 
pedagogical  training  to  enable  the  teacher  to  af^ly  his 
knowledge  most  advantageously.  Special  problems  in  re- 
search and  investigation  are  offered  to  graduate  students. 
The  department  possesses  a  pedagogical  library  and 
museum,  which  is  a  unique  feature.  In  it  are  various 
materials,  all  of  interest  and  value  to  the  student  of  the 
theory  and  art  of  teaching,  the  whole  forming  a  working 
pedagogical  laboratory, 

ENGLISH  LANQUAOB  AND  LITERATURE 

The  courses  are  designed  to  give  a  continuous  view  of 
the  twofold  subject  fr<»n  the  earliest  times  to  our  own  day. 
In  the  junior  and  senior  years  double  courses  are  offered, 
so  that  students,  having  had  the  fundamental  work  of  the 
sophomore  year,  may,  if  desired,  confine  themselves  either 
to  philology  or  to  literature.  The  aim  in  the  study  of 
literature  is  to  approach  the  works  of  an  author  from 
the  philosophical,  emotional,  and  esthetic,  as  well  as  from 
the  merely  linguistic  and  historical  points  of  view. 

FRENCH 

(See  RcHnanic  Languages,  p.  80). 


Four  years  of  instruction  are  offered  in  this  subject. 
By  alternating  the  work  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  pro- 
vision is  made  that  students  whose  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage at  entrance  enables  them  to  begin  with  the  third 
year's  work,  can  pursue  the  subject  throughout  their 
course.  The  work  of  the  first  and  second  years  is  intended 
to  give  the  student  the  best  possible  reading  knowledge. 
In  the  second  semester  of  the  second  year  an  opportunity 
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is  offered  those  whose  special  interest  in  the  language  is 
as  a  tool  in  scientific  or  technical  studies,  to  read  some 
work  of  a  scientific  character,  but  ability  to  translate 
readily  and  accurately  is,  in  all  cases,  especially  empha- 
sized. 

The  wort  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  consists  of  a 
critical  study  of  the  classic  poets  and  modem  writers,  and 
of  lectures  in  German  literature. 

GREEK 

The  general  purposes  of  the  courses  laid  out  in  this 
subject  are  first,  to  teach  the  Greek  language ;  second,  to 
train  students  to  appreciate  its  literature ;  and  third,  to  call 
attention  to  those  numerous  problems  in  the  history, 
thought,  and  institutions  of  the  Greeks  which  illustrate 
similar  phenomena  noticeable  among  ourselves.  To  ac- 
complish the  first  object,  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar,  particularly  by  making  the  syntax  ap- 
pear as  the  evidence  of  orderly  mental  procedure,  and  by 
continual  practice  in  extemporaneous  translation.  The 
second  is  effected  by  a  study  of  the  surroundings  and  spirit 
of  an  author,  and  of  those  literary  devices  which  give 
character  to  his  productions.  The  third  end  is  reached 
through  familiar  talks  upon  suitable  topics  as  they  are 
met. 

HISTORY 

In  the  courses  offered  by  this  department  the  effort  is 
made,  not  merely  to  give  students  a  general  knowledge 
of  historical  facts,  but  also  to  give  them  some  conception 
of  the  aims  and  methods  of  historical  science,  and  of  the 
materials  with  which  it  deals.  To  this  end  exetcises  in 
historical  investigation,  more  or  less  elementary,  will 
form  a  prominent  part  of  the  work  in  all  the  higher  under- 
graduate courses,  as  well  as  in  the  seminaries. 

ITALIAN 

( See  Romanic  Languages,  p.  So) . 
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LATIN 

The  courses  at  present  offered  in  Latin  are  nine  in 
number  and  extend  over  three  years.  The  first  year's 
instruction  is,  as  far  as  needed,  grammatical,  prominence 
being  given  to  Latin  writing  as  the  best  method  of  ac- 
quiring a  mastery  of  the  language. 

As  soon  as  this  preliminary  work  is  done,  the  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  two  ends.  The  first  is  the  acquisition  of 
power  to  read  the  language  with  ease  and  pleasure  The 
thought  is  constantly  emphasized  that  students  are  not 
simply  reading  Latin — they  are  reading  some  of  the  great 
literary  masterpieces  of  the  world,  and  should  enjoy  them 
as  sudi.  The  second  aim  is  to  introduce  the  student  to 
the  daily  life  of  the  Roman ;  to  make  his  home  life  vivid 
and  his  political  life  a  reality. 

The  courses  offered  include  a  teachers'  class,  the  work 
of  which  is  based  on  the  needs  of  those  teaching  prepara- 
tory Latin,  and  methods  of  presentation,  difficulties,  aims, 
and  results  are  discussed.  The  members  of  the  class  do 
the  work  which  they,  as  teachers,  should  require  of  their 
pupils,  and  at  intervals  take  charge  of  the  recitation. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  object  of  the  instruction  in  pure  mathematics  is 
to  promote  habits  of  mental  concentration  and  continuity 
of  thought,  to  develop  the  capacity  to  form  and  combine 
abstract  conceptions,  and  to  cultivate  deductive  reasoning. 
The  course  is  so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching,  and  of 
those  who  study  the  science  for  the  love  of  it. 

The  mathematical  courses  open  to  students  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Literature  and  Arts  include  the  entire  offering  of 
the  University  in  mathematics. 

MILITARY  BCIBHCE 

The  work  of  the  department  of  military  science  is  pre- 
scribed for  all  male  students  of  the  Colleges  of  Literature 
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and  Arts,  Engineering:,  Science,  and  Agriculture.  A  full 
description  of  the  work  offered  and  of  the  aims  and  scope 
of  the  department  will  be  found  farther  on  in  the  catalog. 
(See  p.  292.) 

PHtLOBOFHY 

The  work  in  this  department  includes  history  of  philoso- 
phy, metaphysics,  ettucs,  and  k^c,  and  is  so  arranged  that 
the  student  may  take  a  continuous  course  for  either  one  or 
two  years. 

The  (xiurses  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
make  philosophy  their  specialty,  and  also  of  those  who  desire 
an  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  a  means  of  gmeral  cul- 
ture. It  is  the  constant  aim  to  emphasize  the  meaning  and 
interest  of  philosophy  and  the  relations  of  its  problems  to 
the  life  of  man. 

PHYSICAL.  TRAIHIMQ 

The  work  of  this  department  is  offered  to  all  students 
in  the  University.  Consequently  the  department  properly  be- 
longs in  all  the  colleges.  A  full  description  of  its  aim  and 
scope  is  given  farther  on.     (See  p.  293.) 

PSYCHOLOaY 

Besides  the  opportunity  offered  in  this  department  for 
scientific  training  and  original  research,  there  is  also  given  a 
basis  for  general  culture.  The  student  is  tau^t  to  observe 
psychic  phenomena  in  himself,  and  in  his  social  surround- 
ings, both  individual  and  ccdlective,  and  is  thus  given  a 
standpoint  from  which  to  approach  social  and  ethical  ques- 
tions intelligently. 

Historically,  psychol(^;y  is  treated  with  a  view  to  giving 
the  student  a  connected  idea  of  the  development  of  the  sub- 
ject Its  experimental  development  and  recent  phases  are 
given  special  attentirw,  with  particular  comment  upon  the 
probable  lines  of  its  future  developtneat,  and  the  place  in 
human  economy  which  it  aims  to  fill. 
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PUBLIC  LAW  AMD  ADIIIN13TRAT10N 

The  courses  in  public  law  and  admJnSstration  are  planned 
with  two  purposes  in  view:  (i)  to  give,  in  conjunction 
with  the  instruction  in  economics  and  history  that  informa- 
tion and  training  which  arc  requisite  to  intelligent  citizen- 
ship; and  (2)  to  afford  opportunities  for  advanced  work 
to  those  who  may  desire  more  thorough  preparation,  either 
for  active  political  life  or  preliminary  to  the  study  of  law. 

To  meet  these  ends,  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  the 
subject  may  be  pursued  continuously  for  three  years.  The 
elementary  courses  are  given  every  year,  while  the  advanced 
courses  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

The  courses,  as  a  whole,  are  intended  to  cover  the  theory 
of  the  state,  its  organization  and  practical  operaticm. 

RHETORIC  AND  ORATORY 

The  object  of  the  courses  in  this  department  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  principles  of  rhetoric,  to  teach 
him  correctness  and  effectiveness  in  the  writing  of  English, 
and  to  give  him  some  practice  in  the  oral  expression  of  his 
ideas.  The  subject  matter  is  presented  by  means  of  text- 
books and  lectures,  though  more  emphasis  is  put  upon  prac- 
tice than  upon  theory. 

ROMANIC  LANQUAQES  AND  LlTBRATUttBS 

This  department  offers  four  years  of  instruction  in 
French  and  one  year  each  in  Spanish  and  Italian.  In  the 
elementary  courses  the  main  object  is  to  give  the  student 
correct  pronunciation,  grammatical  knowledge,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  read  the  languages  with  facility.  In  the  second  year 
attention  is  especially  directed  to  various  phases  of  nine- 
teenth century  literature;  efiEort  is  made  to  ground  the  stu- 
dent thoroughly  in  the  modem  idiom,  and  lectures  are  given 
upon  the  outlines  of  French  literature.  The  work  of  the 
third  year  is  a  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Ability  to  understand  readily  spoken  French  is 
requisite  for  admission  to  this  course.     The  field  of  the 
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fourth  year's  work  is  literature  and  society  in  the  ei|^teenth 
century.  A  graduate  course  is  offered  in  Old  French;  some 
of  the  more  important  texts  are  studied,  and  attention  ia 
given  to  the  origins  of  the  lai^uage. 

SOCIOLOOV 

See  courses  15  and  17  under  economics,  p.  2t8.  See 
also  for  allied  courses,  anthropology,  p.  187,  and  psychol- 
ogy-, p.  269. 

SPAHIfiH 

{See  Romanic  Languages,  p.  80). 
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FACULTY 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.D.,  President. 
N.  Clifford  Ricker,  D.Arch.,  Dean,  Architecture. 
Thomas  J.  Burrill,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Bacteriology. 
Samuel  W,  Shattuck,  C.E.,  Mathematics. 
Ira  O.  Baker,  C.E.,  Civil  Engineering. 
Arthur  N.  Talbot,  C.E.,  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering; Mechanics. 
Arthur  W.  Palmer,  ScD,,  Chemistry. 
Frank  F,  Frederick,  Art  and  Design. 
Samuel  W.  Parr,  M.S.,  Applied  Cliemistry.     (On  leave.) 
Daniel  K.  Dodge,  Ph.D.,  English, 

Lester  P.  Breckenridge,  Ph.B.,  Mechanical  Engineering, 
David  ICinley,  Ph.D.,  Economics.     {On  leave.) 
Albert  P.  Carman,  Sc-D.,  Physics. 
Jacob  K,  Shell,  M.D.,  Physical  Training. 
Lewis  A.  Rhoades,  Ph.D.,  Gennao. 
Thomas  A.  Clark,  B.L.,  Rhetoric. 
George  D.  Fairfield,  A.M„French,  Spanish. 
William  S,  Aldrich,  M.E.,  ElectricaJ  Engineering. 
Newton  A.  Wells,  M.P.,  Decoration  and  Rendering. 
Edmond  G.  Fech±t,  Major  U.S.A.,  (retired).  Military. 
Edgar  J   Townsend,  Ph.D.,  Mathematics. 
James  M.  White,  B.S.,  Architecture. 
William  Esty,  B,S,,  A,M,,  Electrical  Engineering. 
Harry  S.  Grindley,  ScD.,  Chemistry. 
Herman  S  Piatt,  Ph.D.,  French, 
Fred  A.  Sageb,  B.S.,  Physics. 
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Cyrus  D.  McLane,  B.S.,  Architecture,  Mechanics. 

Jaues  D.  Phillips,  B.S,,  General  Engineering  Drawing. 

Seth  J.  Temple,  Ph.B.,  Architecture. 

Oscar  Quick,  A-M,,  Physics. 

William  H.  Browne,  Jr.,  A.B,,  Electrical  Engineering. 

Georgb  H.  Meyer,  A.M.,  German. 

George  A.  Goodehough,  M.E.,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

MiLo  S,  Ketchum,  C.E.,  Civil  Engineering. 

Matthew  B.  Hammond,  Ph.D.,  Economics. 

Charles  T.  Wilder,  B.S.,  Photography,  Blue  Prints. 

William  C.  Brenke,  M.S.,  Astronomy. 

Neil  C.  Brooks,  Ph.D.,  German. 

Edward  L.  Milne,  M.S.,  Mathematics. 

Martha  J.  Kyle,  A.M.,  Rhetoric. 

Henry  L.  Coar,  A.M.,  Mathematics. 

Edward  C.  Schmidt,  M.E„  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Ee©  C.  Oliver,  B.S,,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

William  A.  Adams,  A.B.,  Rhetoric. 

&WARD  J-  Lake,  B.S.,  Art  and  Design. 

Lucy  H.  Carson,  A.M.,  English. 

Robert  L.  Short,  A.B.,  Mathematics. 

Alfred  L.  Kuehn,  B.S.,  Civil  Engineering. 

DwiCHT  T.  Randall,  B.S.,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Ernest  W.  Ponzer,  B.S.,  Mathematics. 

James  F.  Kable,  B.S.,  General  Engineering  Drawing. 

Harry  C.  Marble,  B.S.,  Electrical  Engineering. 

Cyril  B.  Clark,  Machine  Shop. 

Albert  R,  Curtiss,  Wood  Shop. 

Henry  Jones,  Foi^  Shop. 

Joseph  Wilson,  Foundry, 

Hugh  J.  Graham,  Rhetoric. 

Roy  H.  Slocum,  B.S.,  Mechanics. 

Harry  C  Coffeen,  M.S.,  General  Engineering  Drawing. 

Oscar  L.  Housel,  MQitary. 
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AIMS  AND  SCOPE 
The  purposes  of  the  College  of  Engineering  are  thor- 
oughly to  prepare  men  for  the  professions  of  engineering 
and  architecture,  and  also  to  offer  a  6rst-rate  training  for 
future  managers  of  great  business  enterprises.  The  dif- 
ferent courses  must  therefore  comprise  both  general  and 
technical  studies.  A  primary  requisite  of  success  is  the 
ability  to  present  briefly  and  clearly  ideas  in  terse,  correct, 
and  vigorous  English.  A  large  fund  of  general  knowledge 
is  now  essential  lo  every  professional  man  in  order  to  main- 
tain proper  influence  among  business  men.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  social  customs  and  life  is  equally  helpful. 

The  marked  tendency  now  toward  specialization  requires 
the  graduate  to  be  able  successfully  to  enter  any  specialty  of 
his  profession,  thus  requiring  both  breadth  and  thoroughness 
in  his  technical  training,  with  frequent  applications  to  prac* 
tical  problems.  Employers  have  no  time  to  educate  assist- 
ants in  the  details  of  their  work. 

But  a  solid  foundation  in  mathematics  is  still  indis- 
pensable, and  this  science  is  so  presented  as  to  be  most  prac- 
tically useful.  Since  a  great  part  of  the  most  valuable 
knowledge  is  found  only  in  foreign  languages,  the  graduate 
should  be  able  to  read  such  technical  works  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  rapid  advances  in  modern  engineering. 

The  time  devoted  to  technical  studies  increases  during 
the  courses,  and  occupies  more  than  half  the  period  of  Uni- 
versity attendance. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Text-books  arc  used  for  theory,  facts  and  data,  since  (if 
enriched  by  notes  and  additions)  they  afterwards  form  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  a  professional  library.  Lectures  are 
also  given,  when  proper  text-books  do  not  exist,  to  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  student  by  presenting  in  concise  form 
the  latest  results  and  practice.  Discussions  elucidate  difficult 
points,  and  they  are  illustrated  fully  by  diagrams,  drawings, 
blue-prints  and  photographs  of  executed  work.     The  dec- 
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trie  lantern  is  also  fully  employed.  Seminar  classes  present 
and  discuss  papers  on  interesting  technical  ideas.  Applica- 
tions of  the  theoretical  instruction  are  profusely  made  to 
numerical  proUems,  to  designs,  and  to  working  drawings. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  special  equipment  of  each  department  is  described 
in  connection  with  that  department.  The  g«neral  equip- 
ment of  the  Cdl^e  consists  of  a  good  reference  library  of 
indexes,  pocket-books,  mathematical  tables,  and  other 
works,  t<^jether  with  a  very  valuable  collection  of  apparatus 
for  economizing  time  and  ensuring  accuracy  in  engineering 
calculations.  These  are  much  used  for  checking  computa- 
tions and  for  measuring,  reducing,  and  tabulating  observed 
data,  especially  for  theses,  and  also  for  computing  tables. 

The  principal  instruments  are  Thomas's  lo-place  arith- 
mcMneter,  giving  accurate  results  to  20  places;  Thacher's 
axnpuung  scales;  Grant's  computing  machines;  other  calcu- 
lating machines,  various  types  of  slide  rules,  adders,  etc. ; 
Amsler's  polar  planimeter  and  Amsler's  int^rator;  Co- 
radi's  linear  and  polar  planimeters  for  very  accurate  meas- 
urement of  irregular  plane  areas;  Coradi's  pantagraph  for 
the  autotnatic  reducti<m  of  drawings  and  maps. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  DEPARTMENTS 
ARCHITECTURE 

This  department  oflers  two  courses  of  instruction  and 
practice,  enabling  the  graduate  to  enter  respectively  the  pro- 
fessions of  architect  and  architectural  engineer. 

The  course  in  architecture  prepares  for  the  examination 
prescribed  by  the  state  license  law  for  architects  and  for  the 
general  practice  of  architecture.  Instruction  is  given  by 
text-books,  by  fully  illustrated  lectures,  and  especially  by 
practice  in  drawing,  rendering,  and  design,  extending 
through  four  years  and  ending  with  a  carefully  rendered 
thesis  design. 
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The  qjecialties  of  the  course  are  construction,  design,  and 
architectural  history. 

EQUIPMENT 

A  large  collection  of  casts  of  ornament,  models  of  struc- 
tures, working  drawings  and  blue  prints,  specimens  of 
stones,  bricks,  tiles,  terra  cotta,  fixtures  and  fittings,  etc., 
is  arranged  in  the  architectural  museum.  More  than  20,000 
engravings,  photographs,  etc.,  mounted  on  cards,  are  classi- 
fied for  quick  reference  in  the  drawing  rooms.  An  electric 
lantern  is  used  in  a  specially  fitted  room,  together  with  a 
collection  of  4,000  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  history  of 
architecture  and  that  of  painting.  A  very  fine  architectural 
library  is  located  in  a  large  room  in  the  department,  and 
is  open  for  use  by  students  during  the  entire  day.  The 
drawing  rooms  are  spacious,  well  lighted,  amply  supplied 
with  desks,  lockers,  and  boards. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Required  for  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Architecture 

Pint  Ye*r 

1.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Math.  2,  4) ;  Letter- 
ing, Elements  of  Drafting,  Sketching  and  Working  Drawings 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  la,  ib,  ic)  ;  Free-hand  Drawing  or  Modeling 
(Arch.  20  or  21)  ;  French  S,  or  German  B  or  i  or  4,  or  English  I; 
Military  2 ;  Physical  Training  I,  3  or  7,  9. 

2.  Analytical  Geometry  (Math.  6) ;  Descriptive  Geometry 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  2)  ;  Architectural  PergpectiTe  (Arch.  14I  ; 
French  6,  or  German  3  or  5  or  6,  or  Engli^  a;  Military  i,  2; 
Physical  Training  i,  3. 

Second  Year 

1.  Applied  Mechanics  (Theo.  and  App.  Mech.  4) ;  Wood  Con- 
struction (Arch,  a)  ;  The  Orders  of  Architecture  (Arch.  8) ;  Phys- 
ics i;  Monthly  Problems  (Arch.  9) ;  Art  and  Design  8  or  9;  Rhet- 
oric 2;  Military  2. 

2.  Strength  of  Materials  (Thea  and  App.  Mech.  s) ;  Masonry 
and  Metal  Construction  (Arch.  3) ;  Requirements  and  planning  of 
Buildings  (Arch.  15);  Physics  i;  Monthly  Problems  (Arch.  9); 
Rhetoric  2;  Military  2. 
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Third  Year 

1.  Histoij  of  Architecture  (Arch.  6) ;  Details  of  Styles  {Arch. 
7);  Architectural  Seminary  (Arch,  ti);  Sanitary  Construction 
(Arch.  4) ;  Architectural  Designing  (Arch.  17) ;  Chemistry  I,  or 
Ecoiunnics  la;  Monthly  Problems   (Arch.  g). 

2.  History  of  Architecture  (Arch.  6) ;  Details  of  Styles  {Arch. 
7}  1  Aichitectural  Seminary  (Arch.  11);  Graphic  Statics  and  Roofs 
(Arch.  5)  ;  Architectural  Composition  (Arch.  18)  ;  Working  Draw- 
ings and  Residence  Design  (Arch.  10,  16) ;  Monthly  Problems 
(An*.  9). 

Pourtb  YeM 

I.  Si^erintcndcnce.  Estimates,  and  Specifications  (Arch.  12) ; 
Hestiiig  and  Ventilation  (Arch.  13) ;  Renaissance  Design  (Arch. 
2a);  Gothic  and  Romanesque  Design  (Arch.  23,  24). 

z.  Design  of  Ornament  (Arch.  25);  Mural  Decoration  (Arch. 
38);  Snrreyinr  (CHvil  Eng'g  10)  ;  Thesis. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ENGINEERING 
This  course  of  study  prepares  graduates  for  professional 
practice  as  architects,  structural  designers  and  computers, 
as  well  as  superintendents  of  construction.  It  is  intended 
for  students  who  prefer  the  structural  and  mathematical 
side  of  the  profession  to  its  artistic  side,  and  who  desire  to 
pursue  the  full  engineering  course  in  mathematics  and  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  iron  and  steel  con- 
struction now  employed  in  buildings.  It  differs  from  the 
architectural  course  principally  in  the  addition  of  a  second 
year  of  mathematics  and  of  a  year  of  study  in  bridge 
analysis  and  design,  and  in  devoting  considerably  less  time 
to  architectural  drawing  and  design. 

COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION 

Rtquired  for  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Archileclttral  Engineering 

Pint  Year 

I.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Math.  2,  4)  ;  Letter- 
ing, Elements  of  Drafting,  Sketching  and  Working  Drawings 
(^wing,  Gen.  Eng'g  la,  lb,  tc) ;  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g 
1)1  or  Free-hand  Drawing  or  Modeling  (Arch.  20  or  ai)  ;  French 
5.  or  German  B  or  i  or  4,  or  English  1 ;  Military  a;  Physical  Train- 
ing i,  3  or  7. 
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2.  Analytical  Geometry  (Math.  6);  Descriptive  Geometry 
(Drawling,  Gen,  Eng'g  2)  ;  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i) ;  or  Free- 
hand Drawing  (Arch,  ao  or  21)  ;  or  Architectural  Perspective  (Arch. 
14) ;  French  5,  or  German  3  or  5  or  6,  or  English  2;  Military  I,  2; 
Physical  Training  i,  3  or  7. 

Sscond  Ytar 
I.    Differential  Calculus  (Math.  7)  ;  Wood  Omstruction  (Arch. 
3) ;  The  Orders  of  Architecture  (Arch.  8)  ;  Physics  I,  3;  Rhetoric 
3;  Military  a. 

3.  Integral  Calculus  (Math.  9) ;  Masonry  and  Metal  Construc- 
tion (ArcK  3}  ;  Requirements  and  Planning  of  Buildings  (Arch. 
IS) ;  Pities  I,  3 ;  Rhetoric  » ;  Military  2. 


1.  Analytical  Mechanics  and  Resistance  of  Materials  (Theo. 
and  App.  Mech.  i,  2a) ;  History  of  Architecture  (Arch.  6)  ;  Archi- 
tectural Seminsiy  (Arch,  11);  Sanitary  Construction  (Arch.  4); 
Chemistry  i. 

2.  Resistance  of  Materials,  Hydraulics  (Theo,  and  App.  Mech. 
3b,  3) ;  History  of  Architecture  (Arch.  6) ;  Architectural  Seminary 
(Arch.  II) ;  Graphic  Statics  and  Roofs  (Arch,  5)  ;  Chemistry  16, 

Fourth  Ynr 

1.  Superintendence,  Estimates,  and  Specifications  (Arch,  is) ; 
Hesting  and  Ventilation  (Arch.  13) ;  Architectural  Engineering 
(Arch,  ig)  ;  Bridge  Analysis  and  Details  (Civil  Eng'g  12,  13). 

2.  Working  Drawings  (Arch.  10) ;  Residence  Design  (Arch. 
16)  1  Bridge  Details  and  Design  (Civil  Eng'g  13,  14);  Surveying 
(Civil  Eng'g  10) ;  Thesis. 

aVIL  ENGINEERING 
The  design  in  this  department  is  to  furnish  a  course  of 
theoretical  instruction,  accompanied  and  illustrated  by  a 
large  amount  of  practice,  which  will  enable  the  student  to 
enter  intelligently  upon  the  various  and  important  duties  of 
the  civil  engineer.  While  the  instruction  aims  to  be  prac- 
tical by  giving  the  student  information  and  practice  di- 
rectly applicable  in  his  future  professional  work,  the  prime 
object  is  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties.  The 
power  to  acquire  information  and  the  ability  to  use  it  are 
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held  to  be  of  far  greater  value  than  any  amount  of  so- 
called  practical  knowledge. 

SQUIPMENT 

This  department  has  an  extensive  equipment  of  com- 
passes, engineers'  transits,  solar  transits,  levels,— ordinary 
and  precise, — plane  tables,  sextants,  chronometers,  barom- 
eters, etc.  For  the  lecture  room,  the  department  is  pro- 
vided with  full-sized  joints  of  an  actual  railroad  bridge, 
sections  of  columns,  eye-bars,  etc.,  and  a  large  collection  of 
lithographs,  photographs,  and  blue-prints  of  bridges  and 
buildings. 

The  cement  laboratory  occupies  rooms  in  Engineering 
Hall,  and  is  provided  with  slate  tables,  testing  machines, 
molding  machines,  sieves,  etc.,  and  sample  barrels  of  Iiy- 
draulic  cement,  varieties  of  sand,  and  other  necessary  ma- 
terials. 

COURSB  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ReqiitTtd  for  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Civti  EngineeriHg 

Pint  Year 

1.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Math.  I,  3);  Letter- 
ing, Elements  of  Drafting,  Sketching  and  Working  Drawings 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  la,  ib,  ic)  ;  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i)  ; 
French  5,  or  German  B  or  i  or  4,  or  English  I ;  Military'  2 ;  Phys- 
ical Trainiiq;  I,  3. 

2.  Analytical  Geometry  (Math.  6) ;  Deacriptive  Geometry 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  2) ;  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i);  French 
5,  or  German  3  or  5  or  6,  of  English  2;  Military  i,  2;  Physical  Train- 
ing I,  3- 

Second  Year 

1.  Differential  Calculns  (Math.  7)  ;  Surveying  (Civil  Eng'g 
21)  ;  Physics  i,  3;  Rhetoric  2;  Military  2. 

2.  Integral  Calculus  (Math,  g)  ;  Topographical  Surveying  (Civil 
Eng'g  22)  ;  Railroad  Curves  (Civil  Eng'g  23) ;  Physics  i,  3;  Rhet- 
oric 2;  Military  2. 

Third  Yeu 

I.  Analytical  Mechanics,  and  Resistance  of  Materials  (Theo. 
and  App.  Mech.  i,  2a);  Railroad  Engineering  (Civil  Eng'g  4); 
Oieniistry  i;  Steam  Engines  (Mech.  Eng'g  16). 
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2.  Resistance  of  Materials,  and  Hydraulics  (Tbeo.  and  App. 
Mech.  3b,  3) ;  Graphical  Statics  and  Roofs  (Arch.  5) ;  Road  Engi- 
neering (Mun.  and  San.  Eng'g  i) ;  Descriptive  Aatronomy  (Astron, 
4)  ;  Steam  Boilers  (Mech.  Eng'g  17). 

Foorlh  Year 

1.  Bridge  Analysis,  and  Bridge  Details  (Civil  Eng'g  13,  13) ; 
Masonry  Construction  (Civil  Eng'g  5)  ;  Water  Supply  Engineering 
(Mun.  and  San,  Eng'g  2)  ;  Practical  Astronomy  (Altron.  6) ; 
Thesis. 

2.  Bridge  Details,  and  Bridge  Design  (Civil  Eng'g  13,  14) ; 
Sewerage  (Mun.  and  San.  Eng'g  3)  ;  Railroad  Structures  (Civil 
Eng'g  17) ;  Tunneling  (Civil  Eng'g  15),  or  Geodesy  (Civil  Eng'g 
6)  ;  Economics  2  or  8;  Engineering  Contracts  and  Specifications 
(Civil  Eng'g  16} ;  Thesis. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

INSTRUCTION 

This  is  a  course  in  theoretical  and  applied  electricity. 
The  first  two  years  of  work  are  substantially  the  same  as  In 
the  other  engineering  courses.  The  last  two  years  of  work 
include  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  steam  engineer- 
ing and  electrical  engineering.  In  each  of  these  branches 
the  student  is  thoroughly  familiarized  with  principles  and 
their  applications  in  designing  and  in  experimental  and  con- 
structive work. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  lecture  rooms,  drafting  rooms,  and  laboratories  are 
furnished  in  a  suitable  manner  and  equipped  with  the 
latest  and  best  apparatus.  In  the  dynamo  laboratory  are 
various  sizes  and  types  of  direct  and  alternating  current 
dynamos,  motors,  and  rotary  converters;  transformers  for 
all  classes  of  polyphase  testing ;  direct  and  alternating  cur- 
rent switch-boards,  of  eight  marble  panels  each,  with  every 
appliance  for  expeditious  handling  of  electric  currents- 
Stock,  tools,  and  instruments  of  best  quality  are  provided 
for  each  line  of  work,  The  standardizing  and  photometry 
rooms,  the  research  and  thesis  rooms  are  equipped  as  may 
be  required  for  special  and  advanced  work.     The  worksliop 
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of  this  department  is  fitted  for  the  several  branches  of  elec- 
trical construction.  Power  is  supplied  from  the  stCM^ge 
battery  installation  of  this  department  and  from  the  Uni- 
versity electric  light  and  power  plant,  adjoining,  in  the 
same  building,  in  which  the  direct  and  alternating  current 
dynamos,  driven  by  steam  engines,  also  afford  many  facili- 
ties for  experimental  work. 

COUKSB  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Rtqmrtd  for  Iht  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Fint  Year 

1.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Math.  2.  4) ;  Letter- 
ing, Elements  of  Drafting,  Sketching  and  Working  Drawings 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eog'g  la,  lb,  ic) ;  French  5,  or  German  B  or  I  or 
4,  or  English  i ;  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  1) ;  Military  2;  Phys- 
ical Training  i,  3. 

2.  Analytical  Geometry  (Math.  6) ;  Descriptive  Geometry 
(Druwing,  Gen.  Eng'g  2a)  ;  French  s,  or  German  3  or  5  or  6,  or 
English  2;  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i)  :  Military  i,  2;  Physical 
Training  I,  3. 

Second  Year 

1.  Differential  Calculus  (Math.  7);  Physics  1,  3;  Rhetoric  3; 
Elements  of  Machine  Design  (Mech.  Eng'g  4) ;  Shop  Practice 
(Mech.  Eng'g  2)  ;  Military  z. 

2.  Integral  Calculus  (Math.  9);  Physics  I,  3;  Rhetoric  3; 
Elements  of  Machine  Design  (Mech.  Eng'g  4);  Shop  Practice 
(Mech.  Eng'g  a);  Military  2. 

TbirU  Year 

I.  Analytical  Mechanics  and  Resistance  of  Materials  (Theo. 
and  Appl'd  Mech.  I,  2a) ;  Chemistry  i ;  Electrical  and  Magnetic 
Measurements  (Physics  4) ;  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Elect. 
Eng'g  3)  ;  Dynamo- Electric  Machinery  (Elect.  Eng'g  2)  ;  Steam 
Engines    (Mech.  Eng'g  16). 

Beginning  with  the  first  semester,  i8go-oo,  the  following  groups 
of  electiTC  studies  were  opened  to  all  studcnls  of  Electrical  Ei^- 
neering  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed  work  of 
the  preceding  two  years  and  a  half,  and  for  which  additional  work 
the  same  degree  will  be  given. 
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GROUP  I.— ELECTRICAL  EKQIKEBRINQ 

Regular  Electrical  Course 

Third  Y«T 

3.  Resistance  of  Materials,  Hydraulics  (Theo.  Mid  Appl'd 
Mech.  2b,  3) ;  Steam  Boilers  (Mech.  Eng'K  17) ;  Dynamo- Electric 
Machinei;  (Elect.  Eng's  a) ;  Electrical  and  Magnetic  Measure- 
ments (Physics  4) ;  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  (Mech. 
Eng'g  13)  ;  Telegraphy  and  Telephony  (Elect.  Eng'g  4) ;  Electrical 
Engmeenng  Laboratory  (Elect.  Eng'g  23)  ;  Electrical  Design  (Elect. 
Eng-g  31)- 

FoUTth  YM,t 

1.  Alternating  Current  Machinery  (Elect.  Eng'g  6)  ;  Alternat- 
ing Currents  and  Alternating  Current  Transfonner  (Elect.  Eng'g 
5) ;  Electrical  Distribution  (Elect.  Eng'g  7) ;  Electrical  Design 
{Elect.  Eng'g  3a);  Seminary  (Elect.  Eng'g  13);  Electric  Power 
Transmission  (Elect.  Eng'g  8) ;  Electric  Lighting  (Elect.  Eng'g  p) ; 
Electric  Traction  (Elect.  Eng'g  10)  ;  Electrical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory (Elect.  Eng'g  23) ;  Photometry  (Elect  Eng'g  a6) ;  Elective 
(three  semester  hours) ;  Thesis. 

2.  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plants  (Elect.  Eng'g  11)  ;  Elec- 
trical Design  (Elect.  Eng'g  32,  33)  ;  Seminary  (Elect.  Eng'g  13)  ; 
Estimates,  Specifications,  and  Superintendence  (Mech.  Eng'g  10)  ; 
Economics  2;  Advanced  Electrical  Measurements  (Physics  9) ; 
Electro-Metallurgy  (Elect.  Eng'g  la) ;  Electrical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory (Elect,  Eng'g  231.34)  ;  Thews. 

QROUF  II.— ELECTRICAL  BNOINBBRINQ 

EUctro-Physical  Coiirsf 

Third  Yaar 

2.  Resistance  of  Materials,  Hydraulics  (Theo.  and  Appl'd 
Mech.  2l^  3)  ;  Steam  Boilers  (Mech.  Eng'g  17)  ;  Dynamo- Electric 
Machinery  (Elect.  Eng'g  2) ;  Electrical  and  Magnetic  Measure- 
ments (Physics  4);  Telegraphy  and  Telephony  (Elect.  Eng'g  4); 
Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  (Elect  Eng'g  22) ;  DifFerential 
Equations  (Math,  16), 

Fourth  Yur 

I.  Alternating  Current  Machinery  (Elect.  Eng'g  6) ;  Alter- 
nating Currents  and  Alternating  Current  Transformer  (Elect. 
Eng'g  5);  Electrical  Distribution  (Elect  Eng'g  7);  Electrical 
Design  (Elect.  Eng'g  32);  Seminary  (Elect  Eng'g  13);  Electrical 
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Eagineering  Laboratoi?  (Elect.  Eng'g  23} ;  Theon'  of  Equations 
(Math.  10) ;  Least  Squares  (Math.  14) ;  IntroductioD  to  Theoretical 
Physics  (Pliysica  6);  Thesis. 

z  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plants  (Elect.  Eng'g  11);  Elec- 
trica]  Dc^gD  (Elect  Eng'g  32);  Seminary  (Elect.  Eng'g  13); 
Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  (Elect.  Eng'g  23) ;  Calculni  of 
Variations  (Math.  20> ;  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics  (Phyi- 
ics  6)  ;  Inrestigationa  of  Special  Problems  (Physics  7)  ;  Thetis. 

GROUP  III.— ELECTRICAL  BNQINEBRINQ 

Electro-Chemical  Courte 

ThlnJ  Ye»t 

3.  Reliance  of  Materials,  Hydraulics  (Theo.  and  Appl'd 
Mech.  zb,  3) ;  Steam  Boilers  (Mech.  Eng'g  vj) ;  Dynamo-EIectrtc 
HaduneTy  (Elect.  Eng'g  3)  ;  Electrical  and  Magnetic  Measure- 
ments  (Physics  4);  Qualitative  Analysis  (Chem.  33). 

Pourtb  Yt«r 

1.  Alternating  Current  Machinery  (Elect.  Eng'g  6) ;  Alter- 
nating Currents  and  Alternating  Current  Transformer  (Elect 
Euc'b  S);  Electrical  Distribution  (Elect.  Eng'g  7);  Electrical  De- 
sign (Elect.  Eng'g  32);  Seminary  (Elect.  Eng'g  13);  Quantitative 
Analysis  (Cbem.  5a) ;  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics  (Physics 
6) ;  Thesis. 

2.  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plants  (Elect.  Eng'g  11)  ;  Elec- 
trical Des^  (Elect.  Eng'g  32) ;  Seminary  (Elect.  Eng'g  13)  ; 
Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  (Elect  Eng'g  21);  Electro-Met- 
allurgy (Elect  Eng'g  12)  ;  Electro-Chemical  Analysis  (Chem.  15c 
iSd) ;  Investigation  of  Special  Problems  (Physics  7}  ;  Thesis. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  a  thor- 
ough training  in  the  theoretical  principles  underlying  the 
science  of  machines  and  mechanics,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  him  practically  familiar  with  some  of  the  numerous 
applications  of  these  principles. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  equipment  of  this  department  is  arranged  for  work 
oi  three  kinds — class  and  drawing  room  work,  laboratory 
work,  and  shop  practice. 
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The  drawing  rooms  are  equipped  with  modem  desks, 
boards,  filing  cabinets,  card  indexes,  reference  books,  cata- 
\ogs,  odontographs,  gear  charts,  ubles,  etc.  In  the  cabinet 
rooms  are  kinematic  models  and  sectioned  steam  specialties, 
many  of  which  were  donated  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  steam  engineering  laboratory  is  in  the  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  It  contains  nine 
steam  engines  available  for  testing  purposes.  The  facili- 
ties for  boiler  testing  are  excellent.  There  are  several  types 
of  boilers  equipped  with  different  kinds  of  automatic 
stokers.  There  are  also  various  kinds  of  steam  and  power 
pumps  and  numerous  steam  specialties  arranged  for  tests. 

The  laboratory  contains  three  gas  engines,  an  air  com- 
pressor, a  hot  air  engine,  a  large  volume  fan,  and  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  instruments  used  by  the  mechanical  engineer 
for  testing  purposes. 

The  pumping  station  and  power  plants  of  the  two  cities 
furnish  additional  apparatus  for  experimental  work. 

The  shops  of  the  College  are  in  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment; they  consist  of  a  wood  shop,  foundry,  forge  shop, 
and  machine  shop. 

The  shops  are  lai^,  well  lighted  and  attractive ;  they  are 
all  equipped  with  modem  tools  and  furnish  abundant  facili- 
ties for  giving  the  student  the  necessary  practice  in  this 
line  of  work. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  students  can  be  accommodated 
with  the  present  facilities. 

COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 

Required  for  the  Degree  of  BS.  in  Mechanical  Enpneering 

Pint  Yenr 

I.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometiy  (Math.  2,  4)  ;  Letter- 
ing, Elements  of  Drafting,  Sketching  and  Working  Drawings 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  la,  lb,  ic)  ;  French  s,  or  German  B  or  I  or 
4,  or  English  i;  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i);  Military  2;  Phys- 
ical Training  I.  3. 

3.     Analytical    Geometry    (Math.   6) ;     Descriptive    Geometry 
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(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  aa)  ;  French  5,  or  German  3  or  5  or  6,  or 
Englisb  2;  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i);  Military  i,  a;  Physical 
Training  I,  3. 

Second  Year 

1.  Differential  Calculus  (Math.  7);  Physics  i,  3;  Rhetoric  a; 
E]etnetits  of  Machine  Design  (Mech.  Eng'g  4) ;  Shop  Practice 
{Mech,  Eng'g  2)  ;   Military  2, 

2.  Integral  Calculus  (Math.  9)  ;  Physics  1.  3;  Rhetoric  a;  Ele- 
tnents  of  Machine  Design  (Mech.  Eng'g  4)  ;  Shop  Prmctice  (Mech, 
Eng'g  2)  ;  Military  z. 

Third  Y«r 

T.  Analytical  Mechanics  and  Resistance  of  Materials  (Theo. 
vul  Appl'd  Mech.  i,  2a) ;  Chemistry  i ;  Power  Measurements  (Mech. 
RufC'g  3):  Mechanism  (Mech.  Eng'g  5);  Steam  Engines  (Mech. 
Eng'g  16). 

2.  Resistance  of  Materials,  and  Hydraulics  (Theo.  and  Appl'd 
Hech-  2b,  3);  Chemistry  16;  Power  Measurements  (Mech.  Eng'g 
3} ;  Steam  Boilers  (Mech.  Eng'g  17} ;  Electrical  Engineering  (Elect. 
Eng'g  I);  Surveying  (Civil  Eng'g  10). 

Fourth  Year 

1.  Therniodynamics  (Mech.  Eng'g  7)  ;  Heat  Engines  (Mech. 
Eog'g  6)  ;  High-Speed  Steam  Engines  and  Valve  (jears  (Mech. 
Eng'g  14);  Advanced  Designing  (Mech.  Eng'g  g)  ;  Advanced  Me- 
chanical Laboratory  (Mech.  Eng'g  12);  Seminary  (Mech.  Eng'g 
19);  Thesis, 

2.  Mechanics  of  Machinery  (Mech.  Eng'g  8)  ;  Graphical  Statics 
of  Mechanism  (Mech.  Eng'g  18) ;  Estimates  (Mech.  Eng'g  10) ; 
Advanced  Designing  (Mech.  Eng'g  9) ;  Advanced  Mechanical  Lab- 
oratory (Mech.  Eng'g  12)  ;  Economics  2  or  8;  Seminary  (Mech. 
Eng'g  19)  ;  Thesis. 

RAILWAY  ENGINEERING 

The  railroad  interests  of  the  Staie  of  Illinois,  as  well  as 
of  the  United  States,  have  become  so  important  as  to  dc- 
tiand  a  separate  recognition  in  the  courses  of  those  educa- 
tional institutions  which  offer  instructitwi  in  engfineering. 

Wishing  to  meet  the  demand  for  specialization  along 
this  important  line  the  University  has  established  an  under- 
graduate course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S,  in  Railway 
Engineering,  and  also  provides  for  graduate  instruction  and 
investigation  in  this  department  leading  to  a  second  degree. 
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Three  leading  railroads  of  the  state  are  cooperating  in 
the  work  of  this  department.  The  d^>artment  of  civil 
engineering  already  furnishes  special  instruction  relating 
to  construction  and  maintenance  of  way.  This  new  course 
will  be  devoted  to  the  problems  of  motive  power  and  ma- 
chinery, including  construction,  design,  and  operation  of 
locomotives  and  rolling  stock.  It  will  include  also  tests  of 
fuel,  water  supply,  materials,  and  supplies, 

SQUIFHENT 

The  shops  and  laboratories  of  the  departments  of  me- 
chanical and  electrical  engineering,  applied  mechanics,  and 
chemistry  furnish  abundant  laboratory  facilities  along  these 
special  lines. 

The  department  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  considerable 
amount  of  class  room  and  laboratory  material,  such  as 
photographs,  blue  prints,  and  samples  of  manufactured  spe- 
cialties of  value  to  the  students  of  this  work. 

This  department  now  owns,  with  the  P.  &  E.  Div.  of  the 
C,  C,  C.  &  St.  Louis  Ry.,  a  fully  equipped  dynamometer 
car.  No.  609.  It  also  owns,  with  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R., 
3  fully  equipped  railway  test  car.  No.  17. 

These  cars  have  been  designed  and  built  for  locomotive 
and  railway  tests,  and  they  are  used  for  no  other  purpose. 
They  have  been  built  and  equipped  with  special  reference 
to  the  following  service: 

1 .  Locomotive  road  tests  for  economy. 

2.  Locomotive  capacity  tests  and  measurements  of  train 
resistance. 

3.  Automatic  track  inspection  for  line  and  grade. 

4.  Air  brake  service  inspection. 

5.  Stationary  plant  tests  at  railway  shops  and  water  sta- 
tions. 

The  department  owns  a  continuous  steam  engine  indi- 
cator, apparatus  for  determining  the  effect  of  scale  deposits 
on  the  transfer  of  heat  through  the  tubes,  as  well  as  con- 
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siderable  apparatus  designed  and  built  for  various  tests  of 
locomotives  in  actual  service. 

The  new  railway  shops  of  the  P.  &  E.  Div.  of  the  C,  C, 
C.  &  St.  L,  Ry.  at  Urbana  furnish  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties for  inspection  of  construction  and  repair  work,  and  the 
assured  aid  that  this  department  will  receive  from  the  man- 
agement of  these  shops  can  but  be  of  considerable  value 
to  the  student. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Required  for  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Railway  Engineering 

Pint,  Second,  tad  Third  Yean 

Same  as  the  course  of  instruction  in  mechanical  engineering. 

Fourth  Ye«r 

1.  Thermodynamics  (Mech.  Eng'g  7);  Locomotive  Engines 
(Ry.  Eng'g  i);  Locomotive  Engine  Design  (Ry.  Eng'g  2);  Shop 
Systems  (Ry.  Eng'g  3) ;  Locomotive  Road  Testa  (Ry.  Eng'g  4)  ; 
Seminary  (Mech.  Eng'g  19) ;  Thesis. 

2.  Mechanics  of  Machinery  (Mech.  Eng'g  8)  ;  Compressed  Air 
in  Railway  Service  (Ry.  Eng'g  5);  Railway  Estimates  (Ry.  Eng'g 
6)  ;  Advanced  Designing  (Ry,  Eng'g  7)  ;  Dynamometer  Car  Tests 
(Ry.  Eng'g  8);  Economics  3  or  8;  Seminary  (Mech.  Eng'g  19); 
Thesis. 

MUNiaPAL  AND  SANITARY  ENGINEERING 
This  course  is  designed  for  students  desiring  to  make  a 
specialty  of  city  engineerii^  work.  It  prepares  for  the 
varied  duties  of  engineer  of  the  department  of  public  works 
of  cities  and  includes  instruction  in  modem  methods  of 
sanitation  of  cities. 

INSTRUCTION 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  by  text-boc4cs  and  semi- 
nary work,  and  by  field,  laboratory,  and  drafting  work. 
The  methods  of  training  are  intended  to  develop  power  to 
take  up  and  solve  new  pr(^lems  connected  with  municipal 
public  works,  as  well  as  to  design  and  to  superintend  the 
ordinary  constructions.  Surveying,  structural  materials, 
and  structural  design  are  taught  as  in  the  civil  engineering 
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course.  Chemistry,  botany,  and  bacteriolc^y,  so  far  as  ' 
necessary  to  a  comprehension  of  the  questions  involved  in 
water  supply  and  sewage  disposal,  are  given. 

COURSE  OP  IKBTRUCTION 

Required  for  Ike  Decree  of  B.S.  in  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineering 

Plfjl  Ye»r 

1.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Math,  x,  4) ;  Letter- 
ing, Elements  of  Drafting,  Sketching  and  Working  Drawings 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  la,  lb,  ic);  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i) ; 
French  5,  or  Gennan  B  or  I  or  4,  or  English  i;  Military  2;  Physical 
Training  I,  3. 

2.  Analytical  (Jeometfy  (Math.  6) ;  DcKriptive  Geometry 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  3a)  ;  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  1)  ;  French 
S,  or  German  B  or  3  or  5  or  6,  or  English  2;  Military  i,  2;  Physical 
Training  i,  3. 

SecoDd  Year 

1.  Differential  Calculus  (Math.  7) ;  Surveying  (Civil  Eng'g 
3i);  Physics  i.  3;  Rhetoric  3;  Military  2. 

2.  Integral  Calculus  (Math.  9) ;  Topographical  Surveying 
(Civil  Eng'g  22) ;  Railroad  Curves  (Civil  Eng'g  23) ;  Physics  I,  3; 
Rhetoric  2;  Military  2. 

1.  Analytical  Mechanics,  and  Resistance  of  Materials  (Theo. 
and  Appl'd  Mechanics  I,  aa);  Bacteriology  (Mun.  and  San.  Eng'g 
5a)  ;  Chemistry  i ;  Railroad  Engineering  (Civil  Eng'g  4a)  ;  Steam 
Engines   (Mech.  Eng'g  16). 

2.  Resistance  of  Materials,  and  Hydraulics  (Theo.  and  Appl'd 
Mech.  2b,  3) ;  Road  Engineering  (Man.  and  San.  Eng'g  1) ;  (Graphic 
Statics  and  Roofs  (Arch.  5)  ;  Chemistry  3a;  Steam  Boilers  (Mech. 
Eng'g  17) ;  Electrical  Engineering  i. 

Pourtb  Year 

1.  Bridges  (Civil  Eng'g  la,  13)  ;  Cheraistiy  ao;  Masonry  Con- 
struction (Civil  Eng'g  5);  Water  Supply  Engineering  (Mun.  and 
San.  Eng'g  3)  ;  Thesis. 

2.  Bridge  Design  (Civil  Ei^g  13.  14a)  ;  Engineering  Contracts 
and  Specifications  (Civil  Eng'g  16)  ;  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory (Mech.  Eng'g  13)  ;  Sewerage  (Mun.  and  San,  Eng'g  3)  ; 
Water  Purification,  Sewage  Disposal,  and  General  Sanitation  (Mun. 
and  San.  Eng'g  6) ;  Thesis. 
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PHYSICS 
The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  furnish 
the  student  who  intends  to  follow  the  profession  of  engi- 
neering, science  teaching,  or  research  in  physical  science, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  physics. 

EQUIPUBNT 

The  rooms  devoted  to  physics  are  in  Engineering  Hall. 
They  include  a  large  lecture  room  and  cabinet,  a  large  gen- 
eral laboratory  and  cabinet,  several  small  laboratories,  a 
ctMistant-temperature  room,  a  battery  room,  a  workshop, 
and  several  private  studies,  laboratories,  and  offices. 

The  lecture  room  is  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheater,  and 
is  furnished  with  opera  chairs  provided  with  tablet  arms. 
Piers  at  the  lecture  desk  and  in  the  center  of  the  room  make 
demonstrations  with  the  more  delicate  apparatus  possible. 
A  permanent  screen  and  rolling  blinds  operated  by  a  motor 
facilitate  iUustration  by  lantern.  The  cabinet  rooms  ad- 
joining the  lecture  room  are  supplied  with  apparatus  suit- 
able for  illustration  and  demonstration,  and  are  provided 
with  conveniences  for  preparing  apparatus  for  lectures. 

The  general  laboratory  is  a  room  sixty  feet  square  and 
is  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  It  is  supplied  with  tables, 
shelves,  and  sinks,  arranged  for  general  experimental  work. 
The  cabinet  room  adjoining  this  laboratory  contains  the  ap- 
paratus designed  for  elementary  experimental  work. 

The  small  laboratories,  six  in  number,  are  on  the  first 
floor,  and  are  abundantly  provided  with  masonry  piers,  wall 
shelves,  sinks,  dark  curtains,  etc.  They  contain  a  line  of 
high-grzde  apparatus  for  advanced  experimental  work  and 
research.  The  electrical  measurement  apparatus  is  espe- 
cially complete,  and  there  is  an  excellent  line  of  apparatus 
from  the  best  makers  for  the  fundamental  measurements  in 
mechanics,  heat,  and  light. 

The  constant-temperature  room  is  on  the  first  floor.  It 
is  isolated  irom  the  surrounding  space  by  dot&le  mas<»iry 
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walls  and  double  doors.  It  is  arranged  for  such  experi- 
ments as  require  a  low,  uniform  temperature. 

The  department  has  a  mechanician  and  well  equipped 
workshop.  This  gives  facilities  for  making  ai^ratus  from 
original  designs  for  the  general  work  of  the  department, 
and  also  for  special  investigations  and  research. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  there  are  a  number  of  pri- 
vate studies  and  laboratories  for  the  use  of  advanced  stu- 
dents and  instructors. 

THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED  MECHANICS 
The  courses  in  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  students  of  the  Ct^lege  of  En- 
gineering. The  laboratory  of  applied  mechanics  was 
burned  in  June,  1900,  and  the  entire  equipment  of  the  ma- 
terials laboratory  and  the  hydraulic  laboratory  was  de- 
stroyed. It  is  expected  that  a  new  building  and  new  equip- 
ment will  be  ready  by  September,  1901.    ' 
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FACULTY 

Anbew  S.  Draper,  LL,D.,  President. 

Stephen  A.  Forbes,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  Zoology. 

Thomas  J.  Burrill,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Botany  and  Horticui- 
ture, 

Samuel  W.  Shattuck,  C,E.,  Mathematics. 

Charles  W.  Rolfe,  M.S.,  Geology. 

Arthur  W.  Palmer,  Sc.D,,  Chemistry. 

FsANK  F.  Frederick,  Art  and  Design. 

Samuel  W.  Parr,  M.S.,  Applied  Chemistry. 

Daniel  K.  Dodge,  Ph.D.,  English. 

David  Kinley,  Ph.D.,  Economics. 

Albert  P.  Carman,  Sc.D.,  Physics. 

EvARTS  B,  Greene,  Ph.D.,  History. 

George  T.  Ke.mp,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Human  Physiology. 

Jacob  K.  Shell,  M.D.,  Physical  Training. 

Lewis  A.  Rhoades,  Ph.D.,  Gcrraan. 

Thomas  A.  Clark,  B.L.,  Rhetoric. 

Arthur  H.  Daniels,  Ph.D.,  Philosophy. 

GeoRGE  D.  Fairfield,  A.  M.,  Romanic  Languages. 

Charles  W.  Tooke,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Public  Law  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

Edwin  G.  Dexter,  B.Pd.,  Ph.D.,  Education. 

Edmond  G.  Fech4t,  Major  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  Military. 

Isabel  Bevier,  Ph.M.,  Househcdd  Science. 

EocAR  J   TowNSEND,  Ph.D.,.  Mathematics. 

Violet  D.  Jayne,  A.M.,  English. 

Harry  S.  Grindley,  ScD.,  Chemistry. 
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Herman  S  Piatt,  Ph.  D.,  French. 

Fred  A.  Sager,  B.S.,  Physics. 

Frank  Smith,  A.M.,  Zoology. 

Oscar  Quick,  A.M.,  Physics. 

George  H.  Meyer,  A.  M.,  German. 

Stratton  D  Brooks,  M.Pd,,  Education. 

Matthew  B.  Hammond,  Ph.D.,  Economics  and  Sociology. 

Jennette   E.    Carpenter,    O.M.,    Physical    Training   for 

Women. 
George  A.  Huff,  Jr.,  Coach  of  Athletic  Teams. 
Charles  T.  Wilder,  B.S.,  Photography. 
William  C.  Brenke,  M.S.,  Mathematics. 
Henry  L.  Schoolcraft,  Ph.D.,  History. 
Neil  C.  Brooks,  Ph.D.,  German. 
Martha  J.  Kyle,  A.M.,  Rhetoric. 
Henry  L.  Coab,  AM.,  Mathematics. 
William  A.  Adams,  A.B.,  Rhetoric  and  Public  Speaking. 
Edward  J.  Lake,  B.S.,  Art  and  Design. 
Lucy  H.  Carson,  A.M.,  English, 
George  M.  Holferty,  M.S.,  Botany. 
Robert  L.  Short,  A.B.,  Mathematics. 
John  H.  McClellan,  A.M.,  Zoology. 
John  L.  Sammis,  M.S.,  Chemistry. 
Fked  C.  Koch,  M.S.,  Chemistry. 
Ernest  W.  Ponzer,  B.S.,  Mathematics. 
Justus  W.  Folsom,  S.D.,  Entomology. 
Nathan  A.  Weston,  M.L.,  Economics. 
Ira  H.  Derby,  B.S.,  Chemistry. 
Daisy  L.  Blaisdell,  A.M.,  German. 
Florence  N.  Jones,  A.M.,  French. 
Robert  W.  Stark,  B,S.,  Chemistry. 
Cornelia  E.  Simon,  Household  Science. 
Harry  B.  Fox,  B.S.,  Geology. 
Otakar  L.  Prohaska,  B.S.,  Chemistry. 
William  M.  Dehn,  A.M.,  Chemistry. 
Albert  L,  Marsh,  Chemistry, 
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Hugh  J.  Graham,  A.B.,  Rhetoric 
AwHUR  R.  Johnston,  B.S.,  Chemistry. 
Oscar  L.  Housel,  Military. 

AIMS  AND  SCOPE 

The  College  of  Science  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the 
methods  of  science  and  the  branches  of  study  to  which 
those  methods  are  applicable  present  3  subject-matter  and  a 
discipline  ample  for  the  purposes  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
that  an  education  so  derived  differs  materially  in  character 
and  value  from  one  whose  sources  are  mainly  literary.  This 
Collie  is  distinguished  in  general  from  the  technical  col- 
leges of  the  University  by  the  fact  that  its  choice  of  subjects 
is  not  limited  by  practical  ends,  and  from  the  College  of 
Literature  and  Arts  by  the  predominance,  in  its  courses  and 
requirements,  of  the  strictly  scientific  subjects.  It  is  articu- 
lated with  the  latter,  however,  by  the  liberal  electifxis  from 
the  literary  courses  permitted  to  students  who  bave  satisfied 
its  demands  as  to  scientific  work,  and  by  the  special  courses 
in  science  open  to  election  by  students  from  the  companion 
CoU«^. 

It  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  natural, 
{Aysical,  mathematical,  and  mental  sciences,  and  of  eco- 
nomic, sociolc^cal,  and  philosophical  subjects,  either  as 
specialties  or  as  the  substance  of  a  general  education.  The 
candidate  for  graduation  may  take  a  year  each  in  any  four 
of  the  principal  subjects  of  this  College,  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  language,  literature,  and  general  study;  he  may 
concentrate  his  major  work  on  any  one  of  the  several  sub- 
jects in  which  major  courses  are  offered ;  or  he  may  adopt 
any  prc^^ram  of  concentration  of  bis  major  work  intermedi- 
ate between  these  extremes.  The  subjects  presented  in  this 
College  are  accordingly  arranged  in  the  following  six 
groups;  chemical  and  physical,  mathematical,  general  sci- 
ence, pedagogical,  preliminary  medical,  and  household  sci- 
ence, each  characterized  by  the  predominant  importance  and 
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development  of  the  subjects  indicated  by  its  name.  The 
studies  of  each  group  are  again  divided  into  required  and 
elective  subjects.  All  the  required  subjects  are  necessary 
to  graduation  in  the  group  of  studies  specified.  Those  of 
the  elective  lists  are  open  to  election,  restricted  only  by  cer- 
tain general  requirements,  varying  in  the  different  groups, 
regarding  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  work  to  be 
done  on  them. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  system  of  classification  and  re- 
quirement to  permit  large  liberty  of  choice  with  respect 
both  to  main  lines  of  study  and  to  associated  or  secondary 
subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  so  to  guide  the  student's 
elections  that  his  course  of  study  shall  always  contain  a  cen- 
tral core  or  axis  of  closely  articulated  major  work.  Pref- 
erence is  further  given  by  this  means  to  those  minor  sub- 
jects most  important  because  of  their  relations  to  the  major 
work  elected. 

The  only  degree  given  in  this  College  is  that  of  bachelor 
of  science.  University  credit  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  hours  (p.  i8o)  is  required  for  graduation.  Ten 
of  these  may  be  earned  by  investigation  work,  the  results  of 
which  are  to  be  presented  in  a  final  thesis.  Credit  will  be 
given  for  fractions  of  courses  of  instruction  in  exceptional 
cases  only,  by  vote  of  the  college  faculty. 

The  attention  of  women  students  is  especially  called  to 
the  announcement  of  the  household  science  group,  page  126, 
and  also  to  the  description  of  a  suggested  special  science 
course  for  women  on  page  120. 

EQUIPMENT 

Laboratories. — ^The  College  of  Science  occupies  three  of 
the  University  buildings — the  Chemical  Laboratory,  Natu- 
ral History  Hall,  and  the  Astronomical  Observatory — to- 
gether with  several  rooms  in  University  Hall  assigned  to  the 
mathematical  department  and  to  some  of  the  departments  of 
the  philosophical  group.  The  physics  laboratories  and  lec- 
ture room  are  in  ^gineering  Hall,  and  the  natural  his- 
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tory  museum  is  in  University  Hall.  The  laboratories  of 
the  household  science  department  are  in  the  Agricultural 
Building. 

The  laboratory  and  library  facilities  of  tliis  College  have 
been  acquired  with  primary  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
undei^Taduate  student,  and  are  scarcely  surpassed,  for  their 
purpose,  in  grade  and  completeness,  among  American  uni- 
versities. The  graduate  student  likewise  finds  here  an 
ample  equipment,  material,  and  opportunity  for  independent 
tnvest^tion  in  several  departments  of  study,  notably  in 
those  covered  by  the  i^>erations  of  the  State  Laboratory  of 
Natural  History  and  of  the  State  Entomologist's  trfKce. 

THE  CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  GROUP 

AIMS 

The  purposes  of  the  chemical  and  physical  group  are : 

1.  To  provide  a  training  in  the  principles  of  chemistry 
and  physics  as  part  of  a  liberal  education. 

2.  To  furnish  siKh  instruction  and  training  in  these 
sciences  as  is  requisite  for  the  succesful  prosecution  of 
studies  in  other  sciences,  i.  e.,  biology,  physiology,  geolc^, 
agriculture,  sanitary  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  do- 
mestic economy,  etc. 

3.  To  afford  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  needed  in  the  applications  of 
diemistry  in  the  industrial  world  by  the  analytical  chemist 
and  expert,  the  manager  of  chemical  and  metallurgical  in- 
dustries, or  the  scientific  and  manufacturing  pharmacist. 

4.  To  meet  the  demands  of  those  who  are  preparing 
themselves  as  teachers  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

5.  To  lay  the  foundation  of  a  career  as  investigator  in 
chcntistry  or  in  [rfiysics. 

Suggestions  ps  to  choice  of  courses. — The  courses  in 
chemistry  and  in  [riiysics,  which  are  outlined  on  pages  IIO 
and  113,  include  lists  of  electives  which  afford  opportunities 
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for  extensive  range  in  selection  of  options,  so  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  arrange  numerous  combination  courses  directed  to 
various  specific  ends. 

One  intending  to  teach  chemistry  and  physics  should 
take  all  the  prescribed  work  of  the  chemical  course,  selecting 
numbers  7  and  12  among  his  chemical  electives  and  taking 
also  physics  5  or  6  and  mathematics  4 ;  he  can  then  fill  out 
the  rest  of  his  restricted  and  open  electives  by  choice  of 
studies  from  the  natural  science  group  or  make  choice  of 
subjects  in  languages  and  literature,  etc.;  or,  if  he  wish  to 
devote  himself  more  fully  to  physics,  he  should  take  the 
chemical-physical  course  as  outlined  on  page  no. 

A  course  preparatory  to  the  study  of  medicine  may  be 
arranged  by  taking  the  prescribed  work  of  the  chemical 
course,  amounting  to  83^  hours'  credit,  selecting  among  the 
chemical  electives  toxicology,  urinalysis,  and  sanitary  analy- 
sis, and  for  the  other  electives  taking  art  and  design,  bac- 
teriol(^y  (botany  5),  biology  1,  physiology  4,  psychology 
2,  zoology  2  and  3.  The  completion  of  this  course  will 
enable  the  student  to  obtain  credits  amounting  to  one  year's 
work  upon  the  four  years'  medical  course  at  the  College  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  will  prepare  him 
for  specialization  in  medical  and  physiolt^cal  chemistry. 

Students  of  chemistry  who  intend  to  become  commercial 
analysts  should  include  among  their  chemical  electives  5c, 
8, 10, 6b,  15a,  15b,  15c,  r8a,  24,  25,  take  bacteriolt^y  (botany 
5  or  6),  mineral(^ry  la,  and  fill  out  the  rest  of  their  electives 
by  the  selection, of  subjects  from  the  natural  science  group. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  CHEMISTRY 
Laboratories. — The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  75  by  120 
feet  and  three  stories  high,  ii^cluding  basement.  The  base- 
ment contains  the  water  survey  laboratory  and  rooms  for 
storage  and  dispensing,  and  for  work  in  assaying  and  metal- 
lurgical chemistry.  The  first  floor  has  a  lecture  room  and 
laboratory  for  general  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis. 
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each  of  whidi  accommodates  150  students;  a  large  private 
laboratory,  and  a  store  room.  The  second  floor  has  a  lab- 
oratory for  quantitative  analysis  and  organic  chemistry,  a 
balance  and  reading  room,  and  a  large  private  laboratory. 

Several  recitation  rooms  used  by  this  department  and 
iKxxns  for  special  work  in  physical  chemistry  are  in  Natural 
History  Hall. 

Apparatus. — The  laboratories  are  furnished  with  all  of 
the  supplies  required  for  the  various  lines  of  work  in  pure 
and  ^>plied  chemistry. 

The  apparatus  for  general  use,  all  of  which  is  new  and  of 
the  most  approved  pattern  and  construction,  includes  thirty- 
five  high  grade  analytical  Sartorius  and  Troemner  balances, 
an  abundant  supply  of  platinum  ware,  including  combustion 
tubes  and  a  large  retort  for  making  pure  hydrofluoric 
acid,  Kahtbaum's  mercurial  air  pumps,  Schmidt  and 
Haensch  saccharimeters  of  three  different  styles,  complete 
sets  of  Hofmann's  and  Lepsius's  apparatus  for  lecture  dem- 
onstrations, Orsafs  and  Hempcl's  apparatus  for  gas  analy- 
sis, microscopes,  spectroscopes,  apparatus  for  electrolytic 
analysts,  etc. ;  for  work  in  physical  chemistry  there  are  ther- 
mostats, Abbe's  and  Pulfrich's  refractometers,  Kriiss's  uni- 
versal spectral  apparatus  with  all  attachments,  two  calori- 
metric  bombs,  one  of  which  is  lined  with  platinum,,  Beck- 
mann's  apparatus,  Dumas',  Hofmann's,  and  Meyer's  vapor 
density  apparatus,  apparatus  for  determination  of  electrical 
conductivities.  The  laboratory  is  provided  with  its  own 
dynamo,  a  large  storage  battery,  and  an  excellent  projection 
lantern. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  equipment  consists  of 
the  chemical  library,  which,  in  addition  to  the  modem, 
standard  chemical  texts,  dictionaries,  and  encyclopedias,  in- 
cludes Complete  sets  of  nearly  all  the  more  important  chem- 
ical journals,  especially  the  German  and  English.  The  cur- 
rent numbers  of  many  others  are  re^Iarly  received. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  PHYSICS 
For  the  equipment  in  physics  see  p.  99. 
CHEMICAL  COURSES 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SUBJECTS 
Preaeritwd 

I.    Chemical. — General  Elementary  Chemistry  (Cbem.  i)  ;  s  hours.* 
Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Chem.  a) ;  3  hours. 
Inorganic  Prepapations  (Chem.  2a);  3  hours. 
Physical  Chemistry  (Chem,  7)  ;  3  hours. 
Organic  Chemistry  (Chem.  g,  9a,  14) ;  8  hours. 
Qualitative  Analysis  (Chem.  3a) ;  5  hours. 
Quantitative  Analysis  (Chem.  53)  ;  S  hours. 
Seminary  (Chem,  ig)  ;  3  hours. 
I,     G^nerof.^Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Math,  i,  3,  or 

a,  4) ;  S  hours. 
German  B  or  I,  3,  4,  5  or  6;  ao  hours. 
Military  Science,  I,  a;  5  hours. 
Physical  Training — 

Men,  I,  3;  2^  hours. 

Women,  7,  9;  3  hours. 
Physics  T,  3;  10  hours. 
Rhetoric  2;  6  hours. 

Elective 
List  A 
Firtt  SemestfT— 
Assaying  (Chem.  15b)  ;  2  hours. 
Metallurgy  (Chem.  6b)  ;  3  hours. 
Metallurgical  Chemistry  (Chem.  15a)  ;  2  hours. 
Sanitary  Analysis  (Chem.  10) ;  3  to  5  hours. 
Second  Semetter — 
Chemical  Technology  (Cbem.  6a) ;  3  hours. 
Electrolytic  Analysis  (Chem.  15c) ;  3  hours. 
Food  Analysis  (Chem.  Sc) ;  2  to  10  hours. 
Household  Chemistry  (Chem.  33) ;  5  hours. 
Industrial  Chemistry  (Chem.  17)  ;  3  hours. 
Iron  and  Steel  Analysis  (Chem.  8) ;  3  hours. 
Mineral  Analysis  (Chem.  5b) ;  3  to  10  hours. 
Theoretical  Chemistry  (Chem.  12)  %  3  hours. 
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Either  Semester — 

Agricultaral  Chemistry  (Cbem.  13)  ;  5  to  10  hours. 
El  retro- Cbemis  try   (Chem.  jA,  e)  ;  z  to  ?  hours. 
Proximate  Organic  Analysis  (Chem.  21)  ;  3  to  10  hours. 
Physical  Chemistry  (Chem.  7) ;  3  to  ro  hours. 
Special  Advanced  Courses  (Chem.  iSa,  b,  c)  ;  1  to  10  hours. 
Spectroscopic  Analysis  (Chem.  ?£)  ;  2  to  4  hours. 
Thesis  Investigatioii  (Chem.  11);  5  to  1$  hours. 
Toxicolt^y  (ChcRi.  24) ;  2  to  S  hours. 
Urinalysis   <Chem.  25]  ;   2  hours. 

LUt  B 
Botany  I,  a,  3,  5,  6,  8,  11 ;  2  to  29  hours. 
Electrical  EngineeTiiig  i,  12 ;  2  to  s  hours. 
General  Engineering  Drawing  la,  b,  c;  5  hours. 
Geology  I,  2,  3 ;  5  or  10  hours. 
Uathematics  6,  7.  9;  5  to  15  hours. 
Uechanical  Engineering  7,  iti,  17;  5  hours. 
Mineralogy,  1,  3;  5  or  10  hoars. 
Paleontology  i ;  5  or  10  hours. 
Physics  5 ;  3  to  10  hours. 
Physiography  i;  5  hours. 
Physiology  I,  2,  4,  5,  6;  I  to  20  hours. 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  i,  2  or  4,  5 ;  7  or  8  hours. 
Zoology  1,  2,  3,  10;  5  lo  IS  hours. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 
In  order  to  graduate  in  chemistry,  the  candidate  must 
omiplete  all  the  required  courses  (83^  hours),  and  must 
have  at  least  13  hours  additional  for  subjects  chosen  from 
the  list  A  of  diemistry  electives.  For  the  remainmg  33J 
hours  he  must  choose  15  hours  of  electives  from  list  B  and 
for  the  other  18J  hours  mtist  choose  subjects  from  any  Uni- 
versity offerings,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
department  of  cheoustry.  He  must  make  in  all  130  hours' 
credit,  and  present  an  acceptable  thesis. 

Special  exceptions  as  to  the  required  ntmiber  of  chem- 
ical options  may  be  made  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare 
themselves  as  teachers  of  chemistry  rather  than  as  technical 
chemists,  and  for  those  who  in  preparing  for  the  study  of 
medicine  wish  to  take  major  work  in  chemistry. 
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COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

For  Ike  Degree  of  BS.  in  Chemistry 
Pint  YtuT 

1.  General  Elementary  Chemistrj  (Chem.  t) ;  German  B  or  i 
or  4;  Mathematics  I,  3  or  2,  4;  Military  2;  Physical  Training  t, 
3  or  7.  9- 

2.  Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Chem.  2);  German  B  or 
3  or  6;  Inorganic  Preparations  (Chem.  2a);  Qualitative  Analysis 
(Chem.  3a)  ;  Military  i,  2;  Physical  Training  i,  3  or  7. 

Second  Year 

1.  German  4;  Physics  i,  3;  Quantitative  Analysis  (Chem.  5a)  ; 
Rhetorics;  Military  2. 

2,  German  s  or  6;  Organic  Chemistiy  (Chem.  g  and  ga)  ;  Phys- 
ics 1,  31  Rhetoric  2;  Military  2. 

Third  Vmt 

1.  Organic  Chemistry,  special  chapters  (Chem.  14};  Rhetoric  2; 
Electives. 

2.  Physical  Chemistry  (Chem.  7);  Rhetoric  2;  Seminary 
(Chem.  10) ;  Electives. 

FoDrth  Ye«r 

1.  Seminary  (Chem.  19)  ;  Electives. 

2.  Seminary  (Chem.  19) ;  Electives. 

APPUED  CHEMISTRY  AND  ENGINEERING 
To  meet  the  ends  of  those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves 
for  such  work  as  devolves  upon  the  managers  of  establish- 
ments in  which  the  operations  depend  upon  chemical  proc- 
esses, a  four  years'  course  in  chemistry  with  related  engi- 
neering subjects  has  been  arranged. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  requirements  for  graduation,  as  indicated  on 
page  109,  are  modified  as  fcJIows:  The  electives  to  be 
chosen  from  the  list  must  include  chemistry  6a  and  6b,  8, 
and  isa;  general  engineering  drawing  i,  two  subjects 
listed  tinder  mathematics,  four  under  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, and  two  under  mechanics,  theoretical  and  applied. 
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A  thesis  is  required,  and  completion  of  the  work  leads 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  chemistry  and  engi- 
oeering. 


COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  BY  YEARS  AND  SEMESTERS 

The  prescribed  and  chemical  electives,  together  with  the 
engineering  subjects  necessary  to  meet  the  above  conditions, 
are  indicated  below. 


COURSE  OF  II 

Riipnred  for  the  Degrtt  of  B.S.  in  ChemUtry  and  EngiMeering 

Pint  Ye«r 

1,  Drawing  (Gen.  Engi'g  la,  lb,  ic) ;  General  Chemistry  (Chem, 
i);  German  B  or  i  or  4;  Mathematics  I,  3  or  2,  4;  Military  2; 
Physical  Training  i,  3  or  7,  9. 

2.  Analytical  Geometry  (Math,  fi) ;  Descriptive  Inorganic 
Chemistry  (Chem.  2)  ;  Qualitative  Analysis  (Chem.  3a) ;  German 
B  (»-  3  or  s  or  6;  Military  I,  2;  Physical  Training  I,  3  or  7. 

Second  Year 

1.  Differential  Calculus  (Math.  7);  German  4;  Physics  i,  3; 
Quantitative  Analysis  (Chem.  5a) ;  Rhetoric  2;  Shop  Practice 
(Mech.  Eng'g  i)  ;  MiliUry2. 

2.  Chemical  Technology  (Chem.  G)  ;  Integral  Calculus  (Math, 
9);  (jcrnmn  S  or  6;  Iron  and  Steel  Analysis  (Chem.  8)  ;  Physics  1, 
3;  Rhetoric  2;  Shop  Practice  (Mech,  Eng'g  i);  Military  3. 

Third  Ye«r 

1.  Analytical  Mechanics  (Theo.  and  AppI'd  Mech.  I  or  4} ; 
Metallurgical  Chemistry  and  Assaying  (Chem.  15a) ;  Metallurgy 
(Chem.  6b);  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'ff  2);  Steam  Engines 
(Mech.  Eng'g  16). 

2.  Electrical  Engineering  i ;  Electro  Chemistry  (Chem.  isb)  ; 
Organic  Chemistry  (Chem.  g  and  9a) ;  Resistance  of  Materials 
(Theo.  and  AppI'd  Mech.  2  or  5)  ;  Seminary  (Chem.  19) ;  Steam 
Boilers  (Mech.  Eng'g  17)  ;  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  2). 


I.  Organic  Chemistry  (Chem.  14) ;  Seminary  (Chem.  ig) ; 
Chemistry,  special  advanced  subjects  (selected  from  Chemistry  12, 
153,  17,  i8>  19):  Steam  Engines  (Mech.  Eng'g  16);  Thermody- 
oamics  (Mech.  Eng'g  7) ;  Thesis  and  Investigation  (Chem.  11). 
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2.  Chemistry,  special  subjects  (selected  from  Giem.  isb,  iSa, 
j8d,  19;  Physical  Chemistry  (Cbem.  7);  Steam  Boilers  (Mech. 
Eng'g  17);  Thesis  and  Investigation  (Chem.  11). 

PHYSICAL  COURSES 

CL.AS8IPICATION  OF  SUBJECTS 
Preacribed 

Ctaemittry  i,  a;  8  hours  (p.  113). 
French  1,  2,  5;  or  German  B  or  I,  3.  5  or  6;  20  hours. 
Mathematics  a  (Advanced  Algebra)  ;  3  hours. 
Mathematics  4  (Trigonometry)  ;  a  hours. 
Mathematics  6  (Analytical  Geometry)  ;  5  hours. 
Mathematics  7  (Differential  Calculus)  ;  5  hours. 
Mathematics  g  (Integral  Calculus)  ;  5  hours. 
Military  i,  2;  5  hours. 
Physical  Training — 

Men,  I,  3'.  a'A  hours. 

Women,  7,  9;  3  hourj. 
Physics  I,  3;  10  hours. 
Rhetoric  3;  6  hours. 

El«tiT« 

List  A    (Physical) 
Physics  5  and  6;  12  or  16  hours. 
Physics  7;  6  or  ro  hours. 
Physics  8;  6  hours. 

Mathematics  10  (Theory  of  Equations)  ;  3  hours. 
Mathematics  16  (Difierential  Equations) ;  3  hours. 
Astronomy  4,  s;  S  to  ">  hours. 

List  B  (Chemical-Physical) 
Physics  5  and  6;  13  or  16  hours. 
Physics  7 ;  6  or  10  hours. 
Chemistry  3a;  5  hours. 
Chemistry  9,  9a;  5  hours. 
Chemistry  5a;  5  hours. 
Chemistry  sb;  3  or  s  hours. 
Chemistry  13;  3  hours. 
Chemistry  7;  5  to  15  hours. 

RBQUIREHENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  foregoing  courses  have  been  arranged  for  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  special  work  in  physics 
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and  allied  sciences.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  of  the  pre- 
scribed list,  trwo  general  lines  of  work  are  offered  under 
elective  lists  A  and  B,  one  of  which  must  be  taken  with  the 
list  of  prescribed  subjects.  The  advanced  theoretical  work 
of  the  first  of  these  lines  is  largely  general  mechanical 
physics;  that  of  the  second  more  especially  chemical.  The 
laboratory  work  follows  the  same  lines.  The  additional 
studies  necessary  to  axnplete  the  number  of  hours  required 
for  graduation  may  be  elected  from  the  various  University 
courses,  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department  of 
physics. 

COUR8B  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Required  for  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Physics 

1.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Math.  2,  4)  ;  German 
B  or  t  or  4;  ChemislTy  i;  Rhetoric  2;  Militaiy  2;  Physical  Train- 
ing I,  3  or  7,  ft 

2.  Analytical  Geometry  (Math.  6)  ;  German  B  or  3  or  5  or  6; 
Chemistry  2,  4;  Giemistry  3a,  or  Rhetoric  2;  Military  I,  3;  Physical 
Training  1,  3  or  7. 

SeeoBd  Year 

1.  Physics  I,  3;  Differential  Calculus  (Math.  ?)  ;  Rhetoric  2; 
German  4,  or  Chemistry  5a ;  Military  2. 

2.  Physics  I,  3;  Integral  Calculus  (Math.  9)  ;  Rhetoric  2;  Ger- 
man 5  or  6,  or  Chemistry  5b;  Chemistry  12;  Military  3. 

Third  Year 
Physics  5,  6;  Mathematics  10,  16;  Astronomy  4,  or  Chemistry  7; 
Elective!. 

Fourth  Yeftr 

Physics  7,  or  Physics  7,  8;  Electives. 

It  will  generally  be  necessary  to  follow  the  above,  but 
other  arrangements  consistent  with  sequences  of  courses  may 
be  made  in  special  cases. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

CHEMISTRY 

The  chemical  offerings  include  courses  of  instruction  in 
general  elementary,  inorganic,  organic,  physical,  and  the- 
oretical chemistry,  and  several  lines  of  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative analysis.  (See  Chemistry,  in  Description  of 
Courses,  p.  201.) 

The  first  year  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  general 
descriptive  inorganic  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis,  the 
first  half  of  the  second  year  is  occupied  with  courses  in 
quantitative  analysis,  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric,  and 
the  second  half  year  is  given  to  general  organic  chemistry. 
The  work  of  these  two  years  and  that  of  the  first  half  of  the 
third  year,  which  is  devoted  to  more  advanced  organic  chem- 
istry, is  prescribed  for  all  students  of  the  chemical  courses, 
and  is  intended  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  chem- 
istry, to  develop  skill  and  accuracy  in  manipulation,  and  to 
constitute  a  scientific  grounding  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  laws  of  chemistry. 

Aside  from  this  prescribed  work  there  are  offered  nu- 
merous electives  in  chemistry,  which,  by  judicious  selection, 
afford  opportunity  for  specialization  along  any  of  the  lines 
of  analytical,  pharmaceutical,  technological,  or  pure  chem- 
istry. 

In  order  that  an  acquaintance  with  chemical  literature 
may  be  had,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  advances  in  chem- 
istry, students  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  are  required  to 
take  part  in  the  chemical  sepiinary,  in  which  the  work  con- 
sists chiefly  of  reviews  and  discussions  of  assigned  articles 
in  current  numbers  of  the  various  journals. 

One  or  two  semesters'  work  in  the  fourth  year  must  be 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  some  chemical  problem. 
This  practice  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  specialize  along 
some  chosen  line  and  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  meth- 
ods of  chemical  research. 

To  students  who  are  preparing  to  become  teachers  of 
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physical  science  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  acquirement 
of  scwne  experience  in  supervising'  laboratory  practice  in  ele- 
mentary chemistry.  The  work  includes  criticism  and  dis- 
cussion of  methods  and  application  of  pedagogical  principles 
and  is  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  the  department  of 
pedag:ogy. 

APPLIED  CHEMISTRY 

In  this  department  there  are  offered  ten  separate  courses 
in  techntrfogical  subjects.  These  require  as  preliminary 
work  the  seven  general  and  analytical  courses.  They  may 
be  further  supplemented  by  special  advanced  work  along 
some  chosen  line.  Frequent  visits  are  made  to  metallurgical 
and  other  works  employing  chemical  processes. 

PHTSICS 

The  department  of  physics  offers  a  lecture  course  in 
general  descriptive  physics  with  class-room  experiments,  ex- 
tending through  the  year,  and  accompanied  by  an  intro- 
ductory laboratory  course  in  physical  measurements.  This 
is  followed  by  two  courses,  one  experimental  and  the  other 
theoretical.  In  the  experimental  course  the  student  is  trained 
in  the  most  exact  methods  of  making  the  fundamental  phys- 
ical measurements  and  taught  how  to  discuss  his  results. 
The  theoretical  course  running  parallel  to  this  discusses, 
with  the  aid  of  elementary  calculus,  the  theory  of  some  of 
the  main  subjects  of  physics.  In  the  senior  year  the  student 
is  supposed  to  take  up  some  special  problemt  for  investiga- 
tion and  to  center  his  laboratory  work  about  that.  An  ad- 
\-anced  mathematical  course  is  also  offered  for  those  who 
wish  to  follow  the  most  advanced  theories  and  results  of 
the  science. 

THE  GENERAL  SCIENCE  GROUP 
AIMS 
The  courses  of  the  general  science  group  are  especially 
intended : 

I.  To  give  a  thorough  liberal  education  with  a  basis  in 
the  sciences,  cfcjectiveand  subjective. 
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2.  To  prepare  for  the  pursuit  of  specialties  in  the  vari- 
ous sciences  as  a  personal  career. 

3.  To  prepare  for  the  teaching  of  the  mathematical,  nat- 
ural, or  physical  sciences  in  high  schools  and  colleges. 

Special  advantages  are  offered  graduate  students  for 
whose  work  the  museums,  laboratories,  and  libraries,  and 
the  field  and  experimental  equipment  of  the  University  and 
of  the  associated  State  L^x>ratory  of  Natural  History,  fur- 
nish an  extraordinarily  full  provisicm. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SUBJECTS 

PRBSCRIBES 

Art  and  Design,  i,  1;  3  hours  (p.  180}. 
ChemiBtrr  i,  3a  or  3b  and  4;  10  hours. 
German  B  or  i,  3,  4,  5  or  ti;  20  hours. 
Mathematics  3  or  4;  3  or  3  hours. 
MiHtary  Science  i,  3;  5  hours. 
Physical  Training — 

Men,  I,  3;  2*A  hours. 

Wwnen,  7,  9;  3  hours. 
Rhetoric  a;  6  hours. 

ELSCTIVE 

Litt  A  (Major  Couries) 
Astronomy  4  to  6;  3  to  10  hours. 
Botany  I  to  5,  7,  9,  10;  10  to  44  hours. 
Chemistry;  3  to  50  hours. 
Entomology  2,  3,  5,  6;  5  to  30  hours. 
Geology  i,  2,  4;  5  to  20  hours. 
Mathematics  I,  3,  5  to  26;  2  to  50  hours. 
Mineralogy  i,  a;  5  or  ID  hours. 
Paleontology  1 ;  5  or  10  hours. 
Physics ;  10  to  20  hours.. 
Physiography  I ;  5  hours. 
Physiology  i,  2,  3,  S ;  10  to  30  hours. 
Psychology  1  to  8;  16  hours. 
ZoSIogy  I.  2,  3,  4,  8,  9;  5  to  45  hours. 

List  B  (Minor  Counts) 
Botany  11;  s  hours. 
Geology  3;  5  hours. 
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Phjsics  2;  5  hours. 

Physiology  4;  5  bours. 

Zoologjr  10;  5  hours.  , 

The  major  and  minor  courses  in  lists  A  and  B  in  this 
group  are  respectively  the  maximum  offerings  and  the  mini- 
mum requirements  in  the  various  subjects  of  these  lists. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    GRADUATION 

In  the  general  science  group  a  student  may  graduate 
bora  either  a  specialized  or  a  general  course. 

A  specialized  course  is  one  containing  at  least  two  years 
of  major  work  in  a  single  subject  preceding  the  senior  year, 
followed  by  an  additional  year  of  major  work  in  that  sub- 
ject, and  the  writing  of  an  acceptable  thesis.  No  student 
may  be  enrolled  in  a  specialized  course  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  do 
his  principal  work.  Only  those  students  who  pursue  a 
specialized  course  will,  as  a  rule,  be  selected  for  fellowships, 
scholarships,  and  other  similar  University  honors.  A  gen- 
eral course  is  tme  in  which  less  than  three  years'  work  in 
any  one  line  precedes  graduation,  and  in  which  no  thesis 
is  required. 

Students  who  specialize  in  geol<^^  or  mineralogy  niay 
count  all  work  done  in  these  branches  and  their  credits  in 
chemistry  in  the  list  of  credits  required  before  the  beginning 
of  the  senior  year. 

No  student  may  graduate  in  general  science  until  he  has 
completed  all  the  required  courses,  has  done  at  least  thirty 
hours'  work  on  one  major  elective,  or  forty  hours'  wcM"k  on 
more  than  one  such  major  (list  A),  and  has  taken  at  least 
minor  courses  in  all  the  other  electives  in  which  such  courses 
are  offered  (list  B).  The  necessary  number  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  hours  for  University  studies  may  be  made  up  by 
additional  elections  from  any  courses  offered  in  the  College 
of  Science  or  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  the 
precedent  requirements  for  which  the  student  can  meet. 
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A  graduate  from  a  four  years'  medical  course  at  a  school 
recognized  by  the  University  as  of  high  rank  may,  if  a 
matriculated  student,  receive  for  his  professional  medical 
studies  credits  in  this  group  equal  to  one  year's  resident 
study  at  the  University,  being  thus  enabled  to  obtain  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  science  after  a  three  years'  University 
course. 

A  student  taking  a  three  years'  course  of  prescribed  sci- 
ence work  (see  page  141),  followed  by  three  years  of  pro- 
fessional work  at  the  University  Medical  College,  may  ob- 
tain for  this  joint  six  years'  course  the  d^rees  of  bachelor 
of  science  and  doctor  of  medicine. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
The  following  list  of  prescribed  studies  and  major  elec- 
tives  shows  the  semesters  in  which  the  principal  studies  of 
the  natural  science  group  must  be  taken.  The  prescribed 
studies,  which  are  in  italics,  must  be  taken  also  in  the  year 
indicated.  Students  intending  to  graduate  from  a  special- 
ized course  should  begin  the  study  of  their  special  subjects 
at  the  earliest  time  practicable.  In  making  up  the  study  list 
for  any  semester,  students  should  lake  the  subjects  italicized 
and  select  from  the  remainder  enough  to  make  the  requisite 
amount  of  work. 

1.  An  and  Design  1 ;  Chemistry  i ;  Mathematics  3  or  4  (Trig- 
onometry}; Military  a;  Physical  Training  i,  3  or  7,  9;  Mathematics 
I  or  2  (Advanced  Algebra) ;  Botany  a,  11 ;  2^6logy  to. 

2.  Chemistry  3,  3a,  or  3b  and  4;  Military  1,  a;  Physical  Traill- 
ing  I,  3  or  7;  Mathematics  6;  Physics  3;  Art  and  Design  2;  Botany 
I,  5;  Entomology  i;  Zoology  i. 


1.  German  B  or  i  or  4;  Military  a;  Mineralogy  i;  Physics  i, 
3 ;  Botany  3,  3,  4,  II ;  Entomology  3,  4;  Zoology  3,  10;  Mathematics ; 
Psychology;  Chemistry. 

2.  German  B  or  3  or  4  or  6 ;  Military  2 ;  Geology  i,  3 ;  Phyucs 
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1,  3;  Botany  I,  3,  4,  5;  Entomology  I,  3;  Zoology  I,  3,  4,  g;  Physiol- 
ogy 4;  Mubematics;  Psychology;  Chemistry. 

Third  Year 

1.  German  4;  Rhetoric  a;  Geology  2;  Physiography  i ;  Miner- 
alogy 1;  Botary  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  10,  11 ;  Entomology  2,  4,  5;  Zoology 

2,  4,  10;  Physiology  5;  Mathematics;  Psychology;  Chemistry. 

2.  German  5  or  6;  Rhetoric  2;  Geology  i,  3;  Mineralc^y  a; 
Paleontology  i ;  Botany  I,  3,  4,  5,  7,  10;  Entomology  i,  3,  S;  Zoology 
i>  3.  4.  9;  Physiolc^y  4,  5;  Chemistry, 


1.  French  5;  Geology  2.  4  (Thesis);  Physiography  1;  Botany 
3>  4>  7>  9  (Thesis),  10;  Entomology  2,  4,  S,  6  (Thesis)  ;  Zoology  3, 
4,  8  (Thesis).  10;  Mathematics;  Chemistry;  Psychology;  Electives 
from  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts. 

2,  French  S;  Geology  3,  4  (Thesis)  ;  Mineralogy  2;  Paleontol- 
ogy i;  Botany  3,  4.  7.  9  (Thesis),  10;  Entomology  i,  3,  5,  6 
(Thesis)  ;  Zoology  i,  3,  4,  8  (Thesis),  9,  lo;  Mathematics;  Chem- 
istry; Psychology;  Electives  from  the  College  of  Literature  and 
Arts. 

SPECIAL  SUGGESTED  COURSES 
As  aids  to  dectiwi  a  number  of  outline  courses  have  been 
arranged,  covering  all  the  requirements  for  graduation,  and 
making  such  a  selection  of  studies  within  these  limits  as  is 
best  adapted  to  certain  special  ends.  These  courses  are  to 
be  taken  as  suggestions  only,  made  for  the  convenience  of 
students.  Students  having  definite  objects  in  view  which 
require  a  careful  selection  of  studies  are  advised  to  consult 
with  the  Dean  of  the  College  before  arranging  their  study 
lists.  Outlines  of  specialized  courses  in  each  department 
may  be  had  from  the  heads  of  departments,  and  complete 
tabulated  outlines  of  the  following  described  courses  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Courses  for  Teachers. — Four  tabulated  courses  have  been 
prepared  for  the  benefit  of  prospective  science  teachers. 
These  include  a  general  science  teacher's  course,  and  courses 
for  special  teachers  of  biology,  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and 
of  geology  and  physiography.     These  courses  are  intended 
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especially  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  science  teacher  in 
secondary  schools,  and  with  a  proper  course  of  graduate 
study  following  will  also  fit  for  instruction  work  in  college 
science. 

Special  Course  for  Women. — A  suggested  course  cover- 
ing the  requirements  for  graduation  in  the  general  science 
group,  but  containing  also  certain  courses  of  instruction 
which  have  a  special  bearing  on  the  management  of  the 
home,  has  been  arranged  especially  for  women  students 
who  wish  a  general  science  education  without  meeting  in 
full  the  special  requirements  of  the  household  science  group 
in  this  College.  A  copy  of  this  course  may  be  had  by.  appli- 
cati<Mi  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  or  the  Dean  of  the 
College. 

BOTANY 

Eleven  courses  of  instruction  are  offered  in  this  subject, 
each  extending  through  one  semester  or  through  the  year. 
The  first  two  courses,  each  of  one  semester,  are  intended  to 
serve  a  double  purpose  of  an  introduction  to  the  work  which 
follows  for  students  making  botany  a  specialty,  and  to  afford 
other  students  an  cq>portunity  to  gain  the  general  facts  of 
the  science  and  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  methods  of 
instructicm.  Each  course  as  enumerated  counts  as  major 
work.  To  a  very  large  extent  natural  objects  are  studied 
rather  than  books,  but  constant  endeavor  is  made  to  intro- 
duce students  to  pertinent  existing  literature.  In  the  lab- 
oratory much  use  is  made  of  the  compound  microscope,  and 
special  attention  is  given  to  its  manipulation  for  best  results 
and  to  the  preparation  of  objects.  Course  8  is  devoted  to 
economic  botany.  Course  1 1  is  an  introductory  one  for  those 
not  offering  entrance  credits  in  the  subject. 

BQUIPIiENT 

The  botanical  laboratories  are;  One  of  large  size  with 
full  equipment  of  microscopes,  microtomes,  aquaria,  models, 
charts,  etc.,  for  general  work;  one  specially  arrat^;ed  and 
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fitted  Up  for  bacteriolt^cal  instruction  and  investigation, 
supplied  with  sterilizers,  thermostats,  microscopes,  a  full  line 
of  glassware,  metal  vessels,  and  chemjcals;  one  adjoining 
the  latter  and  used  in  connection  with  it  for  vegetable  physi- 
ologYi  and  having  attached  a  glazed  structure,  two  stories 
in  height,  well  adapted  to  facilitate  experiments  upon  liv- 
ing plants  and  for  tht  growth  of  specimens  required  in  the 
laboratories.  The  department  is  furnished  with  a  lecture- 
room;  a  rofxn  for  the  herbarium  and  facilities  for  work  in 
connection  therewith;  work/ooms  for  the  preparation  of 
specimens  and  material;  storage-rooms  for  apparatus,  uten- 
sils, reagents,  and  materials;  darkroom  for  photography; 
rooms  for  trffices — -all  in  convenient  association  and  provided 
with  the  necessary  materials  and  apparatus  for  ordinary 
class  work  and  for  advanced  research. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  parasitic  fungi ;  and 
the  colleotion  of  specimens  and  of  the  literature  upon  the 
subject  are  ample  for  various  lines  of  original  investigation, 

ENTOMOLOGY 

It  is  the  special  purpose  of  the  offerings  in  this  depart- 
ment to  utilize  to  the  utmost  for  purposes  of  instruction  the 
nnnsual  opportunities  for  practical  entcMnolc^cal  experi- 
ence, and  the  very  lai^  entomolc^cal  collections,  library, 
and  equipment  belonging  to  the  University  or  made  imme- 
diately available  to  students  by  the  State  Laboratory  of 
Natural  History  and  the  office  of  the  State  Entomologist, 
both  permanently  established  here.  The  entomological  work 
of  the  Natural  History  Survey,  now  prosecuted  continu- 
OQsly,  and  the  scientific  and  economic  studies  of  the  State 
Entomologist  and  his  assistants,  give  to  entomological  stu- 
dents extraordinary  privileges  of  experience  in  the  labora- 
tory, the  office,  and  the  field  in  both  scientific  and  economic 
work. 

Several  courses  of  systematic  study,  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced, are  conducted  by  an  instructor  responsible  only  for 
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entomological  teaching',  and  graduate  work  in  this  depart- 
ment will  be  fully  provided  for  according  to  demand.  Six 
courses  are  offered;  one  in  biological  entomology,  without 
conditions  precedent;  one  in  practical  and  economic  en- 
tomology, also  unconditioned ;  two  independent,  but  related, 
semester  courses  making  tt^ether  a  year  of  major  work, 
with  a  year's  zoolc^,  or  a  semester  of  elementary  en- 
tomology, as  a  precedent  requirement;  and  two  advanced 
courses,  for  those  specializing  in  entomology,  leading  to 
graduation  with  an  entomological  thesis. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  instructional  equipment  of  tliis  department  consists 
of  a  well-furnished  special  laboratory  for  students,  with  an 
ample  genera!  apparatus  for  field  work,  and  two  special  col- 
lections, one  for  reference  by  students  engaged  in  the  deter- 
mination of  species,  and  the  "Bolter  collection"  of  100,000 
specimens — maintained  separately  by  the  University  and 
open  to  advanced  students  under  suitable  restrictions.  The 
department  also  owns  numerous  papier-mache  models  and  a 
large  collection  of  wall  charts,  together  with  an  extensive 
series  of  microscopic  slides  especially  prepared  for  stu- 
dents' use. 

GEOLOGY.  MINERALOGY,  AND  PHYSIOGRAPHY 
In  this  department  four  courses  are  offered  in  geology, 
two  in  mineralogy,  one  in  paleontology,  and  one  in  physi- 
ography. 

For  students  who  wish  more  than  a  general  acquaintance 
with  these  subjects,  courses  ag^egating  forty-five  hours  of 
class  room  and  laboratory  instruction  have  been  arranged 
in  geology,  mineralogy,  and  paleontology,  viz.,  mineralogy 
1, 5 hours; geology  i  and  2,  10 hours;  mineralogy  2,  5  hours; 
physiography  I,  5  hours ;  paleontology  i,  10  hours ;  geology 
4,  10  hours. 

To  those  who  desire  merely  an  outline  of  the  most  prom- 
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tnart  facts  and  theories  of  geoli^y,  with  some  idea  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  geologist  arrives  at  his  conclusions, 
a  course  of  five  hours  (geology  3)  is  offered. 

EQUIFUENT 

The  department  occupies  three  students'  laboratories,  an 
instructors'  laboratory,  a  lecture  room,  two  collection  rooms, 
a  store  room,  a  dark  room  for  photography,  and  a  pri\ate 
office. 

Apparatus. — The  laboratories  contain  individual  desks 
for  fifty-six  students.  Each  desk  is  furnished  with  reagent 
bottles,  Bunsen  burners,  and  all  the  other  apparatus  now 
considered  necessary  to  a  complete  outfit  for  blowpipe  work 
in  a  first-class  laboratory.  They  are  also  provided  with  a 
spectroscope,  specific  gravity  and  analytical  balances,  chemi- 
cal hoods,  a  muffle  furnace,  contact  and  reflecting  gonio- 
meters; tithological  microscopes;  crystal  models  (575) ;  thin 
sections  of  minerals  and  rocks  (745)  ;  an  apparatus  for  cut- 
ling  and  grinding  thin  sections  of  rocks,  with  a  Jenney 
motor;  apparatus  for  micro-chemical  analysis;  a  self-regis- 
teiii^  barometer ;  an  aneroid  barometer  and  a  telesco[«c 
hand  level  for  topographic  work. 

For  the  recitation  nxMn  there  is  a  set  of  Kiepert's  phys- 
ical maps;  Ramsay's  orograj^ic  map  of  the  British  Isles; 
Haart's  Alps;  Chauvanne's  Asia;  Sydow-Habenicht's  Hand 
Atlas ;  geological  and  soil  maps  of  Illinois ;  a  series  of  geo- 
kigical  maps  of  the  United  States,  representing  land  devel- 
opment during  the  successive  periods ;  a  set  of  charts  illus- 
trating orography,  erosion,  deposition  of  metals,  etc.,  a  set 
of  physic^raphic  models ;  a  series  of  relief  maps ;  600  top- 
ographic sheets  and  a  large  contour  map  of  the  United  States 
from  the  U.  S.  G.  S. ;  a  complete  lantern  outfit,  with  micro- 
scopic and  solar  attachment;  seven  hundred  lantern  slides; 
an  equipment  for  photography  and  the  manufacture  of  lan- 
tern slides. 

Materials. — The  collection  of  fossils  comes  principally 
from  the  paleozoic,  but  includes  a  representative  series  from 
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the  higher  groups.  It  contains  45,000  specimens  (seven 
hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  types  described  in  the  reports 
of  the  Illinois  geologicaJ  surveys  are  included)  and  200  thin 
sections  of  corals  and  bryozoa. 

The  collection  of  minerals  contains  10,900  specimens,  and 
that  of  rocks  5,500  specimens,  among  which  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  polished  granites,  marbles,  and  other  ornamental 
building  stone. 

There  is  also  a  collection  of  Illinois  soils  containing  104 
specimens ;  and  a  large  collecticwi  of  Illinois  clays  with  their 
manufactured  products. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

The  special  objects  of  the  courses  in  physiology  are  as 
follows :  ( I )  To  give  to  prospective  students  of  medicine 
a  detailed  practical  knowledge  of  the  normal  histolt^cal 
structure  and  vital  processes  of  the  body,  and  a  working 
familiarity  with  the  instruments  of  precision  used  in  the 
investigation  of  disease.  (2)  To  give  to  students  of  all 
branches  of  biology  a  training  in  deducing  logically  neces- 
sary conclusions  from  data  obtained  by  their  own  observa- 
tions. (3)  To  funSsh  such  a  knowledge  of  physiolc^  as 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  studies  in  hygiene. 

The  laboratory  method  of  instruction  is  chiefly  followed, 
supplemented,  when  desirable,  by  lectures,  demonstrations, 
references  to  standard  literature,  and  recitations.  The  lab- 
oratory work  predominates  in  the  major  and  advanced 
courses;  the  lectures,  denxMistrations,  and  recitaticMis  in  the 
minor  course, 

EQUIPMENT 

The  department  of  physiol<^y  occupies  four  rooms  in 
Natural  History  Hall ;  a  general  laboratory,  a  lecture  room 
and  a  private  laboratory  on  the  top  floor  and  an  animal 
room  in  the  attic.  The  general  laboratory,  thirty-five  by 
fifty-six  feet,  is  fitted  at  one  end  with  desks  of  the  most 
approved  pattern  for  chemical  and  similar  work,  and  at  the 
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Other  end  with  heavy  tables,  especially  designed  for  use  with 
the  microscope  and  other  apparatus  requiring  a  stable  sup- 
port. 

The  department  is  equipped  with  a  full  set  of  apparatus 
for  lecture  demonstration  and  for  laboratory  work.  Much 
of  this  apparatus  has  been  recently  imported  from  Europe 
and  is  of  the  latest  and  best  pattern.  Much  of  it  is  adapted 
to  the  niost  delicate  work  of  demonstration  or  research,  and 
is  not  to  be  foimd  in  the  average  physiological  laboratory. 
Among  such  apparatus  may  be  mentioned  a  Zeiss  micro- 
q>ectroscope  f(»-  work  with  minute  quantities  of  material — 
as  blood  stains  in  medico-legal  investigations;  a  haemocy- 
tometer  of  Gowers  and  of  TtK»na-Zeiss ;  Fleischl's  hasmom- 
eter,  DuBois  Reymond  induction  coil,  latest  pattern ;  DuBots 
Reyraond  myc^fraphion  with  tuning  fork  and  Desprez  sig- 
nal for  measuring  intervals  of  less  than  one-thousandth  sec- 
ond ;  ergc^raph ;  Zimmermans-Ludwig's  drum  kymc^aph, 
latest  pattern;  Pick  kymograph;  sphymograph  (Marey) ; 
Fleischl's  spectro-polarimeter ;  Knop  azotometer;  a  Kjeldahl 
apparatus  and  a  complete  set  of  Hempel's  apparatus  for  gas 
analysis  (technical). 

The  histological  equijunent  includes  a  Bausch  &  Lomb 
microscope  with  nosepiece  and  sub-stage  illumination  for 
use  of  each  student,  and  all  the  accessory  apparatus  and 
reagents  for  dass  work  or  research  in  histology.  There  is 
also  a  cabinet  of  histdogical  specimens  to  which  the  students 
have  access  for  study  or  reference,  but  the  subject  is  tau^t 
with  all  the  details  of  technique,  and  the  student  is  required 
to  prepare  and  examine  his  own  material,  and  the  specimens 
thus  prepared  remain  his  own  property,  and  are  of  consid- 
erable value. 

ZOOLOGY 

Seven  undergraduate  courses  are  taught  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  work  is  offered  in  three  graduate  courses.  Stu- 
dents will  ordinarily  begin  their  work  in  zoology  with  course 
10  (dementary  zo61(^),  of  which  only  a  part,  taken  as  a 
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fractional  course,  will  be  required  of  those  who  have  an 
entrance  credit  in  zoology  or  biology.  The  courses  are  so 
organized  as  to  lead  through  zo6I<^y  lo,  i,  and  2  to  the 
course  especially  designed  for  teachers  (zoology  9),  or  to 
advanced  zoological  work;  through  zoology  10  and  I  (in- 
vertebrate zoology)  to  general  entomology;  through  zool- 
ogy 10  and  2  (vertebrate  zoology)  to  embryology  and  physi- 
ology and  the  University  preparation  for  medical  study. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  equipment  of  the  zoological  department  is  contained 
in  three  students'  laboratories,  an  instructor's  laboratory,  a 
lecture  room,  a  private  office,  a  store  room,  and  a  dark  room 
for  photography.  It  includes  forty-four  compound  micn>- 
scopes  of  modem  makes,  microtomes  of  five  patterns,  and 
the  usual  equipment  of  incubators,  paraffin  baths,  aquaria,  etc. 
Advanced  and  graduate  students  have  the  free  use  of  the 
library  and  equipment  of  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural 
History,  which  occupies  rooms  in  Natural  History  Hall. 
They  are  thus  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  prolonged 
original  work  in  several  departments  of  zoological  science, 
especially  in  those  relating  to  the  zoology  of  Illinois.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  State  Laboratory  is  Of)en  to  graduates  for 
the  publication  of  their  papers. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  GROUP 
AIMS 

r.  To  give  a  liberal  education  with  a  basis  of  pure  and 
applied  science. 

2,  To  provide  for  women  students,  specializing  in  sci- 
ence, an  opportunity  for  the  correlation  of  their  work  with 
special  applications  of  science  to  the  home. 

This  group  of  courses  includes  those  subjects  whose  ap- 
plications have  a  definite  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  home. 
It  is  thought  that  by  the  correlation  of  the  distinctive  house- 
hold science  courses  with  some  of  the  regular  courses  given 
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in  the  various' colleges  of  the  University  unusual  facilities 
will  be  provided  for  a  study  of  the  applications  of  art  and 
science  to  the  affairs  of  the  household. 

In  accordance  with  these  ideas,  in  addition  to  general 
courses  in  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  physics,  physiology, 
and  art  and  design,  the  course  contains  a  year's  work  in 
household  chemistry,  special  semester  courses  in  application 
of  chemistry  and  bacteriology  to  the  household ;  preparation 
and  selection  of  food;  architecture,  and  economics.  These 
added  to  the  courses  in  tnathematics  and  German  necessary 
to  graduation  in  the  general  science  group  yet  leave  the  stu- 
dent opportunity  for  much  elective  work. 

For  description  of  the  department  of  Household  Science 
see  p.  150. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SUBJECTS 


Art  and  Design  lb,  16;  4  hours. 

BotkDy  I,  5;  10  hours. 

Chemistry  1,  3b,  4,  5a  or  3D,  5c;  so  hours. 

German  1,  3,  4,  5  or  6;  30  hours. 

Household  Science  I,  2,  3,  4  and  S;  15  hours. 

Mathematics  3  or  4;  3  or  2  hours. 

Physics  2 ;  5  hours. 

Physiology  4;  5  hours. 

Rhetoric  2;  6  hours. 

Zoology  10;  S  hours. 

Physical  Training  I,  3;  2H  hours;  or  7.  9;  3  hours. 

3U0QESTED    ELECTIVE  3 
Botany  8 ;  2  hours. 
English  I ;  5  hoors. 
Economics  1? :  2  hours. 
Preach  i;  5  hours. 
History  z;  2  hours. 
Psychology  a;  5  hours. 
Education  3 ;  3  hours. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 
No  student  may  graduate  in  the  household  science  group 
until  she  has  completed  the  prescribed  course.     The  neces- 
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sary  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours  for  university 
studies  may  be  made  up  by  additional  electives  from  any 
courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Science  or  in  the  C<Jlege 
of  Literature  and  Arts,  the  precedent  requirements  for  which 
the  student  can  meet, 

COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION 

For  tht  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Household  Science 

Pint  Y«r 

1.  Art  and  Design  ib;  Chemistry  i ;  Mathematics  4;  Rhetoric  3; 
Zoology  10. 

2.  Household  Science  i;  Chemistry  3b  and  4;  Physics  2; 
Rhetoric  2. 

Second  Year 

I.  Chemistry  sa  or  20;  German  1;  'Household  Science  5;  Art 
and  Design  16. 

3.  Chemistry  sc;  German  2;  Botany  i;  Art  and  Design  16. 

Tbird  Yemr 

1.  Botany  5;  German  4;  Household  Science  2;  'Household 
Science  4- 

2.  German  5  or  6;  Household  Science  3;  'Household  Science  4. 

Poortb  Ye«r 

See  requirements  for  graduation  and  list  of  suggested  electives. 

THE  MATHEMATICAL  GROUP 
AIMS 

The  mathematical  group  aims  to  lay  the  mathematical 
foundation  for  special  work  iti  any  one  of  three  lines,  as  well 
as  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  advanced  work.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  courses  offered  will  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  need  mathematics  as  a  tocA  as  well  as  of  those  who  wish 
to  make  it  a  specialty. 

Parallel,  to  the  pure  mathematics  two  lines  of  associated 
work  in  applied  mathematics  are  offered,  namely,  in  physics 
and  astronomy.    Either  of  these  may  be  taken  by  the  stu- 

*HQiiiehold  ScEenee  4  will  be  liveD  Mcb  Unn  in  iwi-iooi.  Hauaehold  Sciencn  j 
„  Tn  .«...»»      B,,r  .  rf—cripiion  o(  tbe  work  u>d  Iha  aquip- 
le  puggs  ijo,  iji. 
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dent  wishing  to  graduate  from  this  group.  The  one  leads 
throngh  the  physics  of  the  sof^omore  year  to  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  heat,  light,  and 
sound ;  the  other  through  surveying  to  celestial  mechanics 
and  general  and  mathematical  astronomy.  In  addition  to 
these,  a  course  in  astronomy  and  physics  is  offered,  includ- 
ing the  naathematics  through  the  junior  year,  but  leading  to 
theoretical  astrontMny  and  advanced  physics  in  the  senior 
year. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SUBJECTS 

PRESCRIBED 
Gaeral  Engineering  Drawing  13,  lb;  5  hours  (p.  171). 
Mathetoatics  i,  3,  6,  7,  9,  10,  II,  16,  17,  20,  25;  36  hours. 
iiii.\ta.ry  Science  i,  2;  5  hours. 
Fhjsical  Training — 

Men,  I,  3;  3^  hours. 

Women,  7,  9;  3  hours. 
Rhetoric  3 ;  6  hours. 

ELECTIVE 

List  A  (Mathematics  and  Astronomy) 
Mathematics  13,  23  or  12,  18  or  24;  6,  9  or  12  hours. 
Mathematics  21,  22,  or  Astronomy  7,  g;  6  hours. 
Mathematics  15,  or  Astronomy  10;  2  hours. 
Astronomy  4,  5,  6;  lo  hours. 
Physics  I,  3;  10  hours. 
Civil  Engineering  10;  3  hours. 
French  I,  2,  S;  or  German  B  or  I,  3,  4,  6;  20  hours. 

List  B   (Mathematics  and   Physics) 
Mathematics  13,  23  or  12,  18  or  24 ;  6,  9.  12  hours. 
Mathematics  15;  2  hours. 
Physics  I,  3,  S,  6;  20  hours. 
French  I.  a,  s;  or  German  B  or  I,  3,  4,  6;  20  hours. 

List  C  (Astronomy  and  Physics) 
Astronomy  7,  9,  or  Mathematics  21,  22;  ti  hours. 
Astronomy  4,  5,  6;  6  hours. 
Astronomy  10;  4  hours. 
Mathematics  26;  2  hours. 
Physics  I,  3,  5,  6;  15  hours. 
Civil  Engineering  10;  3  hours. 
German  B  or  I,  3,  4,  3  or  6;  20  hours. 
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List  D 
Mathematics  14,  26;  4  hours. 
Anthropology  1 ;  3  hours. 
Botany  I,  2,  11 ;  s  or  10  hours. 
Chemistry  I,  3a  or  3b,  4;  S  or  10  hours. 
Economics  I  or  2  to  8,  1 1  to  17 ;  2  to  34  hours. 
English  I,  2;  10  hours. 

French  1.  s,  2;  or  German  B  or  i,  3.  4.  5  or  6;  20  hours. 
Geology  I,  3;  5  to  IS  hours. 
History  i,  2 ;  2  to  10  hours. 
Latin   1 ;  10  hours. 
Library  Science  12;   i  hour. 
Mineralogy  1,  2;  5  or  10  hours. 
Education  I  to  8;  3  to  20  hours. 
Philosophy!  to  8;  2  to  24  hours. 
Physiology  4  or  1 ;  s  or  10  hours. 
Psychology  i  to  5;  3  to  24  hours. 

Public  Law  and  Administration  i  to  7;  2  to  29  hours. 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  i ;  5  hours. 
Zoology  I,  2,  7,  10;  S  to  IS  hours. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 
To  graduate  as  a  bachelor  of  science  in  the  mathemati- 
cal group,  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  complete  the 
hst  of  prescribed  subjects,  together  with  those  of  any  one 
of  lists  A,  B,  or  C  of  electives,  and  to  present  an  acceptable 
thesis.  The  necessary  number  of  130  hours  may  then  be 
made  up  by  election  from  lists  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  BY  YEARS  AND  SEMESTERS 
The  studies  of  the  mathematical  group  may  best  be 
taken  according  to  the  following  outlines  of  courses  in 
mathenratics  and  physics,  in  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
and  in  astrontMny  and  physics,  respectively, 

COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION 

For  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Mathematics  and  Physics 

Pint  Year 

I,     Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry    (Math.  3) ;   Advanced 
Algebra  (Math,  i)  \  Engineering  Drawing  la,  lb;  French  I  or  5,  or 
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German  B  or  i  or  4;  Military  3;  Physical  Training  i,  3  or  ;',  9; 
Rhetoric  2. 

2.  Analytical  Geometry  (Math.  6) ;  French  i  or  5,  or  German 
B  or  3  or  5  or  6;  Military  I,  2 ;  Physical  Training  i,  3  or  7 ;  Rhetoric 
3;  Electives. 

Second  Ynr 

1.  Differential  Calculus  (Math.  7);  Physics  I,  3;  French  2  or 
German  4;  Military  2. 

2.  Integral  Calculus  (Math.  9);  French  2  or  German  S  or  6; 
Military  2;  Physics  i,  3. 

Tblrd  Year 

1.  Theory  of  Equations  (Math.  10);  Theory  of  Determinants 
(Math.  11);  Differential  Equations  (Math.  16);  Physics  5;  Elec- 

2.  Geometry  of  Space  (Math,  17) ;  Calculus  of  Variations 
(Math.  20)  ;  Partial  Differential  Equations     (Math,  35)  ;  Physics  5; 

Fourth  Ye»r 

1.  Modem  (Jeometiy  (Math.  23),  or  Invariants  (Math.  12>,  or 
Theory  of  Functions  (Math.  13);  Physics  6;  Mathematical  Semi- 
nary and  Thesis  (Math,  15) ;  Electives. 

2.  Higher  Plane  Curves  (Math.  18),  or  Algebraic  Surfaces 
(Math.  24),  or  Theory  of  Functions  (Math.  13)  ;  Physics  6;  Mathe- 
matical Seminary  and  Thesis  (Math.  15)  ;  Electives. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

For  the  Degree  of  BS.  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy 
The  freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding scheme  except  that  surveying  (C.  E.  10)  is  required  the  first 
year  and  that  astronomy  4  takes  the  place  of  physics  i,  3,  of  the 
second  semester,  second  year. 

Third  Ynr 

1.  Theory  of  Equations  (Math.  10)  ;  Theory  of  Determinants 
(Math.  11);  Least  Squares  (Math.  14);  Calculus  of  Variations 
(Ast.  11);  Astronomy  5;  Electives. 

2.  Differential  Equations  (Math.  16) ;  Partial  Differential  Equa- 
tions (Math.  2$);  Astronomy  6;  Geometry  of  Space  (Math.  17); 
Electives. 

Fourth  Ynr 

1.  Theory  of  Functions  (Math.  13)  ;  Astronomy  7;  Astronomy 
10  or  Math,  is:  Electives. 
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2,  Theory  of  Functions  (Math.  13)  ;  Astronomy  9;  Astroncmiy 
10  or  Math,  is;  ElecttTcs. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

For  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Astronomy  and  Physics 
Freshman  and  sophomore  years  same  as  before  excepting  that 
astronomy  4  is  required  in  the  st^homore  year. 

Third  Year 

1.  Astronomy  s;  Least  Squares  (Math.  14)  ;  Theory  of  Equa- 
tions (Math.  10);  Theory  of  Determinants  (Math.  11);  Differen- 
tial Equations  (Math.  16J. 

2.  Astronomy  6;  Calculus  of  Variations  (Math.  20);  Partial 
Differential  Equations  (Math.  25) ;  Geometry  of  Space  (Math.  17) : 
Electives. 

Fourth  Ycu 

1.  Astronomy  7;  Physics  s.  6;  Electives. 

2.  Astronomy  9;  Pfqrsics  s.  6;  Electives. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  DEPARTMENTS 
ASTRONOMY 

The  instruction  given  in  astronomy  is  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  four  distinct  classes  of  students,  viz. :  (a)  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  necessary  to  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  facts,  principles,  and  methods  of 
the  science,  but  who  desire  a  general  acquaintance  with  its 
present  state  and  some  idea  of  how  this  state  has  been 
reached;  (b)  engineers  whose  work  necessitates  a  practical 
knowledge  of  some  parts  of  it;  (c)  those  students  of  the 
College  of  Science  who  wish  to  specialize  in  the  geological 
and  biological  sciences,  and  who  require  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  astronomy  than  can  be  got  in  one  term's 
work;  (d)  those  students  who  wish  to  make  astronomy  their 
specialty. 

In  the  first  courses  of  instruction  the  work  of  the  labo- 
ratory is  subordinated  to  that  of  the  recitation  room,  but  as 
soon  as  the  general  notions  of  the  sciencfe  becomle  fixed  in  his 
mind,  the  student  is  required  to  take  data  and  solve  prac- 
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tical  problems  in  the  Observatory.  After  the  student  has 
been  given  sufficient  practice  to  enable  him  to  comprdiend 
and  appreciate  the  more  advanced  subjects  of  theoretical 
astronomy,  an  opportunity  is  provided  him  to  familiarize 
himself  with  these  subjects  by  the  lectures  and  work  of  the 
senior  year. 

For  students  of  class  (a),  course  4,  {M'esuppostog  mathe- 
matics through  trigonwDetry  only,  is  offered ;  for  the  second, 
courses  4  and  6,  requiring  the  same  preliminairy  mathemat- 
ics and  a  term's  experience  in  practical  work  with  instru- 
ments, is  given;  for  the  third,  courses  4,  5,  and  6,  extend- 
ing through  four  terms  and  requiring  the  same  mathematical 
preparation  as  course  4;  and  for  the  fourth  class,  all 
astronomical  courses  from  4  to  13,  inclusive,  are  offered. 
Courses  7  and  9  are  to  be  given  in  alternate  years  with  12 
and  13.  The  courses  in  astronomy  7,  9,  and  10,  as  also 
12  and  13,  count  either  as  graduate  or  as  undergraduate 
work,  but  neither  set  can  count  for  both.  The  subjects 
treated  in  the  astronomical  seminary  will  be  related  to  those 
considered  fti  courses  astroncHny  7  and  9,  and  12  and  13, 
respectively.  , 

EQUIPMENT 

The  equipment  of  the  astronomical  department  consists 
of  a  students'  astronomical  observatory,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing instruments : 

An  equatorial  telescope  of  12  inches  aperture,  the  optical 
parts  of  which  are  by  Brashear.  The  instrument  was  built 
and  mounted  by  Warner  &  Swasey,  It  is  provided  with 
graduated  circles,  driving  clock,  filar  micrometer,  a  com- 
plete set  of  positive  and  negative  eyepieces,  and  a  dial  for 
setting  in  right  ascension.  The  construction  of  the  tele- 
scope is  such  that  spectroscopic,  or  photc^raphic,  apparatus 
may  be  attached  without  further  work  on  the  mechanician's 
part ;  a  new  4-inch  equatorial  by  Saegmiiller  with  graduated 
drcles,  driving  clock,  and  eyepieces,  and  an  old  4-inch  equa- 
torial by  Newton  &  Ca,  to  be  used    in    photometric    eye 
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estimates ;  a  combined  transit  and  zenith  telescope  by  War- 
ner &  Swaaey,  with  the  usual  micrometer  and  a  number 
of  smaller  instruments,  such  as  chronometers,  a  Riefler 
clock,  a  polarizing  photometer,  an  altazimuth,  two  chrono- 
^aphs,  an  Eastman  personal  equation  machine,  two  sextants 
with  mercurial  horizons,  two  small  astroncunical  transits,  one 
of  2]  inches  focal  length  and  if  inches  aperture,  by  Saeg- 
miiller,  and  one  24  inches  focal  length  'and  2  inches  aper- 
ture, by  Newton  &  Co. ;  a  Green's  barometer  and  thermom- 
eter, a  mier  mark,  and  half  a  dozen  masonry  piers  for  porta- 
ble instruments  for  the  use  of  students  in  practical  astron- 
omy. A  master  clock  for  the  electrical  control  of  secondary 
clocks  in  the  various  buildings  on  the  campus  is  mounted 
in  the  clock  room  of  the  Observatory. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  offered  in  pure  mathematics  are  so  arranged 
as  to  meet  the  needs  (a)  of  those  who  desire  such  mathe- 
matical knowledge  as  is  necessary  to  carry  on  investigatic»i 
in  some  line  of  applied  mathematics,  and  (b)  o^  those  who 
wish  to  make  mathematics  a  specialty.  The  instruction  is 
given,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  aid  of  text-books,  but  sev- 
eral of  the  advanced  courses  are  given  by  lectures  with  col- 
lateral reading.  To  cultivate  a  spirit  of  independent  inves- 
tigation, all  senior  and  graduate  students  who  make  mathe- 
matics their  major,  are  required  to  take  in  connection  with 
their  thesis  a  year's  work  (two-hour  study)  in  the  mathe- 
matical seminary,  where  the  results  of  their  investigation  are 
presented  and  discussed.  To  the  seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents two  lines  of  work  in  pure  mathematics  are  offered, 
and  each  is  given  in  alternate  years. 

Courses  10  to  26  count  either  as  graduate  or  undergrad- 
uate work,  but  in  no  case  as  both. 

BQUIPUENT 

The  department  is  supplied  with  eighty-five  of  Brill's 
mathematical  models.     The  collection  includes  an  excellent 
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set  of  plaster  models  illustrating  the  properties  of  surfaces 
of  the  seccMid  order,  a  set  of  string  models  for  ruled  surfaces, 
a  set  of  paper  models  illustrating  the  real  circular  sections 
of  certain  conicoids,  a  complete  set  of  Brill's  models  for  the 
theory  of  functions,  and  a  collection  of  surfaces  of  third 
order. 

THE  PEDAGOGICAL  GROUP 
AIMS 
This  group  is  intended  for  the  students  of  the  College  of 
Science  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. The  secondary  schools  of  to-day  are  demanding  fully 
prepared  teachers.  This  preparation  does  not  mean  simply 
a  familiarity  with  the  content  of  the  subjects  to  be  tau^t, 
but  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  their  presentation. 
It  must  include  a  study  of  school  subjects  as  such,  both  in 
their  relation  to  the  modem  school  curriculum  and  to  the 
growth  of  school  systems,  A  study  of  mental  processes  and 
their  development  must  form  a  part  of  such  a  preparation, 
as  well  as  an  introduction  to  general  philosophical  move- 
ments. The  courses  are  so  arranged  under  this  group  that 
the  student  may  select  subjects  ordinarily  associated  in  high 
school  work,  and,  while  pursuing  them  as  specialties,  take 
such  pedagogical,  psycholi^cal,  and  philosophical  work  as 
would  make  most  probable  their  successful  presentation  in 
the  school  room.  The  required  studies  of  the  group  are  all 
junior  or  senior  subjects,  and  the  group  may  be  elected  at 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SUBJECTS 

PRSacRIBBD 

Education  1 ;  5  hours. 
Education  2 ;  5  hours. 
Education  3a,  6;  3  hours. 
Education  7  or  8;  2  hours. 
Psychology  I ;  3  hours. 
Philosophy  1 ;  3  hours. 
Hatbematics  3  or  4;  3  or  3  hours. 
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Military  I,  2;  5  hours. 
Physical  TrainiDg — 

Men,  I,  3;  2^  hours. 

Women,  7,  9;  3  hours. 
Rhetoric  2 ;  6  hours. 

ELECTIVBS 

To  be  selected  from  the  offerings  of  the  University  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  for  graduation. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 
In  order  to  graduate  in  the  pedagogical  group  the  can- 
didate must  have  completed  all  the  prescribed  courses  above 
specified  and  have  taken  at  least  four  additional  hours  from 
other  courses  offered  by  the  department  of  education,  or  of 
psycholc^.  Besides  this,  two  major  subjects  must  be  chosen 
from  the  offerings  of  some  group  in  the  College  of  Science, 
in  each  of  which  at  least  twenty  hours'  work  must  be  taken. 
In  addition,  a  sufficient  number  of  electives  must  be  taken 
to  make  the  required  total  of  130  hours.  These  may  be 
selected  from  any  university  offerings,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Professor  of  Education. 

SUGGESTED  COURSES 
The  following  courses  are  intended  especially  to  prepare 
for  the  work  of  the  science  teacher  in  the  secondary 
schools,  and  with  a  proper  course  of  graduate  study  follow- 
ing will  fit  the  student  also  for  instruction  work  in  college 
science.  Those  taking  these  or  equivalent  courses  will  be 
pven  the  preference,  other  things  being  equal,  in  making 
recommendations  of  science  teacjiers. 

TEACHERS'  GENERAL  SCIENCE  COURSE 

FIRST  YEAR 

1,  Free-Hand  Drawing  (Art  and  Design  lb)  ;  Elementary  and 
Experimental  Chemistry  (Chem.  i) ;  Zoology  10  or  Botany  11; 
Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Math,  i  and  3);  Military  2; 
Physical  Training  I,  3  or  7,  9. 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis    (Chem.  3b);    Elements  of    Organic 
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Qumistiy  (Chem.  4}  ;  G«nera]  Invertebrate  Zoology  (Z06L  1)  ; 
General  Astronomy  (Astron.  4) ;  Rhetoric  and  Themea  (Rbet.  3)  ; 
Military  i,  2;  Physical  Training  i,  3  or  7. 

SECOND  YEAR 

1.  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  (Zool.  a) ; 
Vegetable  Mon^n^ogy  (Botany  2) ;  German  i ;  Rhetoric  and 
Themes  (Rhet  2) ;  Militair  2. 

2.  Vegetable  Histology  and  Physiology  (Botany  i)  ;  German  3; 
Chiaroscuro  (Art  and  Design  2) ;  Logic  (Phil,  ib) ;  Psychology  1 ; 
Military  2. 

THIRD  VEAR 

1.  General  Physics  (Physics  i) ;  Introduction  to  Physical 
Measurements  (Physics  3)  ;  Mineralogy  1;  German  4;  Principles  of 
Edncation   (Ed.   i), 

2.  Physics  I  and  3;  Geology  i;  (German  s  or  6;  History  of 
Education  (Ed.  2). 

I    YEAR 


1.  Physiography  1 ;  C^neral  Astronomy  and  Cssmt^fony 
(Astron.  5);  Outlines  of  Philosophy  (Phil.  2);  General  Method 
(Ed  3)  or  High  School  Organization  (Ed.  6)  ;  Special  Methods  in 
Sdence  and  Mathematics  (Ed.  7)  ;  Seminar  in  Education  (£d.  10). 
2.  Physiology  4;  Modem  Philosophy  (Phil. '4);  Psychology; 
Comparative  Study  of  School  Systems  (Ed.  5)  ;  Psychology  Applied 
to  Edncation  (Ed.  9}  ;  Seminar  in  Education  (Ed.  10). 

TEACHERS'    COURSE    IN    THE    BIOLOGICAL    SCIENCES 

PIRST  VBAR 

1.  Free- Hand  Drawing  (Art  and  Design  lb);  Elementary  and 
Experimental  Chemistry  (Chem.  i) ;  Advanced  Algebra  and 
Trigonometry  (Math,  z,  4);  Zoology  10  or  Botany  11;  Military  2; 
Physical   Training   i,  3  or  7,  9. 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis  (Chem.  3b) ;  Elements  of  Organic 
Chemistry  (Chem.  4)  ;  Photography  (Chem.  33a) ;  General  Inverte- 
brate Zoology  (Zool.  i) ;  V^etable  Histology  and  Fhysiolt^y 
(Botany  i);  Military  I,  3;  Physical  Training  I,  3  or  7. 

SECOND  YEAR 

I.  German  i ;  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy 
(Zool.  2)  ;  Morphology  of  Plants  (Botany  3)  ;  Rhetoric  and  Themes 
(Rhet.  3) ;  Military  2. 
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2.  German  3 ;  General  Entomology  (Zool.  6) ;  Plant  Physiology 
<Botany  jb)  ;  Rhetoric  and  Themes  (Rhet.  2) ;  Military  2. 

THIRD  YEAR 

1.  German  4;  Genera]  Entomology  (Zool.  6);  Taxonomy  of 
Spermaphytes  (Botany  4a)  ;  Principles  of  Education  (Ed  i). 

2.  German  5  or  6;  Teachers'  Zoology  (Zool,  9)  or  Botanj  9; 
General  Geology  (Ceol.  3) ;  History  of  Education  (Ed.  2). 

FOURTH  YBAR 

1.  Advanced  Zoology  (Zool.  4)  or  Botany  9;  Logic  (Phil,  i); 
Outlines  of  Philosophy  (Phil,  a),  Psychology  i;  General  Method 
(Ed,  3)  or  High  School  Organization  (Ed.  6);  Special  Methods  in 
Science  and  Mathematics   (Ed.  7);  Seminar  in  Education   (Ed.  10). 

2.  Elementary  Physics  (Physics  2);  Elementary  Physiology 
(Phys.  4);  Modern  Philosophy  (Phil.  4);  Comparative  Study  of 
Scliool  System  (Ed.  5) ;  Psychology  applied  to  Education  (Ed.  9) ; 
Seminar  in  Education  (Ed.  10). 

A  limited  number  of  students  will  be  permitted  to  act 
as  vcJunteer  assistants  in  elementary  courses  in  botany  and 
zoology  as  a  part  of  the  work  in  zoology  4  and  botany  9, 
Such  assistants  will  receive  instruction  in  the  collection  and 
preparation  of  laboratory  material,  in  the  use  and  care  of 
laboratory  equipment,  and  in  the  principles  and  methods  of 
laboratory  supervision. 

Suggested  courses  in  physics  and  chemistry  and  in 
geology  and  physiography  have  been  arranged  and  can  be 
obtained  of  the  Professor  of  Education. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

EDUCATION 

See  same,  in  the  Collie  of  Literature  and  Arts,  pag^e 

75- 

PHILOSOPHY 

The  work  in  this  department  includes  history  of  philos- 
ophy, metaphysics,  ethics,  and  logic.  The  object  of  the 
courses  is  primarily  threefold : 

1.  To  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  specialize. 

2.  To  give  those  who  desire  a  general  knowledge    of 
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these  subjects  some  familiarity  with  the  sphere  of  phil- 
osophical speculation  and  with  the  philosophical  method  as 
applied  to  the  principles  and  presuppositions  of  the  various 
sciences. 

3.  To  show  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  practical  life 
and  the  value  of  these  studies  as  means  of  general  culture. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

The  object  of  this  department  is  twofold.  The  aim  is, 
first,  to  acquaint  the  student  experimentally  with  psychic 
[rfienomena  and  to  make  him  familiar  with  recent  literature 
and  standard  authorities ;  and,  second,  to  make  ccmtributions 
to  the  science  itself. 

For  the  suitable  preparation  of  the  student  for  higher 
work,  he  is  from  the  first  required  to  deal  with  the  subject  as 
an  experimenter,  and  thus  given  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena  which  he  is  to  handle.  The  laboratory  is 
well  equipped  with  materials  and  apparatus  for  the  continu- 
ation of  this  work  through  a  large  number  of  classical 
experiments  upon  sensation,  which  the  student  is  required 
to  conduct  himself  and  of  which  a  careful  record  is  kept. 
The  higher  mental  functions  are  then  studied  in  a  similar 
way,  and  the  experimenter  held  responsible  for  the  purity 
of  the  experimtntal  conditions  and  the  method  of  procedure. 
The  history  of  psychology  is  also  taken  up.  A  full  line 
of  periodical  literature  is  made  accessible  by  the  University, 
and  this  serves  as  the  basis  of  reports  in  the  seminary.  In 
order  to  give  a  comprehensive  survey  of  psychic  activities, 
the  genesis  of  mind  with  its  accompanying  development  of 
neural  structure  is  traced  from  the  lower  forms  of  life  to 
its  culmination  in  adult  man. 

For  the  accranplishment  of  the  second  aim  of  the  depart- 
ment, that  of  original  research,  the  laboratory  is  well 
equipped  with  suitable  apparatus  and  every  incentive  is  given 
toward  a  high  grade  of  work.  Investigations  not  immedi- 
ately ccHinected  with  the  laboratory  are  also  encouraged. 
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THE  PRELIMINARY  MEDICAL  GROUP 
AIMS 

The  courses  in  the  preHminary  medical  group  are  in- 
tended ( J )  to  provide  for  the  student  a.  thorough  training  in 
the  sciences  which  form  the  foundation  of  medicine,  tc^ethen 
with  such  other  liberal  studies  as  will  give  him  a  well- 
rounded  education,  as  represented  by  the  bachelor's  degree, 
and  (2)  to  prepare  the  student  for  specialization  in  the 
sciences  allied  to  medicine.  The  studies  of  this  group  are 
offered  and  recommended  in  two  general  courses,  the  "full 
course"  and  the  "three  years'  course"  preliminary  to  medi- 
cine. The  latter  contemplates  three  years  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity, followed  by  three  years'  work  at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, Those  completing  these  six  years  of  work  satisfac- 
torily will  receive  (on  graduating  from  the  Medical  College) 
both  the  medical  degree  and  the  liberal  degree.  They 
will  receive  advanced  credit  for  the  following  courses  at 
the  Medical  Collie:  chemistry  (general,  organic,  qualitative 
and  quantitative  analysis,  and  toxicology),  bioic^fy  (zool- 
ogy), nonnal  histology,  physiology,  embryolc^y,  and  bac- 
teriolc^y.  For  a  full  list  of  the  studies  in  this  course,  see 
page  143,  of  the  catalog. 

The  full  course  preliminary  to  m^^icine  has  one  marked 
advantage  over  the  three-year  course.  The  great  amount  of 
work  required  in  the  sciences  on  which  medicine  is  based 
renders  it  impossible  to  allow  much  latitude  in  elec- 
ive  studies  for  those  who  spend  only  three  years  at  the 
University,  For  those  who  take  the  full  course  an  excel- 
lent group  of  studies  may  be  selected.  In  addition  to  all 
the  advantages  of  the  three-year  course,  the  student  has  a 
chance  to  do  specialized  work  in  chemistry,  histology,  physi- 
ology, psychology,  bacteriology,  or  any  other  of  the  sciences 
for  which  he  has  a  special  predilection;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  may  so  perfect  himself  in  German  and  French  that 
he  may  have  command  of  medical  literature  in  these  lan- 
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guages — which  means  the  medical  literature  of  the  world. 
He  will  also  be  in  a  position  to  perfect  himself  so  as  to  study 
with  profit  abroad  and  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  meet- 
ing of  international  medical  bodies.  In  short,  he  will  have 
a  scientific  and  liberal  training  which  will  enable  him  to 
compete  advantageously  for  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
his  profession,  and  to  mcdntain  the  same  with  honor. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SUBJECTS. 

PRESCRIBED 

Art  and  De^gn  la;  I  hour. 

Botany  5;  5  hours. 

Chemistry  1,  3,  3a,  5a,  9,  gc;  33  hours. 

German  B  or  i,  3,  4,  5  or  6;  ao  hours. 

Latin.* 

Mathematics  4 ;  ^  hours. 

MQitaiy  Science  i,  2;  S  hours. 

Physical  Training — 

Men,  I,  3;  2%  hours. 

Women,  7,  9;  3  hours. 
Physics  2-  5  hours. 
PhysioI<^y— 

For  three-years'  course,  1;  10  hours. 

For  full  course,  i,  zt;  20  hours. 
Psychology  2;  5  hours. 
Zoolc^y  10,  3,  3t;  is  hours. 
Rhetoric  2 1  6  hours. 

BI,ECTIVBa 

In  addition  to  the  sitbjects  of  the  prescribed  list,  the  stu- 
dent may  take,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  his 
Colle^,  any  subjects  offered  by  the  College  of  Science  or 
the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  sufficient  to  make  up 
the  total  nun^r  of  hours  required  for  graduation  in  his 
course. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 
In  the  preliminary  medical  group  students  taking  the 
three  years'  course  may  graduate  as  follows:     After  ccHn- 

*Tbt»e  wbo  offer  Latin  for  eniODce  mail  ukoCerinan  In  Ibis  cauns;  thoEs  wbo 
offer  Cermu  Cor  enUance  shoald  take  ill  equivBleot  in  Ijlin  before  going  on  wilb 
Gennau  in  tbe  UniTergitf. 

tlueiceplioDalcuei  loOlogy  j  and  pbTiioJoey  i  nuT  be  omiued  from  tbe  lisl 
ot  ptescribBd  smdies  dd  pelitioa  to  the  facaliy  of  lbs  CDllana  of  Scisnce. 
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pleting  the  studies  on  the  prescribed  list  (page  141),  to- 
gether with  a  sufficient  number  of  electives  to  amount  to 
100  semester  hours  for  his  entire  course,  the  student  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  Medical  College  of  the  University,  in  Chi- 
cago, and  given  credit  for  those  studies  which  are  taught 
both  at  the  Medical  College  (see  page  140)  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity, This  advanced  standing  enables  him  to  complete 
his  medical  studies  proper  in  three  years  instead  of  four, 
making  six  years  for  the  ccmibined  course.  At  the  comple- 
tion of  his  medical  studies  he  receives  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  from  the  University  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine from  the  Medical  Collie.  Those  taking  the  full  course 
preliminary  to  medicine  may  graduate  from  either  a  special- 
ized or  a  general  course. 

A  specialized  course  requires  that  the  student  shall  have 
done  a  total  of  at  least  thirty  hours'  (see  page  180)  work 
in  the  subject  in  which  he  specializes,  and  that  ten  hours 
of  the  thirty  shall  have  been  devoted  to  original  work,  which 
shall  be  the  subject  of  an  acceptable  thesis.  No  student  may 
be  enrolled  in  a  specialized  course  without  the  permission  of 
the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  do  his 
principal  work.  The  thirty  hours'  work  in  the  principal  sub- 
ject chosen  may  not  all  be  taken  in  any  two  consecutive 
semesters. 

A  general  course  requires  the  completion  of  all  the  pre- 
scribed studies  of  the  group,  together  with  sufficient  electives 
to  make  the  total  number  of  "semester  hours"  (see  page  180) 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  to  prevent  the  number  of  se- 
mester hours  for  any  one  semester  from  falling  below  fif- 
teen. The  elective  studies  may  be  chosen  from  any  of  the 
courses  oflfered  at  the  University. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
It  is  urgently  recommended  that  students  take  the  stud- 
ies of  the  following  prospectuses  in  the  order  named.   The 
courses  have  been  arranged  with  great  care  to  avoid  con- 
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fiicts,  and  any  deviation  from  the  order  given  is  likely  to 
lead  to  irreconcilable  conflicts  of  hours,  which  may  involve 
the  inability  of  the  student  to  con»plete  the  list  of  prescribed 
studies  in  the  required  time. 

PUI.I.  COURSE  FRBLIHINARV  TO  HBDICINB 
PIrat  Year 

1,  Zoolc^^  10;  Art  and  Design  16;  Elementary  Chemistry 
(Chem.  i)  ;  TrigoDometiy  (Mathematics  4) ;  Rhetoric  and  Themes 
(Rhet.  2) ;  Military  2;  Physical  Training  for  Men  I,  3;  for  Women 
7,9- 

2.  Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Chem.  2) ;  Qualitative 
Analysis  (Chem.  ja) ;  Physics  3 ;  Rhetoric  and  Themes  (Rhet.  a) ; 
MiliUry  I,  2. 

Second  Year 

1.  German  B  or  1  or  4  or  Latin*;  Zoology  2;  Quantitative 
Analysis  (Chem.  5a)  ;  Military  2. 

2.  German  B  or  3  or  5  or  6  or  Latin*;  Zoology  3t;  Organic 
Chemistry   (Chem.  g,  9c);  Military  2- 

Third  Y««T 

I.  German  4;  Psychology  a;  Physiology  I ;  Electives.  [French 
recommended.] 

a.  German  s  or  6;  Physiology  i;  Bacteriology  (Bot.  5); 
Electives.     [French  recommended.] 

Fourth  Year 

I.    Physiology  2*;  Electives. 
a.    PhysioI(^y  2*;  Electives. 


THRBE  YEARS'  COURSE  PRELIMINARY  TO  UEDICINB 

The  three  years'  course  is  the  same  as  the  first  three  years 
of  the  "Full  Course  Preliminary  to  Medicine."   (See  above.) 

*  -nioH  who  ofler  Latin  for  entrance  ainst  lake  Gemmu  In  this  conrie;  those 
rta  offer  Geimaii  for  nntruce  ahonld  take  lu  «qnlval«nt  of  Latin  before  going  on 
with  German  in  Iha  UniTeii>«T. 

t  Id  eiceptional  eaiei  loAlocT  i  may  be  omitted  aa  a  reqnited  itudj  bj  peiitlon 
ID  the  tacnlEj  of  the  CoUese  of  Science. 

*In  Hceptlonal  eaaei  nhniolaeT  t  mar  be  omitted  as  a  required  itudr  on  pelt- 
iHui  10  the  tacoltr  of  the  Collof  a  orScience. 
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FACULTY 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.D.,  President. 
Eugene  Davekfort,  M.Agr.,  Dean,  Animal  Husbandry. 
Thomas  J.  Burrill,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Botany  and  Horticul- 
ture. 
Stephen  A.  Forbes,  Ph.D.,  Zoology. 
Charles  W.  Rolfe,  M.S.,  Geology. 
Donald  McIntosh,  V.S.,  Veterinary  Science. 
Arthur  W.  Palmer,  ScD.,  Chemistry. 
Samuel  \V.  Parr,  M.S.,  Applied  Chemistry.     (On  leave.) 
Daniel  K.  Dodge,  Ph.D.,  English. 
David  Kinley,  Ph.D.,  Economics.    (On  leave.) 
Albert  P.  Carman,  ScD.,  Physics, 
Evarts  B.  Greene,  Ph.D.,  History. 
George  T.  Kemp,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Physiology. 
Jacob  K,  Shell,  M.D.,  Physical  Training. 
Lewis  A.  Rhoades,  Ph.D.,  German. 
Thomas  A.  Clark,  B.L.,  Rhetoric. 
George  D.  Fairfield,  A.M.,  Romanic  Languages, 
Isabel  Bevier,  Ph.M.,  Househc^d  Science. 
Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  Ph.D.,  Agronomy. 
Edmond  G.  FfiCHfiT,  Major  U.S.A.  (retired).  Military. 
Violet  D.  Jayne,  A.M.,  English. 
Harry  S.  Grindley,  ScD.,  Chemistry. 
Herman  S  Piatt,  Ph.D.,  French. 
Frank  Smith,  A.M.,  Zoology. 
Oscar  Quick,  A.M.,  Physics. 
Joseph  C.  Blair,  Horticulture, 
George  H,  Meyer,  A.M.,  German. 
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Matthew  B.  Hammokd,  Ph.D.,  Economics. 
Jennette  E.  Cakpenter,  O.M,,  Physical  Training. 
George  A  Huff,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director  of  Gymnasium. 
WiLBER  J.  Frasee,  E,S.,  Dairying. 
Neil  C.  Brooks,  Ph.D.,  German. 
Martha  J.  Kyle,  A.M.,  Rhetoric. 

William  A.  Adams,  A.B.,  Rhetoric  and  Public  Speaking. 
Lucy  H.  Carson,  A.M.,  English. 

William  J.  Kennedy,  B.Agr.,  Secretary,  Animal  Hus- 
bandry. 
John  W.  Lloyd,  B.S.A.,  Horticulture. 
George  M.  Holferty,  M.S.,  Botany, 
Hugh  E,  Ward,  M.S.,  Soil  Physics  and  Bacteriology, 
John  H.  McClellan,  A.M.,  Zoolt^y. 
Oscar  Erf,  B.Agr.j  E,Sc.j  Dairying, 
Archibald  D.  Shamel,  B.S.,  Farm  Crops. 
Justus  W.  Folsom,  S.D.,  Entomolc^. 
Daisy  L.  Blaisdell,  A.M.,  German. 
Florence  N.  Jones,  A.M.,  French. 
Cornelia  E.  Simons,  Household  Science. 
Fred  R.  Crane,  B.S,,  Farm  Mechanics. 
Albert  R.  Curtiss,  Woodworking. 
Henry  Jones,  Blacksmith. 
Hugh  J.  Graham,  A.B.,  Rhetoric. 
Oscar  L.  Housel,  Military. 

AIMS  AND  SCOPE 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  to  students  an  educa- 
tion designed  to  fit  them  for  the  business  of  farming  and 
at  the  same  time  to  furnish  a  means  of  culture.  This  educa- 
tion is,  therefore,  partly  technical  and  partly  cultural.  Its 
end  is  the  training  of  students  to  be  not  only  successful  tann- 
ers, but  good  citizens  and  successful  men  as  well.  In  other 
words,  it  seeks  to  provide  an  education  suitable  to  the  needs 
of  rural  people. 

The  technical  portion  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  College 
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of  Agriculture  constitutes  about  wie-half  of  tht  entire  work 
of  the  student.  In  studying  these  technical  subjects  the  aim 
is  not  so  much  to  teach  rules  of  practice  as  to  make  plain 
the  principles  of  agricultural  science.  Of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  course,  twenty-five  semester  hours  are  pre- 
scribed in  the  sciences.  Since  the  technical  subjects  are 
also  of  a  scientific  character,  the  course  as  a  whole  is  essen- 
tially scientific,  rather  than  literary;  yet  the  College  is  mind- 
ful of  the  educational  importance  of  history,  literature,  lan- 
guage, and  the  political  sciences,  and  reasonable  attention 
is,  therefore,  given  to  these  subjects  and  their  pursuit  is  en- 
couraged by  a  liberal  amount  of  open  dectives. 

The  College  also  offers,  throu^  the  department  of 
Household  Science,  a  variety  of  courses,  especially  treating 
of  the  affairs  of  the  home. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Of  the  twelve  instructors  in  technical  subjects,  eleven 
devote  their  entire  time  to  agriculture.  Instruction  is  by 
laboratory  work  supplemented  by  text-books,  lectures,  and 
reference  readings  which  are  almost  constantly  assigned  from 
standard  volumes  and  periodicals.  The  student  is  brought 
into  close  practical  contact  with  his  subject.  He  takes  levels, 
lays  tile,  tests  the  dr^ft  of  tools,  traces  root  systems  of  com 
and  other  crops,  tests  germination  of  seeds,  determines  the 
fertility  in  soils  and  the  effects  of  different  crops  and  of 
different  rotations  upon  soil  fertility.  He  does  budding, 
grafting,  trimming,  and  spraying,  and  works  out  problems  in 
landscape  gardening.  He  tests  milk,  operates  separators, 
makes  and  judges  butter  and  cheese.  He  studies  cuts  of 
meat  and  samples  of  wool,  judges  a  great  variety  of  animals, 
and  has  practice  in  diagnosing  and  treating  their  diseases. 

EQUIPMENT 
The  College  keeps  on  deposit  frran  the  largest  manufac- 
turers thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  plows,  cultivators,  plant- 
ers, cutters,  shellers,  grinders,  mowers,  binders,  engines,  etc. 
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It  has  extensive  collections  of  agricultural  plants  and  seeds 
and  thar  products.  Laboratories  are  well  equipped  with 
a[q>aratus  and  appliances  for  the  study  of  manures,  fertil- 
izers, fertility  of  soils,  soil  physics,  soil  bacteriology,  germi- 
nation of  seeds,  com  judging,  etc.  The  grounds  of  the 
.  University  and  the  fields  and  orchards  of  the  Experiment 
Stati<m  are  always  available  for  illustration  in  class  work. 
An  illustrative  series  of  colored  casts  of  fruit  and  enlarged 
models  of  fruits  and  flowers,  collections  of  seeds  and  woods, 
cabinets  of  beneficial  and  noxious  insects  with  specimens  of 
their  work,  photographs,  maps,  charts,  drawings,  lantern 
slides, — all  afford  valuable  material  for  study  and  illustra- 
tion. 

Specimens  of  Morgan  horses ;  Shorthorn,  Jersey,  Ayr- 
shire, and  Holstrin-Friesian  cattle ;  Shropshire,  Merino,  and 
Dorset  sheep,  and  Berkshire  swine  afford  material  for  judg- 
ing, which,  however,  is  vastly  increased  by  loans  from  prwni- 
nent  herds.  In  the  dairy  department  is  a  complete  outfit  for 
a  milk-testing  laboratory  and  for  cream  separation  and  but- 
ter and  cheese  making.  The  department  of  veterinary  sci- 
ence owns  a  collection  illustrating  materia  medica,  a  collec- 
tion of  pathological  specimens  illustrating  special  abnormal 
bony  development,  and  a  papier-maeM  mcKiel  of  a  horse, 
capable  of  dissection,  and  showing  every  important  detail  of 
structure.  In  addition  are  levels,  lanterns,  microscopes,  and 
cameras,  an  extensive  list  of  agricultural  journals,  a  com- 
plete file  of  experiment  station  bulletins  frwn  all  the  states, 
and  an  excellent  assortment  of  standard  reference  books, 
including  nearly  all  the  pedigree  registers  published, 

DESCRIPTION  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

DEFARTUBNT  OF  AQRONOUY 

The  Department  of  Agronomy,  with  four  teachers,  gives 
instruction  in  those  subjects  that  relate  especially  to  the  field 
and  its  affairs,  as  drainage,  farm  machinery,  field  crops,  the 
physics  and  bacteriolt^  of  the  soil,  manures,  rotation  and 
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fertility,  the  history  of  a^culture,  f&rm  management  and 
comparative  agriculture.  The  object  is  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  facts  and  principles  connected  with  the  im- 
provement of  soils,  the  preservation  of  fertility,  the  nature 
of  the  various  crops,  and  the  conditions  governing  thcJr 
successful  and  economic  producticm  and  with  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture.  This  object  is  attained  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  laboratory  methods  of  study  to  these  subjects, 
supplemented  by  lectures,  class  room  work,  and  a  free  use 
of  standard  literature. 

ANIMAL  HUSBAKDRY 

In  this  department  two  instructors  give  courses  covering 
the  separate  study  of  sheep,  swine,  beef,  and  dairy  cattle 
and  their  products,  heavy  and  light  horses  with  their  care 
and  training,  the  management  of , farm  herds,  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  feeding  and  of  breeding.  The  object 
is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  animals,  first  as  to  their 
fitness  for  specific  purposes;  second,  as  to  their  care  and 
management;  third,  as  to  their  improvement  by  breeding; 
and  fourth,  as  to  the  commercial  production  of  animal  prod- 
ucts. This  familiarity  is  gained  by  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  uses  of  domestic  animals ;  the  history  and  character  of 
their  breeds,  tt^ether  with  extensive  practice  in  stock  judg- 
ing, supplemented  by  a  careful  study  of  the  methods  of  suc- 
cessful stockmen  and  of  the  known  principles  of  feeding  and 
of  organic  evolution. 

DAIRV  HUSBANDRY 

Two  instructors  give  extended  courses  in  the  study  of 
milk  and  its  eccMiomic  production ;  the  characteristics  of  the 
dairy  cow  and  the  management  of  dairy  farms;  the  separa- 
tion of  cream,  and  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese ;  factory 
management;  dairy  bacteriology;  city  milk  supply  and  the 
standardizing  and  pasteurizing  of  milk  and  cream. 

HORTICULTURE 

Three  instructors  conduct  courses  in  orchard  manage- 
ment, small  fruit  culture  and  vegetable  gardening;  in  nut 
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culture,  floriculture,  landscape  gardening',  and  forestry;  in 
fruit  propagation,  greenhouse  management,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  cultivated  plants ;  and  in  commercial  horticulture  and 
nursery  management.  The  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  principles  and  practices  of  fruit  raising  and 
vegetable  gardening,  both  for  home  and  market,  and  with 
successful  methods  of  combating  insect  and  fungous  enemies. 
The  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  cultivated  and  given  expression 
in  floriculture  and  landscape  gardening  to  the  end  that  more 
of  nature's  beauty  shall  pervade  the  home  and  its  surround- 
ings. The  student  studies  plant  life,  how  to  propagate,  cul- 
tivate, and  improve  the  forms  that  have  been  found  useful  or 
ornamental  in  the  way  of  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  and 
trees.  As  in  other  departments,  he  follows  the  methods  of 
the  laboratory  in  that  he  learns  to  do  by  doing,  supplement- 
ing everything  by  numerous  references  to  standard  literature, 

HOUSEHOLD  8C1BNCB 

The  department  of  household  science  stands  in  educa- 
tional training  for  a  recognition  of  the  home,  because  of  the 
belief  that  that  which  bears  so  large  a  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  in  national  life  should  be  con- 
sidered and  its  interests  conserved. 

It  aims  to  provide  a  place  and  an  opportunity  for  a  sci- 
entific study  of  some  of  the  problems  of  housekeeping  and 
home-making,  together  with  the  management  of  the  house 
and  the  distribution  of  the  income  according  to  recc^ized 
business  principles. 

The  courses  of  instruction  given  in  the  department  are 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students,  viz. ; 
(a)  those  students  who  specialize  in  other  lines  of  work,  but 
who  desire  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  and  facts 
of  household  science,  (b)  Those  students  who  wish  to' 
make  a  specialty  of  household  science  by  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  affairs  of  the  home,  together  with  the  arts  and 
sciences  whose  applications  are  directly  connected  with  the 
management  and  care  of  the  home. 
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The  needs  of  class  (a)  are  provided  for  in  household 
science  courses  i,  2,  3,  and  5.     (See  description  of  courses.) 

Provision  is  made  for  dass  (b)  by  the  HousehcJd  Sci- 
ence Group,  as  described  page  126. 

The  department  occupies  the  entire  second  floor  of  the 
north  wing  of  the  agricultural  building  and  is  supplied  with 
laboratories,  apparatus,  and  illustrative  material,  such  as 
charts,  specimens  of  various  kinds  of  building  material,  and 
exhibits  illustrating  the  chemical  compositi<»i  and  products 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  foods. 

The  students  have  access  also  to  the  museum  of  the 
architectural  department,  as  well  as  the  benefit  of  close  as- 
sociation with  the  art  department. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE 

Courses  are  offered  in  veterinary  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, materia  medica,  theory  and  practice  of  veterinary 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  veterinary  sanitary  science.  The 
object  is  to  acquaint  the  student'  with  the  structure  and 
activities  of  the  animal  in  health,  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  disease  and  the  materials  and  methods  of  successful 
treatment.  He  therefore  makes  careful  study  of  the  struc- 
ture of  domestic  animals,  of  the  nature  of  their  derangennents 
and  the  characteristic  action  of  remedial  agents,  and  the 
weekly  clinic  gives  opportunity  for  practical  experience  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  more  ordinary  diseases. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF   SUBJECTS 

PRESCRIBED* 

Agrcaotny  2,  6.  9,  13 ;  15  hours. 
Animal  Husbandry  7,  8;  7M  hours. 
Chemistry  i,  3b,  4,  13;  ig  hours. 
Dairy  Husbandry  10 ;  z'A  hours. 
Economies  2 ;  2  hours. 
Horticulture  I,  10;  8  hours. 
Military  i,  2;  5  hours. 

■See  noie  leferrinE  lo  iiDdenU  spscialiiiag  io  householdjcience  liven'under 
■'Rsquirameats  lor  Giadutlan." 
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Physical  Training  I,  3.  or  7,  9;  3  hours. 
Physics  I,  3;  4^*  hours. 
Rhetoric  2;  6  hours. 

BLECTIVB 

List  A 
Botany  t  to  8 ;  42  hours. 
Zoology  1  to  7;  35  hours. 

Litl  B 
English  I,  16;  3  to  8  hours. 
Rhetoric  3;  5  to  10  hours. 

List  C 
Agronomy  i;  3  to  5;  7.  8,  10.  11,  13  to  18;  I  to  6o%  hours. 
Animal  Hasbandiy  i  to  6,  g;  2  to  28  hours.    . 
Dairy  Husbandry  I  to  9,  11,  12;  3%  to  40  hours. 
Honkulture  2  to  9,  11  to  ig;  2  to  72  hours. 
Veterinary  Science  I  to  4;  3  to  25  honrs. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 
Students  will  be  graduated  from  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  upon  com- 
pleting the  following  work: 

1.  The  studies  of  the  prescribed  list. 

2.  SuiHcient  electives  to  make  a  final  total  of  130  semes- 
ter hours,  of  which  ten  shall  be  chosen  from  elective  List  A, 
not  less  than  three  from  elective  List  B,  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  from  dective  List  C,  and  the  remainder  from  any  sub- 
jects offered  in  the  University  (p.  180),  which  the  student  is 
prepared  to  take. 

3.  An  acceptable  thesis  upon  an  approved  course  of  in- 
vestigation, for  which  from  five  to  ten  semester  hours  will  be 
allowed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Credit  for 
this  will  be  included  in  the  amount  to  be  earned  by  elective 
work. 

Students  specializing  in  household  science  may  substi- 
tute courses  in  that  department  in  place  of  courses  pre- 
scribed in  agron<Hny,  animal  husbandry,  dairy  husbandry, 
and  horticulture,  and  may  elect  sufficient  additiotud  subjects 
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for  graduation  from  any  subjects  taught  in  the  University, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  this  College. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Required  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Agrictdture 

The  folloning  outline  shows  the  most  favorable  time  and  order 

in  .which  the  prescribed  studies  of  the  course  can  be  taken,  and, 

though  it  is  not  insisted  that  the  scheme  be  followed,  it  is  strongly 

recommended. 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Chemistry  i;  Horticulture  i;  Military  i,  2;  Physical  Train- 
ing 1,  3  or  7,  9;  Rhetoric  2;  Elective  in  Agriculture. 

2.  Agronomy  2,  6;  Chemistry  3b,  4;  Military  2;  Physical  Train- 
ing I  or  7;  Rhetoric  2;  Elective  in  Agriculture. 

SECOND  YEAR 

1.  Chemistry  13 ;  Physics  i  and  3  (first  semester)  ;  electives. 

2.  Animal  Husbandry  7;  Dairy  Husbandry  10;  Rhetoric  3,  or 
English  I,  or  English  16;  Botany,  if  elected;  Electives. 

THIRD  YEAR 

1.  Agronomy  g;  Botany  or  Zoology;  Electives. 

2,  Agronomy  12;  Zoology  if  elected;  Horticulture  10;  Electives. 

FOURTH  YEAR 


Should  the  student  elect  five  or  more  hours  in  dairy  hus- 
bandry, the  prescribed  minor  in  that  subject  will  not  be  ex- 
acted. Note  that  a  total  of  ten  hours  in  either  botany  or 
zoology  is  required. 
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ORGANIZATION 
The  Council  of  Administration  of  the  University  is  in 
charge  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  executive  officer,  to 
whom  communicaticms  should  be  addressed,  is  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School. 

ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION 
Graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  of  other 
cc^^[es  and  universities  of  approved  standing,  may  be 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  Graduate  School  upon  pre- 
sentation of  their  credentials.  Other  persons  suitably  quali- 
fied may  g;aln  admission  by  special  vote  of  the  Council  of 
Admindstration  upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  imposed  in 
each  case.  Candidates  for  admission  may  secure  applica- 
tion blanks  from  the  Dean  or  the  Registrar  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  these,  properly  filled  out,  should  be  filed,  tf^ether 
with  such  documentary  matter  as  may  be  presented,  showii^ 
qualifications  for  membership  in  the  school,  with  the  former 
officer.  This  should  be  done  not  later  than  the  time  set  for 
registration  in  September.  Admission  may  be  granted  at 
other  times,  but  the  time  limit  required  for  -degrees  counts 
from  the  date  of  the  certificate  of  membership. 

With  the  exceptions  named  below,  all  members  of  the 
Graduate  School  are  required  to  be  in  regular  attendance, 
at  the  University,  and  to  do  all  the  work  for  which  they 
are  r^stered  in  the  departments  to  which  such  work  be- 
longs. In  case  of  absence  on  leave,  or  when  absence  is  nec- 
essary to  carry  on  investigations  included  in  approved 
courses  of  study,  the  requirement  of  continuous  residence 
may  be  modified  by  the  Council  of  Administration. 

Graduates  of  this  University  may  be  admitted  to  non- 
resident membership  in  the  Graduate  School,  as  candidates 
for  second  or  masters'  degrees;  and  all  members  of  the 
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School  who  have  comirfeted  the  resijlence  period  required  for 
advanced  degrees  may  register  as  ncm-residents  while  com- 
pleting the  work  required  for  such  d^rees. 

Members  of  the  Graduate  School  register  with  the  Dean 
during  the  registration  period  of  each  semester.  This  in  the 
case  of  non-residents  may  be  done  by  letter,  stating  the  work 
to  be  undertaken  during  the  ensuing  half-year. 

STUDIES  AND  EXAMINATIONS 
As  far  as  can  be  indicated  by  a  statement  of  time,  full 
work  for  a  graduate  student  consists  in  the  use  of  forty-five 
hours  a  week  in  the  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  etc.,  and  in 
private  study.  Assignments  of  work  are  made  upon  this 
basis ;  but  great  variations  naturally  result  from  the  subject- 
matter  in  hand,  and  from  the  abilities  of  individuals.  Each 
student  must  select  one  principal  line  of  study,  called  his 
major  subject,  and  upon  this  major  subject  at  least  one-half 
of  his  work  must  be  done;  and  any  greater  proportion  of 
his  time,  up  to  the  whole  of  it,  may  be  thus  devoted  if  proper 
approval  is  had.  When  work  upon  the  selected  major  sub- 
ject is  not  arranged  to  require  all  of  the  student's  atten- 
tion, he  must  choose  one  or  two  minor  subjects,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  complete  a  full  course  of  study.  Usually,  at 
least  one  minor  subject  should  be  taken.  Not  more  than  two 
may  be  taken  at  the  same  time. 

The  major  study  must  be  af^roved  as  graduate  work 
for  this  University.  The  minor  subjects  may,  under  ap- 
proval, be  chosen  from  the  offerings  to  graduates,  or,  except 
in  the  College  of  Engineering,  from  undergraduate  courses 
exclusive  of  those  usually  open  to  freshmen.  But  all  candi- 
dates for  advanced  degrees  must  direct  their  selection  toward 
some  well-defined  end,  determined  for  the  most  part  by  the 
character  and  purpose  of  the  major  study. 

In  architectural  and  engineering  subjects,  at  least  the 
major  line  of  study,  and  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  en- 
tire work,  must  be  taken  from  lists  marked  "primary,"*  and 
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any  remaining  amount  to  complete  a  full  course  may  be 
taken  from  those  designated  "seccmdary,"  under  the  same 
general  head  with  the  primary  list. 

All  courses  of  study  leading  to  d^rees  in  the  Graduate 
School  are  subject  to  approval,  first,  by  the  head  of  the 
department  of  the  University  in  which  the  major  subject  for 
each  student  belongs;  second,  by  the  Dean  of  the  College 
indudit^  such  department;  and,  third,  by  the  Dean  of  the 
General  Faculty,  The  signatures  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  which  chosen  minor  subjects  belong  must  also  be 
obtained  before  the  list  reaches  the  Dean  of  the  General 
Faculty.  The  lists  of  studies,  as  finally  approved,  are  de- 
posited with  the  Registrar  of  the  University.  No  changes 
may  subsequently  be  made  except  under  the  same  line  of 
approvals,  but  extension  of  time  may  be  arranged  with  the 
professors  concerned  and  with  the  Dean  of  the  General  Fac- 
ulty. 

Examinations  are  required  in  all  subjects,  and  reports 
upon  these  are  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University.   ■ 
Graduate  students  in  undergraduate  classes  are  examined 
with  these  classes. 

The  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  does 
his  major  work  is  chared  with  the  direction  and  supervisicm 
of  such  major  work,  and,  in  a  genera)  way,  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  student's  entire  course  of  study.  He  fixes 
the  time  and  method  of  all  examinations  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  sees  that  they  are  properly  conducted,  and  reports 
results  to  the  Registrar.  It  is  his  duty  also  to  keep  the  Dean 
of  the  General  Faculty  informed  ccmceming  all  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  student,  and  of  the  School  in 
connection  therewith. 

DEGREES  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 
A  full  statement  regarding  the  degrees  conferred  by  the 
University  may  be  foimd  on  later  pages  of  this    caUlog, 
■and  in  the  same  connection  an  account  of  fellowships,     (See 
pp.  279  and  283.) 
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FACULTY 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.D.,  President. 
Katharine  L.  Sharp,  Ph.M.,  B.L.S.,  DirectoRj  Library 

Economy. 
IsADORE  G.  MuDGE,  Ph.B.,  B.L.S.,  Reference. 
Margaret  Mann,  Library  Econwny. 
Grace  O.  Edwards,  B.S.,  B.L.S.,  Catalc^ing. 
Cecilia  B.  McConnel,    Library  Economy. 
EuMA  R.  JuTTON,  B.L.S.,  Library  Econcmiy. 

AIMS  AND  SCOPE 

The  Library  School,  which  had  been  conducted  at  Ar- 
mour Institute  of  Technolc^,  Chicago,  since  September, 
1893,  was  transferred  to  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Sep- 
tember, 1897. 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  School  has  been  broadened 
since  the  time  of  the  transfer.  There  is  now  offered  a  four 
years'  course  of  study,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
library  science.  Two  years  of  the  course  are  devoted  to 
general  university  studies,  and  this  is  the  smallest  prepara- 
tion which  will  be  accepted  for  entrance  upon  the  technical 
work.  Students  are  encouraged  to  complete  a  four  years' 
college  course  before  applying  for  admission.  This  high 
standard  is  necessary  because  conditions  in  library  work  are 
rapidly  changing.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
books,  nor  is  it  enough  to  have  a  knowledge  of  methods. 
One  or  two  years  of  training  will  not  take  the  place  of  years 
of  experience,  but  they  will  make  the  student  more  adaptable 
and  general  library  service  more  intelligent. 
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Instruction  is  given  in  each  department  of  library  ad- 
ministration. Stress  is  laid  upon  simplicity  and  economy, 
although  elaborate  methods  are  taught  to  enable  students 
to  work  in  large  libraries  where  bibliographic  exactness  is 
required.  The  higher  side  of  library  work  is  emphasized 
throughout  the  course,  and  students  are  taught  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  schools,  to  the  clubs,  and  to  the  people  as 
oi^anlzed  bodies  and  as  individuals. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  University  to  graduate  librarians 
who  are  not  only  trained,  but  educated ;  librarians  who  are 
not  only  equipped  in  technical  details,  but  filled  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  their  high  calling  to  furnish  "the  best  reading 
to  the  greatest  number  at  the  least  cost." 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
There  are  so  few  text-books  on  library  economy  that 
instruction  is  given  almost  altogether  by  lecture  and  labora- 
tory methods.  References  to  books  and  periodicals  are  given 
for  collateral  reading,  and  individual  research  is  encouraged 
from  the  start.  Lectures  are  illustrated  by  the  collections 
of  forms  and  fittings,  and  each  student  is  expected  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  practical  work  in  the  University  library 
each  day.  Before  completing  the  course,  each  student  must 
have  had  actual  experience  in  every  department  of  the 
library.  Class  room  work  is  tested  by  problems,  and  exam- 
inations take  the  form  of  problems  wherever  practicable, 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS 
This  is  the  only  Library  School  which  gives  an  extended 
course  on  the  use  and  cataloging  of  public  documents.    This 
knowledge  is  necessary  in  small  as  well  as  large  libraries, 
in  public  as  well  as  college  libraries. 

LOCAL  LIBRARY  COOPERATION 
The  Library  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  Cham- 
paign Public  Library  have  systematic  plans  for  cooperation 
through  the  Library  School,  in  the  interests  of  the  clubs 
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and  the  schools.  Each  womaii's  club  in  Champaign  and 
Urbana  sends  its  pr<^jam  for  the  year  to  the  Library  School, 
where  a  reference  list  is  made  on  each  subject,  specifying 
in  which  library  the  material  is  to  be  found.  A  copy  of  each 
list  is  posted  in  each  library.  The  students  also  make  lists 
for  the  various  grades  of  the  public  schools.  The  branch 
of  the  Champaign  Public  Library  is  entirely  in  chai^  of 
Library  School  seniors.  Seniors  also  spend  a  definite  time 
in  the  children's  room  of  the  Champaign  Public  Library, 
where  they  develop  their  own  ideas  as  to  advertising  meth- 
ods, picture  bulletins,  decoration,  reading  lists,  etc.  Each 
student  gives  a  talk  to  the  children  upon  some  timdy  topic, 
and  invitations  to  these  talks  are  posted  in  the  schools.  All 
special  holidays  are  observed  by  bulletins  and  reading  lists, 
and  birthdays  of  distinguished  people  are  called  to  the  chil- 
dren's attention. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  most  valuable  equipment  is  the  working  library  of 
the  University. 

The  Library  School  has  the  complete  collection  of  man- 
uscript notes  and  problems  which  have  been  prepared  since 
the  School  opened  in  1893.  As  text-books  are  so  few,  this 
collection  is  invaluable,  A  collection  of  library  reports  and 
catalogs  and  of  mounted  samples,  showing  methods  of  ad- 
ministration in  all  departments,  is  carefully  classified  and  ts 
continually  increasing.  A  collection  of  card  catalc^s  of 
various  forms  has  been  made,  including  the  book  forms  from 
Leyden,  Holland;  Cassel,  Germany;  and  Florence,  Italy; 
and  the  modem  forms  approved  by  the  American  Library 
Association.    Other  forms  are  represented  by  phot<^aphs. 

The  School  has  a  collection  of  printed  blanks  and  forms 
illustrating  m,ethods  of  administration  in  different  types  of 
libraries,  many  labor-saving  devices,  and  samples  of  fittings 
for  all  departments.  The  School  received  much  material 
from  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  and  is  con- 
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stantly  receiving  additions  irom  librarians  and  manufactur- 
ers throughout  the  country. 

A  collection  of  cataloging  rules  and  of  classification  sys- 
tems is  making  for  ccmqiarative  study.  A  number  of  devices 
and  patents,  such  as  temporary  binders,  pamphlet  cases, 
newspaper  files,  etc.,  have  been  contributed  by  inventors 
and  manufacturers. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 
Credit  for  65  hours,  including  the  prescribed  military 
and  physical  training,  in  addition  to  two  years'  prescribed 
technical  library  work,  is  required  for  graduation.  The 
technical  work  is  of  junior  and  senior  grade,  and  must  be 
taken  at  the  University,  but  the  work  of  the  first  two  years 
covers  general  university  studies  and  may  be  taken  at  any 
college  from  which  credits  are  accepted. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Required  for  the  degree  of  BZ.S. 
The  work  of  the  first  two  years  may  consist  of  any  of 
the  courses  offered  in  the  University,  the  requirements  for 
Avhich  students  can  meet. 

THIRD  YEAR 

1.  Elementary  library  Economy  (Lib.  i)  ;  Elementary  Ref- 
erence (Lib,  2) ;  Selection  o(  Books  (Lib.  3) ;  Elementary  Appren- 
tice Work  (Lib.  4). 

2.  Elementary  Library  Economy  (Lib.  i);  Elementary  Refer- 
ence (Lib.  2)  :  Selection  of  Books  (Lib.  3) ;  Elementary  Appren- 
tice Work  (Ub.  4). 

FOURTH  YSAR 

1.  Selection  of  Books  (Lib.  3);  Advanced  Library  Economy 
(Lib.  s) ;  Public  Documents  (Lib.  6) ;  Bibliography  (Lib.  7)  ;  His- 
tory of  Libraries  (Lib.  8)  ;  Advanced  Apprentice  Work  (Lib,  11) ; 
Thesis  (Lib.  12). 

2.  Selection  of  Books  (Libv  3) ;  Advanced  Library  Economy 
(Lib,  5) ;  Biblit^aphy  (Lib.  7)  ;  Advanced  Reference  (Lib.  9) ; 
Boc^-making  (Lib.  lO) ;  Advanced  Apprentice  Work  (Lib.  11); 
Thesis  (Lib.  13). 
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FACULTY 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.D.,  Presideht. 
Walter  Howe  Jones,  Director,  Piano. 
Alison  Marion  Fernie,  R.A,M.  (London),  P.A.M.  (Phil- 
adelphia), Voice. 
Henry  Cakl  Scheld,  Violin, 
Jessie  Younge  Fox,  Piano. 
EuuA  QuiNBY  Fuller,  Voice, 

FACULTY 

The  School  of  Music  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  music. 

The  courses  are  widely  varied.  Although  regular  courses 
are  laid  out,  students  may  spend  an  indefinite  amount  of 
time  in  the  study  of  an  instrument  or  of  the  voice. 

Tlie  course  in  the  history  of  music,  as  well  as  the  work 
in  the  University  Orchestra  and  the  University  Choral  So- 
ciety, may  be  taken  by  regular  students  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

A  course  of  artists'  concerts  is  given  each  season  under 
the  management  of  the  University  Choral  Society,  In  these 
concerts,  to  which  an  admission  fee  is  charged,  only  artists 
of  the  best  reputation  appear. 

The  instructors  in  the  School  of  Music  give  recitals  and 
lectures  on  musical  subjects  during  the  year. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 
Credit  for  130  semester  hours,  including  military    and 
physical  training  credit,  tc^ther  with  an  acceptable  thesis. 
is  required  for  graduation  with  the  degree  of  bachelor   of 
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music.     The  thesis  required  for  graduation  must  be  on  a 
\£^k  related  to  music. 

Students  who  are  not  working  for  a  d^ree  in  music 
may  receive  a  certificate  of  work  done  by  complying  with 
the  following  conditions: 

Students  of  the  piano,  organ,  or  violin  must  ccnnplete 
the  entire  course  specified  for  these  instruments ;  must  also 
complete  the  work  offered  in  harmcsiy,  covering  thirteen 
hours,  and  must  take  one  year's  work  (ten  hours)  in  either 
Gemian  or  French. 

Students  of  the  voice  must  complete  the  entire  course 
offered  in  vocal  work,  the  thirteen  hours'  work  in  harmony 
and  two  years'  work  on  the  piano,  besides  taking  one  year 
(ten  hours)  of  German  or  French,  and  one  year  (four 
hours)  of  Italian. 

Special  and  preparatory  music  students  are  required,  in 
addition  to  their  practical  work  in  music,  to  pursue  other  . 
lines  of  study  sufficient  to  fill  in  their  spare  time. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  department  of  music  only  pay 
no  semester  fees,  but  must  pay  the  music  fees.   (See  p.  297.) 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   SUBJECTS. 

Music  I ;  2  hours  (see  page  181). 

Music  2a;  13  hours. 

Music  2h ;  3  hours. 

Masic  ac ;  3  hours. 

Mtuic  2d;  3  hours. 

Music  3b,  4b,  sl>  or  fib;  s<5  hoars. 

French  or  German;  10  hours. 

Italian   I ;   4  hours. 

Mathematics  4;  2  hours. 

Military  I,  2;  5  hours. 

Phjrsical  Training^-, 

Men,  1,  3;  2%  hours. 

Women,  7.  91  3  hours. 
Physics  2;  5  hours. 
Rhetoric  I ;  6  hours. 
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The  remaining  hours  of  credit  may  be  obtained  in  elect- 
ives,  offered  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  choice  of 
subjects  being  left  to  individual  students. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  University.  Glee  Club  is  an  organization  for  men. 
Membership  is  decided  by  cc»npetition  and  is  limited  to  six- 
teen in  number.    The  club  meets  twice"  a  week  for  rehearsal. 

The  Ladies'  Glee  Club  is  an  organization  for  the  young 
ladies  of  the  University,  and  is  in  chaj^  of  the  head  of  the 
vocal  department. 

The  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club  is  open  to  young  men 
who  play  these  instruments.  Membership  is  decided  by 
competition,  and  the  club  is  associated  with  the  Glee  Club 
in  its  concerts. 

The  Military  Band  is  conducted  by  the  director  of  the 
School  of  Music.  It  furnishes  music  for  important  Univer- 
sity occasions  and  appears  at  regimental  drill  of  the  military 
department,  besides  giving  several  concerts  during  the  year. 
Membership  is  limited  to  thirty  in  number  and  is  decided  by 
examination. 

The  University  Orchestra  meets  for  a  two  hours'  re- 
hearsal once  a  week,  and  is  open  to  all  students  who  play 
any  orchestral  instrument  ordinarily  well. 

The  University  Choral  Society  is  conducted  by  the  head 
of  the  vocal  department  of  the  School  of  Music,  and  meets 
once  a  week  for  rehearsal  of  choral  works.  Students,  also 
singers  not  connected  with  the  University,  are  admitted  to 
membership  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee. 
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FACULTY 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL,D.,  President. 
James  B.  Scott,  A.M.,  J.U.D.,  Dean,  Constitutional  and 

International  Law,  Equity,  and  Real  Property. 
Charles  C.  Pickett,  A.B.,  LJ-.B.,  CMitracts,  Sales,  and 

Carriers. 
William  L.  Drew,  B.S.,  LL.B,,  Torts,  Agency,  Common 

Law  Pleading. 
Thomas  W.  Hughes,  LL.M.,  Evidence,  Bills   and  Notes, 

Corporations. 
Charles  W.  Tooke,  A.M.,  LL.B.,    Dwnestic    Relations, 

Damages,  and  Wills. 

LECTXJRERS 

Hon.  Oliver  A.  Harker,  Judge  of  the  Appellate  Court  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law. 

Hon,  Benjamin  R.  Burroughs,  Judge  of  the  Appellate 
Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Lecturer  on  the  Law  of 
Real  Property. 

Hon.  Francis  M.  Wright,  Judge  of  the  Appellate  Court 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Ease- 
ments. 

Hon.  Calvin  C.  Staley,  County  Judge  of  Champaign 
County,  Lecturer  on  PrcJaate  Law  and  Administra- 
tion of  Estates. 

Hon.  Orrin  N.  Carter,  County  Judge  of  Cook  County, 
Lecturer  on  Election  Laws  and  Revenue  Law  of  the 
State  of  Illincns. 
Special  courses  of  lectures  will  also  be  given  by  other 

gentlemen. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

1.  AD  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law 
must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age  and  of  unquestioned  char- 
acter, 

2.  Graduates  of  collies  and  of  scientific  schools  of 
approved  standing  are  admitted  upon  di^oma  or  certificate 
without  examination, 

3.  Graduates  from  any  approved  high  school  in  the  state 
are  admitted  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  absence  of  proper  certificates  the  usual  examination 
as  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  University 
(p.  48)  will  be  required. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 
The  following  persons   will  be  admitted   to   advanced 
standing : 

1.  Persons  who  produce  from  another  law  school,  in  good 
standing,  certificates  of  having  satisfactorily  pursued  courses 
in  law,  included  in  the  following  schedule,  and  of  having 
received  credit  therein,  provided  that  the  time  spent  on  such 
courses  is  equivalent  to  the  time  spent  on  the  same  courses 
in  this  school.  Otherwise,  an  examination  on  such  courses, 
given  by  the  instructors  in  this  College,  must  be  satisfac- 
torily passed. 

2.  Persons  who  have  studied  law  privately  or  in  an  at- 
torney's office,  and  who  pass  examinations  prescribed  by  the 
faculty  of  the  CoU^«. 

3.  Members  of  the  bar  of  this  state,  who  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  third  year  class  without  examination  as  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  LL.B. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Students  who  do  not  desire  to  be  candidates  for  a  degree 

may  take  one  or  more  courses  as  special  students   upon 

approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  under  regulations  to  be 

prescribed  for  the  University  (p,  57).     Such  students  will 
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i  credit  for  work  satisfactorily  done,  and  may  become 
candidates  for  graduati<Hi  at  any  time  by  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  College. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
The  methods  of  instruction  used  in  this  Collie  are  based 
upon  the  study  of  cases.  Text-books  are  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  lectures  are  occasionally  resorted  to,  but  the  study 
of  the  case  is  regarded  as  the  chief  means  to  the  attainment 
of  legal  knowledge  and  proficiency. 

UBRARY  AND  MOOT  COURT 
The  library  consists  of  the  leading  text-books  on  all  sub- 
jects: Supreme  and  Appellate  Court  Reports  of  Illinois; 
UiHted  States  Supreme  Court  Reports;  New  York,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Indiana 
Reports;  American  Decisions,  American  Reports,  and 
American  State  Reports ;  the  current  volumes  of  the  West 
Company  Reporter  System,  and  the  leading  legal  period- 
icals. Additions  of  reports  and  text-books  will  be  made  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

The  Moot  Court  is  hdd  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of 
famUiarizing  the  student  with  legal  procedure.  It  is  pre- 
sided over  by  Judge  Harker,  the  other  officers  being  elected 
by  the  law  students  from  their,  own  body.  All  second  and 
third  year  students  are  required  to  be  present  and  to  perform 
such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  them. 

LEGAL  STUDY  AND  UNIVERSITY  WORK 
The  Council  of  Administration  will,  upon  application,  in 
proper  cases,  apply  credits  earned  in  the  College  of  Lav 
upon  other  University  courses. 

Students  matriculating  in  the  College  of  Law  may  take 
any  of  the  following  courses  in  the  College  of  Literature  and 
Arts,  subject  to  the  approval  of  "the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Law  and  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts : 
public  law  and  administration ;  economics  and  social  science, 
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and  history.     By  special  arraagfement  other  work  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Literature  and  Arts  may  also  be  taken. 

COURSE  OF  IKSTRUCTION 
Required  for  the  Degree  of  d.L£. 

FIRST  YBAR 

1.  Contracts  (Law  i>;  Torts  (Law  a);  Real  Property  (Law 
3) ;  Comiiion  Law  Pleading  (Law  4) ;  Criminal  Law  (Law  5)  ; 
Personal  Property  (Law  6). 

2.  Contracts  (Law  i)  ;  Torts  (Law  2);  Real  Property  (Law 
3)  ;  Common  Law  Pleading  (Law  4)  ;  Domestic  Relations  (Law  7). 

SECOND  YEAR 

I.  Evidence  (Law  8) ;  Sales  (Law  g)  ;  Real  Property  (Law 
lo) ;  Agency  (Law  it)  ;  Eqnity  (Law  12) ;  Damages  (Law  13). 

3.  Evidence  (Law  8) ;  Real  Property  (Law  to) ;  Equity  (Law 
13) ;  Bailments  and  Carriers  (Law  14) ;  Bills  and  Notes  (Law  15). 

THIRD  YSAR 

1.  Trusts  (Law  16) ;  Corporations  (Law  17)  :  Wills  and  Ad- 
ministration (Law  18) ;  Partnership  (Law  19) ;  Constitutional  Law 
(Law  32) ;  International  Law  (Law  23) ;  Practical  Conveyancing 
(Law  25);  Moot  Court  (Law  2£). 

2.  Corporations  (Law  17)  ;  Equity  Pleading  (Law  2o)  ;  Surety- 
ship and  Mortgage  (Law  21) ;  Constitutional  Law  (Law  22)  ;  Inter- 
national Law  (Law  23)  ;  Municipal  Corporations  (Law  24)  ;  Practi- 
cal Conveyanciog  (Law  25);  Moot  Court  (Law  26). 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 
The  requirements  for  graduation  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  laws  are  seventy-eight  semester  hours  of  work. 
A  "semester  hour,"  as  here  used,  means  one  hour  per  week 
of  class  room  work  for  one-half  of  a  year.  The  degree  will 
be  conferred  upon  the  completion  of  the  course  set  forth 
above. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAR 
Under  the  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  bar  of  this  state  must  have  had  a 
high  school  education  or  its  equivalent,  must  have  cotn- 
pleted  a  three  years'  course  of  study  in  a  law  school  or  law 
office,  and  must  then  pass  an  examination  to  be  given  by  the 
State  Board  of  Bar  Examiners. 
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(For  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  see  pa^e  17.) 
HISTORY 

The  College  of  Medicine,  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  is  located  cm  the  comer  of  Harrison  and  Honore 
Streets,  Chicago,  in  the  heart  of  the  medical  quarter  of  the 
d^.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1882  by  a  ntunber  of  rq)re- 
sentative  physicians  and  surgeons.  In  1892  the  College  liad 
a  thorough  reorganization,  and  erected  a  commodious  labora- 
tory building,  the  first  building  exclusively  for  laboratory 
purposes  erected  by  any  medical  school  in  the  West,  Since 
that  time  it  has  grown  with  steadiness  and  rapidity.  The 
attendance  in  1895-96  was  235 ;  in  1896-97,  308 ;  in  1897-98, 
408;  in  1898-99,  514,  35  of  the  students  being  women;  in 
1899-1900  was  579,  43  being  women,  and  in  1900-1901,  over 
670,  It  became  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
in  April,  1897. 

Chicago  is  already  the  center  of  medical  study  in  the 
United  States,  Since  the  winter  of  1897-98  it  has  contained 
a  larger  number  of  medical  students  than  any  other  city  in 
the  western  hemisphere.  These  students  are  distributed 
among  fourteen  medical  colleges,  of  which  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  the  second,  as  to  the  size  of  its 
classes,  and  is  not  outranked  by  any  in  respect  to  its  facili- 
ties, or  the  scope  and  thorou^ness  of  its  curriculum,  or  in 
r^ard  to  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  esteem  of  the  medical 
profession. 

SESSIONS 

Since  the  first  of  October,  1900,  the  work  of  the  CcJl^e 
has  been  omtinuous.     The  collegiate  year  is  divided  into 
167 
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three  terms  of  four  months  each,  beginning  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  first  of  October,  the  first  of  February,  and  the  first 
of  June.  Each  term  is  of  sixteen  weeks'  duration  and  offers 
the  same  amount  of  work.  Attendance  upon  two  terms, 
that  is  eight  months,  of  instruction  will  constitute  a  year's 
work. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION,  SESSION  OF 

IS)0I-1903 

First,  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character  from  two 
reputable  physicians. 

Second,  a  diploma  of  an  accredited  high  school  or 
acadeiny  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  or  of  a  similarly  ac- 
credited school  of  another  university,  whose  entrance  re- 
quirements are  equivalent  to  the  entrance  requirements  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

Or,  third,  entrance  examination  covering  the  fcJlowing 
subjects : 

I.  AlGebba. — Fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions, 
simple  equations,  involution,  evolution,  radicals,  quadratic  equations 
and  equations  reducible  to  the  quadratic  form,  surds,  theory  of 
exponents,  and  the  analysis  and  solution  of  problems  involving  these. 

3.  CouposmoN  Attn  Rhetokic. — Correct  spelling,  capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation,  paragraphing,  idiom,  and  definition;  the  elements 
of  Rhetoric  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  two  paragraphs 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fif^  words  each  to  test  his  ability  to  use 
the  English  language 

3.  Engush  Lttbxatube. — (a)  Each  candidate  is  expected  to 
have  read  certain  assigned  literary  masterpieces,  and  will  be  sub' 
jected  to  such  an  examination  as  will  determine  whether  or  not  he 
has  done  so.    The  books  assigned  for  the  next  year  are  as  follows: 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer ;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I.,  VI.,  XXII.. 
and  XXIV.;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator; 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  Coop- 
er's Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Tennyson's  Princess;  Shakspere's  The 
Merchant  of  Venice;  Scotfa  Ivanhoe;  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Mil- 
ton's L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas;  Burke's  Speech 
on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and 
Addison. 
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(b)  In  addition  to  the  above,  tbe  candidate  will  be  required  to 
present  a  brief  ontline  of  American  Literature.  Hawthorne  and 
Lemmon's  Outline  of  American  Literature,  or  an  equivalent. 

4.  Latin. — Soch  knowledse  of  inflections  and  syntax  as  is 
Eiven  in  any  good  preparatory  Latin  book,  together  with  the  ability 
to  read  ^mple  fables  and  stories;  also  four  books  of  Gesar's  Gallic 
War,  or  its  equivalent  in  Latin  of  equal  difficulty.  The  ability  to 
write  simple  Latin  based  on  the  texL 

5.  Geohetby. — Plane  Geometry,  as  given  in  Wells's  or  Went- 
north's  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent. 

6.  HiSToay. — At  least  one  year  in  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: (a)  The  History  of  England  and  of  the  United  States;  (b> 
General  History;  (c)  The  History  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

7.  PBysics. — The  elements  of  physical  science  as  presented  in 
snch  text-^books  as  Appleton's  School  Physics,  or  Avery's  Elements 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  or  Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of  Phys- 
ics, or  Gage's  Elements  of  Physics. 

The  entrance  examinations  are  conducted  in  writing  by 
a  committee  outside  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  are 
hdd  at  the  medioil  college  at  10  a.  m.  on  the  week  day  next 
preceding  the  opening  of  each  term. 

ADVANCED  STANDING* 
Students  who  have  completed  a  "medical  preparatory 
course,"  equivalent  to  that  given  by  the  University  of  llli- 
n(MS,  and  graduates  of  reputable  schools  of  pharmacy, 
veterinary  science,  or  dental  surgery,  whose  course  ex- 
tends over  two  years,  may  enter  the  sophomore  class  and 
complete  their  studies  upon  three  years  of  attendance,  pro- 
vided they  fulfill  all  other  requirements  for  admission  and 
graduation.  Students  thus  advanced  may  not  complain  of 
any  conAict  of  hours,  nor  absent  themselves  from  any  part 
of  the  lower  conflicting  course;  but  they  may  make  up  de- 
ficiencies in  the  work  of  the  winter  sessiCHi  during  th^  spring 
course  in  such  branches  as  are  represented  in  that  course. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY* 
The  curriculum  required  for  graduation  extends  over 
four  years.  During  the  first  two  years  the  work  is  confined 
to  the  sciences  fundamental  to  practical  medicine.  During 
the  freshman  year  this  consists  of  work  in  histology,  biology, 
embryology,  chemistry,  human  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
materia  medica,  Durir^  the  sophomore  year  the  study  of 
physiology,  chemistry,  and  human  anatomy  is  continued,  and 
in  addition  the  student  takes  up  pathology,  bacteriol(^,  and 
therapeutics.  With  the  junior  year  the  study  of  the  prac- 
tical branches  of  medicine  is  begun.  The  entire  subjects  of 
medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics  are  covered  in  recitation 
courses.  The  student  also  begins  clinical  and  bedside  work 
and  receives  instruction  in  medical  and  surgical  specialties. 
More  advanced  work  along  the  same  lines  is  continued  in 
the  senior  year.  Medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics  are  gone 
over  again,  this  time  in  lecture  courses  and  with  greater 
minuteness  of  detail  and  profuseness  of  illustration.  The 
various  special  departments  of  medicine  and  surgery  are 
presented  with  like  thoroughness,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
student's  time  is  given  to  clinical  study. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 
During  the  first  two  years  th«  time  of  the  students  is 
about  equally  divided  between  laboratory  and  didactic  work. 
The  plan  of  instruction  in  the  College  contemplates  the  freest 
use  of  laboratory  teaching.  Wherever  possible  practical 
laboratory  work  is  made  to  supplement  didactic  teaching. 
Students  are  taught  not  only  by  prepared  specimens,  but 
they  are  required  to  prepare  their  own  specimens  from  the 
original  materia!,  an3  are  thus  made  familiar  with  technical 
methods,  so  that  they  become  able  independently  to  carry 
a  technical  investigation  through  all  of  its  stages.  During 
the  junior  and  senior  years  the  time  is  about  equally  divided 
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between  clinical  and  didactic  work,  with,  perhaps,  a  pre- 
ponderance of  clinical  instruction  in  the  senior  year.  This 
clinical  instruction  is  carried  on,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the 
student  at  the  patient's  side.  Attendance  upon  clinics  is  re- 
quired in  the  same  way  as  upon  lectures,  and  the  students 
are  graded  upon,  and  given  credit  for,  their  work  in  the  clin- 
ical courses  just  as  they  are  for  the  work  in  the  didactic  and 
laboratory  courses.  The  students  of  the  junior  and  senior 
years  are  divided  into  classes  for  dispensary  and  bedside 
work,  and  these  classes  have  instructitxi  in  rotation  in  the 
^■arious  departments  of  practical  medicine  and  sui^ry. 

EQUIPMENT 
The  college  building  is  a  six-story  structure  on  the  cor- 
ner of  two  wide  streets,  with  an  open  space  around  it  on  all 
sides.  It  is  provided  with  all  modem  conveniences.  It  con- 
tains three  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  amphitheaters, 
the  smallest  of  which  seats  two  hundred  students.  In  these 
amphitheaters  the  usual  lectures  are  given.  Adjacent  to  the 
college  building  on  the  west  is  the  laboratory  building.  The 
laboratories  contained  therein  are  among  the  largest  and 
most  complete  possessed  by  any  medical  college  in  the  United 
States.  They  occupy  four  floors,  three  of  them  25x100  feet 
each,  and  one  25x56  feet.  Each  will  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  students  at  a  time.  They  are  provided  with 
desks  and  lockers  for  students'  use,  and  are  well  adapted  to 
the  work  for  which  they  are  severally  intended.  Adjoining 
die  laboratories  are  preparation  ro(Mns  for  the  use  of  demon- 
strators and  professors.  There  is  a  bone  room,  to  which  stu- 
dents have  free  access  for  the  study  of  osteology.  In  the 
department  of  pathology  the  collections  furnish  an^le  mate- 
rial for  the  macroscopical  as  well  as  the  microsci^ical  study 
of  diseased  tissues.  The  store  rooms  are  connected  with  all 
the  laboratories  by  means  of  an  elevator.  The  College  has 
for  the  use  of  students  a  large  number  of  modem  micro- 
scopes of  late  continental  and  American  patterns,  a  sufficient 
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■  number  of  which  are  equipped  with  oil  emersioQ  lenses. 
There  are  also  an  ample  number  of  microtCHnes  for  students'  ' 
use,  besides  microtomes  of  special  construction  for  particular 
kinds  of  work,  electric  projection  apparatus  of  latest  design, 
and  all  other  apparatus  in  any  way  necessary  for  students' 
work  or  for  the  illustration  of  lectures.  The  College  has  re- 
cently purchased  the  West  Division  High  School  property 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  present  buildings.  This  property 
occupies  half  of  the  block,  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by 
streets  and  on  the  side  next  to  the  present  college  buildings 
by  a  narrow  alley.  The  building  upon  this  property  is  a 
very  fine  modem  brick  and  stone  school  building,  excellently 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  medical  school.  This  addition 
more  than  trebles  the  room  at  the  disposal  of  the  college  and 
gives  it  a  group  of  buildings  for  a  medical  school  that  is  un- 
surpassed. 

FREE  DISPENSARY 
The  dispensary  occupies  part  of  the  first  and  second 
floors  of  the  main  building.  Connected  with  the  reception 
room  are  fourteen  clinic  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  various  specialties  in  medicine  and  surgery.  During  the 
past  five  years  there  have  been  treated  in  these  rooms  an 
average  of  twenty  thousand  patients  each  year. 

HOSPITAL  FAaLITIES 
Members  of  the  faculty  and  other  friends  of  the  College 
purchased,  a  few  years  ago,  the  adjoining  building  of  the 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  converted  it  into  a  hospi- 
tal of  125  beds.  It  is  a  large,  handsome  structure,  50x100 
feet,  five  stories  high,  of  modem  constmction,  and  complete- 
ly furnished.  It  is  connected  with  the  college  amphitheater 
by  a  corridor  and  its  clinical  resources  are  thus  made  easily 
available  for  the  instruction  of  students.  An  entire  floor 
of  this  hospital  is  reserved  as  a  ward  for  patients  who  are 
mainuined  by  the  College  for  the  instruction  exclusively  of 
its  students.     It  is  designed  to  increase  these  hospital  re- 
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s  as  necessity  indicates.  Directly  opposite  the  College 
is  Cook  County  Hospital,  the  only  free  hospilal  in  Chicago. 
It  contains  constantly  almost  a  thousand  patients,  and  sup- 
plies a  quantity  and  variety  of  clinical  material  which  no 
private  institution  can  command.  In  the  amphitheater  of 
the  hospital  much  of  the  clinical  instruction  of  the  College 
is  given  and  its  wards  furnish  most  of  the  bedside  instruc- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  forgoing  resources  members  of  the 
faculty  are  ctranected  with  various  other  hospitals  of  the  city 
and  freely  draw  upon  them  for  the  benefit  of  students. 

REOUIBEMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

First,  a  certificate  of  good  tnjoral  character  by  two  repu- 
table physicians. 

Second,  satisfactory  deportment  during  attendance  at 
college. 

Third,  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  candidate  is  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

Fourth,  proof  that  the  candidate  has  attended  at  least 
four  full  courses  of  instruction  in  four  separate  years,  the 
last  of  which  shall  have  been  in  this  institution. 

Fifth,  certificate  that  the  candidate  has  pursued  the  study 
of  practical  anatomy  during  two  years  and  to  the  extent  of 
having  dissected  at  least  the  lateral  half  of  the  human  body. 

Sixth,  certificate  that  the  candidate  has  attended  two  full 
courses  of  dispensary  and  hospital  clinics. 

Seventh,  payment  of  all  the  college  fees  in  full. 

UBRARY 
The  College  has  for  several  years  had  a  reference  library 
of  several  hundred  volumes.  This  library  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  the  gift  to  the  College  of  the  collection  of  books  of 
the  late  Prof.  A,  Reeves  Jackson.  It  has  been  added  to 
largely  from  time  to  time  by  contributions  from  members 
of  the  faculty  and  other  friends  of  the  College.  Its  use- 
fulness has  recently  been  greatly  augmented  by  gifts  from 
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the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  in  consideration  of  which,  and  of 
provision  made  for  its  permanent  nlaintenance  and  growth, 
it  has  been  named  by  the  faculty  the  Quine  Library.  It  al- 
ready contains  practically  every  book  of  reference  required 
by  medical  students,  and  the  important  medical  periodicals. 
In  point  of  size  and  completeness  it  is  the  second  medical 
library  in  Chicago,  the  Newberry  Library  being  the  first,  and 
in  attendance  of  readers  it  is  the  first.  It  is  in  chaise  of  a 
trained  librarian,  and  is  open  daily  fron*  nine  to  five  for  the 
use  of  students. 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY 

The  College  of  Medicine  will  open  a  SchotJ  of  Dentistry 
October  i,  1901,  Particulars  with  regard  to  this  school 
will  be  given  in  the  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine for  the  year  1901. 

More  detailed  information  concerning  the  Collie  may 
be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Urbana,  111.,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, Dr.  William  Allen  Pusey,  103  State  Street,  Chicago. 
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(For  Faculty  of  School  of  Pbarmacy,  see  p.  23.) 
HISTORY. 

The  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy  is  a  ccnporation  which 
was  founded  by  prominent  pharmacists  of  Chicago  and 
vicinity  in  1859  for  tHe  purpose  of  advancing  the  practice  of 
pharmacy.  One  of  the  first  steps  taken  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of  pharmacy.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
school  of  the  kind  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  Mem- 
bers and  friends  ccmtributed  money,  books,  apparatus,  and 
supplies ;  teachers  were  secured  and  a  course  of  lectures  was 
instituted  in  November,  1859. 

The  first  class,  of  but  two  students,  was  graduated  in 
1861.  The  war  caused  a  suspension  of  the  teaching,  and  the 
school  was  not  refined  until  1870.  The  great  fire,  in  1871, 
destroyed  the  equipment,  but  pharmacists  throughout 
Europe  and  America  extended  help  to  the  institution,  fur- 
nishing an  excellent  library  and  outfit  of  apparatus,  which 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  present  complete  equipment.  In 
1872  the  instruction  was  resumed  for  the  second  time  and 
has  since  continued  without  interruption. 

"The  Pharmacist,"  a  monthly  journal  published  by  the 
College,  from  1866  until  1886,  did  much  to  advance  the 
interests  of  pharmacy  in  the  West. 

In  1880  the  members  and  graduates  of  the  College  toc4c 
an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  which,  in  the  following  year,  secured  the 
passage  of  the  pharmacy  law. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Col- 
lege was  signalized  by  the  completion  and  occupation  of  a 
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building  in  which  Atopie  space  for  many  years'  growth  was 
provided.  The  better  accommodations  gave  an  impulse  to 
better  work.  Up  to  this  time  instruction  had  been 
given  mainly  by  means  of  lectures,  laboratory  work  being  en- 
tirely optional.  Laboratory  courses  in  pharmacy,  chemistry, 
and  vegetable  histoli^y  were  now  made  obligatory.  A 
laboratory  devoted  entirely  to  prescription  cwnpounding  was 
established  in  1892.  The  excellence  of  the  equipment  in  this 
department  won  for  the  College  a  medal  and  diploma  at  the 
World's  Colund)ian  Exposition. 

The  College  was  formally  united  with  the  University 
May  I,  1896,  and  is  now  conducted  as.  the  technical  "School 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Illinois."  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  School  the  Trustees  and  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  the  assistance  of  an  advisory  board  of  pharma- 
cists elected  by  the  registered  pharmacists  of  the  state 
through  the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

The  School  is  situated  near  the  business  center  of  Chi- 
cago. In  addition  to  the  larger  amphitheater,  known  as 
"Attfield  Hall,"  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  the  building  occupied  has  a  smaller  hall  espe- 
cially fitted  for  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  chemistry, 
and  capable  of  seating  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  laboratories,  as  well  as  the 
microscopical  laboratory  and  the  dispensing  laboratory,  are 
commodious  and  well  appointed. 

The  courses  of  instruction,  covering  two  terms  of  seven 
months  each,  extending  from  September  to  April,  inclusive, 
afford  opportunities  for  a  thorough  technical  training,  such 
as  is  necessary  for  the  successful  practice  of  pharmacy.  The 
subjects  taught  are  pharmacy,  chemistry,  botany,  and 
materia  medica. 

The  system  of  teaching  includes  lectures,  demonstrations, 
recitations,  written  and  oral  examinations,  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual instruction  in  actual  work  in  operative  and  dispensing 
pharmacy,  analytical  chemistry,  use  of  the  compound  micro- 
scope, etc.     Much  time  is  devoted  to  laboratory  practice. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  must  furnish  evidence  of  their  ability  to  prosecute 
the  work  of  the  course  successfully,  . 

The  preliminary  education  should  be  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  entrance  to  a  good  high  school. 

Students  who  have  pursued  courses  of  study  in  other  col- 
leges of  phannacy  will  be  given  credit  for  such  portions  of 
their  work  as  are  equivalent  to  the  work  required  by  this 
School. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  graduate  in  pharmacy 
must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  must  have  had  four  years' 
practical  experience  in  pharmacy,  including  the  period  of 
attendance  at  Schocd,  and  must  have  attended  two  full 
courses  of  instruction,  the  first  of  which  may  have  been  in 
some  other  reputable  college  or  school  of  pharmacy.  He 
must  liave  attended  regularly  the  laboratory  and  lecture 
courses  of  this  School,  must  pass  the  examinations,  and 
must  not  have  been  absent  more  than  five  times  during  the 
term  from  either  laboratory  exercises  or  lectures  in  any 
department. 

The  candidate  for  the  dt^ee  of  graduate  in  pharmacy, 
who  presents  himself  for  final  examination  before  he  has 
attained  the  age  or  practical  experience  required,  will,  if 
successful,  receive  a  certificate  of  having  finished  the  course 
and  will  be  awarded  his  diplCTna  when  the  requirements  of 
age  and  experience  are  complied  with. 

Persons  competent  to  fulfill  the  general  requirements  of 
admission  to  the  University  may  be  granted  credit  upon  the 
University  courses  for  equivalent  work  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted at  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Further  information  is  given  in  the  special  announcement 
of  this  school.  Address  W,  B.  Day,  Actuary,  School  of 
Pharmacy,  465-7  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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SUMMER  TERM,  1901 
The  Summer  Term  of  1901  will  open  Monday,  June  17th, 
continue  nine  weeks,  and  close  Friday,  August  l6ih.  No  ex- 
aminations or  other  conditions  will  be  placed  upon  admission. 
All  who  can  do  the  work  are  welcome  to  get  what  they  can 
from  it.  Those  who  can  meet  the  requirements  may  matric- 
ulate in  the  University  if  they  desire,  and  in  that  event  may 
have  credits  to  apply  upon  regular  University  courses  when 
certified,  upon  examination  or  otherwise,  by  the  professors  in 
charge.  Examination  in  and  credit  for  some  of  the  courses 
may  be  had  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  by  any  who  find  it  im- 
possible to  remain  durii^  the  whole  session.  Instruction 
begins  on  June  i8th  and  closes  on  August  14th.  The  exact 
amount  of  credit  given  for  each  course  is  stated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  outline  of  courses  given  below. 

FEES 
A  tuition  fee  of  twelve  dollars  ($12)  is  required  of 
all  students  in  regular  attendance  at  the  session.  This 
entitles  one  to  admission  to  all  special  lectures  and  to  as 
many  courses  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Director.  An 
extra  laboratory  fee  in  some  courses  is  charged  for  mate- 
rials used.  Any  single  course  may  be  taken  for  a  fee  of 
six  dollars  ($6)  and  the  laboratory  fee,  if  there  be  any  in 
connection  with  the  course  taken.  For  all  students  who 
take  examinations,  credit  will  he  entered  upon  the  Uni- 
versity records.  For  further  information  on  any  matter 
connected  with  the  Summer  Term  address  Edwin  G.  Dexter, 
Director,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

COURSES  OFFERED 
AsT  AND  Design. — Two  courses  will  be  offered  in  Art  and  De- 
sign in  charge  of  Mr.  Lake. 
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BoTAMY.— Four  courses,  one  of  them  an  elementary  course 
which  will  be  accepted  for  admission,  will  be  offered  in  botany  in 
charge  of  Professor  Btirrill  and  Mr.  Holferty. 

Chehistby. — Four  courses,  indnding  an  elementary  course, 
will  be  offered  in  chemistry  in  charge  of  Professor  Grindley  and 
Mr.  Sammis. 

Education. — Seven  courses  will  be  offered  in  education  in  charge 
of  Professor  Dexter,  Assistant  Professor  Brooks,  President  Draper, 
Dean  Russell  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  and  Pro- 
fessor Ryley  of  London,  England. 

Enojsh  LrnxATuXE,— I^ire  courses  will  be  offered  in  English 
literature  in  charge  of  Professor  Dodge,  Mr.  Homer,  and  Professor 
Rolfe  of  Cambridge. 

Gbkuak.— Three  courses  will  be  offered  in  German  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Brooks. 

HisioBY. — Three  courses,  one  of  them  an  elementary  course  in 
American  history,  will  be  offered  in  charge  of  Professor  Greene. 

Latin. — Three  courses  will  be  offered  in  Latin  in  charge  of 
Professor  Barton. 

Mathematics  and  Astkonoky. — Ten  courses  in  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  including  elementary  algebra,  and  plane  and  solidi 
geomelry,  will  be  offered  in  charge  of  Mr.  Short,  Mr.  Ponzer  and 
Mr.  Brenke. 

Physics. — Three  courses,  one  of  them  an  elementary  course, 
will  be  offered  in  physics  in  charge  of  Professor  Quick  and  an  as- 

Rhetokic — Three  courses,  one  of  which  is  an  elementary  course 
that  will  be  accepted  for  entrance  to  the  University  only,  will  be 
offered  in  rhetoric  in  charge  of  Professor  Clark  and  Mr.  Homer. 

Zoology. — Four  courses,  including  an  elementary  course,  will 
be  offered  in  zoology  in  charge  of  Professor  Smith.  Mr.  McGellan 
and  Dr.  Folsom. 

Special  cotirses  of  lectures  will  be  offered  presented  by 
Dr.  William  J.  Rolfe  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dean  James  E. 
Russell  of  C^umbia  University,  Professor  H.  B.  Ryley  of 
Londcm,  England,  Chancellor  E.  B.  Andrews  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  President  Z.  X.  Snyder  of  the  Colorado 
State  Normal  School,  Superintendent  James  H.  Van  Sickel 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  others. 

The  libraries,  laboratories,  Astronomical  Observatory, 
and  Gymnasium  of  the  University  will  be  open  for  students 
at  the  summer  term. 
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Following  the  description  of  each  course  of  instruction 
will  be  found  the  necessary  requirements,  if  any,  for  admis- 
sion to  that  particular  course.  Careful  attention  must  be 
given  to  these  requirements  and  to  the  sequence  of  studies 
thus  indicated.  For  instance,  under  Architecture  4,  for  stu- 
dents of  the  College  of  Engineering,  page  188,  there  are 
required  "Physics  i  and  3,"  and  "Architecture  2  and  3." 
Turning  now  to  these  subjects,  it  is  found  that  physics  I  and 
3  are  the  major  course  of  one  year,  architecture  2  is  wood 
construction,  and  architecture  3  is  metal  construction.  All 
these  subjects  must  be  satisfactorily  passed  before  admission 
may  be  had  to  the  class  in  architecture  4. 

In  case  a  course  not  required  for  graduaticm  is  selected 
by  less  than  five  students,  the  right  to  withdraw  the  same 
for  the  semester  is  reserved. 

Graduate  courses  of  instruction  are  described  under  the 
various  subjects,  as  a  rule  after  the  undei^raduate  courses. 
They  are  numbered  upward  from  100.  05ier  courses  may 
often  be  arranged  by  the  professors  in  charge  to  meet  the 
special  requirements  of  students.  The  subjects  in  which 
graduate  courses  are  announced  for  1901-1902  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Agriculture,  architecture,  botany,  chemistry,  civil  engi- 
neering, Danish  language,  economics,  education,  electrical 
engineering,  French,  geoli^y,  Greek,  history,  mechanical 
engineering,  municipal  and  sanitary  engineering,  philosophy, 
physics,  psychology,  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  zool- 

Credit   is   reckoned   in    semester   "hours,"   or   simply 
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"hours,"  An  "hour"  is  dther  one  class  period  a  week  for 
one  semester,  each  class  period  presupposing  two  hours' 
preparation  by  the  student,  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory, 
shop,  or  drawing  rocon. 

The  semester,  the  days,  and  the  class  period  or  periods 
during  which  each  course  is  given,  and  the  number  of 
"hours"  per  semester  for  which  the  course  counts,  are  shown 
after  each  course,  as  fc^ows :  The  semester  is  indicated  by 
the  Roman  numerals  I.,  II. ;  the  days,  by  the  initial  letters  of 
the  days  of  the  week;  the  class  period  or  periods  (of  which 
there  are  nine  each  day,  numbered  consecutively  from  one 
to  nine),  by  Arabic  figures;  and  the  "hours"  or  amount  of 
credit,  by  Arabic  figures  in  parentheses.  For  example,  after 
the  description  of  Anthropolt^y  i  (p.  187)  occur  the  ab- 
brevations  I. ;  M.,  W.,  F.;  i;  (3).  These  are  to  be  read  first 
semester,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  first  period, 
three  "hours." 

AGRONOMY 

1.  Drainage  and  laRicATiou.— Location  of  drains  and  irrij:a- 
tion  conduits,  leveling,  disgiog,  laying  tile  and  pipes,  filling,  and 
subsequent  care;  cost  of  construction  and  efficiency;  sewers  for  the 
disposal  of  waste  water  from  farm  buildings  and  the  sewage  from 
kitchen  a))d  toilet;  farm  water  pipes,  pipe  and  thread  cutting.  Qass 
work,  laboratory  and  Held  practice.  I.,  Urtt  half;  daily;  6,  j;  (^). 
Mr.  Ckane. 

2.  Faaj>  Macs iNEKv. —The  tools  and  machinery  of  the  field,— 
plows,  harrows,  and  hoes;  seeders,  drills,  com  and  potato  planters; 
cultivators,  weeders  and  spraying  machines;  mowers,  rakes,  self- 
binders,  com  harvesters  and  huskers,  potato  diggers,  wagons,  etc. 
Class  work  and  laboratory  practice,  including  setting  up  and  testing 
machines,  noting  construtHiion  and  elements  necessary  for  success- 
ful work  /.,  first  half;  daily;  i,  2;  or  II.,  second  half;  daily.;  6,  7; 
(rfi).    Mr.  Crane. 

3.  Farm  Power  Machinery.— Horse-powers,  gas  engines, 
traction  engines,  windmills,  pmnps,  com  shelters,  feed  cutters,  grind- 
ers, and  threshing  machines, — their  construction,  efficiency,  dura- 
bility, and  care.  Gass  room  and  laboratory  work.  /.,  second  half; 
daily;  r,  i;  (rii).    Mr.  Crane. 

4.  Fabu  Buildings,  Fences,  and  Roads. — The  arrangement, 
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design,  construction,  and  cost  of  farm  buildings,  especially  of  bams, 
granaries,  and  silos;  the  different  kinds  of  fences,  their  cost,  con- 
struction, efficiency,  and  durability;  cost  and  construction  of  roads 
and  walks.  Qass  work'  and  practice  in  designing  and  drafting 
bnildings,  operating  fence-building  machines,  setting  and  testing 
fence  posts,  making  walks,  etc  //.,  first  half;  daily;  3,  4;  XAi). 
Mr.  C^NE. 

5.  Fakm  Crops.— QuALTtr  and  I upkoveuent.— Judging  of  com 
and  oats,  wheat  grading,  methods  of  improving  quality,  shrinkage  of 
grain,  care  of  stored  crops  to  prevent  injury  and  loss.  Gass  and  lab- 
oratory work.    /.,  first  half;  daily;  6,  7;  (2^).    Mr.  Shauel. 

6.  Faku  Cxops. — Gekminatiok  and  Growth.— Vitality  and 
germioatton  of  seeds,  preservation  of  seeds,  methods  of  seeding; 
conditions  of  plant  growth;  peculiarities  of  the  different  agricultural 
plants  in  respect  to  structure,  habits,  and  requirements  for  success- 
ful growth;  enemies  to  plaot  growth, — weeds  and  weed  seeds,  their 
ideotificatian  and  methods  of  destruction,  fungous  diseases,  such  as 
smut  of  oats  and  wheat,  and  blight,  scab,  and  rot  of  potatoes,  meth- 
ods of  prevention ;  insects  injurious  to  farm  crops  and  how  to 
combat  them.  Qass  room,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  //.,  first 
half;  daily;  6,  7;  C^H"-    Mr.  Shamel. 

7.  SraciAL  Crops. — A  special  study  of  farm  crops  taken  up  un- 
der an  agricultural  outline, — grain  crops,  root  crops,  forage  crops, 
sugar  and  fiber  crops,— their  history  and  distribution  over  the  earth, 
methods  of  culture,  cost  of  production,  consumption  of  products  and 
residues,  or  by-products.  Class  work  supplemented  by  practical  field 
work  and  a  study  of  the  results  of  previous  experiments,  such  as 
detasseling  corn,  injury  to  roots  of  com  by  cultivation,  selection  and 
breeding  of  corn  and  other  crops,  with  special  reference  to  practices 
which  apply  directly  to  Illinois  conditions.  Students  will  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.    //.;  daily;  i,  2;  (s).    Mr.  Shahel. 

Required:     Agronomy  2,  5,  6. 

8.  Field  Experiments. — Special  work  by  the  students  con- 
ducted in  the  field.  This  work  consists  in  testing  varieties  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  other  farm  crops;  methods  of  planting 
com,  seeding  grains,  grasses,  and  other  forage  crops ;  culture  of 
com,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets;  practice  in  treating  oats  and  wheat 
for  smut  and  potatoes  for  scab  and  studying  the  effects  upon  the 
crops;  combating  chinch  bugs  and  other  injurious  insects.  Other 
practical  experiments  may  be  arranged  with  the  instmctor.  Special 
opportunities  will  be  given  to  advanced  students  of  high  class  stand- 
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ing  to  take  up  experiments,  under  assignment  and  direction  of 
the  iostriictor  in  farm  crops,  on  certain  large  farms  in  the  state, 
arrangements  having  been  .made  with  the  farm  owners  or  managers 
for  such  experiments.  //.,  second  half,  a»d  summer  vacation;  daily; 
orrange  lime;  (ii^s)-  Mr.  Shauel. 
Reqmred:     Agronomy  7,  12, 

9.  Son.  Physics  and  Management. — This  course  is  designed 
to  prepare  the  student  better  to  understand  the  effects  of  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  treatment  of  soils  and  the  influence  of  these  methods 
upon  moisture,  texture,  seration,  fertility,  and  production.  It  com- 
pHses  a  study  of  the  origin  of  soils,  of  the  various  methods  of  soil 
fonnation,  of  their  mechanical  composition  and  classification ;  also 
soil  moisture  and  means  for  conserving  it,  soil  texture  as  affecting 
capllarity,  osmosis,  and  diffusion,  as  affected  by  plowing,  harrow- 
ing, cultivating,  rolling,  and  cropping;  of  the  wasting  of  soils  by 
washing;  fall  or  spring  plowing  and  drainage  as  affecting  moisture, 
temperatures,  and  root  development.  The  work  of  the  class  room 
is  supplemented  by  laboratory  work,  comprising  the  determination 
of  such  questions  as  specific  gravity,  relative  gravity,  water  holding 
capacity  and  capillary  power  of  various  soils;  also  the  study  of  the 
physical  effects  of  different  systems  of  rotation  and  of  continuous 
cropping  with  various  crops,  and  the  mechanical  analysis  of  soils, 
/-;  i<uly;  1,  g;  (5).    Mr.  Wakd. 

Required:     Physics  I,  3,  (first  semester's  work),  and  Agron- 

10.  Special  Pboblehs  in  Son.  Physics. — This  work  is  intended 
for  tttidcnta  wishing  to  specialize  further  in  the  study  of  the  physical 
properties  of  soils,  and  will  include  the  determination  by  electrical 
methods  of  the  temperature,  moisture,  and  soluble  salt  content  of 
various  soils  under  actual  field  conditions ;  effect  of  different  depths 
of  plowing,  cultivation,  and  rolling  on  soil  conditions;  effects  of 
diSerent  methods  of  preparing  seed  beds;  the  physical  questions  in- 
volved in  the  formattoa  and  redemption  of  the  so-called  "alkalt," 
'Hnrren"  or  "dead  dog"  soils,  and  of  other  peculiar  soils  of  Illinois. 
//.,  or  tummer  vacation;  daily;  orrange  time;  (5).    Mr.  Wash. 

Required:    Agronomy  9. 

11.  Soil  Bacteuology.— A  study  of  the  morphology  and  activi- 
ties of  the  bacteria  which  are  connected  with  the  elaboration  of  plant 
food  in  the  soil,  or  which  induce  changes  of  vital  importance  to 
agriculture,  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  cropping  and  tillage  upon 
these  organisms,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  study  of  those 
forms  which  are  concerned  with  the  formation  of  nitrates  and  nitrites 
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in  the  soil  and  with  the  accumulation  of  nitrogen  by  leguminous 
crops.  Class  room  and  laboratory  work.  //.;  daily;  6,  7;  (s).  Mr. 
Ward. 

Riquired:    Botany  5;   Chemistry  3b,  4- 

12.  FertiuzebSj  Rotations,  anb  FEanLiry. — The  influence  of 
fertility,  natural  or  supplied,  upon  the  yield  of  various  crops;  the 
effect  of  different  crops  upon  the  soil  and  upon  succeeding  crops; 
different  rotations  and  the  ultimate  effect  of  different  systems  of 
farming  upon  the  fertility  and  productive  capacity  of  soils.  The 
above  will  be  supplemented  by  a  laboratory  stu(^  of  manures  and 
fertilizers,  their  composition  and  their  agricultural  and  commercial 
value ;  of  soils  cropped  continuously  with  different  crops  and  with  a 
series  of  crops ;  of  the  fertility  of  soils  of  different  types,  or  clasSes 
from  different  sections  of  Illinois.  //.;  daily;  1,  g;  (s).  Professor 
Hopkins. 

Required:    Chemistry  13;  Agronomy  6,  9. 

13.  Investigation  of  the  Fbrtiuty  of  SraaAL  Soils.— This 
course  is  primarily  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  study  the  fer- 
tility of  those  special  soils  in  which  he  may  be  particularly  interested 
and  to  become  familiar  with  the  correct  principles  and  methods  of 
such  investigations.  It  will  include  the  determination  of  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  the  elements  of  fertility  in  the  soils  investigated,  the 
effect  upon  various  crops  of  different  fertilizers  added  to  the  soils,  as 
determined  by  pot  cultures,and,  where  possible,  by  plot  experiments. 
This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  work 
of  experiment  stations  and  experimenters  along  these  lines  of  inves- 
tigations.   /.,  //.;  arrimge  time;  (i  to  $)■    Professor  Hopkins. 

Required:    Agronomy  t2. 

14.  HisTOBY  OF  Agricultuke.— Its  development  and  practice 
with  particular  regard  to  the  agriculture  of  those  nations  which 
have  contributed  most  to  agricultural  progress,  including  a  sketch 
of  the  earliest  agricultural  practices  as  illustrated  by  the  agriculture 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  Jews,  the  Chinese,  and  other  ancient  peoples; 
followed  by  a  study  of  the  development  of  Roman  agriculture  and 
its  influences  upon  the  practices  in  other  nations ;  a  consideration  of 
the  beginnings  and  systems  of  British  agriculture  with  regard  to 
their  influence  upon  social  conditions;  and,  finally,  the  development 
of  modem  agriculture  with  special  reference  to  that  of  England,  Ger- 
many,  France,  and  the  United  States,  /.,  secottd  Imlf;  daily;  3; 
iAi).    Mr.  Wawi. 

IS-  COmpabative  Agricdltuke.— Influence  of  locality,  climate, 
soil,  race,  customs,  laws,  religion,  etc.,  upon  the  agriculture  of  a 
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countcy,  and  incidentally  upon  its  people.  One  crop  only,  and  its 
effect,  as  rice;  Indian  corn  in  American  agriculture  and  affairs. 
Varring  conditions  under  which  the  same  crop  may  be  produced,  as 
wheat.  Statistical  agriculture.  Influence  of  machinery  and  of  land 
titles,  whether  resting  in  the  government,  in  landlord,  or  in  occupant. 
Kdation  of  agriculture  to  other  industries  and  to  the  body  politic 
Lectures.  II.;  F.;  4;  (i).  ProfcMOr  DAVENPOftT. 
Required:    Two  years  of  University  work. 

16.  Gesman  ACKictn-TUKAi.  Rkadincs. — A  study  of  the  latest 
agricultural  experiments  and  investigations  published  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  special  attention  being  given  to  soils  and  crops.  The 
current  numbers  of  German  journals  of  agricultural  science  will  be 
leqnired  and  used  as  a  text.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  recent  advances  in  scientific 
agriculture,  and,  incidentally,  it  will  aid  him  in  making  a  practical 
application  of  a  foreign  language.  It  is  recommended  that  it  be 
taken  after  Agronomy  12.    //.;  M.,  W.;  4;  (2).    Professor  Hopkins. 

Required:     Two  years'  work  in  German. 

17.  Special  Wokk  in  Fabu  Mechanics. — Students  may  ar- 
range for  special  work  in  any  of  the  lines  covering  drainage  or  farm 
machinery,  either  in  the  second  semester  or  the  summer.  '  {^^SJ- 
Mr.  Cbane. 

18.  Investigation  and  Thesis. — This  course  varies  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  study,  according  to  the  department  in  which  theses  are 
vrritten.  The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  work  is  done.    /.,  //.;  arrange  lime;  (5  to  lo). 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

1.  Sheep,  Mutton,  and  Wooi., — The  comparative  quality  and 
value  of  mutton  cuts;  exhaustive  study  of  different  grades  of  wool 
and  their  uses  in  manufactures,  together  with  a  critical  examina- 
tira  of  animals  both  for  mutton,  wool,  and  breeding  purposes.  The 
history,  development,  and  characteristics  of  the  several  breeds  1  the 
location  of  the  principal  flocks;  the  most  successful  methods  of  flock- 
masters,  and  the  economic  production  of  mutton  and  wool  for  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  extensive 
I^actice  iil  judging.    /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  3,  4;  (3)-    Mr.  Kehnedy. 

2.  Swine  and  Thei*  Pboducts.— A  study  of  the  types  and 
breeds  of  swine  and  the  most  successful  methods  of  growing  and 
marketing  thdr  products.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  practice 
in  judging.    /.;  T.,  Th.;  3,  4;  (i).    Mr.  KEttNEinr. 

3.  Beef  Cattle  and  Beef. — The  various  cuts  of  beef,  their 
comparative  quality  and  cost;  the  beef  type  and  a  critical  study 
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of  animals  from  the  standpoint  of  the  butcher,  the  feeder  and  the 
breeder.  The  history,  development,  and  cbaracterbtics  of  the 
breeds  suitable  for  beef  production;  comparison  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful methods  of  beef  production  in  this  and  other  countries;  the 
by>products  of  the  feed  lot  and  the  slaughter  house  and  their 
bearing  upon  the  cost  of  beef;  selection  of  breeding  animals  and 
the  care  and  management  of  a  breeding  herd  of  beef  cattle.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings,  and  exhaustive  practice  in  judging.  /.;  daily; 
6,  T;  (S)-    Mr,  Kennedv. 

4.  Draft  Horses. — The  horse  market ;  an  outline  of  the  types 
and  classes  in  demand  \  special  study  of  the  draft  horse  and  of  the 
breeds  suitable  for  his  production;  the  best  methods  of  producing 
and  marketing  draft  horses ;  selection  of  breeding  stock  and  the 
care  and  management  of  a  breeding  stud.  Lectures,  assigned  read- 
ings, and  exhaustive  practice  in  judging  and  examining  for  sound- 
ness. //.,  Rrst  half;  daily;  6,  7;  friy.  Professor  Davinport  and 
Mr.  Kenneby. 

5.  Driving  Hokses  and  Saddlebs. — Coach,  carriage,  and  road 
horses;  bus  horses,  cab  horses,  and  saddlers;  a  systematic  study  of 
their  classes  and  types  and  of  the  breeds  most  suitable  for  their 
production ;  the  breeding,  care,  and  development  of  the  driving 
horse  and  his  proper  education  and  training.  Lectures,  assigned 
readings,  and  practice  both  in  judging  and  hi  training  for  driving 
purposes.  //.,  second  half;  daily;  6,  7;  friij.  Professor  Davenport 
and  Mr,  Kennedy. 

6.  Livs  Stock  Management.— The  housing,  feed,  and  man- 
agement of  flacks  and  herds  and  the  care  and  surroundings  of  work 
horses  and  drivers.    //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  8;  (3).    Mr.  Kennedy. 

7.  PRiNapLES  OF  Stock  Feeding.— The  functional  activities  of 
the  animal  body  and  the  end  products  of  their  metabolism.  Foods 
are  considered,  first,  chemically  as  affording  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  body  tissues  or  of  animal  products,  as  meat,  milk, 
wool,  eta ;  second,  dynamically  as  supplying  the  potential  energy 
for  the  body  processes  and  for  external  labor;  third,  as  to  the 
fertilizing  value  of  their  residues.  There  is  involved  a  study  from 
the  breeder's  standpoint  of  the  perfect  development  of  the  animal 
after  birth,  and  also  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  nutrition  from  the 
economic  standpoint,  in  which  animal  activity  is  considered  as  an 
agent  for  transformation  of  energy,  and  the  manufacture  of  animal 
products  as  a  source  of  profit.  //.,  first  half;  daily;  3;  (Ad).  Pro- 
fessor Davenpobt. 

Required:    Chemistry  I,  3b,  4,  13;  Physics  I,  3,  first  semester; 
one  year  of  Botany  or  Zoology. 
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8.  BumiNa — The  principles  and  phenomena  of  evolution  as 
a;q)licable  to  the  improvement  of  animals  and  plants;  variation,  its 
nature,  extent,  importance,  and  causes ;  correlated  variations,  the 
effects  of  use  and  disuse,  and  the  influence  of  environment;  the 
nature  and  opera.tions  of  heredity,  particularly  as  to  inheritance  of 
atquired  diaracters;  instinct  and  intelligence;  panmixia,  and  dis- 
an>eaiaace  of  characters;  latent  characters  and  reversion;  inbreed- 
ing and  outbreeding,  hybridism,  crossing,  and  grading — all  as  bearing 
npoa  the  efficiency  of  selection  and  care.  The  aim  is  to  bring  eveiy 
known  principle  of  reproduction  to  the  assistance  of  the  breeders' 
wt    /.;  daily;  4;  (5).    Professor  DAVZHrosT. 

Rtquirtd:  Two  years  of  University  work,  including  one  year 
of  Botany  or  Zoolt^y, 

9.  Investigation  amd  Thisis. — Upon  lines  to  be  arranged  with 
iostrucior  for  one  or  both  semesters,  according  to  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject   (s-io).    Professor  Davenfoet  and  Mr.  Kkhhbdy. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

T.  GnnKAi.  AMTHKoroLOGY. — This  course  begins  with  a  study 
of  the  physical  and  psychical  element  of  ethnograpl^.  Theories  as 
to  the  origin  of  man  are  discussed,  and  the  various  races  of  manldnd 
are  distinguished  and  described.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
historical  and  comparative  study  of  customs,  ceremonies,  r^hts, 
beliefs,  and  folklore  of  primitive  peoples,  with  reference  to  the 
common  characteristics  and  fundamental  instincts  of  mankind,  and 
to  the  origin  and  growth  of  existing  customs  and  social  institutions. 
/.;  if.,  fV.,  F.;  i;  (3).    Professor  Daniels. 

Required:  A  major  or  minor  course  in  Economics,  Geology, 
Psychology,  or  Zoolc^;. 

ARCHITECTURE 

2.  Wood  Con  STBUcnoN.— Form  ulx  and  data  for  computing 
dimensions  and  strength  of  columns,  beams,  girders,  etc.,  of  wood 
or  metal,  are  given  and  applied  in  the  solution  of  examples.  Wood 
and  its  uses  in  construction  and  decoration,  seasoning,  shrinkage, 
defects,  and  modes  of  protection  from  decay.  Construction  and 
design  of  wooden  floors,  walls,  ceilings,  and  roofs,  and  ioinery, 
doors,  windows,  bays,  inside  finish,  cornices,  wainscoting,  stairs,  etc. 
Kidder's  Building  Construction  and  Superintendence;  Part  II.; 
loners  Logarithmic  Tables.  I.;  lecture,  M.,  Th.;  4;  drawing,  Tu., 
Tk.;  7  and  8.     (3)    Assistant  Professor  McLane. 

Required:    General  Engineering  Drawing  i,  2. 

3.  Masonby  a^  Metal  Cokstxuctiok.— Foundations  of  stone. 
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brick,  concrete,  and  piles;  materials  employed  in  stone  masonry,  their 
uses,  defects,  (Jualities,  and  modes  of  preparation.  Kinds  of  masonry 
and  external  finish.  Tools  for  stone  cutting  and  their  use.  Prepara- 
tion of  working  drawings,  with  application  to  the  arch,  vault,  and 
dome.  Brick  masonry,  its  materials,  and  bonds.  Manufacture  and 
refining  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel,  with  procAses  of  pat- 
tern-making, molding,  casting,  refining,  rolling,  etc.,  and  standard 
dimensions  or  sections.  Special  properties  and  value  of  metal  in  a 
structure,  designing  a  line  of  columns  in  mercantile  building,  and 
ot  beams,  girders,  and  footings,  together  with  the  study  of  joints  and 
connections.  Kidder's  Building  ConstrHclion  and  Sitperinlendence, 
Part  I.  II.;  lecture,  Tu.,  Tb.;  5;  drawing,  Tu.,  TH.;  7  and  8;  (3). 
Assistant  Professor  McLane. 

Required:     General  Engineering  Drawing  i,  2. 

4.  Sakitaky  Construction.  Recitations  and  lectures,  designs 
tor  special  problems.  Study  of  plumbing,  trap  ventilation,  removal 
of  wastes,  construction  of  water  closets,  drains,  and  systems  of  water 
supply;  sewage  disposal.  Water  supply  and  fixtures  in  dwellings. 
Gerhard's  Sanitary  Engineering;  Lectures  on  Sewage  Disposal.  L; 
M.,  IV.,  F.;  7;  (3).    Assistant  Professor  McLane. 

Required:     Physics  i,  3;  Arch.,  2,  3. 

5.  GftAPEic  Statics  and  Roofs,— Elements  of  graphic  statics 
and  applications  in  designing  trussed  roofs.  Forces,  equilibrium, 
reactions,  moments,  bending  moments,  and  shears  on  beams,  center  of 
gravity,  nioment  of  inertia  and  kern  of  cross  sections.  Construction 
of  wooden  and  of  metallic  roofs,  mode  of  computing  loads  on  roof 
trusses,  obtaining  end  reactions,  drawing  strain  diagrams,  and  de- 
termining sectional  dimensions  of  members,  with  the  designing  of 
joint  (»nnections.  Kicker's  Trussed  Roofs;  Kicker's  Elementary 
Graphic  Statics.  II.;  M„  W.,  F.;  section  A,  i,  i;  section  B,  4, 
S;  3  hours'  drawing  a  week;  (3).    Assistant  Professor  McLane. 

Required:  Math,  a,  4,  6;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  i, 
a  or  4,  5- 

6.  History  op  Architecture. — Continues  through  the  year  and 
is  taken  with  architecture  7  and  11.  Commencing  with  Egyptian  and 
ending  with  modern  styles,  a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  more  im- 
portant styles,  examining  historical  conditions,  local  and  inherited 
influences,  structural  materials  and  system,  special  ornaments,  pur- 
poses and  designs  of  the  buildings,  with  the  most  important  typical 
examples  of  each  style.  Especial  attention  given  to  ideas  useful  or 
suggestive  in  American  work,  and  (o  tracing  gradual  evolution 
of  architectural  forms.    One  recitation  and  two  illustrated  lectures 
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a  week.    RefercDces  made  to  Fergnsson,  Lubke,  Durm,  Reber,  Gail- 
habaad,  etc.    HamHn's  Hiitory  of  Architeetwt.      I.,  11.;  M.,  Tu., 
W.,  Tk.;  4;  (4).    Professor  Ricker. 
Required:    Architcctnre  4. 

7.  Details  op  Styles, — Exercises  in  drawing  at  large  scale 
the  most  important  Retails  of  the  Grecian,  Roman,  Early  Christian, 
Byzatitiiie,  Mohammedan,  Romanesque,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance 
styles.  Taken  with  Architecture  6,  N'oUs  and  Sketches.  I.,  II.; 
Tu.,  Tk.;  2,  3:  (i).    Assistant  Professor  McLawe. 

Required:     Architecture  2,  3,  8. 

8.  The  Obdeks  of  Akchitectuse. — A  study  of  the  Five  Orders 
of  Architecture,  and  architectural  Sha.des  and  Shadows.  A  careful 
study  of  the  proportions  and  details  of  the  Orders  is  first  made  with 
lectures,  recitations,  blackboard  sketches  from  memory,  and  prob- 
lems requiring  the  use  of  the  Orders.  IVare's  Five  Orders;  Lectures 
on  Shades  and  Shadows.  I.;  lecture,  W.,  F.;  4;  drawing,  Tu.;  i,  i, 
J.  #.  5;  (3)-    Assistant  Professor  Teuple. 

Required:     Gen.  Eng'g  Drawing  1,  2;  Architecture  20  or  21. 

g.  Monthly  Problem s.— Preliminary  instruction  in  render- 
ing.— An  entire  day  in  each  month  during  the  second  and  third  years 
is  devoted  to  a  problem  in  design,  requiring  the  use  of  the  Orders. 
Program  b  made  known  at  beginning  of  the  exercise,  and  sketches 
must  be  completed  and  rendered  during  the  same  day.  Credit  is 
given  for  this  study  only  after  the  completion  of  each  year.  /.,  II.; 
iast  Tk.  in  each  month,  all  day;  fW  for  each  semester.)  Assistant 
Professor  Teupls. 

Required:    General  Engineering  Drawing  i,  2. 

la  Working  Drawings.— Conventional  methods  for  represent- 
ing the  different  parts  of  buildings  in  general  and  in  detail,  conven- 
tional colors  and  sectioning;  systems  of  lettering  and  figuring  draw- 
ings; working  drawings;  tracing;  drawing  for  reproduction.  Taken 
with  Arch.  16.  //.;  Tu.;  6,  7,  8;  (i).  Associate  Professor  Whiti. 
White. 

Required:    Architecture  2,  3. 

11.  Architectusal  Sbuinaky.— Reports  and  discussions  of 
original  investigations  of  assigned  topics  in  History  of  Architecture; 
reviews  of  books,  abstracts  of  current  technical  journals,  and  other 
publications.     Taken  with  Arch.  6  and  7,     /.,  //.;  F.;  4;  (i).     Pro- 

12.  Superintendence,  Estimates,  and  Speqfications. — This 
study  comprises  several  specialties  not  otherwise  provided  for,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  taught  in  a  professional  school.  The  subjects 
treated  include  the  duties  of  3  superintendent,  his  relations  to  archi- 
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tect,  owner,  and  contractor,  the  method  of  supervising  work,  sratems 
of  keeping  building  accounts,  the  usual  methods  of  measurement  of 
materials  and  work,  arrangement  of  computations  in  proper  and 
convenient  order,  and  approximate  prices  of  material  and.  labor, 
which  vary  in  different  localities.  The  methods  of  estimating  by 
squaring,  cubing,  units,  and  quantities  are  eacb^employed  and  illus- 
trated by  problems.  A  study  is  made  of  the  general  and  special 
clauses  of  specifications  and  of  their  arrangement,  as  well  as  of 
methods  of  classifTii^  material  to  facilitate  writing  specifications. 
Practice  is  obtained  by  writing  several  sets.  Clarke't  BuUding 
Superinttttdenee ;  Lectures  on  Bidlding  Law;  Hodgson's  Estimat- 
ing; Bower's  SpeeUications.-  /.;  Tm.,  W.,  Tk.;  6;  (3).  Associate 
Professor  White. 

Required:    Architecture  4. 

13.  Heating  and  Ybntilation. — Scientific  theory  and  practice 
of  warming  and  ventilating  buildings  is  the  object  of  this  study. 
Commencing  with  fuels  and  production  of  heat,  then  passing  to  flow  - 
of  gases  through  ajutages  and  pipes,  applying  these  data  to  calcula- 
tion of  dimensions  of  air  ducts  and  chimneys.  Different  systems  of 
heating  by  furnaces,  hot  water,  steam,  etc.,  are  next  cxamine'3,  with 
details  of  each.  Sources  of  impurity  in  the  air  and  requirements  of 
good  ventilation  are  then  considered,  with  the  different  methods 
of  ventilation  by  aspiration,  by  fans,  etc.,  ending  with  the  study  of 
fans  of  different  types.  Numerous  problems  are  given,  and  heating 
plants  designed.  Carpenter's  Heating  and  Ventilating  Buildings; 
Kicker's  Notes  on  Healing  and  Ventilation.  /.;  Tv.,  IV.,  Th..  F.; 
4;  (4).    Associate  Professor  White. 

Required:    Architecture  4.  is;  Physics  i,  3. 

14.  ARCmTECTUHAL  PERSPECTIVE. — Theory  of  perspective  is 
taught  with  labor-saving  methods  of  abbreviating  work,  and  design- 
ing in  perspective  is  made  a  special  aim,  being  very  useful  to  a  drafts- 
man in  preparing  sketches  for  clients.  Problems  in  angular,  parallel, 
vertical,  and  curvilinear  perspective,  as  well  as  in  perspective  shades 
and  shadows,  are  solved,  requiring  original  work  as  far  as  possible, 
so  as  thoroughly  to  prepare  the  student  for  any  kind  of  work  in 
perspective,  instead  of  restricting  him  to  the  study  and  use  of  a 
single  system.  War^s  Modem  Perspective.  II.;  ii.,  W.,  F.;  3, 
4;  lecture,  Th.;  3;  (3).  Assistant  Professor  Temple  and  Professor 
Wells. 

Required:    General  Engineering  Drawing  I,  3a. 

15.  RBQtnilEMENTS  AND  PLANNING  OP  BuiLDiNcs.^Lectures 
are  fully  illustrated  by  plans  sketched  on  the  blackboard,  which  must 
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he  embodied  in  students'  notes.    Numerous  problems  in  planning  are 
given.    //„-  M..  W.,  F.;  z,  t;  (3).    Associate  Professor  Wkitb. 
Required:    General  Engineering  Drawing  I,  3;  Architecture  a. 

16.  RxsiDEHCZ  Desion. — Practice  in  design,  and  stndj  of  the 
requirements  for  dwellings.  The  work  is  limited  to  residences,  since 
this  dass  of  bnildings  is  likely  to  afford  the  graduate  his  first  oppor- 
tnnitr  for  independent  original  work.  Osborn^s  Notes  on  Houst 
Planning.  Lectures  and  blackboard  sketches  to  be  copied  in  students' 
Dotes.  Taken  together  with  Arch.  10;  //.;  lectvre,  W.;  6;  drawing, 
Tk.;  6,  7,  8;  (i).    Associate  Professor  Whiti. 

Required:    Architecture  4,  8. 

17.  ABCHrracruRAi.  Designing.— Elementary  architectural  forms 
are  first  traced  and  sketched  from  memory;  simple  problems  in  de- 
agn  are  then  solved  by  sketch  plans,  elevations  and  sections,  ren- 
dered in  shade  or  color  as  required.  The  object  is  to  obtain  as 
nrach  practice  in  original  design  as  possible,  and  to  form  a  collec- 
tion of  suggestive  tracings  and  sketches.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  i,  2,  3; 
(3).    Assistant  Professor  Tbuplb. 

Required:    Architecture  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  20  or  ai. 

18.  AxcsiTECTUitAJ.  CouposmoN. — A  careful  study  is  made  of 
the  laws  of  architectural  design  and  of  the  results  of  experience 
embodied  in  the  text-book,  with  numerous  references  to  other 
antbors.  Commences  with  general  principles,  passing  to  an  exami- 
nation of  proportions  employed  in  most  important  styles,  arrange- 
ment of  plan,  external  design  in  general  and  detail,  ceilings,  and 
interiors,  arrangement  of  corridors,  stairways,  and  entrances,  of  in- 
ternal courts,  and  of  halls  for  large  assemblages.  Frequent  prob- 
lems in  design  afford  practical  applications  of  the  principles.  Rick- 
er't  Translation  of  Archilektonische  Composition  (Haadbuch  der 
Architektur).    //.;  M.,  W.,  P.;  i  and  3;  (3).    Professor  Rickek. 

Required:    Architecture  6,  7,  11,  i?,  20  or  21. 

ig.  ABCHrrECTURAL  Engineekinc. — This  continues  the  study  of 
graphic  statics,  commenced  in  "Graphic  Statics  and  Roots,"  with 
^iplications  to  metallic  roofs  of  wide  span,  roof  trusses  of  curved 
or  unusual  form,  and  those  supported  by  abutments  and  jointed. 
Spherical  and  conical  trussed  domes.  Effect  of  moving  loads  on 
girders,  the  graphical  analysis  of  the  arch,  vault,  and  dome,  and 
of  the  Gothic  system  of  vault  and  buttress.  Construction  and  details 
of  steel  skeleton  buildings.  Practical  applications  are  made  to  a 
series  of  problems  in  design  for  specified  cases.  Picker's  Notes  on 
Advanced  Graphies;  Freitag's  Architectural  Engineering;  Picker's 
Translation  of  Wittmann's  Arch  and  VomU.    References  to  the  works 
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of  Planat.  Landsbei^,  DuBois,  Qarke,  Ott,  I-evy,  Muller-Breslau, 
etc.,  on  Graphic  Statics.  /.;  Tu.,  W.,  Tk.;  7;  (3).  Associate  Pro- 
fessor White. 

Required:  Math,  a,  4,  6,  7,  9;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechan- 
ics I,  2;  Architecture  2,  3,  4,  5. 

20.    Prescribed. 

Ary  courses  offered  in  Art  and  Desigin  amounting  to  three 
semester  hours.      /.,  //.;  daUy;  (3).    Professor  Frederick. 

31.    Optional. 

Any  advanced  courses  offered  in  Art  and  Design.  /.,  II.; 
daily;  Professor  Fkedekick. 

Required:    Architecture   20. 

The  art  and  design  courses  offered  as  Architecture  ao  and  21 
are  varied  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  students  of  architecture. 

22.  Renaissance  Design.— A  prescribed  series  of  tracings  of 
important  details  is  made,  and  problems  in  design  are  worked  out 
as  fully  as  time  permits.  /.;  M.,  F.;  6,  7,  8;  W.;  7.  8,  9;  (3). 
Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

Required:    Architecture  17,  18. 

23.  Gothic  Design  and  24.  RoMANESQinc  Design. — Cojirses 
23  and  24  are  taken  together.  A  prescribed  series  of  tracings  of 
important  details  is  made,  and  problems  in  construction  and  design 
are  worked  out  as  fully  as  time  permits.  Ricker's  Translation  of 
"Kedtcnbacher's  Leitfaden."  I.;  lecture,  M.;  2;  drawing,  W.,  F.; 
J,  i,  3;  (3)-    Professgr  Ricker  and  Associate  Professor  White. 

Required:    Architecture  6,  7,  11,  14,  18,  20  or  21. 

35.  Design  of  Ornauent. — The  study  of  historical  ornament 
with  exercises  in  designing  architectural  ornament  to  decorate  the 
Structural  forms  usually  found  in  practice.  These  designs  will  be 
charcoal  or  crayon  sketches,  drawings  rendered  in  shade  or  color, 
or  finished  drawings.  They  will  be  made  on  as  large  a  scale  as 
possible,  usually  full  size.  Lectures.  Meyer's  Hand-book  of  OrHa- 
ment  //.;  Tu.;  I,  s,  3;  Th.,  F.;  I,  i;  (3)-  Assistant  Professor, 
Temple. 

Required:    Architecture  6,  7,  11,  17,  18,  20. 

27.  Domestic  Aschitectuke.  (For  a  class  of  not  less  than  six 
students  in  Household  Economics). — The  elements  of  the  planning, 
sanitation,  decoration,  and  furnishing  of  dwellings. 

One  lecture  weekly  on  planning  and  arrangement,  with  exer- 
cises in  making  skeleton  plans,  by  Associate  Professor  White. 

One  lecture  weekly  on  water  supply  and  fixtures,  sanitary  fixtures 
and  plumbing,  heating,  and  ventilation,  by  Assistant  Professor 
McLane. 
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One  lecture  weekly  on  decoration  and  furnishing,  by  Professor 

A  considerable  amount  of  additional  reading  will  be  re<]uired. 
//.;  arrange  lime;  (3). 

28l  Mukal  Decoratiom.— Includes  the  study  and  analysis  of 
some  of  the  best  examples  of  modern  decorated  interiors;  the 
appropriate  use  of  various  materials ;  the  rendering  of  scale  draw- 
ings in  color,  with  especial  reference  to  the  esthetic  effect  produced 
by  Tarions  harmonies  of  color.  /./  Tit.,  Th.;  i,  2,  3;  II.;  M.,  W.; 
i,  3,  41  (')•    Professor  Wells. 

39.  Sh<«t  Histoky  of  ABCHnxcruxE.— (Elective  for  students 
in  tlie  College  of  Science  or  Literature  and  Arts).  A  careful  study 
of  the  important  historical  styles  of  architecture,  their  origins, 
^^ems  of  constniction,  elementary  forms,  decoration  by  sculpture 
and  painting,  chief  kind;  of  buildings,  and  a  aeries  of  selected  ex- 
amples, illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Two  weekly  lectures  with 
reading  of  HamUWs  History  of  Architecture,  I.;  arrange  time, 
(j).    Professor  Rickek. 

3a  Thesis. — The  preliminary  work  on  the  thesis  is  begun  dur- 
ing the  first  semester,  but  no  special  time  is  set  apart  on  the  program 
nor  any  credit  granted  for  it  during  this  semester. 

In  the  second  semester  credit  may  be  given  to  the  amount  of 
seven  hours  in  architecture  and  four  hours  in  architectural  en^neer- 
ing,  and  a  regular  time  shall  be  assigned  on  the  program  for  this 
part  of  the  work,  but  the  amount  of  time  so  prescribed  shall  in  no 
case  be  considered  to  be  the  total  thesis  requirement. 

31.  AacHrtECTUXAL  JReamngs.— Reading  of  French  and  German 
architectural  books  for  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  technical 
terms  in  those  languages.  Optional  work  in  either  or  both  lan- 
guages is  offered  to  architectural  students.  Laloux"  Architectural 
Grecque;  Hauter's  Styl-Lekre.    I.;   Each  (i).    Professor  Rickeb. 

Reguired:    French  or  German  10  hours. 

COURSES  FOR  ORADUATBS 

loi.  Construction  of  Extensive  Wooden  Buildings. 

102.  Recent  Uses  of  Stone,  Brick,  and  Terra  Cotta  in  Archi- 
tecture. 

103.  Metallic  Skeleton  Buildings. 

104.  Fire-resisting  and  Fire-proof  Buildings. 

105.  Sanitation  of  Public  and  Semi-public  Buildings. 

106.  Researches  on  the  Evolution  of  Architectural  Styles. 

107.  Higher  Applications  of  Graphic  Statics. 


13 
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io8.    Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Large  Buildings. 

109.  Higher  Studies  in  Architectural  Design. 

110.  Researches  and  Experiments  in  Applied  Esthetics. 

111.  Translation  of  an  approved  Technical  Architectural  Work 
from  the  French  or  German. 

112.  Indexing  and  Qasstfication  of  Periodicals,  Books,  Data, 
and  Technical  Information  for  Architects  and  Engineers. 

113.  Stereotomy  Applied  to  American  Problems. 

114.  Examinations  of  Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Buildings. 
IIS-     Photography  for  Architects. 

116.  Methods  of  Reproducing  Drawings,  Specifications,  etc., 
for  Architects. 

117.  Higher  Problems  and  Methods  in  Perspective. 

118.  Practice  in  Estimates,  Specifications,  etc.,  for  Large 
Buildings. 

119.  Higher  Industrial  Design. 

120.  Advanced  Water-color  Painting. 

izi.    Study  of  Office  Methods  and  Arrangements. 

122.    Any  primary  ottered  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 

IZ3.    Electric  Lighting  and  Wiring  for  Buildings. 

ART  AND  DESIGN 

1.  Fk^-Hahd  Dkawimg. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  de- 
velop the  ability  to  see  and  express  accurately  and  simply  the  ap- 
pearance of  form.  After  a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  principles 
of  perspective,  illustrated  by  drawing  from  geometric  solids,  these 
principles  are  applied  by  drawing  (largely  in  outline)  books, 
chairs,  casts  of  ornament,  details  of  machinery,  plants  and  flowers 
from  nature,  mounted  specimens  and  whatever  will  assist  the 
students  in  their  university  courses  or  prepare  them  for  future 
work  in  the  department.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  semester, 
students  not  able  to  take  further  work  in  the  department  are 
given  instruction  in  expressing  light  and  shade.  Weekly  exer- 
cises are  given  in  lettering  and  the  principles  of  design.  /.; 
daily;  section  A,  I,  z;  section  B,  3,  4;  section  C,  6,  7;  ($};  II.; 
daily;  3,  4;  (3)-    Mr.  Lake. 

lb.  A  special  section  is  arranged  for  students  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Science.    /.;  Th.;  i,  3,  4;  (i).    Professor  Fredekick. 

2.  Chiaroscuro.— This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  light  and  shade  with  practice  in  expressing  color 
values,  textures,  etc.,  in  charcoal,  crayon,  chalk,  or  vrash  drawings 
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of  still-Iife,  casts  and  the  posed  figure.  Color  may  be  taken  up 
during  the  second  half  of  the  semester.  If  the  weather  is  suitable, 
ont'door  work  is  carried  on  the  latter  part  of  the  Kmester. 
Weekly  exercises  arc  given  in  applied  design.  //.;  datiy;  section 
A,  I,  z;  stcHon  B,  3,  4;  section  C,  6,  7;  (3).  Mr,  Lake. 
Required:    Art  and  Design  I. 

3.  Cast  Dkawing. — A  course  offered  students  who  enter  the 
department  with  a  knowledge  of  perspective  and  chiaroscuro 
(courses  i  and  3),  but  without  sufficient  skill  to  enter  advanced 
courses.  Outline  and  shaded  drawing  from  the  antique  and  from 
casts  of  omamenl.  Sketching  from  life.  Weekly  exercises  in 
design.    /.,  //.;  daily;  3,  4;  (3).    Professor  Frederick, 

4.  Paintimc  Fitou  Naturb. —Still-life  in  oils,  water-colors, 
or  pastels.    I.;  M.,W..  P.;  6.  7:  (3).    Professor  Wh^s. 

Required:    Art  and  Design  I,  3. 

5.  AiJTAMCED  Paintinc  YKOiL  Nature. — Still-life  and  landscape  in 
oils,  water  colors,  or  pastels.  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  6,  7;  (i).  Pro- 
fessor Wells. 

Required:    Art  and  Design  4. 

&  Modeling.— This  course  is  designed  to  give  freedom  in  han- 
dling clay  and  introduce  the  student  to  the  third  dimension, — relief, 
never  fully  appreciated  from  the  study  of  drawing  and  painting.  The 
greater  part  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  sketching  (from  cast 
and  from  life),  with  occasional  carefid  copies  of  the  antique  and 
original  designs  for  plaster  decorations,  iron,  and  terra  cotta..  The 
course  is  especially  planned  to  offer  students  from  the  department 
of  architecture  every  opportunity  for  the  study  of  architectural 
ornament.  Instruction  is  given  in  casting.  Frederick's  Plaster  Casts 
and  Hotv  They  arf  Made.  !.,  11.;  section  A,  M.,  fV.,  P.;  3,  4; 
section  B.  M.,  W.,  P.;  6,  7:  (!>■ 

fia.  A  special  section  is  made  for  architectural  students.  /.;  M., 
F.;  7,  8;  II.;  Tu.;  i,  3.  4;  (i).    Professor  Fkederick. 

Required:    Art  and  Design  i  or  3. 

g,  Adtanced  Modeung. — This  course  is  n  direct  continuation 
of  course  8.  Architectural  students  work  full  scale  capitals,  span- 
drels, panels,  etc.,  of  their  own  design.  Special  art  students  and 
others  work  largely  in  the  round  from  the  antique  and  from  life. 
//.;  geetion  A,  M.,  W.,  F.;  3,  4;  section  B,  M.,  W-J'.;  6,  7!  M- 
Professor  Frederick. 

Required:    Art  and  Design  8. 

10.  Pen  Rekdeukg.— In  this  course  drawings  are  made  with 
special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  reproductive  processes. 
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The  instruction  is  entirely  individual,  students  working  along  lines 
most  helpful  to  them  in  their  several  courses.  /.;  S.;  2,  3,  4;  (i). 
Professor  Fbkdebick. 

Required:     Art  and  Design  I  or  3, 

II.  Life  Class. — Study  of  the  draped  human  figure  with  ref- 
erence to  portraiture  and  illustration.  //.;  daUy;  6,  f;  criticism,  M., 
P- ;  (3)-    Professor  Wzlls. 

Admission  to  this  chss  on  examination  by  the  instructor  only. 
12.  Indusiwal  Design.— Study  of  the  relation  of  design  to  manu- 
facture.   /.,  //.;  daily;  time  to  be  arranged;  (3).    Professor  PieD' 

ERICK. 

Required:    Art  and  Design  I.  2  or  3,  4  8.  id. 

14.  PEfiSPEcnvE. — Lectures  upon  the  principles  of  (mechanical) 
perspective.  The  problems  given  are  arranged  to  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  work  of  other  courses  in  the  department.  Two 
hours  per  week  outside  work  required.  /.,  I!.;  Tu.;  5;  (i).  Pro- 
fessor Frederick. 

16.  CoLOS. — An  elementary  course  planned  to  supplement  the 
weekly  exercises  in  design  given  in  courses  i,  2  and  3.  Lectures 
Upon  the  use  of  color  in  decoration.  &>mparison  of  the  several 
published  theories  of  color.  In  the  second  semester  illustrated  lec- 
tures upon  historic  ornament  are  given,  and  practical  designs  in 
the  spirit  of  each  historic  school  are  produced.  Two  hours  per  week 
outside  work  required.    /.,  //.;  Th.;  5;  (i).    Professor  Frederick. 

19.  History  and  Criticism  of  the  Art  of  Painting. — Fort- 
nightly illustrated  lectures  extending  through  the  school  year. 
/.,  II.;  time  to   be  arranged.     CA).     Professor   Wells. 

20.  Teachers'  Class. — In  this  class  an  application  of  the  work 
of  the  other  courses  offered  by  the  department  to  public  school  prob- 
lems is  made.  Published  courses  of  art  study  for  the  public  schools 
are  compared,  and  the  class  plans  and  arranges  a  course  of  art  study 
for  the  eight  grades  of  the  public  schools.     Two  hours  per  week 

.  outside  work  required.    /.,  //.;  IV. ;  8;  (i).    Mr.  Lake. 

ASTRONOMY 

4.  Genqial  Astronomy. — Minor  course.  The  course  aims  to 
supply  a  general  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  astronomy,  a  dear  con- 
ception of  underlying  principles,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the 
methods  of  arriving  at  these  facts.  Studies  are  made  in  the  location 
of  constellations  and  stars.  In  this  course,  practical  questions  are 
considered,  though  not  made  matters  of  chief  importance,  the  liter- 
ary and  purely  scientific  features  of  the  science  being  assigned 
chief  prominence.     Voung^s  Elements  of  Astronomy,  also  Young's 
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General  Astronomy.     II.;   daily;   seetion   A,  4;  section  B,  6;    (s). 
Mr.  Brenke, 

Rtquired:    Mathematics  4. 

5.  General  Astromouv  and  Cosmogohv.— This  is  a  continua- 
tion of  course  4,  and  together  with  4  it  constitutes  a  line  of  siudj 
for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  astronomy  as  a  major  subject.  In 
tbe  latter  part  of  this  course  the  evidence  both  for  and  against  the 
Nebular  Theory  is  reviewed.  The  role  of  the  tides  in  co«moKonic 
development  receives  special  consideration,  and  the  present  view  of 
tlie  origin  and  cosmic  history  of  the  earth-moon  system,  together 
with  the  testimony  of  astronomy  relating  to  it,  are  recapitulated  to 
the  epoch  where  astronomy  yields  to  geology.  A  summarized 
stalement  of  the  resulia  of  the  researches  of  Darwin  and  of  Lord 
Kelvin  is  included.    /.;  M..  W.,  F.;  6;  (3).    Mr,  Bbenke. 

Required:    An  entrance  credit  in  astronomy. 

6.  PnAcnCAL  Astkonomy.— This  course,  which  is  offered  both 
for  en^neers  and  special  astronomical  students,  is  intended  to  pve 
tbe  student  training  in  the  use  of  instruments  of  precision.  As  3 
subordinate  matter,  he  is  introduced  to  instruments  of  a  higher  grade 
than  those  employed  in  ordinary  surveying.  A  second  purpose  of 
the  course  is  to  train  the  student  in  the  art  of  computing.  Model 
forms  of  record  and  reduction  for  problems  are  set  before  him,  and 
the  advantage  of  compact  and  orderly  arrangement  of  all  work  is 
strenuously  insisted  upon.  As  a  concrete  outcome  of  the  above 
training,  the  student  should  acquire  the  ability  to  determine  latitude, 
lime,  and  azimuth  wilh  such  instruments  as  are  used  in  the  ordinary 
practice  of  civil  engineering.  An  essential  part  of  the  work  is  tlw; 
theory  of  astronomical  instruments.  Carnpbelts  Practical  Astron- 
omy.   I.;  Tu.,  Th.;  6,  7;  (i).     Mr.  Brenke. 

Required:    Astronomy  4. 

7.  Theory  of  Orbits  and  Speoal  PuTinmATiONS. — This 
course  embraces  the  following  subjects:  The  formation  and  integra- 
tion of  the  differential  equations  of  motion  of  a  system  of  bodies  and 
the  derivation  of  the  laws  of  undisturbed  elliptic,  parabolic,  and 
hyperbolic  motion.  An  investigation  of  the  various  formulx  and 
methods  for  finding  the  special  perturbations  of  a  heavenly  body 
constitutes  an  essential  part  of  this  course.  The  methods  of  Encke, 
Hansen,  and  of  Variation  of  Parameters,  are  developed  and  studied 
at  length.  Op  poller's  Lehrbuch  der  Bahnbestimmung.  Mr. 
Brenke. 

Required:    Mathematics  i,  3,  7,  9,  14,  16;  Astronomy  4. 

9,     Celkstiai.  Mechanics.— This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
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course  7,  and  has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  development  and  discussion 
of  the  absolute  perturbations  both  for  the  case  in  which  the  orbital 
eccentricities  and  inclinations  are  small,  and  in  which  they  are  so 
large  as  to  make  the  ordinary  series  too  slowly  convergent,  or  even 
divergent.  Some  time  is  also  given  to  the  study  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  figures  of  equilibrium  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  such 
other  questions  as  are  treated  in  Tisserand's  Mecanique  Celeste. 
Mr.  Bbenke. 

Required:    Astronomy  7. 

la '  Astronomical  Semihaky  and  Thesis.— The  work  of  this 
seminary  is  on  subjects  either  related  to  those  considered  in  the 
senior  courses,  or  connected  with  questions  arising  out  of  thesis 
investigations.  This  course  is  given  in  conjunction  with  Astronomy 
7  and  9,  or  with  Mathematics  12  and  13,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  is  curreirt,    /.,  //,;  Tu.,  Th.;  7;  (t).    Mr.  Brznkb. 

11.  Calculus  of  Vawations.— See  Mathematics  20. 

12.  Sphebical  Harmonics. — See  Mathematics  21. 

13.  Potential  Function. — See  Mathematics  as. 

14.  OasQtvATioNAL  AsTBONOMY. — The  laboratory  method  of 
presentation  is  exclusively  used  in  this  course.  Direct  observational 
studies  of  celestial  phenomena,  with  and  without  instrumental  aid, 
constitute  the  major  portion  of  the  work.  The  problems  set  for  solu- 
tion will  be  largely  individual  and  will  be  adapted  to  the  degree  of 
skill  and  maturity  of  the  student.  Advanced  students  may  here  find 
an  introduction  to  the  working  methods  of  an  astronomical  observa- 
tory. In  connection  with  Astronomy  5  it  presents  the  underlying 
principles  and  methods  of  astronomy  from  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  sides,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
liberal  education.    /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  arrange  hours;  (i).    Mr.  Brenkk. 

Required:    Mathematics  i,  3, 

BOTANY 

1.  Histology  and  Physiology.— General  vegetable  histology  and 
vegetable  physiology,  or  study  of  the  cells  and  tissues  of  plants  and 
thdr  courses  of  development  in  structures  and  organs;  and  studies 
in  the  general  activities  of  plants  correlated  with  external  conditions. 
Lectures  or  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  //.;  daily;  6,  7;  (g). 
Professor  BuiuuLL  and  Mr.  Holferty. 

Required:  Entrance  credit  in  Botany,  or  Botany  11 ;  Chemistry 
I ;  Art  and  Design  I. 

2.  Morphology.- The  general  morphology  and  taxonomy  of 
plants,  including  a  study  of  selected  types  in  each  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  vegetable  kingdom.    Lectures  or  recitations  and  Ubora- 
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tOTj  work,  with  occasional  field  uccnrsions.    /;  daily;  6,  7;  (s).    Pro- 
fewor  Busuu.  and  Mr.  Holfbktv. 

Required:    Entrance  credit  in  Botany,  or  Botany  11;  Art  and 

In  courses  1  and  2  taken  together,  either  in  the  order  of  the 
numbers  or  the  reverse,  there  is  offered  a  cornprehensive  treatment 
of  the  subject,  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  an  introduction  to  the 
science  for  those  who  desire  to  continue  the  stud?,  and  as  a  com- 
plete course  for  general  students.  Each  semester's  work  is,  how- 
ever, independent,  and  may  be  separately  credited. 

Ctklogy  AMD  Physiology.— Mosdy  laboratory  work  and  as- 
ngned  reading.  The  course  extends  through  the  year,  but  the 
work  of  each  semester  may  be  credited  separately  under  the  desig- 
nations of  3a  and  3b.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  mainly  to  cytol- 
ogy and  histology,  with  special  attention  to  technique;  during  the 
second  semester  experimental  physiology  receives  chief  attention. 
/.,  //.;  daily;  i,  2;  d).    Professor  Bumuu.  and  Mr 

Required:    Botany  I. 

4.  Taxomduy  of  Special  Groups. — Mostly  laboratoty  and 
herbarium  work,  and  assigned  reading.  Field  excursions  are  re- 
quired. The  course  extends  through  the  year,  but  the  work  of  each 
seoiester  may  be  credited  s^arately  under  the  designations  of  4a  and 
4b.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  mainly  to  spermaphytes,  the  sec- 
ond to  sporophytes.    /.,  //.;  dmly;  i,  i;  ($)■    Professor  Buutiu. 

Required:    Botany  3. 

5.  BacikbkoiOGY. — An  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject and  instruction  in  methods.  //.;  daHy;  3,  4i  (S)-  Professor 
BuKBiLL  and  Mr.  Holfekty. 

Required:  Chemistry  I,  and  at  least  one  semester's  work  in 
Botany  or  Zoology,  in  the  University. 

6.  Bacteriology  fob  Sahitaky  E  if  gikeebs.— Bacteriological 
methods  and  their  application  in  water  analysis  and  sewerage.  // 
(last  seven  weeks);  daily;  3,  4;  (i).      Professor  BtnuuLi.  and  Mr. 

HOLFEBTY. 

7.  Plant  Pathology. — Diseases  and  injuries  of  plants.  Mostly 
laboratory,  herbarium,  and  field  work,  and  assigned  reading.  /.;  M., 
IV.,  P.;  I,  i;  (3).    Professor  Buawii  and  Mr.  Clinton. 

Required:    Botany  I,  2. 

8.  Economic  Botany,— Useful  plants  and  plant  products.  Lec- 
tures and  assigned  reading.    /.;  Tu.,  Th.;   I,  i;   (i).    Professor 
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9.  Investigations  and  Thesis. — Research  work  upon  selected 
subjects.  Special  arrangements  for  this  work  should  be  made  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year.    /.,  //.;  daily;  arrange  time;  (s).    Professor 

BURKILL. 

Required:    Botany  I,  2  and  at  least  one  year  from  3,  4,  5,  7. 

la  Seminary. — Reports  and  discussions  upon  assigned  topics 
and  results  of  research  work.  For  advanced  and  graduate  students. 
/.,  //.;  P.;  arrange  time;  (j).    Professor  Buhrili. 

II.  Intkoductoby  Course. — Elementary  work  chiefly  upon 
flowering  plants,  including  their  general  structure,  activities  hfe-re- 
lations,  and  classificatiou.  The  laboratory  work  is  supplemented  by 
field  observations  and  by  the  study  of  text.  Registration  is  accepted 
for  the  first  or  last  half,  or  for  the  whole  of  the  semester.  The 
work  during  the  first  nine  weeks  is  upon  the  structures  and  organs 
of  plants,  and  upon  the  classification  of  specimens ;  afterward  anat- 
omy, physiology  and  ecolc^fy  have  chief  attention.  The  first  half 
is  recorded  as  course  iia,  the  second  half  as  iib.  The  course  as 
a  whole  is  planned  to  offer  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  most  familiar  and  most  important  groups  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  open  to  those  not  presenting  the  subject 
for  entrance  credit.    /.;  daily;  I,  2;  (I'A  or  s).    Mr.  Holferty. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES 

loi.  Biological  Botany. — The  preparation  and  study  of  ma- 
terial by  histological  and  embiyological  methods,  and  experiment 
work  with  living  vegetation  in  the  laboratory  and  field  in  working 
out  special  problems  in  the  development,  physiology,  and  pathology 
of  plants. 

102.  Systematic  Botany, — Critical  and  comparative  studies  of 
species  included  in  chosen  groups  of  spermaphytes  or  sporo- 
phjries,  or  from  selected  geographic  areas,  in  connection  with  con- 
siderations of  genealogic  development,  geographic  distribution,  and 
interrelated  association. 

103.  Bacteriology. — Investigations  upon  morphologic  and 
physiologic  variation  due  to  treatment;  systematic  studies  Upon  the 
number,  validity,  and  relationship  of  species,  researches  upon  spe- 
cial saprophytic  or  parasitic  kinds  of  bacteria  and  upon  methods  of 
favoring  or  combating  their  activities. 

104.  Evolution  of  Plants. — Obsservations  and  experiments 
upon  plants  and  studies. in  related  literature,  in  gaining  information 
upon  such  topics  as  the  following:  The  influence  of  environment, 
effects  of  self  and  cross  fertilization,  tendencies  of  variation,  philos- 
ophy of  selection,  nature  and  laws  of  heredity. 
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CHEMISTRY 

1.  Elementaky  and  Expekiuental  CHEitis'nty. — This  course 
deals  with  the  general  principles  of  the  science;  the  commoner  ele- 
ments aad  their  typical  compounds  are  studied  somewhat  in  detail ; 
attention  is  coostantly  directed  to  the  applications  of  chemistry  in 
daily  life  and  industrial  processes. 

The  laboratory  work  comprises  a  s«ries  of  such  experiments. 
many  of  them  quantitative,  as  serve  beat  to  illustrate  the  relations 
between  the  ob^rved  facts  and  the  general  principles,  and  to  familiar- 
ize the  student  with  the  methods  and  facts  of  chemistry,  Rich- 
Igr'j  Inorganic  Chemistry.  I.;  Leciurt,  W.,  F.;  5;  Laboratory  sec- 
tion A,  M.,  W.,  F.;  I,  i  or  i.  3;  section  B.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.;  2,  3  or  3, 
4%  section  C,  M.,  W.,  F.;  6,  7  or  7,  8;  Section  D,  (engineers  only) 
Tu.,  Th.;  6,  7  or  7,  8.  Quia;  section  A,  M.;  2;  Th.;  s;  section  B, 
M,;  5;  Th.;  3;  section  C,  W.;  7;  Sat.;  4;  section  D,  Tu.;  5;  Th.;  7. 
For  tngineers  (4);  for  all  others  (5).  Professor  Palmer,  Associate 
Professor  Griksley,  Mr.  Sammis,  Mr.  Dehn,  and  Mr.  Johnston. 

ta.  MiNoK  Course— Elementary  and  ExrawMEsrAL  Chem- 
I5TRY.~-Similar  to  i,  but  consisting  chiefly  of  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work.  Riehler's  Inorganic  Chemistry.  II.;  Recitations,  Tu., 
Th.,  S.;  I ;  Laboratory,  M.,  W.,  F.;  i,  2  or  2,  3;  (s).  Associate  Pro- 
fessor QuNDLEY,  Mr.  Sahmis  and  Mr.  Dbhh. 

2.  DBSCBiPTm:  Inobgamic  Cbeuistxy. — This  course  is  re- 
qaired  of  all  chemical  students.  It  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  metallic  elements,  their  classification,  compounds,  and  chemical 
properties.  The  work  is  from  lectures  and  assigned  texts,  without 
laboratory  work.  Remsen's  Advanced  Course.  II.;  section  A,  M., 
W..  F.;  i;  section  B,  M.,  W.,  F.;  3;  (3).  Associate  Pro;fessor 
Gkikdlky. 

Required:  Chemistiy  i. 

2a.  Inosgakic  Pkspaxations. — This  is  a  laboratory  course  de- 
signed to  accompany  the  descriptive  work  of  course  a.  The  work 
includes  the  precipitation,  crystallization,  and  purification  of  various 
salts,  the  material  being  largely  obtained  from  laboratory  wastes. 
Thorp's  Inorganic  Chemical  Preparations.  11.;  Tu.,  Th.,  S.;  I.  2, 
31  (3)-  Associate  Professor  Gbindley,  Mr.  Sahuis,  and  Mr. 
Dkhn.  ^ 

Required:    Chemistry  I. 

3.  Qu.«.iTATivE  Analysis.— This  course  includes  a  study  of 
salts,  their  formation,  solubilitxes,  chemical  reactions,  etc.  The 
periodic  classification  of  the  elements  is  made  the  basis  for  develop- 
ing the  principles  of  analysis.  The  work  in  the  laboratory,  after 
illustrating  these  principles,  is  occupied  with  the  determination  of 
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bask  and  acid  constituents  of  a  given  number  of  unknown  sub- 
stances. Analysis  is  also  made  of  more  complex  substances,  in- 
cluding natural  and  commercial  products ;  and  the  work  concludes 
with  a  comparative  study  of  methods,  difficult  separations  and  prob- 
lems in  synthesis.  /.  or  II.;  Lecture,  section  A,  Tu.,  Th.;  a;  section 
B,  Tu.,  Th.;  j;  Laboratory  daily,  section  A,  3,  if;  section  B,  6,  7,  or 
7  and  8;  section  C,  M.,  IV.,  F.,  6,  7,  8;  (5).  Associate  Professor 
Gkindley,  Mr.  Sammis,  Mr,  Dehn  and  Mr.  Johnstok. 

Required:  Chemistry  i. 

3b.  Qualitative  Analysis  Minor. — Same  as  3a,  but  requir- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  semester.  (z¥i).  Associate  Professor 
GsiNDLEY,  Mr.  Sammis,  Mr.  Debn,  and  Mr.  Johngtok. 

Required:      Chemistry  i. 

4.  ■  Elements  op  Oscanic  Chemistry,  Misor. — A  course  in 
organic  chemistry  provided  more  especially  for  students  of  agricul- 
ture and  general  science.  The  instruction  is  directed  mainly  to 
the  consideration  of  the  general  characteristics  and  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  certain  of  the  more  important  classes  of  carbon  compounds, 
partucularly  the  fats,  the  carbohydrates,  and  the  proteids.  //.  (last 
half);  Lecture,  M.,  W.,  F.;  3;  Laboratory.  Tu.,  Th.,  3,  4;  M.,  W., 
F.,  4;  (ihii).    Professor  Paluer  and  Mr.  Saumis. 

Required:     Chemistry  I,  3b, 

Sa.  Elementary  Qitantitative  Analysis. — This  course  con- 
stitutes a  general  introduction  to  the  foundation  principles  of  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  analysis.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
proper  use  of  analytical  apparatus,  the  sources  of  error  in  analytical 
processes,  the  means  of  avoiding  such  errors,  and  the  methods  of 
calculating  results.  Mechanical  dexterity  is  developed,  together 
with  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  choice  of  methods 
and  procedure. 

During  the  first  twelve  weeks  the  work-  is  the  same  for  all ;  but 
during  the  last  six  weeks  it  is  differentiated  in  order,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  are  preparing  to 
study  medicine,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  fulfil  the  requirements 
of  those  who  expect  to  graduate  in  chemistry.  This  course  is  pre- 
liminary to  all  other  courses  in  quantitative  analysis.  Reading  is  as- 
signed in  Fresenius,  Ostwald,  Sutton  and  Blair,  /.;  Lectures  Tu., 
Th.;  s;  Laboratory,  10  periods  per  week  in  two  sections.  See.  A,  M., 
W.,  P.;  6  7,  8;  Sec.  B,  Tu..  Th.;  6,  7. 8;  Sat.;  i,  2,  3;  (5).  Professor 
Palueb  and  Mr,  Derby. 

Required:     Chemistry  I,  3a. 

5b.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. — The  quantitative  sep- 
aration and  determination  of  the  elements  are  discussed  systemat- 
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ical^  in  the  lectures,  utd  in  the  laboratory  more  or  lesi  complicated 
analrses  of  muted  salts,  silicates  and  other  refractory  materials 
are  assigned,  depending  somewhat  on  the  needs  of  the  individiul 
student.  Results  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  accuracy  than  those 
required  in  5a,  will  be  expected.  /.;  Lectures,  M.,  W.;  t;  Laboratory, 
3  or  9  periodj  a  weeki  (3  or  5).    Mr.  Derby. 

5c.  Food  Analysis.— This  course  includes  the  analysis  of  milk. 
butter,  food  stuffs,  grains,  milled  products,  meats,  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, etc  Students  who  have  taken  work  amountii^c  to  five  hours' 
credit  in  this  course  may  arrange  to  do  more  advanced  work  along 
the  followii^  lines:  (a)  The  study  of  methods  for  detecting  food 
adulterations;  (b)  the  separation  and  detennination  of  the  nitro- 
genous constituents  of  animal  and  vegetable  foods;  (c)  the  identifi- 
cation and  estimation  of  the  carbohydrate  constituents  of  food 
products.  //.;  Ltelure,  Tu.;  6;  Laboratory,  4  lo  12  ptriodt  a  week; 
arrmge  time;  (3,  5,  8  or  10).    Associate  Professor  Grindley  and 

Mr.  PSOHASKHA. 

Required:    Chemistry  5a, 

6b.  Mktalluxgy. — Special  attention  is  given  to  the  effect  of 
impurities  in  ores  upon  metallurgical  processes  and  finished  prod- 
ucts. Fuels,  refractory  materials,  and  fluxes  are  described  and  their 
value  and  application  explained.  A  series  of  lantern  slides  illustrat- 
ing actual  plants  in  operation,  together  with  specimens  of  furnace 
material  and  products  are  used  in  illustration.  Much  use  is  made 
of  journals,  annuals,  and  monographs  setting  forth  the  best  prac- 
tice.   /.;  M.,  W..  F.;  3;  (3).    Professor  Parr. 

Required:    Chemistry  5a. 

7a.  Elemxntaxy  Physicai.  Cheuistsy. — This  course,  extend- 
ing through  one  semester,  is  designed  to  give  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  paramount  facts  of  physical  chemistry,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  common  and  practical  chemical  problems.  The  instruction 
is  by  lectures  and  recitations,  supplemented  by  work  in  the  labora- 
tory. //.;  Lectures,  Tu.,  Th.;  4;  Laboratory,  6  periods  per  week, 
Tu.,  Th.;  6,  7,  8;  (3  lo  5).    Mr.  Derby. 

7b.  Advanced  Prysical  Chekisiry.— To  those  who  have  the 
time.  Chemistry  7b  affords  a  more  thorough  course  in  Physical 
Chemistry  than  can  be  included  in  7a.  Some  attention  is  given  to 
the  more  elementary  mathematical  expression  of  chemical  laws  and 
chemical  action.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  differential  calculus 
is  desirable  but  not  required  The  work  includes  a  study  of  gases, 
liquids,  and  solids,  their  relations  to  each  other,  the  properties  of 
solutions  as  related  especialy  to  boiling  point,  freezing  point,  d'^- 
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sociation,  electrical  conductivity,  and  osmotic  pressure ;  also  thermo- 
chemistry as  exhibited  in  speci6c  heats,  heals  of  fusion,  of  vaporiza- 
tion, of  solution,  of  ch'emical  reaction,  etc..  etc.,  finally  a  brief  study 
of  reaction  velocity,  and  the  relation  of  light,  magnetism,  static 
electricity,  etc.,  lo  chemistry  and  chemical  phenomena.  /.,  //.;  If., 
P-i  3!  (4)-    Mr.  Defby. 

7c.  Physical  Chemistry. — This  course  is  intended  to  ac- 
company and  supplement  Chemistry  7b.  It  is  entirely  a  laboratory 
course,  and  may  be  taiten  either  at  the  same  time  as  7b.  or  in  a  suc- 
ceeding year.  The  field  covered  experimentally  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  covered  in  the  lectures  of  7b.  /.,  //.;  arrange  time; 
(4-10).    Mr.  Derby. 

7d.  Electeo  Chemistry. — The  development  of  the  foundation 
theories  is  discussed,  and  the  growth  of  the  modem  ideas  of  electro- 
lytic chemical  phenomena  traced ;  such  for  example  as  polarization, 
electrolytic  action  as  related  to  chemical  affinity,  conditions  govern- 
ing electrolytical  processes,  etc.  Lectures  twice  a  week,  /.,  //.;  by 
appointment:  (2).     Mr.  Derby. 

7e.  Electro  Chemistry. — Laboratory  work  to  accompany  the 
lecture  course  Chemistry  7d.  To  be  taken  parallel  with  or  subse- 
quent to  that  course,  and  including  practice  in  synthetic  inorganic 
and  organic  preparation  work.  /.,  //.;  by  appointment ;  (s-s).  Mr. 
Derby. 

Required:    Physics  i,  3;  Chemistry  1,  3a,  sa,  9. 

7f.  Spectroscopic  Analysis. — This  course  comprises  lecture 
work  with  laboratory  practice.  The  student  will  do  practical  work 
with  the  spectroscope  in  determining  qualitatively  the  constituents 
of  various  mixtures,  minerals  and  solutions  by  means  of  the  spark, 
oxhydrogen  flante,  and  absorption  spectra.  /.,  //.;  by  appointment; 
(1-4).     Professor  Palmer  and  Mr.  Dekby. 

Required:  Physics  I,  3;  Chemistry  1,  3a,  4  or  9.  5a,  7;  Min- 
eialogy  a. 

8.  Iron  and  Sieel  Analysis.  Analyses  are  made  of  all  the 
constituents  by  both  rapid  or  technical  and  standard  methods.  The 
course  also  includes  the  analysis  of  furnace  slags  and  a  study  of  the 
methods  for  decomposing  ores  and  refractory  products.  //.;  daily; 
arrange  lime;  (z)-     Professor  Parr. 

Required:     Chemistry  5a. 

9.  Organic  Chemistry.— The  work  of  this  course  consists  in 
the  detailed  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  several  of  the  more 
typical  and  simple  organic  compounds,  followed  by  the  briefer  con- 
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sideration  of  most  of  the  important  classes  of  the  derivatives  of 
arboD.  Retiuen't  Organic  Chemistry  is  used  as  a  text-book,  and 
Riehter's  Organic  Chemistry  as  a  reference  book.  Must  be  accom- 
panied by  either  ga,  gb.  or  9c.  //.;  M.,  W.,  P.;  7;  (3).  Professor 
pALim  and  Mr.  DEixy. 

Required:    Chemistry  2,  sa. 

9a.  OscAHic  Synthesis.— Laboratory  work  for  students  of  the 
chemical  course,  consisting  of  the  preparation  of  typical  organic 
compounds.     //.;  arrange  time;  (2).     Professor  Paluer  and  Mr. 

gb.  Obganic  Analysis.— Laboratory  work  for  students  of  the 
chemical  course,  consisting  of  either  ultimate  organic  analysis  or 
proximate  organic  analysis,  or  both.  /.;  Laboratory,  p  or  is  periods 
a  week;  arrange  time;  (3  or  5).    Professor  Palhek  and  Mr.  Derby. 

<)c.  Laboratory  work  in  organic  chemistry  for  students  of  the 
medical  preparatory  course.  A  few  typical  organic  compounds  are 
prepared,  but  the  work  consists  mainly  in  a  study  of  the  chemical 
reactions  and  transformations  of  such  organic  substances  as  are  espe- 
cially involved  in  processes  of  nutrition  or  are  used  in  medical  prac- 
tice. //.;  Laboratory,  6  or  1$  periods  a  week;  arrange  time;  (i  or 
S).    Professor  Palmes  and  Mr.  Prohaska. 

10.  Sanitary  Amalysis. — The  work  consists  in  the  examination 
and  analysis  of  potable  and  mineral  waters,  air,  etc.  /.;  M.,  iV.,  F., 
Of  dmly;  3,  4;  (3  or  s)-    Professor  Palmer  and  Mr.  KbcH. 

Required:     Chemistry  5a  or  20. 

11.  Imtestigaxions  and  Thesis. — Candidates  for  graduation 
from  the  chemical  courses  are  required  to  devote  at  least  three  hours 
per  day  for  one  semester  to  the  investigation  of  some  selected  chem- 
ical subject,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  embodied  in  a  thesis.  The 
subject  must  be  determined  upon  by  consultation  with  the  professors 
of  chemistry  before  the  first  Monday  in  November.  Between  that 
[ime  and  the  end  of  the  holiday  recess  an  Index  to  the  bibliography 
of  the  subject  must  be  prepared  and  presented  to  the  professor  in 
charge  of  the  investigation.*  /.,  //.;  13  periods  a  week;  arrange 
time;  (s  each  semester).  Professors  Palmer  and  Parr,  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Grinoley. 

Required:    Chemistry,  30  hours. 

12.  THEfHtEiTCAL  Chemisiry. — A  brief  historical  survey  of  the 
development  of  the  science,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
The  course  includes  the  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  ideas  con- 
cerning fundamental  principles,  laws  and  theories  of  chemisiry,  de- 
scription of  the  applications  of  chemistry  in  related  sciences,  and 
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the  growth  of  important  chemical  industries.  Lectures  and  assigned 
reading.    //.;  M.,  If.;  t;  (3).    Professor  Paluer. 

Required:    Chemistry  4  or  9,  sa,  7^ 

13a.  Aguculturai.  Akalysis.— This  course  is  arranged  to  meet 
the  special  wants  of  agricultural  students.  The  work  begins  with 
the  quantitative  determination  and  separation  of  the  more  important 
constituents  of  soils,  fertilizers  and  agricultural  products ;  it  includes 
the  chemical  analysis  of  foodstufis  such  as  gr^ns,  fodders,  dairy 
products  and  meats,  as  well  as  the  analysis  of  fertilizers  and  soils. 
/.;  daily;  3,  4;  (5).    Associate  Professor  Grindley  and  Mr.  Pao- 

Requirid:    Chemistry  3a  or  3b,  4 

13b.  Advanced  Aqucultukai.  Analysis. — This  course  is  of- 
fered to  students  who  wish  to  specialise  in  agricultural  chemistry 
or  agricultural  experimentation.  The  work  includes  the  analysis 
of  butter  and  cheese,  the  complete  analysis  of  foods,  soils,  plants, 
plant  ash,  rain  and  drain  waters,  and  the  determination  of  the 
fuel  value  of  foods.  If  desirable  the  work  may  be  varied  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  individual  student  //.;  dMy;  7,  8;  (3-5). 
Associate  Professor  Gkindlev  and  Mr.  Prohaska. 

Required:    Chemistry  5a,  or  13a. 

14,  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  reading  upon  special 
chapters  of  organic  chemistry.    /.;  M.,  W.,  Th.;  7;  (j).    Professor 

Required:    Chemistry  g. 

15.  (a)  and  (b)  Metallubgical  Cheuistry. — This  course 
includes  (a)  the  wet  assay  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  ores, 
arsenical  and  complex  as  well  as  the  simpler  forms,  also  the  analy- 
sis of  'finished  metallurgical  products ;  as,  commercial  lead,  spelter, 
copper,  etc. ;  during  the  last  half  of  the  term  the  work  is  occupied 
(b)  with  the  fire  assay  of  lead,  gold,  and  silver  ores.  Fluxes,  re- 
agents, and  charges  are  studied  in  connection  with  various  typical 
ores  and  practice  given  in  use  of  the  crucible  and  muffle  furnaces 
and  in  the  manipulations  connected  with  fire  assaying.  /.;  M.,  JV., 
F-:  3,  4,  5!  (4)-    Professor  Parr  and  Mr.  KocH. 

Required:    Chemistry  sa ;  Mineralogy  I. 

15.  (c)  and  (d)  Electro- Chemical  Analysis. — A  study  (c) 
of  methods  and  practice  in  quantitative  determination  by  electroly- 
tic separation  and  deposition  of  metals  and  compounds,  and  (d)  a 
study  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  electrolytic  separation  and  ro- 
finin'g  of  metals,  treatment  of  ores,  etc  The  laboratory  work  in- 
volves practice  in  actual  separations,  a  quantitative  check  being  made 
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on  all  results.    //.;  M.,  IV.,  F.,  o><  daily:  3,  4,  S;  (3  to  5).    Profes- 
sor Pabb  and  Mr.  Koca. 

Required:    Chemistry  5a. 

16.  Cbbmistry  fob  Emgimebrs.— This  course  is  arranged  par- 
ticnlarl?  for  mechanical  engineers.  It  involves  (he  proximate 
anaJjsis  of  coals,  determination  of  calorific  power,  technical  analy- 
sis of  furnace  gases,  examination  of  boiler  water*.  lubricatinK  oils, 
eta.  //.;  Lecture,  F.;  j;  Laboratory,  section  B,  Th.;  3,  4,  5;  F.; 
3,  4:  section  A,  W.;  4,  5;  Tk.;  3,  4,  j;  (3).  Professor  Pabb  and 
Mr.  Koch. 

Required:     ChemistTy  i. 

17.  Industrial  Chemistby. — A  laboratory  course  in  the  prep- 
antioii  of  chemical  products  from  raw  materials.  The  manufacture 
and  proving  of  pure  chemicals,  fractionation  and  other  processes  of 
the  tnanufacturing  chemist  //.;  doily;  Laboratory  15  periods  a 
ivttk;  arrange  time;  (5).    Professor  Pabb. 

Required:    Chemistry  ja,  18. 

18.  Speciai.  Advanced  Coithses. — Special  courses  as  indicated 
below,  consisting  mainly  of  laboratory  work,  may  be  arranged  for 
those  competent  to  pursue  them.  From  i  to  10  hours'  credit  will  be 
allowed  in  the  undergraduate  courses  for  such  work. 

(a)  Technical  Gas  Analysis,  qualitative  and  quantitative  analy- 
ses of  gases  and  gas  mixtures,  including  use  of  all  the  important 
forms  of  modem  apparatus  for  rapid  and  accurate  work.     Wink- 
ler's Industrie-Gate.    I.;  Lecture,  id.;  i;  Laboratory;  arrange  kouns;  . 
(■3-5).     Mr.  DotBY. 

(b)  Metallurgical  Chemistry.    Professor  Pakb. 

(c)  Chemistry  of  beet  sugar  industry.  Associate  Professor 
Gkindley. 

(d).  Analysis  of  paints,  oils,  and  varnishes.  Arrange  time. 
Professor  Pabb. 

19.  Seminaky. — Reports  and  discussions  upon  assigned  topics 
from  current  chemical  literature.  One  session  each  fortnight  during 
the  junior  and  senior  years.    S.;  (i).    Professor  Palmer. 

20.  Quantitative  Analysis. — An  elementary  course  intended 
especially  for  such  students  of  other  departments  as  desire  some 
training  in  the  processes  of  quantitative  analysis,  but  have  not  the 
time  or  the  opportunity  to  enter  the  regular  course  in  this  subject. 
The  work  may  vary  in  character,  to  some  extent,  according  to  the 
need  of  the  individual  student.  /.  or  IL;  any  two  or  four  days; 
arrange  time;  (2  or  3).    Mr.  Derby.  ' 

31.    Pboumate  Organic  Analysis.    Analysis  and  valuaUon  of 
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various  commercial  organic  materials  and  products:  (a)  Pharma- 
ceutical assaying,  including  the  valuation  of  drugs  and  various  phar- 
maceutical preparations,  tinctures,  extracts,  etc.,  etc;  (b)  analysis 
of  proprietary  articles,  medicines,  pills,  ointments,  salves,  etc ;  (c) 
(kts,  waxes,  oils,  perfumes,  flavoring  extracts;  (d)  dyestuffs.  Analy- 
sis, tests  and  identification  of  raw  materials,  oolorii^  matters  and 
(ryes  upon  the  fiber,  (e)  Rubber,  paper,  fibers,  inks,  glue,  etc  Al- 
ien's Commercial  Organic  Analysis,  Sadller  and  Trimbles  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry.  I.  or  II.;  arrange  time;  ($  or  to).  Professor 
Palueb  and  Mr.  Pbohaska. 

22a.  Photogbaph v.— Offered  to  eni^neering  students  and  others 
who  wish  to  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  photography.  In  this 
course  the  general  subject  is  covered  by  lectures  and  laboratory 
work,  the  latter  varying  to  some  extent  to  suit  the  special  line  of 
work  that  the  student  expects  to  follow.  /.;  Lecture,  Tu.,  Th,;  6; 
Laboratory,  4  periods,  time  to  be  arranged;  (2).  Professor  Pabr 
and  Mr.  Wilder. 

ReqtnTed:     Physics  I,  3;  Chemistry  3b,  tmless  otherwise  tr- 

22b.  Photogbaphy. — Offered  especially  for  scientific  students 
and  others  desiring  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  photography  than 
is  offered  in  course  22a.  This  course  is  of  special  value  to  any  in- 
tending to  teach  those  branches  in  which  the  optical  lantern  is  ex- 
tensively used.  The  early  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  gen- 
eral review  of  the  methods  and  practices  of  photography,  with  suffi- 
cient laboratory  work  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the  same. 
Following  this  some  time  is  devoted  to  the  optical  lantern,  with 
sufficient  practice  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  familiarize  him  with 
the  manipulation  of  such  apparatus.  This  is  accompanied  by  in- 
struction in  the  making  and  use  of  lantern  slides.  Instruction  in 
photo-micrography  also  has  a  place  in  this  course,  and  students  so 
desiring  may  pursue  such  work  as  far  as  time  and  the  facilities  of  the 
department  will  allow.  //.;  Leciure,  M.,  W.,  F.;  Laboratory,  6 
periods,  time  la  be  arranged;  (3).    Professor  Parr  and  Mr.  Wilder, 

Required:  Chemistry  3a;  Physics  i.  3.  In  the  College  of  Sci- 
ence, when  recommended  by  Dean,  these  requirements  may  be 
omitted. 

22c.  RxpRODUcnoN  OF  Drawings,  etc. — Provision  is  here  made 
for  a  general  course  in  the  methods  of  reproduction  made  use  of  in 
the  engineering  professions.  Blue-printing,  black^printing,  hecto- 
graphing,  and  the  other  methods  in  use  are  explained  by  lectures  and 
laboratoiy  work.    No  distinct  credit  is  given  for  such  work,  but  the 
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time  so  spent  is  deducted  from  that  required  in  other  courses,  and 
so  crediied  to  the  student  doing  the  work.  This  work  is  offered  to 
such  students  as  may  be  required  to  do  it  as  a  part  of  some  r^ular 
course,  the  time  so  spent  to  be  determined  by  the  instructor  having 
snch  r^ular  course  in  charge,  and  to  students  who  elect  it  with 
approval  of  the  proper  authority.     Mr.  Wildek. 

23  (a)  and  (b).  Household  Chkkistxv. — The  first  semester 
is  largely  devoted  to  practice  in  general  analytical  methods,  both 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  The  second  is  occupied  chiefly  with  the 
examination  of  materials  used  in  the  household.  Analyses  are  made 
of  baking  powders,  vinegars,  syrups,  sugars,  soaps,  soap  powders, 
wall  papers,  etc.  /.,  //.;  daily;  6,  7;  (5).  Associate  Professor 
Grisdley  and  Mr.  Peohasea. 

Required:     Chemistry  3a, 

24-  Toxicology.— Mainly  laboratory  work  upon  the  detection 
and  estimation  of  the  more  common  poisons,  organic  and  inorganic. 
wall  papers,  etc.  /.,  //.;  daily;  6,  7;  (s).  Professor  Palmer  and 
Ur.  Koch. 

Reguirfd:    Chemistry  2,  3b,  Sa,  and  either  4  or  9. 

25.  Urinalysis. — Chemical  and  microscopic  examination  of 
urine.  /.  or  II.;  Laboratory  6  ftriods,  arrange  time;  (i).  Mr. 
Pmhaska. 

Required:    Chemistry  2,  3b,  sa. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES 
loi.     Obganic  Cheuistby.— Special   investigations  in  the  ali- 
phatic or  in  the  aromatic  series. 

102.  Inobganic  Cheuistky. — Research  work  in  general  inor- 
ganic chemistry,  including  the  critical  and  constructive  study  of 
methods  of  analysis,  both  quantitative  and  qualitative. 

103.  Physical  Che uisniY.— Investigation  of  special  problems, 
including  also  thermo-chemical  research. 

104. — Cheuistby  or  Foods. — Investigations  of  ihe  composition, 
fuel  value,  digestibility,  and  dietary  value  of  foods  and  the  chemical 
changes  involved  in  cooking. 

105.  AoucuLTtntAL  Cheuistky.  Special  investigations  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  chemistry,  including  the  chemistry  of  plants, 
foods,  soils,  and  rain,  drain,  and  ground  waters. 

106.  Research  in  Metallurgical  Cbeuisirv. — (a)  Action  of 
solvents  in  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores,  (b) 
Methods  of  analysis  of  ores  and  products. 
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lo?.  Investicatiom  op  Water  Supplies. — In  connection  with 
State  Water  Survey. 

loS.     Investicatiom  op  Fuels. — 

(a)  Heating  power,  calorimetric  methods. 

(b)  Adaptation  of  bituminous  coal  to  gas  manufacture, 
puri6cation  of  products. 

(e)     Coke  and  by-products. 
109.    Special  Problems  in  Industrial  Chbuistsy. — 

(a)  Corrosion  and  scaling  of  steam  boilers. 

(b)  Purification  of  feed  waters. 

(c)  Cements  and  mortars. 

(d)  Paints  and  pigments. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

4.  Railroad  Enoineerinc. — In  tfae  field  practice  the  class 
makes  preliminary  and  location  surveys  of  a  line  of  railroad  of 
sufEclent  length  to  secure  familiarity  with  the  methods  of  actual 
practice.  Each  student  makes  a  complete  set  of  notes,  maps,  pro- 
files, calculations,  and  estiniates.  The  principles  of  economic  loca- 
tion and  the  construction  of  railways  are  considered.  A  study  is 
made  of  railway  appliances  and  of  maintenance-of-way  practice. 
NagU's  Field  Manual  Railroad  Engineers,  and  Trattnait'i  Track. 
/.;  teclion  A.  Tu,,  Th.,  S.;  i,  3,  4;  W.,  F.;  1;  seeHon  B.  M.,  W.. 
F.;  6,  7,  S;  Tu.,  Th.;  6;  (s).    Mr.  Kuehn. 

Required:     Civil  Engineering  21,  22,  23. 

4a.  Railroad  Engineering.— The  first  eleven  weeks  of  course 
4  are  for  students  in  municipal  and  sanitary  engineering,    (s). 

5.  Masonry  Construction. — The  students  have  experiments 
in  the  masonry  laboratory,  in  testing  cement,  mortar,  stone,  and 
brick.  Baker's  Masonry  Constructicm.  I.;  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  i; 
Laboratory  F.,  6,  7;  (s).    Professor  Baker. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  2;  General 
Engineering  Drawing  i,  2. 

6.  Geodesy. — Geodesy  is  taught  by  lectures  and  assigned  read- 
ing.  //.;  IV.;  6,  7;  (I).    Mr.  Kuehn. 

Required:  Math.  3;  General  Engineering  Drawing  I,  2;  Civil 
Engineering  21,  22,  23;  Descriptive  Astronomy' 4. 

10.  SuHVEViNG, — For  students  in  the  courses  of  architecture, 
architectural  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  and  mechanical 
engineering.  Areas  with  chain  and  compass,  U.  S.  public  land  sur- 
veys, and  principles  of  reestablishing  comers ;  use  of  transit  in 
finding  distances,  areas,  and  in  laying  out  buildings;   use  of  the 
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Iwd  in  finding  profiles  and  contours.  Baker's  Engineer/  Survey- 
ing iHslrumenU.  II.;  section  A  (for  Mech.  Eng'rs),  M.,  Tu.,  IV.; 
3.  4;  section  B  (for  Arch,  and  Arch.  En^rs),  Th.,  P.,  S.;  3.  4i  (s)- 
Mr.  KuEHN, 

Required:  Math.  4;  GcDerol  Engineering  Drawing  I,  2; 
Ptqrsics   I,  3. 

12.  Bbidgb  Analysis.— Instmction  and  practice  are  given  in 
the  computation  of  the  stresses  in  the  various  forms  of  bridge 
trusses,  by  algebraic  and  graphical  methods,  under  different  condi- 
tions of  loading.  Johnson's  Modern  Framed  Structures.  I.;  daily; 
',  3;  (s)-    Professor  Bakes. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  2;  Architec- 
ture s- 

13.  Budge  Details. — The  student  makes  a  tracing  of  a  shop 
drawing  of  a  bridge,  and  then  makes  a  critical  report  upon  each 
element  of  the  design  and  computes  the  cost.  Afterward  a  com- 
parative study  is  made  of  the  several  forms  of  details  employed  by 
leading  designers.  This  must  be  taken  with  course  12  above  during 
the  first  semester,  and  with  course   14  below  during  the  setxind 


Required:  Civil  Eng'g  12  and  free-hand  sketches,  with  dimen- 
sions, showing  full  details  of  a  bridge  measured  by  the  student. 

14.  BusGE  Design. — Each  student  designs  a  bridge,  proportion- 
ing the  sections  and  working  out  the  details,  and  afterward  makes  a 
complete  set  of  drawings.    //.;  daily;  I,  i;  (5).    Professor  Bakxk. 

Required:    Civil  Engineering  12,  13. 

14a.  BWDCE  Design. — Course  14  above  three  times  a  week  for 
Uunicipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering  students.    //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  I, 

^;  (3). 

15.  TuNNEUNG. — This  subject  is  given  by  lectures  and  assigned 
reading.  Students  are  required  to  make  written  reports  upon  the 
methods  employed  in  particular  tunnels.  Some  time  is  given  to 
practice  in  boring  wells,  dredging,  quarrying,  and  sub-aqueous  blast- 
ing.   //.;  W.:  6.  7;  (I).      Mr.  Kuehn. 

Required:  Math.  I,  3,  6;  General  Engineering  Drawing  i.  2; 
Mechanical  Engineering  i,  16,  17;  Chemistry  i ;  Physics  I.  3. 

16.  Engineering  Contkacts  and  SpEcmcATioNS. — A  study  is 
made  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  of  contract,  and  of 
examples  of  the  general  and  technical  clauses  of  various  kinds  used 
in  engineering  specifications.  Johnson's  Engineering  Contracts  and 
Specidcatians.    II.;  W.,  F.;  4;  (i).    Assistant  Professor  Ketchum. 

Required:  Civil  Engineering  5,  12,  13;  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineering  2,  3. 
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17.  Railroaii  Sthuctubes. — Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and 
references  to  standard  authorities.  Current  practice  is  studied  by  the 
examination  of  existing  structures  and  by  means  of  a  collection  of 
the  standard  drawings  of  leading  railroads.  11. ;  Tu.,  Th.;  3,  4;  (i). 
Assistant  Professor  Kbtchuu. 

Required:     Civil  Engineering  4. 

21.  SuBVEYiNO. — Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  recitations, 
lectures,  field  and  office  work  in  the  theory,  use  and  adjustment  of 
the  compass,  level  transit,  plane  table,  and  sextant.  The  field  work 
includes  the  detennination  of  distances  by  pacing  and  with  the 
chain  and  tape;  the  determination  of  areas  with  the  compass;  tran- 
sit and  plane  table;  the  finding  of  profiles  with  the  level.  A  careful 
study  is  made  of  the  U.  S.  land  survey  methods,  and  court  decisions 
relating  to  the  re-establishment  of  corners,  boundaries,  etc.  Prob- 
lems are  assigned  in  the  re-location  of  boundaries,  partition  of  land, 
interpretation  of  deeds  and  in  city  and  farm  surveying.  Some  time 
is  devoted  to  topographic  drawing.  Baker's  Engitieers'  Stirvtying 
Instruments,  and  Pence  and  Ketchum's  Surveying  Manual.  I.; 
daily;  section  A,  I,  2;  section  B,  6,  7;  (4).  Assistant  Professor 
Ketchum. 

Required:    General  Eng'g  Drawing  i,  z;  Math.  3. 

32.  Topographic  Surveving.— The  theory  and  use  of  the  stadia 
and  other  instruments  used  iti  making  a  topographic  survey  are 
considered,  as  are  also  the  methods  of  topographic  surveying.  A 
complete  topographic  survey  based  on  a  system  of  triangulation  is 
executed,  including  the  calculations,  and  platting  and  completing  the 
map.  Some  time  is  given  to  the  precise  measurement  of  bases  and 
angles.  Instruction  is  given  in  blue-printing  and  duplicating  draw- 
ing. Wilson's  Topographic  Surveying  and  Pence  and  Ketchum's 
Surveying  Manual.  II;  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.;  section  A,  I,  t;  section 
B,  6,  7;  (4).      Assistant  Professor  Keichuu. 

Required:     Civil  Eng'g  21;  Gen.  Eng'g  Drawing  i,  2;  Math.  3. 

23,  Railroad  Curves. — A  study  is  made  of  the  geometry  of  the 
circle  as  applied  to  railroad  curves  and  of  the  methods  of  locating 
curves  in  the  field.  Naglc's  Field  Manual  for  Railroad  Engineers. 
II.;  P.;  section  A,  1,  2;  section  B,  6,  7:  (i).     Mr.  Kuehn. 

Required:  Civil  Eng'g  21,  xt\  Gen.  Eng'g  Drawing  i,  3; 
Math.  3. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES 

All  primary  unless  otherwise  stated. 

101.  Location  and  Construction. 

102.  Railway  Track  and  Structures,  and  their  Maintenance. 
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103.  Yards  and  Terminals. 

104.  Motive  Power  and  Rolling  Stock. 
T05.    Signal  Engineering. 

106.  Railway  Operation  and  Management. 

107.  Bridge  Designing. 

108.  Cantilever  and  Swing  Bridges. 

109.  Metallic  Arches. 

no.    Metallic  Building  Construclioo. 

111.  Roof  Construction. 

112.  Stereotomy. 

113-  History  of  the  Development  of  Bridge  Building— Sec- 
ondary. 

128.  Practical  Astronomy. 

129.  Description  of  Work  Done. 

130.  Critical  Description  of  Engineering  Construction. 

131-  Translation  of  Technical  Engineering  Works  from  French 
or  German. 

132.  Any  Primary  in  Theoretical  and  AppHed  Mechanics  or 
Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering. 

133.  Any  Primary  in  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  or 
Electrical  Engineering — Secondary. 

134.  Indexing  of  Civil  Engineering  Periodical  Literature— Sec- 
ondary. 

DAIRY  HUSBANDRY 

I.  Milk. — The  character  and  composition  of  normal  milk; 
standardizing  milk  and  cream;  proper  precautions  to  prevent  con- 
tamination; the  care  and  uses  of  milk;  practice  with  the  Babcock 
test  and  the  lactometer,  supplemented  by  lectures  arid  reference 
readii^s,  and  by  laboratory  experiments  upon  contamination  of 
milk.    /.;  daily;  I,  2;  (5).    Mr.  Fkaser  and  Mr.  Erf. 

3.  Dairy  Cattlx. — The  cow  as  a  factor  in  the  economic  pro- 
duction of  milk,  butter  and  cheese;  difference  in  the  efficiency  of 
individual  animals;  establishment  of  the  dairy  herd  by  selection  and 
grading  with  pure  bred  sires ;  the  principal  characteristics  of  the 
dairy  cow,  with  extenjive  practice  in  judging;  the  various  breeds 
adapted  to  dairy  purposes,  their  history  and  characteristics,  with 
practice  in  judging  by  both  dairy  and  breed  standards.  //.;  Urst 
ttalf;  daily;  i,  2;  (^).    Mr.  Fkasek, 

3.  Daibv  Faxm  Makageuent. — Soiling  and  pasturing  dairy 
cows;  crops  adapted  to  the  dairy  farm,  and  best  methods  of  con- 
verting these  into  milk;  the  place  and  value  of  the  silo  on  the  dairy 
farm  and  the  best  methods  of  handling  and  feeding  ensilage ;  a  study 
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of  the  best  and  most  economical  systems  of  feeding,  tc^ther  with 
the  care  and  raising  of  calves;  housing  and  general  care  of  the 
herd ;  arrangement,  ventilation,  and  care  of  dairy  barn.  //.;  second 
half;  daily;  i;  C^VSJ.    Mr.  Fbassb. 

4.  Cr£au  Separation. — A  critical  study  of  different  systems  of 
cream  separation  as  to  rapidity  and  efficiency,  and  the  comparison  of 
different  machines,  especially  centrifugal  separators;  designed  to  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  course  5.  II.;  three  days  per  week; 
arrange  time;  ("^HJ-    Mr.  Erf, 

5.  Butter  Making. — Ripening  the  cream ;  churning,  workiag 
packing,  and  scoring  of  butter;  designed  to  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  course  4-  II-:  three  days  per  week;  arrange  lime;  (Ai).  Mr. 
Ear. 

6.  Ceeese  Making. — Practice  in  making,  curing,  and  judging 
cheddar  and  fancy  cheese.    /.;  5  hours,  3  days  per  week;  (j).    Mr. 

7.  Factoby  JtlANAGEUENT. — Cooperative  and  company  cream- 
eries and  cheese  factories;  plaiming,  construction,  equipment,  and 
operation  of  plants,  including  care  of  engines  and  boilers.  /.;  second 
half;  3;  (M).    Mr.  Erf. 

8.  Cnr  Milk  Supplv. — Sources  of  milk,  together  with  methods 
of  shipping,  handling,  and  distributing,  and  of  securing  a  healthfnl 
product  for  large  cities.     //.;   Unl  half;   daily;   8;    (iW).     Mr. 

9.  Comparative  DAisyiNS.— A  study  of  the  dairy  systems  and 
practice  of  different  countries,  including  the  care  and  management  of 
dairy  cattle.  The  principal  dairy  products  of  the  different  .countries 
and  the  methods  of  handling  and  sale,  particularly  the  preparation 
of  milk  for  direct  consumption.  The  more  important  conditions, 
historical  and  present,  and  local  and  inherited  influences  affecting 
dairy  practices.  Recitations,  reference  readings,  and  illustrated  lec- 
tures.   //.;  second  half;  daily;  8;  (2'A}.      Mr.  Erases. 

Required:     10  hours'  credit  in  Dairy  Husbandry. 

10.  Judging  Dairy  Products. — A  study  of  the  composition 
and  variations  of  milk;  detection  of  adulterations  by  means  of  the 
Babcock  test  and  lactometer ;  standardizing  milk  and  cream ;  methods 
of  detection  of  impure  and  unwholesome  milk;  where  and  to  what 
extent  milk  becomes  contaminated  and  methods  of  prevention ;  scor- 
ing of  butter  and  cheese.  //.;  second  half;  daily;  3;  (i%).  Mr. 
FBAsnt  and  Mr.  Erf. 

11.  Dairy  Bacteriology.— A  careful  study  of  the  distribution 
of  bacteria  as  determined  by  a  bacteriological  analysis  of  air  in  the 
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open  field,  dairy  rooms,  and  daily  barn)  under  different  conditions, 
showing  where  and  to  what  extent  milk  may  become  contaminated 
through  the  air  and  from  the  cow  during  the  process  of  milking 
and  subsequently ;  also  how  this  contamination  may  be  largely 
avoided  by  proper  methods.  The  effect  of  bacteria  on  milk  and 
rapidity  with  which  it  becomes  sour  after  being  produced  under 
different  degrees  of  cleanliness  and  held  at  different  temperatures. 
The  part  that  bacteria  play  in  the  ripening  of  cream  and  making  of 
butter  and  in  the  manufacture  and  ripening  of  cheese.  //.;  daily; 
6,  7;  (s)-    Mr.  FxASEK. 

Required:    Botany  5. 

12  Investigation  and  Thesis. — Subject  arranged  with  in- 
structor,   (s  to  10).    Mr.  Fkases  and  Mr.  Esr. 

DRAWING,  GENERAL  ENGINEERING 

la.  Letteking. — Plain  and  ornamental  alphabets ;  free-hand 
and  mechanical  lettering;  titles  and  title  pages.  Reinhardl's  Let- 
tering. I.;  alternate  days;  i,  i,  3  or  6,  7,  8;  (i).  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Pbillips,  Mr.  Kable,  and  Mr.  Coffeeh. 

lb.  Elehents  of  Drafting. — Geometrical  constructions; 
orthc^raphic,  isometric,  and  cabinet  projections.  Tracy's  Mechan- 
ical Drawing.  I.;  alternate  days;  i,  i,  3  or  6,  7,  8;  (3).  Assistant 
Professor  Fbilijfs,  Mr.  Kable,  and  Mr.  Coffeen. 

Required:     Drawing,   General   Engineering   la. 

ic  Sketching  and  Working  Drawings.  Architectural  sketch 
plans  and  details;  bridge  details;  machines,  machine  parts,  and 
mechanisms;  working  drawings;  drawings  finished  in  color  and 
right  line  shading.  Lectures  on  drafting  instruments,  materials ; 
computing  instruments;  office  methods,  and  reproduction  processes. 
Lectures  and  notes.  /.;  alternate  days;  i,  g,  3  or  6,  7,  S;  (z).  As- 
sistant Professor  Phillips,  Mr.  Kable,  and  Mr.  Coffeen. 

acquired:    Drawing,   General   Engineering   la,   lb. 

2.  DiscRiPTiVB  Gbombtsv.— Problems  relating  to  the  point, 
line,  and  plane.  The  generation  and  classification  of  lines  and 
surfaces;  planes  tangent  to  surfaces  of  single  and  double  curvature; 
intersections,  developments,  and  revolutions.  Church's  Descriptive 
Geometry.  IL;  attemcte  days;  i,  s,  3  or  6,  7,  8;  (5).  Assistant 
Professor  Phiuips,  Mr.  Kablb,  and  Mr.  Coffeen. 

Reipiired:    Drawing,  General  Engineering,  la,  lb.  ic  ^ 

3.  AiWANCED  DESCBinrmt  Geombtrv.— For  students  making  a 
specialty  of  mathematics.  Curved  lines  of  the  higher  orders; 
higher     single    curved,     warped,     and    double     curved     surfaces. 
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ChurchU  Descriptive  Geometry,  with  references  to  Warren't  Gen- 
eral Problems  from  the  Orthographie  Projections  of  Descriptive 
Geometry.    II.;  arrange  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Phillips. 
Required:    Drawing,  Genenil  Engineering  2. 

ECONOMICS 

1.  Imtrobuctory  COORSt— This  is  a  beginners'  course,  con- 
sisting of  two  parts: 

a.  PiUNCiPi.Es  OF  Economics.— This  course  is  introductory  to 
the  more  advanced  courses.  Attention  is  confined  to  the  under- 
lying principles  of  the  science.  /.;  M.,  W.,  P.;  section  A,  5;  section 
B,  hours  to   be  arranged;   (3).     Assistant  Professor  Hammond. 

b.  Engush  Economic  History. — This  course,  which  begins 
with  the  Norman  Conquest,  traces  the  economic  development  of  a 
great  commercial  and  industrial  nation  to  the  present  time.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  evolution  of  modern  industrial  institu- 
tions. The  course  should  accompany  course  a  and  is  required  of 
all  students  in  the  political  science  group.  /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  5;  (i). 
Assistant  Professor  Hammond. 

Required:    At  least  30  hours  of  Univerdty  work. 

2.  PaiNapLES  OF  EcoKoMics. — This  is  a  course  in  general 
economics  offered  primarily  to  junior  and  .senior  students  of  high 
standing  in  -the  colleges  of  agriculture,  engineering,  science,  and 
law.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  practical  side  of  economic  questions. 
//.;  M.,  W.;  ?;  (s).    Professor  Kinlky. 

Required:     Two   years   of   University   work. 

3.  Money  and  Banking.— This  course  may  be  taken  either 
for  two  or  for  three  hours'  credit.  The  two  hours'  portion  is 
devoted  to  an  elementary  study  of  the  history  and  theory  of  money 
and  banking,  with  special  reference  to  the  United  Stales.  The 
third  hour  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  special  topics  of  a 
more  difficult  character  in  the  theory  of  prices,  the  "money  niar- 
ket"  and  the  foreign  exchanges,  government  paper  money,  etc. 
The  third  hour   may  not  be  taken  alone.    //.;   M.,    W.,  P.;   5; 

'  (2  or  3).    Professor  Kinley. 

Required:        Economics  i  or  2. 

4.  FiNANa.AL  HiSTORV  or  the  United  5"tates. — This  course 
deals  with  the  growth  and  management  of  the  national  debt,  na- 
tional taxation  and  monetary  policy.  A  brief  outline  of  the  main 
points  in  this  history,  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  is 
first  given.  Attention  is  then  directed  to  a  detailed  study  of  par- 
ticular periods.    /.,  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  5;  (i).    Professor  Kinlev. 
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Required:        Economics   i  or  2.       For  1901-1903  this  co 
will  be  replaced  with  course  23. 

S.  Public  Fiwance. — This  course  consists  of  a  critical  c 
parative  study  of  financial  theories  and  methods.  Special  a 
is  directed  to  American  conditions.  Public  expenditure  and  ks  re~ 
lation  to  the  various  sources  of  revenue;  taxation,  its  theory,  inci- 
dence, and  methods;  public  debts,  financial  administration,  and 
budgetary  legislation,  are  among  the  subjects  discussed.  //.;  M., 
W.,  F.;  8;   (3).     Assistant   Professor  Haiiuoitii. 

Required:     Economics    i   or   2. 

7.  iKTeaMATiONAt,  Tkade. — This  course  discusses  the  princi- 
ples underlying  international  trade,  and  treats  briefly  the  va- 
rious protection  theories  and  (he  history  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can tariffs.  Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  discussions.  //.;  Tu., 
Tk.;  (2}.    Assistant   Professor  Hauuond. 

Required:     Economics   i   or  2.     (Not  given  in  1901-1903.) 

8.  The  Trans poktatiok  Problem. — This  course  deals  with  the 
problems  of  transportation,  especially  by  railways,  in  their  economic 
and  social  aspects.  A  comparative  study  is  made  of  the  develop- 
ment, management,  and  regulation  of  railways  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  problem  of  rate- 
making.  Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions.  //.;  M.,  W.;  7;  (i). 
Assistant   Professor   Hauuond. 

Required:    Economics  i  or  2. 

9.  AcBicuLTUBAL  Problems.  This  course  includes  a  discus- 
sion of  the  economic  principles  underlying  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture, a  short  history  of  the  development  of  agriculture  in  this 
country,  and  a  study  of  the  problem^  and  tendencies  of  American 
farming.  Lectures  and  quiizes.  /.;  JV.,  F.;  x;  (i).  Assistant 
Professor  Hauuond. 

Required:    Economics  i  or  2.     (Not  given  in  1901-1902.) 

11.  Statistics. — This  is  a  short  course  recommended  to  all 
who  intend  to  take  the  advanced  courses  in  economics.  It  is  of  a 
practical  character,  and  is  intended  to  furnish  a  knowledge  of  the 
statistical  method,  its  limitations  and  abuses,  and  to  enable  the 
student  to  use  intelligently  government  reports,  statistical  publi- 
cations, trade  papers,  etc.  Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions. 
//.;  Tu.,  Th.;  3;  (2).    Assistant  Professor  Haumond. 

Required:    Economics  la  or  2. 

12.  Ths  Labor  Psoblem.— This  course  is  a  study  of  the  labor 
movement  and  its  social  significance.  The  condition  of  working 
men,  their  legal  and  economic  relations  to  their  employers,  wages, 
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Strikes,  arbitration,  labor  orKanizatioru,  and  similar  topics  are 
studied,  and  serve  to  show  the  general  character  of  the  course. 
Readings,   lectures,  and  quizzes.    /.;  M.,   W.,  F.;  S!   (S)-     Profes- 

Required:    Economics  i  or  2. 

14.  The  DisTRiBUTioH  op  Wzalth. — ^This  course  deals  with 
the  problem  of  distribution  both  in  theory  and  practice.  The 
facts  of  distribution  of  wealth  and  of  income  are  first  discussed, 
and  attention  is  then  turned  to  a  comparison  of  theories  of  wages, 
interest  and  profits.  An  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  relation  of 
the  existing  distributive  process  to  social  prosperity  and  progress. 
;,,  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  7;  (x).    Professor  Kinley. 

Required:  E^nomics  la  and  ib,  or  2  and  lb.  The  course  is 
open  to  students  of  law  who  have  had  "Real  Property"  and  "Con- 

15.  Pboblehs  of  Pauperisu  AMD  CwMB.— This  coarse  begins 
with  the  history  of  poor  relief  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
As  full  a  discussion  of  the  various  methods  of  reform  and  pre- 
vention is  given  as  the  time  will  permit.  /./  Tu.,  Th.;  g;  (£). 
Assistant  Professor  Mamuond. 

Required:    Two  years  of  University  work, 

17.  Sociology. — This  course  comprises  an  elementary  presen- 
tation of  social  principles  and  phenomena,  and  a  brief  discussion 
of  some  of  the  recent  theories  advanced  to  explain  the  growth  and 
structure  of  society.  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  »;  (>}.  Assistant  Professor 
Hamuond. 

18.  The  Monopoly  Prodleu.— This  course  is  a  more  detailed 
study  of  a  portion  of  the  field  of  course  14.  It  discusses  the 
economic  aspects  of  monopoly,  the  limits  of  competition,  comtnna- 
tionj  and  "trusts,"  and  the  relation  of  monopoly  to  the  public 
welfare.    /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  $;  (j).    Professor  Kinley, 

Required:    Economics  i  or  2.     (Not  given  in  1901-1903.) 

19.  Economic  Seuihaky. — Advanced  students  will  be  formed  - 
into  a  seminary  for  investigation  and  for  the  study  of  current 
economic  literature.  Students  who  write  their  theses  in  economics 
must  do  so  in  connection  with  the  seminary  work.  /.,  II,; 
arrange  time;  (4  for  the  year).  Professor  Kinley  and  Assistant 
Professor  Hauuohd. 

23.  The  Econouic  History  or  the  United  States,— This 
course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
development  of  our  country.  It  is  not  primarily  statistical,  but 
rather  an  inquiry  into  the  trend  of  our  development  and  into  the 
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physical  economic,  and  political  forces  which  have  directed  and  con- 
trolled it.  The  physical  conditions  under  which  our  people  have 
ivorked,  the  movement  and  character  of  our  population,  the  inter- 
action of  our  political  and  our  economic  life,  our  position  in  the 
world's  industry  and  commerce,  the  problem  of  territorial  ex- 
pansion in  its  relation  to  our  industrial  and  commercial  growth, 
are  some  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed.  In  the  second  semester 
attention  will  l)e  given  also  to  the  history  of  some  specific  great 
industries,  such  as  the  iron  and  Steel  industry,  cotton  manufacture, 
the  shipping  question,  etc.  The  course,  if  taken  at  all,  must  be 
taken  through  the   year.     /.,  //.;    Tm.,    Tk.;  3;    (g).     Professor 

KlVLJY. 

Rtquired:    Economics   la  or  2,  antecedently  or  concnircntly. 

COURSES  PRIMARII.Y  FOR  ORADUATE8 

(These  courses  are  open  to  students  who  have  had  one  full  year's 

101.  The  Theoky  of  Valoe.— This  is  an  historical  and  critical 
study  of  theories  of  value, 

102.  The  History  of  Economic  Thought. — la  this  course  por- 
tions of  the  works  of  economic  writers  since  the  i6th  century  are 
read.  Lectures  are  given  tracing  the  course  of  economic  thought 
in  its  relation  to  the  prevalent  philosophy, 

103.  Taxation. — A  detailed  study  of  state  and  local  taxation 
in  the  United  States. 

EDUCATION 

1.  Principles  of  Education. — The  basis  for  a  scientific  theory 
of  education  critically  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  relation  to  the  mass.  The  developing  powers  of  the 
child  are  here  studied  in  their  bearing  upon  social  efficiency.  The 
more  general  problems  of  genetic  psycholc^^  are  considered,  as 
well  as  those  essential  to  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  The  prob- 
lems of  school  education.  The  making  of  a  course  of  study.  Inter- 
relation of  school  studies.  Method  in  teaching.  The  recitation. 
Examinations.  Grading  and  promotion.  The  various  branches, 
considered  as  school  subjects.  Lectures,  essays,  and  recitations. 
/.;  daily;  2;  (s).    Professor  Dexteb. 

Reqtiired:    Two  years  of  University  work. 

2.  History  of  Education. — The  development  of  educational 
theory  and  practice  in  their  relation  to  the  history  of  civilization. 
The  educational  problems  of  the  earliest  culture  nations.  The  old 
snd  Latin-Greek  education.    Ideals  and  methods  at  Rome.    The  early 
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Christian  schools.  Significance  of  scholasticism.  The  growth  of 
the  universities.  The  reformation  and  its  results.  The  lives  and 
influence  of  Luther,  Erasmus,  Milton,  Locke,  Comenius,  Sturm, 
Rosseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart,  Spencer,  and  Horace  Mann. 
U.;  daily;  2;  (s).    Professor  Dexter. 

Required:     Two  years  of  University  work. 

3.  General  Method. — Application  of  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion to  the  art  of  teaching;  an  examination  of  De  Garmo's  "EsseU' 
tials  of  Method"  and  McMurry's  "Method  of  the  Recitation,"  with 
related  topics,  /.;  M.,  iV.,  F.;  3;  (3).  Assistant  Professor 
Brooks. 

Required:     Education  i,  and  two  years  of  University  work. 

4.  COHTEMPORABY     EDUCATIONAL    CONDITIONS    AND    MOVEMENTS 

IN  THE  United  States. — In  this  course  are  studied  critically  the 
educational  tendencies  of  to-day.  Besides  the  broader  meaning  of 
the  whole  movement,  the  school  systems  of  our  larger  cities  and 
towns  are  carefully  studied.      /.;  Tv.,  Th.;  4;  (2).    Professor  Dex- 

ISK. 

Required:    Education  i  or  2. 

5.  A  Comparative  Study  ov  the  Secondary  Schools  of 
France,  Germany,  England,  and  America. — In  this  course  are 
considered  the  French  Lycees,  the  German  Gymnasia,  the  English 
Board,  Public,  and  Church  Schools,  and  the  American  Academies 
and  High  Schools.  Their  resemblances  and  differences  arc  carefully 
noted  as  well  as  the  conditions  which  have  led  up  to  each.  //.;  Tu,, 
Th.;  4;  (2).    Professor  Dexter. 

Required:     Education  i  or  2. 

6.  High  School  Organization  and  Management, — A  discus- 
sion of  the  essential  elements  of  a  good  high  school  together  with  a 
consideration  of  the  conditions  existing  in  Illinois  as  determined  by 
the  work  of  high  school  visitation;  proposed  solutions  of  the  many 
problems  of  secondary  education;  desired  lines  of  progress;  build- 
ing up  of  an  accredited  high  school;  equipment;  program  making; 
courses  of  study;  electives;  discipline.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  7;  (3).  As- 
sistant Professor  Brooks. 

Required:     Education  I  and  three  years  of  University  work. 

7.  Special  Mkthoqs  in  Science  and  Mat  hem  aitcs.— Position 
of  science  in  the  curriculum ;  discussion  of  general  methods  in 
science;  special  methods  with  reference  to  botany,  zoology,  physics, 
c'hemistry,and  other  sciences,  in  so  far  as  time  will  allow;  laboratory 
equipment;  purchasing  of  apparatus;  selection  and  use  of  material: 
use  of  laboratory  manuals;  text-books;  discussion  and  illustration  of 
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methods  in  algebra  and  geometrf.    /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  3;  (i).    Assistant 


Required:    Education  I  and  three  years  of  University  work. 

8.  Special  Methods  ik  Language  and  HisTOsv.—The  appli- 
catioD  of  the  general  principles  of  method  to  the  teaching  of  language 
and  history;  special  methods  in  English  composition  and  rhetoric  and 
the  English  classics  required  for  admission  to  the  University ;  meth- 
ods in  language  teaching,  especially  Latin  and  German ;  content  and 
method  in  history  teaching.    /.;  Tu.,  Th,;  f;  (2).    Assistant  Profes- 

Reguired:    Education  I  and  three  years  of  University  work. 

g.  PsvcHOLOCV  Applied  to  the  Abt  op  Teaching,— A  brief 
course  in  genetic  psychol(^7,  together  with  a  critical  study  of  the 
mental  processes  of  sense  perception,  the  formation  of  concepts,  at- 
tention, suggestion  and  imitation  in  their  relation  to  the  teaching 
process.    //.;  M.,  W.;  4;  (2).    Professor  Dkxteb 

Required:     Two  years  of  University  work. 

10.  Seminab  in  Education. — The  subject  for  1901-1902  is 
School  Supervision.  The  problems  of  the  modem  city  superintend- 
ent from  both  the  educational  and  business  standpoints  will  be  con- 
sidered. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  problems  of  school  archi- 
tecture and  sanitation.  Discussions,  reports,  and  lectures  by  those 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  superintendency.  /.,  //.;  arrange 
lime;  (i).    Professor  Dexter  and  Assistant  Professor  Brooks. 

COURSE S  FOR  QRADUATES 

In  these  there  is  sofScient  elasticity  to  meet  the  wants  of  indi- 
vidual students.  Advanced  work  is  offered  in  the  history  and  in 
the  philosophy  of  education,  in  which  original  sources  are  consulted 
and  special  periods  critically  studied.  Experimental  and  statistical 
problems  in  education  and  child  study  are  also  directed.  Candidates 
for  advanced  degrees  are  expected  to  present  theses  representing 
original  work  of  merit,  ready  for  publication. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

I.  Electrical  Enciiteebing. — Lectures  accompanied  by  labora- 
tory practice  (Electrical  Engineering  3i);  for  students  in  other 
courses  of  engineering  and  in  architecture.  Principles  of  electrical 
machinery,  selection,  installation,  operation  and  testing,  distribution 
and  applications  of  electric  power,  //.;  Lfctvre,  Tu.,  Th.;  t;  Labo- 
ratory, arrange  one  period;  (3),     Professor  Aldrich. 

Required:    Physics  1,  3;  Mathematics  9. 
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2.  DYHAUO-Ei-BCruc  Machineky. — Lectures  on  the  principles 
of  construction,  operation,  and  characteristics  of  dynamo-electric 
machinery,  with  special  reference  to  direct  current  types.  /.,  liut 
six  weeks;  II.,  first  nine  weks;  M.,  W.,  F,.;  i;  (j^).     Assistant 

Professor  Browne. 

Required:     Electrical  Engineering  3;  I*hysics  4. 

3.  ELECTRidTY  AND  Magnetism.— A  course  of  lectures  and  reci- 
btions  on  the  elements  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity  and 
magnetism.  Special  attention  is  given  to  establishing  and  illustrat- 
ing by  problems  the  laws  and  principles  of  fundamental  importance 
to  electrical  engineers.  /.,  ArsI  twelve  weeks;  M.,  W.,  F.;  1;  (i). 
Associate  Professor  Esty. 

Required:     Physics  i,  3;  Mathematics  9. 

4.  Telegraphy  and  Telephony. — Lectures  and  recitations. 
Methods  of  telegraphy, — land  and  submarine, — the  theory  of  the 
telephone,  and  telephone  engineering.  //.,  second  nitie  weeks;  M,, 
W.,  F.;  i;  fi%/    Associate  Professor  Esty. 

Required:    Physics  4;  Electrical  Engineering  3. 

5.  Alternating  Ct;BRENTS  and  Alternating  Cukrikt  Trans- 
former.— Lectures  and  recitations.  A  mathematical  and  graphical 
treatment  of  the  principles  of  periodic  currents,  with  the  theory  of 
the  transformer  and  applications  to  practice.  /.;  Tu.,  Tk.,  F.;  I,  4; 
(3).    Associate  Professor  Esty. 

Required:    Physics  4 ;  Electrical  Engineering  3. 

6.  Alternating  Current  Machinery. — Lectures  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  construction,  operation  and  characteristics  of  single-phase 
and  polyphase  alternating  current  machinery  and  rotary  converters. 
/.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  2.  3:  (3).  Assistant  Professor  Browne. 

Required:     Electrical  Engineering  3  and  5. 

7.  Electrical  Distribution. — Lectures  and  practice.  Methods 
and  economics  of  distribution  of  electric  energy  for  light  and  power, 
by  direct  and  alternating  currents ;  insurance  rules  and  regulations ; 
testing  distributing  circuits,  /.,  SrsI  nine  weeks;  M.,  F.;  z;  (1). 
Professor  Aldricb. 

Required:     Electrical  Engineering  2  and  3. 

8.  Electric  Power  Transmission.— Lectures.  The  long  dis- 
tance transmission  of  power  by  electricity,  from  generating  stations 
operated  by  steam  and  water  power,  for  utilization  in  lighting,  trac- 
tion, mining,  and  manufacturing  work;  economics  of  project;  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  protection  of  lines;  comparison  with 
other  systems.  /.;  second  nine  weeks;  M.,  F.;  2;  (i).  Professor 
Aldkich. 

Required:    Electrical  Engineering  5  and  7. 
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9.  Electkic  Lightikg. — Lectures  and  practice.  Manufacture, 
care,  and  ase  of  arc  and  incandescent  lamps;  economics  of  installa- 
tion, and  operation  of  electric  lighting  systems  by  central  and  by  sub- 
station supply;  commercial  photometry.  /.;  Urst  nine  weekt;  Tu., 
Th.;  2;  (i).     Professor  Aiokich. 

Rrgvired:     Electrical  Engineering  7  and  26. 

10.  Electbic  Tbaciton. — Lectures  and  practice.  Principles  and 
economics  oi  construction,  installation,  electrical  distribution,  man- 
agement, and  testing  of  electric  traction  system;  applications  to 
snrbce  and  elevated  electric  roads  and  to  mine  haulage.  /.;  second 
nine  weeks;  Tu.,  Tk.;  x;  (i).    Professor  Alduch. 

Required:    Electrical  Engineering  7. 

11.  ELEcnuc  Light  and  Powzs  Plants. — Lectures  and  prac- 
tice. Principles  and  economics  of  location  of  site;  selection,  ar- 
rangement, and  subdivision  of  generating  units;  installation,  man- 
agement, and  testing  of  central  and  sub-stations  for  electric  light, 
tiactton,  mining,  and  manufactnring  work.  //.;  M.,  F.;  i;  (i). 
Professor  Alducs. 

Required:    Electric  Engineering  6. 

12.  ELECTBO-METALLUitCY. — Lectures  on  the  commercial  appli- 
cation of  electrolysis;  refining  metats;  treatment  of  sewage;  the 
electric  furnace;  electrotyping ;  electro-plating.  I!.;  Tu.,  Th.;  4; 
(z).    Assistant  Professor  Browne. 

Required:  Chemistry  i;  Physics  4- 
13-  Sbminaby. — A  weekly  meeting  is  held  in  the  department 
reading  room  for  discussion  of  topics  from  the  current  journals 
of  theoretical  and  applied  electricity.  Papers  on  any  original  work 
doing  in  the  department  are  read  and  discussed.  A  card 
catalog  of  references  to  the  leading  electrical  journals  is  main- 
tained by  the  cooperation  of  members  of  the  seminary  with  the 
department.  /.;  Tit.;  7,  8;  II.;  Tu.;  7,  8;  (i).  Associate  Pro- 
fessor ESTY. 

Required:    Physics  4;  Electrical  Engineering  2,  .1,  22,  31. 

14.  ALTERHAnNc  CuBBENTS. — Lcctures  on  the  theory  and  ap- 
plications of  alternating  electric  currents,  and  alternating  current 
phenomena.  Elective  for  undergraduates.  //.;  arrange  time;  (i). 
Associate  Professor  Esty. 

Required:    Electrical  Engineering  5. 

31.  Electricai,  Engineemng  LAaoKATOHY.^Arrangcd  for  stu- 
dents in  other  courses  of  engineering  and  in  architecture.  Care, 
operation,  inspection,  and  testing  electrical  machinery,  and  distribut- 
ing circuits.    //.;  section  A,  M.;  6,  7,  8;  section  B,  F.;  6,  7,  S; 
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ifcHott  C,  Th.;  6,  7.  S;  (j).  Professor  Aldrich  and  Assistant 
Professor  Browne. 

Required:     Electrical   Enginering   I   or  2. 

22.  Electiucal  Engineerinc  Labosatoby. — Experimental  stud? 
of  direct  current  dynamos,  motors,  and  accessory  apparatus ;  theory 
and  care  of  instruments;  reduction  of  observations;  individual  and 
comparative  tests ;  complete  tests  such  as  are  made  in  the  testing 
laboratories  of  representative  manufacturing  establishments.  //.; 
MCtion  A,  W.;  6,  7,  8;  B,  Ttt.;  i,  2,  3;  C,  Th.;  i,  2,  3.  Professor 
Aldrich  and  Assistant  Professor  Browiite. 

Required:     Electrical  Engineering  2.  ' 

33.  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory. — Experimental  study 
of  alternating  current  instruments,  dynamos,  motors,  and  trans- 
formers; r^pilation,  efficiency,  temperature,  and  insulation  tests.  /.; 
Tu.;  II.,  M.;  3,  4,  5;  (i).  Professor  Aldrich  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Browne. 

Required:    Electrical  Engineering  23  and  6. 

24.  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.— Advanced  direct 
and  alternating  current  testing  work ;  special  problems  for  investiga- 
tion; plant,  line,  and  motor  service  testing.  //.;  f*".;  3,  4,  si  (')■ 
Professor  Aldrich  and  Assistant  Professor  Browne. 

Required:    Electrical  Engineering  33. 

35.  Polyphase  Testing. — Advanced  course  for  seniors  in 
Group  I.,  Electrical  Engineering.  A  critical  study  and  investigation 
of  polyphase  machinery  and  systems;  individual  and  aggregate  tests. 
Elective.  /.;  Tb.;  3,  4,  5;  (i).  Professor  Aldrich  and  Assist- 
ant Professor  Browne. 

Required:     Electrical  Engineering  33. 

26.  Photometry— Laboratory  work  with  descriptive  lectures. 
Principles  of  photometry  with  candle  power,  life,  and  efficiency  tests 
of  incandescent  and  arc  lamps.  /.;  M.;  section  A,  4,  5;  section 
B,  S,  p;  (i).    Assistant  Professor  Browne, 

Required:     Electrical  Engineering  g. 

31.  Electrical  Design. — Design  and  drafting,  with  supplemen- 
tary lectures  on  the  design,  calculation,  and  construction  of  electro- 
magnetic mechanisms,  and  dynamo-electric  machines.  This  course 
is  introductory  to  the  fuller  courses  of  the  following  year.  //.;  M,; 
6,  7,  8;  (i).     Associate  Professor  Esty. 

Required:     Electrical  Engineerings,  3;  Physics  4. 

32.  Electrical  Design.— Design,  drafting,  lectures.  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  preceding.  Includes  the  design  and  construction  of 
multi-polar  generators  and  motors,  alternating  current  generators. 
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motors,  and  uansfanners.  /.;  (f.;  3,  4,  5;  II.;  Tk.;  i.  x,  3;  (i). 
Associate  Professor  Esty. 

Required:     Electrical  Engineering  2,  6,  22,  31. 

33-  Electsicai,  Design.— Design  and  drafting.  Supplements 
Electrical  Engineering  11,  and  takes  up  the  ensemble  design  of  an 
electric  light  or  power  installation,  including  plans,  specifications, 
and  estimates.    //.;  F.;  3,  4,  j;  (i).    Associate  Professor  Esty. 

Required:    Electrical  Engineerit^  6,  8,  9,  10,  ti. 

COURSB3  FOR  QRADUATB8 

loi.  -Theory  of  Alternating  Currents. 

102.  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery. 

103.  Alternating  Current  Machinery. 

104.  Electrical  Transmission  of  Power. 

105.  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plants. 
106-  Electro-Metallurgy. 

107.    Polyphase  Testing. 

io8l    Electrical  Engineering  Research. 

109.    Electrical  Design.  I 

HI.  Theory  of  Equations. 

113.  Theory  of  Determinants. 

113.  Least  Sqtiares- 

114.  Differential  Equations. 

115.  Calculus  of  Variations. 

116.  Spherical  Harmonics. 

117.  Potential  Function. 

118-  Advanced  Physical  Measurements. 

119  Mathematical  Physics. 

120-  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

121.  Physical  Chemistry. 

122.  Metallurgical  Chemistry, 

123.  Electro- Chemistry. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

1.  Gbnesal  Survey  of  English  Literature. — /.;  daily;  section 
A,  i;  section  B,  4;  section  C,  6;  II.;  4;  (;)■    Miss  Cabson. 

2.  PttosE  Writers  of  the  Eighteenth  akd  Ni[»eteenth  Cen- 
turies.— //.;  daUy;  section  A,  2;  section  B,  6;  (5).    Miss  Carson. 

Regttired:    English  i. 
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3.  NiMETEENTH  Centukv  Poetry.—/.,  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  3:  (3). 
Associate  Professor  Jayne, 

Required:    English  I, 

4.  Pkose  Wbitees  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cek- 
TuiuES.— /.,  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  3:  (i).    Professor  Dome. 

Required:    English  i  and  2.    [Not  given  in  1901-1902.] 
4a,    Non-Dramatic    Poctrv  of  the   Sixteenth    and    Seven- 
teenth Centusies— /.,  ;/.;  Tm.,  Tk.;  3;  (a).    Professor  Dodge. 

Required:  Ei^lish  i  and  2.  [The  second  semester  may  be  taken 
without  the  first.] 

5.  Shakspere  and  History  op  the  Drama,— Primarily  for 
graduates.    /.,  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  i;  (3).    Professor  Dodge. 

Required:  English  i,  2  and  either  3  or  4-  [The  second  semes- 
ter may  be  taken  without  the  first.] 

6.  History  of  English  Criticism. — Primarily  for  graduates. 
/.,  //.;  Tu..  Tk;  4;  (2).    Professor  Dodge. 

Required:      English  i,  2  and  either  3  or  4. 

7.  Seminary  :  English  Fiction. — Open  only  to  senior  and 
graduate  students.  /,,  //,;  Tu.;  arrange  lime;  (i).  Associate 
Professor  Jayne.     [Not  given  in  igoi-igoa.] 

8.  Old  English  (Anglo-SaxoiI)  Grammar  and  Prose. — 
/.,  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  arrange  time;  (3).    Professor  Dodge. 

9.  Early  English.—/.,  //.,-  Tu.,  Th.;  arrange  time;  (2). 
Professor  Dodge. 

10.  Old  English  Poetry.-/.,  //.;  AT.,  W.,  P.;  arrange  time; 
(3).     Professor  Dodge.     [Not  given  in  1901-1902.] 

Required:     English  8  and  g. 

11.  Fouritenth  and  FirTEBNTH  Century  Literature.-/.,  //.; 
Tu.,  Th.;  arrange  time;  (i).    Professor  Dodge. 

Required:     English  8  and  9.     [Not  given  in  1901-1902.] 

12.  History  of  the  English  Language. — /.,  //.;  tV.;  arrange 
time;  (i).    Professor  Dodge. 

Required:    English  8  and  9.     [Not  givefl  in  igoi-1902.] 

13.  Icelandic.—/.,  //.;  daily;  arrange  time;  (s).  Professor 
Dodge. 

Required:  English  8  and  g,  or  German  i.  [Not  given  in  1901- 
1902.] 

14.  Old  English  Lecal  Codes. — Special  course  for  students  of 
politics,  economics,  and  history.  As  an  introduction  to  the  course, 
Old  English  Grammar  is  studied,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  early  phraseology.     Primarily  for  graduates,  but 
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op«n  to  undergraduates  having  sufficient  preparation.    /.,  //.;  M., 
iV.;  arrange  time;  (r).     Professor  Dodge. 

Required:  One  year  of  history,  economics,  sociology  or  English 
Literature. 

15.  Seminaby:  Methods  or  English  T£achinc. — Open  to 
senior  and  graduate  students.  /.,  //;  W.;  arrange  Hme;  ii).  Pro- 
fessor DODGC 

[The  second  semester  may  be  taken  without  the  first.] 

16.  History  of  American'  Literatuke. — /.;  \f.,  W.,  F.;  4;  ($), 
Associate  Professor  Jayne. 

17.  HiSTOEY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.— ElemcDtary  course. 
/.,  //.;  Tit.,  Tk.;  2;  (z).    Professor  Dodge. 

[The  second  semester  may  be  taken  without  the  first.] 

18.  Thb  Technique  of  the  English  Novel,—/.;  Tu..  Th.;  ar- 
range lime;  (s).    Assistant  Professor  Jayne. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

1.  Elememta&y  Entouology. — This  is  a  field,  laboratory,  and 
lecture  course  in  general  entomology  open  to  all  matriculated  stu- 
dents, pursued  without  reference  to  economic  ends,  and  complete  in 
itself,  but  leading  to  the  courses  in  general  entomology  (Entomol- 
ogy 3  and  3).  The  field  and  laboratory  work  is  strictly  ento- 
mological, but  the  lecture  course  is  in  great  measure  a  course  in 
general  biology,  with  entomological  illustrations.  The  subject  i» 
taught  in  part  with  a  view  to  giving  the  prospective  teacher  of  zo- 
ology command  of  entomological  material  for  illustrative  purposes, 
//.;  daily;  6,  7;  (5).    Dr.  Folsom. 

2.  G2KERAL  ENTOiiOLOcy.— This  is  the  first  of  two  semester 
courses,  which  may  be  taken  independently  or  succeed  each  other 
in  either  order.  Taken  together,  they  form  a  year's  connected  major 
work  in  entomology,  covering  substantially  the  whole  field.  The 
present  course  is  devoted  mainly  to  field  entomology  in  the  fall  and 
to  the  morphological  and  physiological  aspects  of  the  subject  later 
in  the  semester.  Beginning  with  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
specimens  and  the  making  of  field  observations,  it  is  continued  by 
laboratory  studies  of  typical  insects,  made  with  special  reference  \o 
the  recognition  of  adaptive  structures,  and  experimental  work  in- 
tended to  determine  their  exact  utilities.  Species  of  economic  in- 
sects are  drawn  upon  by  preference  for  laboratory  study  and  illus- 
trative purposes-    i-;  daily;  3,  4;  ($).    Dr.  PoLSOU. 

Required:    Zoology  1,  Entomology  1,  or  Entomology  4. 
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3.  Genzxal  Entomouwv.^To  be  taken  either  with  or  without 
the  preeeding  course.  The  classification  and  determination  of  in- 
sects, the  study  of  life  histories  in  the  insectary  and  by  field  obierva- 
tion,  and  the  collection  of  information  with  respect  to  the  oecol^' 
ical  relations  of  insects  are  the  principal  subjects  of  this  course.  It 
is  designed  especially  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  a  connd- 
erable  number  of  insect  species  and  other  {froups  (preference  being 
given  to  those  of  special  economic  or  scientific  importance),  and 
also  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  comprehensive  and  intelligent 
observation  of  the  insect  in  the  field  and  of  its  habits  and  trans- 
formations in  the  insectary.    //.;  daily;  3,  4;  (s).    Dr.  Folsom. 

Required:    Zoology  1  or  Eotomolc^y  I. 

4.  Economic  Entomology. — By  means  of  laboratory  studies  and 
lectures  and  field  and  insectary  observations,  students  will  be  made 
familiar  with  the  commonest  and  most  important  injurious  insects, 
and  with  means  of  preventing  or  arresting  their  injuries.  /.;  daily; 
6,  7:  (5).    Professor  Forbes  and  Dr.  Folsom. 

5.  Advanced  Entomology.— Under  this  head  students  desiring 
advanced  work  in  entomology,  especially  as  a  preparation  for  thesis 
work  in  this  subject,  will  be  individually  provided  for  on  consulta- 
tion with  the  entomological  instructors.  The  course  may  be  made 
to  cover  one  or  two  semesters  and  to  earn  a  three-hour  or  a  five-hour 
credit  in  each.  At  least  a  three-hour  course  for  one  semester  will 
be  required  as  a  preparation  for  entomological  thesis  work.  /.,  II.; 
arrange  time;  (3  to  5  each  semtsler).  Professor  Fosbes  or  Dr. 
Folsom. 

Required:    Entomology  2,  3.  or  4. 

6.  Thesis  Intestioation. — Students  specializing  in  entomology 
will  select  a  thesis  subject,  preferably  during  the  junior  year.  They 
will  be  expected  to  give  three  hours  a  day  to  investigation  upon  it 
under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor  during  their  senior  year. 
/.,  II.;  daily;  arrange  time;  (s).    Professor  Forbes  and  Dr.  Folsom. 

Required:    At  least  a  three-hour  coarse  in  Entomology  5. 

FRENCH 

I.  Elementaby  Course. — This  course  embraces  grammatical 
study,  pronunciation,  exercises  in  composition,  and  conversation. 
Reading  of  representative  works  of  modern  authors,  such  as  Daudet. 
Lablche,  Jules  Verne,  and  others.  /.,  //;  daily;  three  sections; 
section  A,  l;  section  B,  j;  section  C,  4;  (sJ-  Assistant  Professor 
Piatt,  Miss  Jones,  and  Miss  McWilliams. 

3.    Nineteenth  Centuky. — (i)     The  class  will  read  works  of 
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Merimf  e,  Georee  Sand,  Balzac,  Sandeau,  Bourget,  Hugo,  and  others. 
(2)  Outlines  of  French  literature.  (3)  Assigned  readings  and 
reports  thereon.  /.,  //.;  daily;  three  sections;  I,  a,  3;  {$)■  Pro- 
fessor Faixfield.  Assistant  Professor  Piatt,  and  Miss- Jones. 

Required:    French  1  or  5. 

3a.  Seviwteekth  Century, — (i)  Readings  from  Moliire, 
Comeilie,  Racine,  Lafontaine,  Boileau,  dc  Sfvigni,  and  others,  (a) 
Study  of  French  literature  and  civilization  of  the  century.  (3) 
Advanced  composition.  {4)  Assigned  reading.  /.,  11. ;  M.,  JV., 
F-;  ':  (3)-    Professor  Fatriteld. 

Required:    French  2. 

3b.  CoMFDSinaN  AND  Conversation. — This  course  may  be  taken 
alone  or  more  profitably  in  addition  to  3a.  /.,  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  (2). 
Professor  Faibpibld, 

4.  Eighteenth  Centubv. — (i)  The  course  will  consist  of  lec- 
tures in  French,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.  Reading  of  selected 
norks  of  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Chfaier,  and  Beaumar- 
chais.  (a)  Assigned  readings.  {3)  Themes  in  French  upon  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  course,  /.,  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  ($);  arrange 
time.     Professor  FAumELD. 

Required:    French  3- 

5,  SasNTiric  AND  Technical  Feench. — Similar  to  course  i  for 
first  semester.  In  the  second  semester  the  class  takes  np  the  study 
of  scientific  and  technical  French.  For  this  piupose  a  weekly  scien- 
tific periodical.  La  Nature,  published  at  Paris,  is  taken  by  each  mem- 
ber, and  made  the  basis  of  the  class-room  work.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  acquiring  a  technical  vocabulary  and  to  rapid  reading. 
/.,  //.;  daity;  two  sections;  i,  J;  (5).    Assistant  Professor  Piatt. 

COURSE  FOR  GRADUATES 

loi.  Ou>  FiENCH  Readings. — Qedat,  Les  Autei:rs  Frangais  dii 
Moyea  Age;  Suchier,  Aucassin  ct  Nicolete;  Gautier,  La  Chanson 
de  Roland.  Translation  and  comparison  with  the  modem  idiom. 
Study  of  the  laws  of  chonetic  changes.  Lectures  upon  Old  French 
philology.    Professor  FAisriELii. 

GEOLOGY 

I.  Geology,  Major  Coijese — This  course  begins  in  the  second 
semester,  following  Mineralogy  i,  and  is  continued  through  the  first 
semester  of  the  succeeding  year  (Geology  a) .  Either  semester  counts 
as  a  major  study. 

(a)     Dynamic  Geology.    The  instruaion  given  under  this  head 
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IS  intended  to  faniiliarize  the  student  with  the  forces  now  at  work 

upon  and  within  the  earth's  crust,  modeling  ita  reliefs,  producins 
changes  in  the  structure  and  composition  of  its  rock  masses  and 
making  deposits  of  minerals  and  ores.  A  series  of  localities  is 
studied  in  which  great  surface  changes  have  recently  taken  place, 
■with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  forces  producing 
such  changes,  and  the  physical  evidence  of  the  action  of  like  forces 
in  the  past.  The  subject  is  taught  by  lectures,  and  is  abundantly 
illustrated  by  maps,  models,  charts,  and  views. 

(b)  Petrographic.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Mineralogy 
I  (b)  (p.  257),  and  deals  with  fragmental  rocks  in  substantially  the 
same  manner  as  that  does  with  crystallines.  [Continued  under  Min- 
eralogy 2  (p.  258). J 

(c)  Historical  Geology.  The  work  on  this  subject  is  substan- 
tially an  introduction  to  the  history  of  geology  as  a  science.  Especial 
stress  is  laid  on  the  development  of  the  North  American  continent 
and  the  evolution  of  its  geographic  features. 

(d)  Paleontolc^y.  The  scheme  of  instruction  in  this  subject 
places  before  the  student  the  classification  adopted  for  those  organic 
forms  occurring  as  fossils,  together  with  the  succession  of  the  varions 
groups  in  the  strata,  with  the  cause,  as  far  as  known,  for  their 
appearance  and  disappearance.  The  student  is  required  to  familiar- 
ize himself  with  selected  groups  of  paleozoic  fossils,  abundant  illus- 
trations of  which  are  placed  in  his  hands.  The  subject  is  presented 
in  lectures  and  demonstrations,  each  group  being  considered  in 
connection  with  its  nearest  living  representative.  [Continued  under 
Paleontology  i.  p  262].     //.;  daily;  i,  z;  (5).     Professor  Rolfe  and 

Required:    Mineralogy  I. 

2.  Major  Coubse  Continued. — Economic  Geology.  The  course 
is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  uses  man  may  make  of  geologic  mate- 
rials, the  conditions  under  which  these  materials  occur,  and  the 
qualities  which  render  them  valuable.  The  instruction  is  given  by 
text  and  readings  from  the  various  state  and  government  reports. 
transactions  of  societies,  and  monographs  in  which  these  subjects  are 
treated,  as  well  as  by  demonstrations  with  materials  from  the  collec- 
tions of  the  University.  /.;  daily;  6,  7;  (s).  Professor  Rolfe  and 
Mr.  Fox. 

Required:    Geology  i  or  3. 

Note. — In  dynamic  and  historical  geology  Dana's  manual  is  used 
as  a  reference  book.  Petrography  is  pursued  by  means  of  a  labora- 
tory guide  adapted  from  Rosenbnsch,  Zirkel,  Roth,  Teall,  and  others. 
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In  economic  geology  the  manoals  of  Kemp  and  Tarr  are  used  as 
texts.  In  paleontology  Nicholson,  Bernard,  and  Zittel  are  used  for 
descriptions  of  the  larger  groups,  Miller  for  general  distributicm, 
and  the  various  state  surveys  for  species. 

3.  Genebal  Geology,  Mihob  Courss. — This  course  includes  a 
selection  of  such  geolc^cal  facts  and  theories  as  should  be  known 
to  every  educated  person,  with  such  discussion  of  them  as  the  time 
will  permit.  The  subjects  treated  are  fully  illu^ratcd.  One  hour 
each  day  is  devoted  to  laboratory  work,  and  this  time  is  about 
equally  divided  between  the  study  of  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils. 

The  instruction  is  by  texts  and  lectures,  using  Le  Conte's  Ele- 
ments of  Geology  as  the  basis  for  the  class-room  work,  and  a  spe- 
cially prepared  guide  for  the  laboratory.  //.;  daily;  6,  f;  ($). 
Professor  Rolte  and  Mr.  Fox. 

4,  Investigations  and  Thesis.— For  students  who  select  a  geo- 
logical, paleontological,  mineralogtcal.  or  geographical  subject  for  a 
thesis,  guidance  and  facilities  are  offered  for  individual  investiga- 
tions in  the  field  and  Uborritory.  /.,  H-l  daily;  3,  4;  (i).  Professor 
RoiTE. 

Required:  G*oIogy  I,  Mineralogy  2,  Paleontology  I,  or  Physi- 
ography I. 

GERMAN 

I.  Elementaxy  Course. — Thomas's  Practical  German  Gram- 
mar ;  Jones's  German  Reader,  or  other  easy  narrative  prose,  with 
exercises  in  composition.  /.;  daily;  section  A,  j;  section  B,  t;  tec- 
tum C,  2;  section  D,  4;  section  E,  6;  section  F,  7;  (s).  Professor 
RnoADES,  Assistant  Professor  Meyek.  Dr.  Bkooks,  Miss  Bi-aisdell. 

3.  Nauative  and  Desoiptive  Prose.— For  students  in  all  col- 
lies. Jone's  German  Reader  continued,  with  other  selections  of 
a  similar  character.  Prose  Composition  and  grammatical  drill.  11.; 
daily;  section  A,  i;  section  B,  3;  section  C,  2;  section  D,  4;  section 
E,  6;  section  F,  7,"  (s)-  Professor  Rhoades,  Assistant  Professor 
Meyer,  Dr.  Brooks,  Miss  Blaisdell. 

Required :    German   I . 

4.  Descriptivz  and  Historical  Prose.— Selections  from  stand- 
ard prose  writers  of  the  present  century,  with  grammatical  review 
and  drill;  also  exercises  in  reading  at  sight  Prose  Composition. 
/.;  daily;  section  A,  i;  section  B,  4;  section  C,  6;  section  D,  8; 
(5).  Professor  Rhoaiss,  Assistant  Professor  Meyer,  Dr.  Brooks, 
Miss  Blaisdell. 

Required:    German  I  and  a,  or  two  years  of  high  school  work. 
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5.  Gesuan  Classics. — For  students  in  all  colleges.  On«  of 
Schiller's  later  dramas  and  one  of  Go«the's  or  Lessing's  are  trans- 
lated, with  work  in  prose  composition.  To  the  prose  composition 
two  hours  per  week  are  devoted,  and,  as  the  translation  work  in 
the  two  sections  is  different,  sttidents  may,  in  addition  to  the 
resnlar  work,  elect  and  receive  credit  for  the  translation  in  the 
other  section,  indicating  it  as  5a.  //.;  daily;  section  A,  4;  tecHon 
B,  S;   (5).    Professor  Rhoades,  Assistant  Professor  Mmna. 

Required:    German  4, 

6.  Historical  and  ScreinTPic  Paosz.— For  students  of  all  col- 
leges. Practice  in  rapid  reading  is  the  purpose  of  this  course; 
during  the  second  half  of  the  semester  works  of  a  general  scientific 
character  will  afford  opportODitT'  to  become  familiar  with  scientific 
style.  //.;  daily;  section  A,  i;  section  B,  6;  (i).  Dr.  BbookSj 
Miss  Bijusdeu. 

Required:    German  4. 

?.  Heine  and  the  Romantic  Writkbs.— Rapid  translation  and 
sight  reading.  In  i^oi-igoa  selections  from  various  writers  of  the 
Romantic  School  will  be  read,  designated  as  7a;  in  igos-igo.';  selec- 
tions from  Heine's  prose  works  and  Hatfield's  edition  of  German 
Lyrics  and  Ballads  wilt  be  read,  designated  as  course  7b.  Students 
may  elect  and  receive  credit  for  both  options.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  7; 
(3).    Assistant  Professor  Meyer. 

Required:    German  5  or  6,  or  three  year<  of  high  school  Ger- 

8.  Lbssihg  or  Schiller. — This  course  is  intended  to  accom- 
pany course  7,  but  may  be  taken  separatdy.  In  1901-1902  Lessing's 
Nathan  der  Weise  and  other  selected  work  will  be  read  and  dis> 
cussed,  designated  as  course  8a;  in  1903-1903  Schiller's  Wallenstein 
and  other  selections  will  be  similarly  treated,  designated  as  Sb. 
Students  may  elect  and  receive  credit  for  both  options.  /.;  Tu., 
Th.;  7;  (i).    Professor  Rhoades. 

Required:    German  5  or  6,  or  three  years  of  high  school  German. 

g.  Goethe's  Faust. — Translation  of  Part  I.  and  portions  of 
Part  II.,  with  discussion  of  the  genesis  and  import  of  the  work  and 
lectures  on  the  poet's  life.     /.;  M.,   W.,  P.;  7;    (3)-     Professor 


Required:  German  7,  8,  la;  open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors 
or  special  students  by  permission. 

la  Selections  from  Goethe. — In  1901-1903  selections  from 
the  lyrics  and  works  of  the  classical  period,  designated  as  loa; 
in  i!]03-i903  selections  from  the  prose  works  and  earlier  dramas. 
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designated  as  loh.  The  course  is  intended  to  supplement  9,  bat 
may  be  taken  separately,  and  students  may  elect  and  receive  credit 
for  both  options.    /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  7;  (i).    Dr.  BaooKs- 

Rtqmred:    German  7,  8,  ra, 

II.  HiSTcwY  OF  GrauAK  LiTKRATuKE.— Lectures,  recitations,  and 
reports  on  assigned  collateral  reading.    //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  f;  (g).    'PTt>- 


Required:    German  7,  8. 

13.  Recent  and  CoNTBupcMtARy  Writess. — Rapid  reading  of 
works  by  Dahn,  Hauptmann,  Heyse,  Sudermann,  Wilbrandt,  and 
others.  The  same  works  will  not  be  read  in  consecutive  years,  and 
the  course  may,  therefore,  be  elected  in  igoi-1903  as  12a,  in  1902- 
J903  as  12b,  and  students  may  elect  and  receive  credit  for  both  op- 
tions.   //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  7;  (3}.    Assistant  Professor  Meyer. 

Required:    German  7. 

13.  Teachers'  Se  ion ary.— Study  of  methods,  text-books,  and 
practical  teaching.  This  course  will  be  required  in  order  to  obtain 
a  specific  recommendation  to  teach  German.  //.;  J/.,  F.;  7;  {3}. 
Professor  Rhoams. 

Required:  German  7,  9,  is,  also  11,  unless  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  this  course. 

14.  Introduction  to  Mnnajt  High  GERUAK.—Outlines  of  gram- 
mar; translation  of  texts  into  modem  Gennan  and  into  English; 
relation  of  Uiddle  High  to  Modem  German.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  who  have  had  German  13,  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  8;  (3).  Dr. 
Brooks. 

GREEK 

1.  Grammar  and  Reader.    /.;  dmly;  5;  ($).    Professor  Moss. 

2.  Grauuar  AMD  RsAKEit.    //.;  daily;  s;  (s).    Professor  Moss. 
Required:      Greek  I. 

3.  Xbhophoh.— Hellenica  and  Anabasis.  /.,-  daily;  6;  (5). 
Professor  Moss. 

Required:    Greek  2. 

4.  AsDOcmEs  AMD  Lysias.— //.;  daily;  6;  ($)■    Professor  Moss. 
Requirrd:    Greek  3. 

5.  HiSTosiCAi.  Prose.— Herodotus.  Greek  prose  composition 
ODce  a  week.    /.;  daily;  4;  (s).    Professor  Moss. 

Required:    Entrance  credits. 

6.  Historical  F'rose. — Thucydides.  Greek  prose  composition 
once  a  week.    //.;  daily;  4;  (s).    Professor  Moss. 

Required:    Greek  5. 
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7.  Selections  f«om  Plato.—/.;  daUy;  i;  ($)■    Professor  Moss. 
Rehired:    Greek  6. 

8.  Greek  Trageov.—//.;  daily;  i;  (s).    Professor  Moss. 
Required:    Greek  7. 

9.  HoMEB.— The  Iliad.    I.;  M.,JV.,  P.;  2;  (3).    Professor  Moss. 
Required:    Greek  8. 

,10.  HorfES.— The  Iliad.  //.;  M.,  W..  F.;  s;  (3).  Professor 
Moss. 

Required:    Greek  8. 

II.  Gbzbk  Oratoby,  Selected  Speciubns.— /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  »;  (t). 
Professor  Moss. 

Rtquired:    Greek  8. 

13.    Theocritos.— //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  g;  (s).     Professor  Moss. 

Requirtd:    Greek  8. 

Note. — Courses  i  to  4,  inclusive,  were  publicly  offered  in  the 
fall  of  IQOO.  They  are  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  stu- 
dents  who  do  not  present  Greek  for  entrance,  but  who  wish  to  gain 
some  knowIedKe  of  the  language  and  receive  university  credit  there- 
for. The  announcement  of  authors  is  tentative,  and  maj  be  changed 
as  the  progress  of  classes  requires. 

HISTORY 
lit  is  recommended  that  the  elementary  courses  be  taken  in  the 
following  order;     History  5,  6,  1,  z.    For  students  who  take  but 
one  course  in  History,  History  I  is  recommended.] 

1.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  Histoby. — Elementary 
introductory  course.  /.,  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  section  A,  I;  section  B, 
4;  section  C,  7;  (s).     Dr.  Schoolcsaft  and  Mr.  Alvord. 

2.  Historical  Imtroducitom  to  Conteuforary  Politics. — The 
political  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  semester  is 
devoted  to  the  political  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  second 
to  that  of  Europe.  The  work  of  either  semester  may  be  taken 
separately.  This  course,  taken  with  Public  Law  and  Administra- 
tion I,  constitutes,  during  the  first  semester,  a  course  in  American 
history  and  government;  and  in  the  second  semester  a  course  in  the 
governments  and  recent  political  history  of  Europe.  /.,  //.;  Tu., 
Th.;  4;  (2).    Professor  Greene.  • 

3.  American  History.— The  origin  and  growth  of  the  nation 
from  the  beginning  of  English  colonization  in  America  to  the  close 
of  the  reconstruction  period.  The  work  of  either  semester  may  be 
taken  separately.    /.,  //.;  daily;  i;  (s).  Professor  Greene. 

Required:    History  i  or  2 ;  or,  for  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  Col- 
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leges  of  Engineering,  Science,  and  Agriculture,  any  course  in  eco- 
nomics or  public  law  and  administration. 

4.  E-vcusH  Constitutional  History. — In  this  study  of  the 
growth  of  the  English  constitution,  some  attention  is  also  giver  to  the 
origins  of  legal  institutions.  The  course  is  therefore  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  students  who  expect  to  follow  the  profession  of  law.  /., 
//.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  3;  (3).    Dr.  Schoolcraft. 

Required:       History  i  or  an  equivalent. 

5.  The  History  or  Gbeece. — This  course  and  History  6  will  be 
useful  to  students  who  expect  to  teach  the  classics  of  ancient  history 
in  secondary  schools.    /.;  Tu.,  Tk.,  F.;  7;  (3).    Mr.  Alvotd, 

6.  The  History  of  Rome. — The  aim  of  this  course,  which  fur- 
nishes a  suitable  introduction  to  History  1,  is  to  give  a  general  survey 
of  the  Roman  world  before  the  appearance  of  the  Germans,  rather 
than  to  trace  the  economic  and  political  history  of  the  city.  //.;  7m., 
Tk.,  F.;  r:  (3)-    Mr.  Alvord! 

7.  The  Revolutionary  Era  in  Europe,  1763-1815. — /.;  M.,  W., 
F.;  4;  (3).    Dr.  Schoolcraft. 

Required:     History   1. 

8.  The  Colonial  Interests  and  Colonial  Policies  of  the 
European  Powers. — Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  nineteenth 
century.    //.;  M.,  W.;  4;  (3).    Professor  Greske. 

Reqtiired:     History  i. 

9.  Mediaeval  History. — Advanced  course.  The  Conflict  of  the 
Papacy  and  the  Empire.    M.,  Tu.,  Th.;  i;  (3). 

Required:    History  i. 

[May  be  omitted  in  1901-1902.] 

10.  Encland  Undeh  the  Stuart  Kings.— Puritanism  and  the 
Church  of  England.  The  conflict  between  king  and  parliament.  //.; 
M..  W.,  F.;  i;  (3).      Dr.  Schoolcraft. 


S  FOR  GRADUATES 

101.  American  History. — Special  studies  in  the  development  of 
the  West.    /.,  //.;  M.,  W.;  8;  (3).    Professor  Greene. 

102.  English  History. — Studies  in  the  period  of  the  Puritan 
Revolution.    /.,  //.;  arrange  time;  (2).    Dr.  Schoolcraft. 

103.  Seuinabv  in  American  History. — Training  in  historical 
research.  /„  //.;  arrange  lime;  (for  undergraduate  students,  2; 
for  graduates,  2  or  more,  at  the  option  of  the  student  and  the 
ittttruelor).    Professor  GftEENt:. 

Courses  tor  to  103  are  primarily  for  graduates,  but  they  may 
also  be  taken  by  seniors  of  high  standing  who  have  previously  taken 
two  or  more  courses  in  history. 
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HORTICULTURE 

1.  Principles  of  Fruit- Gkd wing. — This  course,  which  is  de- 
signed for  all  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  deals  with  the 
fuD<1amental  principles  of  fruit  culture.  It  embraces  a  study  of  the 
planting  and  care  of  fruit  areas.  Lectures,  recitations,  reference 
readings,  and  practical  exercises,     /,;  daily;  i,  i;   ($).     Mr.  Lloyd. 

2.  Small  Fruit  Culture. — A  study  of  the  strawberry,  rasp- 
berry, blackberry,  dewberry,  currajit,  gooseberry,  cranberry,  and 
juneberry;  each  studied  with  reference  to  the  following:  Botanical 
matter,  history,  importance  and  extent  of  cultivation,  soil,  location, 
propagation,  planting,  pruning  and  training,  fertilizers,  insect  eiK- 
mies  and  diseases,  spraying,  varieties,  harvesting,  marketing,  profits. 
//.;  Tu.,  Th.:  i;  (i).    Mr.  Lloyd. 

3.  Vegetable  Gardening. — Kitchen  and  market  gardening  and 
vegetable  forcing;  embracing  a  study  of  all  the  common  vegetables. 
//.;  M.,  IV..  P.;  1;  (3).    Mr.  Lloyd. 

4.  Plant  Houses. — The  construction  and  management  of  con- 
servatories and  other  plant  houses.  Text-book  and  laboratorjr 
work.    /.,■  Arst  lialf;  daily;  8;  (3^).     Mr.  Lloys. 

5.  Plant  Propagation. — A  study  of  the  methods  of  securing 
and  perpetuating  desirable  varieties  of  plants,— grafting,  buddioE. 
layering,  making  cuttings,  polination,  secdage,  etc.  Text-book  and 
laboratory  work.    /,;  second  half;  daily;  8;  (z^).    Mr.  Lloyd, 

6.  Nursery  Methods. — A  study  of  the  various  methods  of 
nursery  management  and  their  relation  to  horticultural  practices  in 
general.  Lectures,  reference  readings,  and  laboratory  work.  II.; 
Srst  half;  daily;  8;  (iVi).    Mr.  Lloyb. 

Required:     Horticulture  5. 

7.  Spraying. — The  theory  and  practice  of  spraying  plants,  in- 
cluding a  study  of  materials  and  methods  employed  in  the  combating 
of  insects  and  fungous  diseases.  Text-books  and  practical  demon- 
strations.   //.;  second  half;  daily;  8;  (2^).    Mr.  Lloyd. 

Required:    Horticulture  I. 

8.  Orchardinc.^A  comprehensive  study  of  pomaceous  fruits; 
apple,  pear,  quince ;  drupaceous  or  stone  fruits ;  plum,  cherry,  peach, 
nectarine,  apricot.  Each  fruit  studied  with  reference  to  the  points 
enumerated  under  2,  above.  Lectures,  text-books,  and  laboratory 
work.    /.;  daily;  4;  (5).    Assistant  Professor  Blair. 

Required:    Regular  admission;  Horticulture  i. 

9.  Forestry. — This  coiu-se  embraces  a  study  of  forest  trees  and 
their  natural  uses,  their  dbtribution,  and  their  artificial  production. 
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The  relations  of  forest  and  climate  are  studied,  and  the  general 
topics  of  forestry  legislation  and  economy  are  discussed.  //.;  Tu., 
Th.;  4;  (i).    Professor  Btnutnx. 

Required:    Botany  2. 

la  Landscape  Gaxdbnihc. — Ornamental  and  landscape  garden- 
ing, with  special  reference  to  the  beautifying  of  home  surroundings. 
Lectures  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern  slides  and  charts,  //.;  M., 
IV.,  F.;  4:  (3).    Assistant  Professor  Blaik. 

Required:    Two  years  of  University  work,  or  special  prepare- 

11.  Economic  Botany.— Useful  plants  and  plant  products.  Lec- 
tures  and  assigned   readings.    /.;    Tu.,    Th.;    3;    (s).    Professor 

BUSBILU 

Required:    Regular  admission;  Botany  a. 

12.  Evolution  or  Cultivated  Plants. — Comprising  a  study  of 
organic  evolution  and  the  modification  of  plants  by  domestication. 
/.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  3;  (3).    Assistant  Professor  BLadl 

Required:    Regular  admission ;  two  years  of  University  work 

13.  VmcULTUBE.— A  comprehensive  Study  of  the  grape  and  its 
products.    /.;  Ursi  half;  daily;  5;  (2^).    Assistant  Professor  Blaie. 

Required:    Horticulture  t  and  8. 

14.  Nut  Cultuee,— The  cultivation  and  management  of  nut- 
bearing  trees  for  commercial  purposes.  /.;  second  half;  daily;  j; 
(2¥t).   Assistant  Professor  Blaik. 

Required:    Regular  admission;  Horticulture  t  and  8. 

15.  FLORicuLTtntE.— The  study  and  management  of  conserva- 
tory and    house  plants.    //.;  daily;    5;  (5).    Assistant    Professor 

Required:    R^rular  admission;  Horticulture  4  and  5;  Botany  3. 

16.  Geneeal  Hobticultuh*:. — For  students  not  registered  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  A  course  covering  the  general  principles 
and  processes  of  fruit-growing,  gardening,  floriculture,  and  orna- 
mental planting.  Suited  to  needs  of  individual  students  so  far  as 
practicable.  /.;  daily;  3;  ($).  Assistant  Professor  Blaik  and  Mr. 
Lloyd. 

17.  CoMMEKCiAL  Horticulture. — A  course  giving  practical 
training  for  those  students  intending  to  follow  horticulture  as  a  busi- 
ness. Work  in  houses,  orchards,  and  gardens — suited  to  ability  and 
reqiurements  of  each  student.    /.,  //.;  arrange  hours;  (S-to).    Mr. 

'  Lloyd. 

18.  Experimental  HosTicuLTtniE.— A  course  for  those  intend- 
ing to  engage  in  professional  horticulture  or  experiment  station  work. 
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For    advanced    students.    /.;    daily;    i;  ($).    Assistant  Professor 
Blair. 

Required:    Regular  admission;  twenty  hours'  work  in  horticul- 

19.  Special  Investigation  and  Thesis  Wokk. — Required  of 
candidates  for  graduation.  //.;  daily;  arrange  time;  (5).  Professor 
Buwuii  and  Assistant  Professor  Blaik. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE 

I.  Principles  op  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of  Food. — 
In  this  course  the  nature  and  the  uses  of  food  are  considered ; 
its  chemical  composition ;  changes  effected  by  heat,  cold  or  fer- 
mentation. Practical  application  of  the  principles  of  selection  are 
given  by  marketing  expeditions.  Some  of  the  processes  of  the 
manufacture  of  food  are  considered  as  well  as  the  combinations  of 
different  kinds.  Knight's  Food  and  lis  Functions.  A  demon- 
stration lecture,  two  laboratory  periods,  and  one  recitation  per  week. 
//.;  M.,  W..  F.;  J.  z;  (3).    Miss  Simon. 

Required:  Entrance  credit  in  Physics;  entrance  credit  in  Chem- 
istry,  or  Chemistry   1. 

3.  Houe  Sanitation. — This  course  treats  of  the  situation  and 
surroundings  of  the  house;  the  relation  of  soil  to  health;  heating, 
lighting,  ventilation;  water  supply  and  drainage.  Furnishings  from 
a  sanitary  and  artistic  standpoint,  and  some  of  the  principles  of  home 
management  are  considered.  Lectures,  reference,  and  field  work, 
and  discussions.  Home  Sanitation,  Richards  and  Talbot.  /.;  Tu., 
Th.;  s;  (2).    Professors  White  and  Bevier. 

3.  Elementary  Household  Decoration. — Topics  considered: 
The  evolution  of  the  house ;  homes  of  primitive  peoples ;  finishing, 
furnishing  and  decotatioi  of  modern  American  houses.  Lectures 
reference  work,  and  discussions.  //,;  Tu.,  Th.;  2;  (z).  Professor 
Bevier. 

4.  Chemistry  op  Food  and  Nutrition. — This  course  deals 
with  the  subjects  of  food  and  nutrition  from  the  standpoint  of  sani- 
tary and  physiological  chemistry.  The  student  is  expected  to  make 
investigation  in  the  study  of  yeast  fermentation ;  various  household 
applications  of  bacteriology ;  to  construct  dietaries  adapted  to  differ- 
ent ages,  occupations,  and  conditions.  Richards  and  Woodman's  Air, 
Water,  and  Food;  Halliburton's  Essentials  of  Chemical  Physiology; 
Government  Bullettns.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  two  laboratory  ' 
periods  per  week.  /.;  M.,  W.;  3,  4;  Tu.,  Th.,F.;  3;  (5).  Professor 
Bevier. 
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Required:  Giemistry,  i,  3b,  4;  (Chemistiy  5a,  ao,  or  33 
must  be  taken  before  or  simultaneously  with  the  work)  ;  Botany  5 ; 
at  least  one  semester's  work  in  Biology,  Botany,  or  Zoology  in  the 
University :  Physiology  4. 

5-  Hygiene  and  Dreixncs. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
course  I.  It  treats  of  the  relations  of  food  to  health;  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  diet  to  abnormal  conditions  of  the  body,  and  includes 
the  working  out  of  dietaries  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  average 
family.    /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  5;  (3).    Miss  Simon. 

Reqturtd:    Household  Science  i, 

ITAUAN 
t.    Gkauuab    akd    KfADiNc— Jjrandgent's    Italian    Grammar, 
reading  of  modem  authors;  Dante's  Divina  Commedia,  outlines  of 
Italian  literature.    /.,  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  arrange  time;  (3).    Professor 

LATIN 

1.  Cicero  and  Puny.— De  Amicitia  and  De  Senectute;  com- 
position based  on  the  text;  selections  from  Pliny's  Letters;  Roman 
life  in  Pliny's  time.  This  course  is  required  of  students  who  offer 
but  nine  credits  in  Latin  for  admission.  /.,  //.;  daily;  i;  (s). 
Mr.   Falues, 

2.  Lmr.— Selections  from  the  XXI.  and  XXII.  books.  Latin 
composition  based  on  the  text.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to 
secure  facility  in  composition,  translation,  and  English  expression. 
/„■  daily;  t;  (}).    Professor  Barton. 

3.  Terence. — Phormio  and  Roman  Life  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
Outlines  of  Roman  Literature.  //.;  daily;  i;  (5).  Professor 
B.utTON. 

Required:    Latin  3,  3. 

4-  HoBACC  AND  Cati]u.us.— The  odes  of  Horace  and  the  lyrics 
of  Catullus.  Their  art  as  a  contribution  to  the  world's  best  litera- 
ture. /.;  Tu..  W.,  Th.,  F.;  7.  Professor  Babton.  [Not  given  in 
igoi-1902.] 

Required:    Latin  2,  3. 

5-  Horace  and  Tacitus. — The  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace. 
Especial  reference  to  the  private  life  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  The  Germania.  of  Tacitus,  in  connection  with  Cxsar's 
account  of  the  customs  of  the  Germans.  This  course  will  be  given 
in  alternate  years  with  course  4.  /.;  Tu.,  W..  Th.,  F.;  7;  (s). 
Professor  Bastok. 

Required:    Latin  3,  3. 
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6.  Taotus  and  Plautus. — The  Agricola  of  Tacitus  as  an  ex- 
ample of  finished  biography;  a  study  of  its  stjle.  Blautus,  three 
plays.  Comedy  as  an  expression  of  soda]  life.  //.;  Tu.,  W.,  Th., 
P-:  7;  (s)-    Professor  Baktoh. 

Required:     Latin  2,  3. 

7.  The  Rohan  Historians. — Readings  from  Caesar,  Sallust, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius.  The  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  differences  of  style  and  method  of  treating  historical  themes. 
/.;  M..  Tu.,  W.,  Th.;  3;  (5).  Professor  BAiirON.  [Not  given  in 
1901-1902.] 

Required:    Latin  3,  3. 

8.  Roman  Satire  and  Epicram. — Selections  from  Jurenal  and 
Martial.  Society  in  the  first  century.  /.;  M.,  Tu.,  IV.,  Th.;  3;  {5). 
Professor  Bakton. 

Required:    Latin  3,  3. 

9.  TcACHots'  Course. — A  study  of  the  aims  and  methods  of 
preparatory  Latin  instruction  and  the  conditions  existing  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  state.  Students  will  for  3  portion  of  the  time  do 
the  work  of  a  preparatory  class  and  at  intervals  take  charge  of 
the  recitation,     //.;  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.;  3;  (5).     Professor  Babto.s-. 

10.  Advanced  Latin  Prose  CoMPOSmoN. — Intended  especially 
for  students  fitting  themselves  for  teaching.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  8;  (3}. 
Professor  Bamon. 

LAW 

1.  CoKTRAcrs.— Text-book,  Keener's  Cases  on  Contracts.  I.; 
M.,  W.,  Th.:  3;  (3).    II.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  3;  (3).    Professor  Pickett. 

2.  Torts. — Text-book,  Ames  and  Smith's  Cases  on  Torts.  I.; 
Tu.,  Th.,  F.;  4;  (3).    H.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  j;  (3).    Professor  Drew. 

3.  RzAL  PROPEHTV. — Text-book.  Gray's  Cases  on  Property.  I.; 
F.;  3;W.:  4:  (a).    II.;  Tu.;  3;  W.;  4;  (g).    Professor  Drew.  • 

4.  CoMUOM  Law  Pleading. — Text-book,  Ferris  Common  Law 
PUading.    I.;  M.;  4:  (i).    11.;  Tu.,  Th.;  t;  (i).    Professor  Drew. 

5.  Criuinal  Law. — Text -book,  Beale's  Cases  on  Crimint^  Law. 
/.;  M.,  W..  F.;  a;  (3).    Professor  Hughes. 

6.  Personal  Property.— Text-book,  Gray's  Cases  on  Property. 
I.;  Tu.;  3;  (i).    Professor  Pickett. 

7.  Douestic  Relations. — Text-book,  Smith's  Cases  on  Law  of 
Persons.    II.;  Tu.,  Th.;  4;  (a).    Professor  Tooke. 

8.  EvmEKCE. — Text-book,  Thayer's  Cases  on  Evidence.  I.; 
Tu.,  Th.;  a;  (a).    II.;  Tu.,  Th.;  a;  (a).    Professor  Hughes. 

9.  Sales.— Text-book,  WillUfon's  Cases  on  Sales.  /.;  M.,  W.. 
F.;  4;  (3).    Professor  Pickett. 
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10.  Real  Psopebty.— Text-book,  Gra-/s  Canes  on  Property.  I.; 
if.,  W.,  3;  (i).    II.;  W.,  P.;  y.  (i).    Professor  Scott. 

11.  Agency. — Text-book,  Wambangh's  Cases  on  Agency.  /.; 
M..  W.;  2;  (2).    ;/.;  M.,  Tw.;  j;  (i).    Professor  Drew. 

12.  Equity.  Text-book,  Adams's  Equity.  I.;  Tu.,  Tk.;  3;  (1). 
II.;  M.,  Th.;  3;  (2).     Profesjor  Scorr. 

13.  Dauages. — Text-book,  BeaWs  Cases  on  Damages.  /.;  Tk., 
TK;  4;  (i).    Professor  Tooke. 

14.  Bailuents  AMD  Cakbiers. — Text-book,  McClain's  Cotes  on 
Carriers.    II.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  4;  (3).    Professor  Pickett. 

15.  Bills  and  Notes.— Text-book,  Hulfculfs  Negotiable  In- 
strumenls.    II.;  Tu.,  Th.;  3;  F.;  i;  (3).    Professor  Pickett. 

r6.  Trusts. — Text-book,  Ame^s  Cases  on  Trusts.  I.;  T.,  Th.; 
2;  (2).    Professor  Drew. 

17.  Cokpoeaitoms. — Text-book,  Smith's  Cases  on  Private  Cor- 
porations. I.;  M.,  IV.;  3;  (a).  II.;  W.,  P.;  i;  (2}.  Professor 
Hughes. 

18.  Wills  and  Aduinistkations. — Text-book,  Gray's  Cases  oh 
Properly.    I.;  M.,  W..  P.;  a;  (3).    Professor  Tooxe. 

19.  Pabtneeship,— -Text-book,  Ame^s  Cases  on  Partnership. 
I.;  Tu.,  Th.;  3:  (j).    Professor  Hughes. 

20.  Equity  PLtADiNc.— Text-book,  Langdeifs  Summary  of 
Equity  Pleading.    II.;  M.,  W.;  4;  (2).    Professor  Hughes. 

31.  SuuTYSHiP  AND  MosTGAGB.— Text-book,  Ame^t  Cases  on 
Suretyship.    II.;  M.,  F.;  3;  (a).    Professor  Drew. 

22.  Constitutional  Law. — Text-book,  McClain's  Cases  on 
Constitutional  Law.  /.;  M.,  P.;  4;  (2).  II.;  M..  P.;  4;  (2). 
Professor  Scott. 

23.  Ikteknational  Law. — Text-book,  Snov/s  Cases  on  Inter- 
national Law.  I.;  Tu..  Th.;  4;  (a).  II.;  Tu..  Th.;  4;  (a).  Pro- 
fessor Scott. 

24.  Municipal  Cospobations. — Text-book,  Smith's  Cases  on 
Municipal  Corporations.    II.;  M.,  iV.;  a;  (a).    Professor  Tookb. 

25.  Pbactical  CoMVEVANaNG.— Text-book,  Illinois  Statutes. 
I.;  P-;  3:  (1)-    //■;  Th.;  2;  (1).    Profesor  PiCWtT. 

26.  Moot  CoimT.  /.;  F.;  a-s  p.  m.  II.;  P.;  a-s  p.  m.  Mr. 
Justice  Habkqi. 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE 
I.    Elementahy  Library  Econouy. — Instruction  begins  with  the 
selection  of  books  and  the  placing  of  an  order,  and  follows  the  regu- 
lar library  routine. 
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The  work  of  the  order  department  is  taught  by  lectures  and 
practice.  American),  English,  French,  and  German  trade  biUi- 
ograpby  is  introduced.  Instruction  in  the  accession  department  it 
according  to  Dewey's  Library  School  Rules.  Lectures  are  given 
upon  duplicates,  exchat^es,  gifts,  importing,  copyright,  and  allied 

The  Dewey  decimal  classification  is  taught  by  classifying  books. 
In  the  shelf  department  Dewey's  Library  School  Rules  is  used/and 
supplemented  with  lectures.  Sample  shelf-lists  are  made  with  both 
sheets  and  cards. 

Cataloging  is  taught  according  to  Dewey's  Library  School  Rules 
and  Cutter's  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue.  After  each  lecture 
students  are  required  to  catalog  independently  a  number  of  books. 
I'he  class  is  taught  to  modify  the  rules  to  suit  different  types  of 
libraries.  Lectures  arc  given  on  forms  of  card  catalogs  and  me- 
chanical accessories.  Library  handwriting  is  practiced  in  connec- 
tion with  all  the  work. 

Instruction  is  given  on  loan  systems  and  on  binding  and  repair 
work. 

Single  lectures  are  given  on  library  associations,  library  schools, 
library  commissions,  traveling  libraries,  home  libraries,  and  library 
economy  publications,  to  acquaint  students  with  current  general 
library  topics.  Once  in  two  weeks  the  entire  school  examines  all 
library  publications  received  since  the  last  meeting,  and  considers 
them  in  their  relation  to  library  history,  biography,  and  administra- 
tion.   /.;  daily;  s;  (10).    11.;  daily;  2;  (4).    Professor  Sharp. 

2.  Elementary  Reference. — Lessons  are  assigned  on  reference 
books  considered  in  groups,  such  as  indexes,  dictionaries,  encyclo- 
paedias, atlases,  hand-books  of  history,  hand-books  of  general  infor- 
mation, quotations,  statistics,  etc.  Reference  lists  are  prepared  for 
special  classes  and  for  literary  societies,  and  the  students  have  prac- 
tical work  in  the  reference  department  of  the  library.  /.,  //.;  Tu.; 
I.;  (2).    Assistant  Professor  Mudge. 

3.  Sklection  ot  Books. — Study  is  based  upon  the  Publishers' 
Weekly.  Each  student  checks  new  books  considered  suitable  for  a 
college,  public,  or  village  library.  Representative  new  books  are  ex- 
amined and  reviewed  by  each  student  and  discussed  in  class  with 
particular  reference  to  the  author  and  subject  of  the  book,  its 
special  features,  probable  value  in  different  types  of  libraries,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  supplements  or  supersedes  earlier  books  on 
the  same  subject.  The  comparative  method  is  followed  wherever 
possible,  and  the  aim  of  the  course  is  both  to  acquaint  the  students 
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with  new  books  and  to  develop  aome  of  the  principles  governing 
the  selection  of  books  for  different  types  of  libraries.  The  course 
continues  through  two  years.  /..  //.;  1;  (s).  Assistant  Profes- 
sor MtJDGE. 

4.  Elementasy  Apprentice  Work.— The  purpose  of  this  work 
is  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  minor  work  of  a  library  and 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  books  in  the  University  library.  Each 
stndntt  is  given  practical  work  in  the  mechanical  preparation  of 
books  for  the  shelves,  and  in  the  copying  of  minor  library  records 
assigned  as  practice  in  library  handwriting. 

The  care  of  the  books  in  the  stacks,  including  the  reading  of 
shelves,  is  assigned  to  the  students,  who  are  thus  brought  in  contact 
with  the  books.  Upon  the  completion  of  a  class  study,  practical 
work  upon  this  study  is  assigned  to  such  students  as  are  capable  of 
doing  independent  work.  The  work  is  all  done  imder  the  direction 
of  an  instructor.     /.;  daily;  3;  (2).     II.;  daily;  3;  (8).     Miss  Makn. 

Required:    Library  i,  2. 

5.  Advanced  Libkary  Econouy. — In  a  comparative  study  of 
classification  are  discussed  the  systems  of  Dewey.  Cutter,  Edwards, 
Fletcher,  Perkins,  Smith,  and  Schwartz.  A  comparative  study  of 
cataloging  considers  the  rules  of  British  Museum,  Jewett,  Library 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Bodleian  Library,  American 
Library  Association,  Wheatley,  Perkins,  Cutter,  and  Dewey,  Prob- 
lems are  given  in  organizing  and  reorganizing  libraries,  and  the 
class  discusses  questions  affecting  the  founding  and  government  of 
libraries,  library  legislation,  library  architecture,  library  administra- 
tion, and  current  problems  in  public  and  college  library  work. 
/.;  M.;  3;  (s);  II.;  M.,  W.;  3;  (s).  Professor  Sbabp  and  Miss 
Makn. 

Required:    Library  4. 

6.  PuuLic  Documents.— The  publications  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
government  are  carefully  studied  both  for  their  value  as 
reference  books  and  for  the  correct  methods  of  cataloging.  Meth- 
ods of  printing  and  distribution,  and  important  indexes,  both  gen- 
eral and  special,  are  carefully  considered.  The  important  publica- 
tions of  each  executive  department  of  the  government  are  taken 
up  and  various  editions  in  which  these  appear  are  noted.  Practical 
reference  questions  are  given  to  familiarize  students  with  the  books, 
and  a  sample  catalog  is  made  illustrating  the  various  principles. 
The  rules  followed  in  this  work  are  carefnily  compiled  by  each 
student.    /.;  W.;  3;  (i).    Miss  Mann. 

Required:    Library  i,  2. 
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7.  Bibliography.— Students  select  books  on  important  subjects 
and  their  selection  is  criticised  by  professors  of  the  University,  who 
give  suggestions  as  to  principles  of  selection  in  their  specialties. 
/.,  ;;.;  Tu.;  3;  (i).    Professor  Shasp. 

Required:    Library    i,  2. 

8.  HisTOHY  OF  LiBKAiuEs, — Libraries  are  studied  by  types  and 
by  countries,  special  attention  being  given  to  libraries  in  tbe  United 
States.    /.;  IV.;  i;  (2).     Professor  Sharp. 

9.  Advakceb  RKraBKNCE.— The  course  takes  up  transactions  of 
societies  and  other  advanced  reference  books.  A  report  on  current 
events  is  introduced  as  a  practical  feature  of  reference  work.  //.; 
Th.;   z;    (i).     Assistant  Professor  Mudge. 

Required:     Library    i,  2. 

10.  BooK-UAKiNC. — The  course  includes  the  history  of  printing, 
printers'  marks,  book-plates,  and  the  history  and  art  of  binding. 
//.;  W.;  i;  (i).    Professor  Shaep. 

11.  Advanced  Apprznticx  Wobk. — This  consists  of  independ- 
ent technical  work  in  the  University  library  and  of  public  library 
work  in  Champaign,  averaging  two  hours  a  day  through  the  year. 
Seniors  revise  junior  cataloging  for  review,  and  they  classify  and 
catalog  new  books,  and  have  regular  assignments  at  the  reference 
desk.  They  also  have  juniors  assigned  to  them  as  assistants  to  test 
their  executive  ability.    /.,  //.;  daity;  4;  (5).    Miss  Mann. 

Required:    Library  4. 

la.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  tor 
graduation.  This  must  be  on  some  library  topic,  and  must  repre- 
sent original  research.  An  original  bibliography,  instead  of  a  thesis, 
may  be  presented  upon  the  approval  of  the  director.  /.;  arrange 
time;  (i).    II.;  arrange  time;  (3).    Professor  Sharp. 

Required:    Library  1,  11, 

13.  General  RxFBa£MCE.--This  course  is  offered  to  all  students 
of  the  University  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  ordinary 
reference  books.  It  will  comprise  lectures  on  the  catalog,  classifica- 
tion, the  reference-room,  the  reading-room,  and  groups  of  books, 
such  as  indexes,  dictionaries,  encyclopzdias,  atlases,  hand-books  of 
general  information,  hand-books  of  history,  statistics,  quotations,  etc 
/.,-  M.;  6:30  p.  m.;  (i).     Professor  Sharp. 

MATHEMATICS. 
I.      Advanced    Algebra. — For    students     in     courses     requiring 
spherical  trigonometry.    This  course  presupposes  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  elementary  algebra  through  simultaneous  quadratics  and 
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proportion.  Students,  who  for  any  reason  have  not  had  this  de- 
menlary  work  recently,  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  review  it 
thoroughly  before  commencing  this  conrse.  The  work  will  cover 
the  following  topics:  Progressions,  indetenninate  equations,  bino- 
miaJ  theorems  for  fractional  and  negative  exponents,  undetermined 
coefficients,  decompositions  of  fractions,  theory  of  limits,  conver- 
gency  and  divergency  of  series,  reversion  of  series,  summation  of 
series,  logarithms,  continued  fractions,  pennutations,  and  combina- 
tions, probability,  and  the  loci  of  equations.  /./  Tii.,  Th.;  section 
A,  s;  section  B,  4;  (2).    Mr.  Coar  and  Mr.  Ponzcr. 

2.  Advanced  Alg^sa. — For  students  in  courses  not  requiring 
spherical  trigonomietry,  to  be  taken  with  course  4.  This  course  will 
cover  all  the  work  given  in  course  i,  and  in  addition  will  include  a 
short  introduction  to  the  general  theory  of  equations,  with  applica- 
tions to  the  solution  of  numerical  equations.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  section 
A,  1;  section  B,  i;  section  C,  3;  section  D,  4;  section  E,  6;  (3). 
Mr.  MiLHK  and  Mr.  CoAS. 

3.  Plane  and  Spherical  TuooNOMEntr. — This  course  covers 
the  same  ground  in  plane  trigonometry  as  course  4.  In  addition  to 
the  work  outlined  there,  about  two-fifths  of  the  term  will  be  given  to 
developing  the  general  principles  and  applications  of  spherical  trigo- 
nometry. /,;  M.,  W.,  F.;  section  A,  a;  section  B,  4;  (3).  Mr.  Coax 
and  Mr.  Ponzsl 

Required:    Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry. 

4.  Plane  Tsigonoueiky.— The  following  topics  will  be  taken 
up,  viz. :  Measurements  of  angles,  trigonometric  functions  and  their 
fundamental  relations,  functions  of  the  sum  and  the  difference  of 
two  angles,  functions  of  twice  an  angle  and  of  half  an  angle,  the 
construction  and  use  of  logarithmic  tables,  solution  of  trigonometric 
equations,  the  relations  between  the  sides  of  a  triangle  and  the  func- 
tions of  its  angles,  the  solution  of  triangles,  Demoiyre's  theorem 
and  trigonometric  series.  It  is  intended  that  this  course  shall  be 
taken  with  course  2  in  advanced  algebra.  /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  section  A,  i; 
section  B,  2;  section  C,  3;  section  D,  4;  section  B,  6;  (2).  Mr. 
Milne  and  Mr.  Coax. 

6.  Analytical  Geomctby.— The  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  aoalytixal  methods  of  investigation  and  to  familiarize  him  with 
some  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  synthetic  geometry;  to 
make  him  more  skillful  in  the  use  of  algebraic  processes,  especially 
as  a  means  of  demonstrating  geometric  properties  of  loci.  Subjects 
considered  are  the  elementary  theory  of  the  point  and  right  line  in 
a  plane;  use  of  abbreviated  notation;  elementary  theory  of  the  conic 
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s«tioiis ;  their  equations  and  properties  developed  analytically ;  poles 
and  polars ;  synthetic  geometry  of  the  circle,  and  the  discussion  of 
the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree,  and  of  some  higher  plane 
curves.  The  course  will  also  include  a  discussion  of  the  following 
subjects;  Coordinate  systems  for  a  point  in  space,  the  locus  in 
space  of  an  equation  of  the  first  and  second  dcgrep,  planes  and 
straight  lines,  quadratic  surfaces.  Tanner  and  Allen's  Analytic 
Geometry.  II.;  daily;  section  A,  i;  section  B,  3;  section  C,  6;  (5). 
Mr.  Milne,  Mr.  Coah,  and  Mr.  Pomzeb. 

Required:     Mathematics  2,  4  or  1,  3. 

7.  DiFFERZNTiAi.  GufuLUs. — Variables  and  functions;  limits 
and  infinitesimals;  differentials  and  derivatives;  differentiation  of 
explicit  functions,  implicit  functions,  and  functions  of  several  vari- 
ables; derivatives  of  higher  orders;  successive  derivatives,  develop- 
ments in  series;  maxima  and  minima  of  functions;  indeterminate 
forms;  plane  curves,  tangents,  and  normals;  asymptotes,  singular 
points,  and  curve  tracing;  theory  of  envelopes,  of  curvature,  of  evo- 
lutes,  and  of  involutes.  /.;  daily;  section  A,  i;  section  B,  2;  sec- 
tion C,  4:  (5)-    Mr.  Short. 

Required:    Mathematics  6. 

9.  Integrai.  Calculus. — Elementary  forms  of  integrations ;  in- 
tegrals immediately  reducible  to  the  elementary  forms ;  integration  by 
rational  transformations ;  integration  of  irrational  algebraic  differen- 
tials; integration  of  transcendent  functions;  definite  integrals;  suc- 
cessive integration;  differentiation  under  the  sign  of  integration; 
integration  by  means  of  differentiating  known  integrals ;  double 
integrals;    triple    and   multiple   integrals;   product    of   two    definite 

Rectification  and  quadrature;  the  parabola,  the  ellipse,  the  cy- 
cloid, the  Archimedean  spiral,  the  logarithmic  spiral,  the  limniscate, 
the  cycloid,  quadrature  of  surfaces  of  revolution  and  of  surfaces  in 
general;  cubature  of  volumes;  the  sphere,  the  pyramid,  the  ellipsoid, 
any  solid  of  revolution,  and  of  volumes  in  general.  //.;  daily; 
section  A,  i;  section  B,  2;  section  C,  4;  (s).    Mr.  Short. 

Required:    Mathematics  7. 

10.  Thec«y  of  Eqoations.— The  development  of  the  general 
properties  of  equations ;  relations  of  the  roots  and  the  coefficients  of 
an  equation,  with  applications  to  symmetric  functions;  transforma- 
tion of  equations;  solution  of  reciprocal  and  binomial  equations;  al- 
gebraic solution  of  cubics  and  biquadratics;  properties  of  derived 
functions;  the  limits  and  separation  of  the  roots  of  equations;  the 
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solution  of  numerical  equations  of  the  nth  degree.    /.;  M.,  IV.,  P.;  i; 
(3)    Associate  Professor  Townsend. 
Required:     Mathematics  2,  4  or  i,  3. 

11.  Theory  of  DEtcKMiN ants.— The  origin  and  notation  of  dc- 
terminaats,  properties  of  determinants,  detemiinant  minors,  multipli- 
cation of  determinants,  deteiminants  of  compound  systems,  determi- 
nants of  special  forms — Jacobians,  Hessians,  Wronskians — with  ap- 
plications to  algebra,  including  linear  transformations,  and  10  analytic 
geometry.  /.;  Tu.^  Th.;  i;  (Jf).  Associate  Professor  Townsbnd 
.and  Mr.  Coak. 

Required:    Mathematics  7,  la 

12.  Tbeobv  of  Invariants.— The  course  will  cover  the  general 
dcTelopment  of  the  theoty  of  invariants,  both  from  the  geometric  and 
front  the  algebraic  side.  Applications  of  invariants  will  be  made  to 
systems  of  conies  and  to  higher  plane  curves.  Lectures  with  col- 
lateral reading.  Associate  Professor  Townsend.  [Not  given  in 
igoi-igoz.} 

Reqttired:    Mathematics  11. 

13.  Theory  of  Functions. — This  course  is  intended  as  a  con- 
tintiation  of  the  work  done  in  calculus  (Math.  7,  g)  and  will 
cover  the  genera!  theory  of  functions  of  real  as  well  as  of  compi.ex 
variables.  By  way  of  introduction  considerable  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  development  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  analysis, 
including  rational  and  irrational  numbers,  mengelehre.  single  and 
double  limits.  These  will  be  applied  to  the  siudy  of  the  continuity 
and  discontinuity  of  functions  of  one  and  of  two  real  variables  as 
well  as  questions  of  uniform  convergence,  existence  of  derivatives, 
condensation  of  singularities,  definite  integrals,  etc.  In  complex 
variables,  the  same  questions  will  again  be  studied  covering  the 
general  Iheoiy  of  the  analytic  function  from  both  the  Riemann  and 
the  Weierstrass  point  of  view.  /.,  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  3;  (6).  As- 
sociate Professor  Townsend. 

Required:    Mathematics  7,  9,  10. 

14.  Method  of  Least  Siju ares. —The  object  of  this  course  is 
to  present  (he  fundamental  principles  of  the  subject  tn  a  matmer  so 
plain  as  to  render  them  intelligible  and  useful  to  students  of  astron- 
omy and  engineering.  The  following  subjects  will  be  studied:  Law 
of  probability  and  error,  adjustment  of  observations,  precision  of 
observations,  independent  and  conditioned  observations,  etc.  /.;  M., 
W..  F.;  4;  (£).     Mr.  BwtNfCE. 

Required:    Mathematics  9- 
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15.  Seminaby  and  Thkis.— /.,  //,;  To.,  Tk.;  3;  (i).  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Townsehd  and  Mr.  Coar. 

16,  DxFFEREWriAL  Equatiows.— This  subject  is  designed  for 
students  in  the  courses  .of  ensineering  and  of  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy. It  will  embrace  the  following  topics:  General  linear 
equations  with  constant  coefficients,  special  forms  of  diSerential 
equations  of  higher  order,  integration  in  series,  etc  I.;  M.,  IV., 
P-:  4;  (3)-    Professor  Shattuck. 

Required:  'Mathematics  9. 

ir.  AijALyncAL  GEOMcntY  of  Space.— A  general  review  will 
be  given  of  the  position  of  the  plane  and  the  right  line  in  space  and 
th'e  more  general  properties  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree.  To 
this  will  be  added  the  classification  and  special  properties  of  quad- 
rics,  and  a  brief  introduction  to  the  theory  of  surfaces  in  general. 
//,;  M.,  W.,  P.;  i;  (3).  Associate  Professor  Townsend  and  Mr, 
Coar. 

Required:    Mathematics  9. 

18.  Higher  Plane  Curves. — This  course  is  designed  to  cover 
the  genera!  theory  of  algebraic  curves,  together  with  the  application 
of  the  theory  of  invariants  to  higher  plane  curves.  Special  study  wilt 
be  made  of  curves  of  the  third  and  fourth  order.  Associate  Profes- 
sor Townsend.    [Not  given  in  igoi-1902.] 

Required:    Mathematics  12. 

20.  Calctjlus  ok  Variations. — This  course  has  for  its  aim 
merely  to  acquaint  the  student  with  those  elements  of  the  science 
which  are  most  needecf  in  the  study  of  the  higher  subjects  of  mathe- 
matical astronomy  and  physics.  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  4;  (3}.  Professor 
Sbattuck. 

Reauired;    Mathematics  11,  16. 

21.  Spherical  Harmonics. — In  this  course,  a  thorough  study 
is  made  of  so  much  of  this  subject  as  is  of  interest  to  an  astronomer. 
It  is  introduced  by  a  short  course,  of  lectures  and  study  of  certain 
trigonometric  scries.  Fourier's  Theorem  for  developing  any  function 
of  a  variable  in  a  series  proceeding  in  sines  and  cosines  of  multiples 
of  the  variable  is  derived  and  the  limitations  of  its  validity  investi- 
gated. This  is  followed  by  the  study  of  Lagrange's,  Laplace's  and 
Lamp's  functions  and  their  applications  to  astronomical  and  physical 
problems.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  7;  (3).  Associate  Professor  Townsend 
and  Mr.  Brenke. 

Required:     Mathematics  II,  14,  16. 

22.  Potential  Function.— The  potential  function  is  defined 
and  its  properties  derived  and  discussed.    The  potential  of  various 
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bodies,  such  as  of  a  wire,  a  spherical  shell,  a  sphere,  ellipsoid  of 
revolution,  etc.,  is  computed.  Poisson's  and  Laplace's  Eqtiation» 
are  derived  and  discussed.  Green's  Proposititms  with  kindred  and 
similar  subjects  arc  handled.  //,;  it.,  W.,  F.;  7;  (3).  Associate 
Professor  Townsemd  and  Mr.  Bbenke. 
Required:    Mathematics  21. 

23.  Modern  Geouetrv. — This  course  will  include  in  general  a 
consideration  of  homogeneous  coordiates,  duality,  descriptive  and 
metrical  properties  of  curves,  anharmonic  ratios,  hotnography,  in- 
volution, projeaion,  theory  of  correspondence,  etc  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.,- 
arrange  time;  (3).    Associate  Professor  Townsbnd. 

Required:    Mathematica  I,  7,  9,  11. 

24.  Algebkaic  SmtTACES. — In  this  course  wilt  be  considered  the 
application  of  homogeneous  coordinates  and  the  theory  of  invariant* 
to  geometry  of  three  dimensitnis,  and  also  the  general  theory  of  sur- 
faces, together  nith  the  special  properties  of  surfaces  of  the  third 
and  fourth  order.  //.;  Af.,  W.,  F.;  arrange  time;  (3)-  Associate 
Professor  Towhsevd. 

Required:     Mathematics   17,   18. 

35.  Paktial  Diffebkmtlal  Equations. — It  ^eals  with  the  in- 
tegration and  determination  of  the  integration  constants  of  such 
partial  differential  equations  as  arise  in  the  study  of  such  subjects 
as  the  flow  of  heat,  the  vibration  of  strings,  plates,  etc.,  and  elec- 
tricity.   //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  5;  (s).    Associate  Professor  Townsend. 

Required:    Mathematics,  9,  16. 

26.  Statistical  Adjustments. — This  course  is  intended  for 
students  vthose  work  requires  the  handling  of  a  mass  of  data,  sta- 
tbtical  or  observed,  which  is  vitiated  by  the  presence  of  accidental 
errors,  in  such  way  as  to  elicit  the  content  of  truth  on  sound  mathe- 
matical principles.  It  is  thought  the  course  will  be  particularly 
useful  to  students  of  economics  and  of  the  observational  sciences. 
//.;  Tu.,  Th.;  6;  (i),    Mr.  Milne. 

Required:    Mathematics  7.  9- 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
I.  Shop  Psactice. — In  the  shops  the  work,  as  far  as  possible,. 
is  carried  along  the  same  lines  as  in  our  leading  commercial  shops. 
The  exercises  are,  in  general,  chosen  from  parts  of  machines  under 
construction,  and  carefully  graded  to  the  skill  of  the  student.  Be- 
ginning with  the  care  and  use  of  the  tools  with  which  he  is  to  work, 
the  student  is  carried  through  the  various  operations  of  machine- 
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shop  practice.  Following  is  an  outline  of  the  worit,  that  of  the  two 
semesters  being  subject  to  transposition. 

(a)  First  Semester,  Wood  Shop. — Primary  exercises  rdating 
to  the  care  and  use  of  tools,  and  a  series  of  exercises  preparatory 
to  pattern  making  in  joint  work  and  turning. 

Pattern  and  core  box  making,  with  special  reference  to  molding. 

Second  Semester  (b)  Foundry  and  (c)  Forge  Shop. — One-half 
of  this  semester  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  management  of  the 
cupola  and  molding,  including  the  making  of  green  and  dry  sand 
cores.  One-half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  10  instruction  in  forg- 
ing and  welding  iron  and  steel.  Special  attention  is  given  to  tem- 
pering of  lathe  and  planer  tools,  also  to  case-hardening  and  anneal- 
ing. /.,  //.;  aUemates  with  G.  E.  D.,  4  sections;  I,  2.  3,  6,  7,  8; 
(3).    Mr.  CURTiss,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Jones. 

2.  Shop  Practice. — First  Semester,  Instruction  in  chipping, 
filing,  and  elementary  machine  work.    Lectures. 

Second  Semester, — Instruction  in  the  various  operations  of  lathe, 
screw  machine,  planer,  drill  press,  shaper,  grinding  machine,  milling 
machine,  boring  mill,  as  well  as  fitting  and  bench  work.  Lectures. 
/.,  //.;  daily:  i,  ^3,  6.  7,  S  (divides  Hmes  with  M.  E.  4};  (M). 
Mr.  Clark. 

3.  Power  Measurements.— This  is  the  beginning  of  the  work 
in  the  mechanical  engineering  laboratory,  and  is  intended  for  students 
taking  the  mechanical  engineering  course.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
use  and  construction  of  the  steam  engine  indicator.  The  measure- 
fflent  of  power  developed  by  the  steam  engine  under  different  condi- 
tions is  made  a  prominent  part  of  the  work.  The  method  of  applying 
friction  brakes  and  measuring  transmitted  power  is  also  taken  up. 
/.;  section  A,  Tu.,  3,  4,  j;  S.,  i,  i,  3;  section  B,  Tu.,  8,  9;  W.,  /,  i, 
3;  S.;  seclior.  C,  Tk.,  3,  4,  j;  5..  i.  2.  3;  (s).    Mr.  Oliver. 

Required:    Mechanical  Engineering  I,  2\  Math.  9. 

4.  Elements  of  Macbi-ve  Design. — The  basis  of  this  work  is 
found  in  Klein's  Elements  of  Machine  Design.  A  series  of  plates 
26x40  inches  is  constructed,  covering  a  wide  range  oi  machine  parts. 
By  means  of  a  large  number  of  practical  examples,  sufficient  drill  is 
obtained  in  using  rational  and  empirical  formulas  to  enable  the 
student  to  make  the  calculations  required  when  designing  various 
parts  of  machines.  Theoretical  and  practical  problems  relating  to 
gearing  are  taken  up  and  worked  out  in  detail.  Instruction  in  blue 
printing  and  duplicating  is  included  in  the  coivse.  For  description 
see  Chem.  22c,  p.  208.    Kent's  Mechanical  Engiiteetis  Pocket-book; 
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alto  Unwin't  Mackine  Design.    I.,  !I.;  (divides  time  with  M.E.  2); 
daily;  I,  3,  3,  6,  7,  S;  {>%}.    Mr.  Randall, 

Required:     General  Engineering  Drawing  I,  2. 

5.  Mecsanism. — This  course  includes  a  study  of  plane  motion, 
following  the  methods  of  Reuleaux,  and  a  study  of  the  nature  and 
equivalence  of  mechanisms.  Determination  of  instantaneous  centers 
and  centrodes.  Determination  of  velocities  of  important  points  of 
familiar  mechanisms.  Construction  of  acceleration  diagrams.  The 
transmission  of  motion  in  mechanisms  by  gearing,  cams,  links,  etc 
Trains  of  mechanism,  analysis  of  difficult  mechanisms.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  problems  relating  to  motions  of  gearing,  steam- 
engine  mechanisms,  parallel  motions  of  indicators,  governors,  link 
motions,  valve  gears,  and  indicator  riggings,  /.;  M.,  tV.,  F.;  i,  3; 
(3).     Assistant  Professor  Goodekough. 

6.  Heat  Ekcimes.— The  application  of  the  theory  of  thermody- 
tiamics  to  gas  and  gasoline  engines  and  hot  air  engines,  A  study  of 
the  modem  forms  oE  heat  engines.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings. 
/.;  Ttt.,  Th.;  (2).    Assistant  Professor  Goodenouch. 

Required:    Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  1 ;  Physics  I,  3. 

7.  Thmmodynawics. — The  fundamental  principles  underlying 
the  trans fonnat ion  of  heat  into  work,  more  especially  as  exemplified 
in  the  steam  engine,  are  carefully  studied.  Considerable  attention 
is  paid  to  the  solution  of  numerous  examples,  such  as  will  arise 
in  steam,  air,  or  gas  engineering.  Drill  is  given  in  the  rapid  and 
accurate  use  of  standard  steam  tables.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  l;  (3).  As- 
sistant Professor   Gqodenouch. 

Required:  Math.  9;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  1; 
Physics  I,  3. 

8.  Meckamics  of  Machinery. — This  is  a  study  of  the  theo- 
retical principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  hoisting  apparatus, 
pumping  engines,  air  compressors,  fans,  blowers,  machinery  for  Irnns- 
mitting  power,  locomotives,  pile  drivers,  and  other  machinery  of  thi^ 
character.    //,;  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.;  i;  (4):    Assistant  Professor  Goon- 

ENOt;CH, 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  i,  2,  3 1  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  i,  7,   14. 

t}.  Advanced  Designing. — The  work  in  this  course  comes  under 
two  heads. 

Original  Design:  This  part  of  the  course  is  intended  more 
especially  to  develop  and  train  the  student's  inventive  ability.  The 
work  begins  with  simple  problems  and  extends  to  more  difficult  de- 
signs as  the  student  progresses.    The  machines  are  to  be  designed 
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for  accomplishing  a  certain  prescribed  work.  Often  but  a  single 
piece  is  handed  the  student,  and  a  machine  is  required  which  will 
produce  a  given  number  of  these  pieces  per  hour. 

Advanced  Design :  This  includes  primarily  the  design  of  heavy 
machinery,  such  as  punches,  shears,  presses,  cranes,  derricks,  etc., 
machinery  subjected  to  heavy  and  variable  stresses.  The  design  of 
attachments  to  existing  machines,  or  the  complete  design  of  some 
machine  that  can  be  built  in  the  shops,  is  often  a  part  of  this  work. 

A  large  amount  of  study  of  existing  machines  is  required.  The 
student  is  taught  to  consult  the  standard  works  on  designing,  such 
as  Unwin,  ReuUauJc,  Klein,  Back's  Maschinenclemente,  and  Rich- 
ards. I.;  r«.,  Tk.;  2.  3.  4;  (2)-  II-:  M..  W.,  Th.;  2,  3,  4;  (3). 
Professor  Bbeckenridge  and  Assistant  Professor  Goodenougb. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  i,  2,  3;  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  I  to  8,  and  14. 

10.  EsTiUATES,  Specifications^  and  Supemntendence. — Cal- 
culations and  estimates  are  made  as  to  the  cost  of  machinery,  power 
plants,  boilers,  chimneys,  systems  of  piping,  engines  and  their  founda- 
tions, different  methods  of  power  transmission. 

Also  forms  of  contracts  and  specifications  are  studied.  //.; 
Tu.;   2,  3;   (i).     Professor   Bseckenridge. 

Required-     Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  I,  3,  3. 

12.  Advanced  Mkchanical  Engineering  Laboratory.— This 
work  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  begun  in  the  junior  year.  Experi- 
ments are  made  with  engines,  pumps,  motors,  injectors,  and  boilers 
to  determine  under  what  conditions  they  may  be  expected  to  give 
a  maximum  efficiency.  Tests  of  plants  in  the  vicinity  arc  niade,  of 
which  carefully  prepared  reports  are  always  required.  The  dyna- 
mometer car  and  the  railway  test  car  described  under  the  equipment 
of  the  department  give  unexcelled  opportunities  for  experimental 
railway  engineering.  Advanced  constructive  work  in  ihc  shops  is 
assigned  to  groups  of  students,  in  order  to  impress  upon  them  the 
intimate  relation  existing  between  the  designing  room  and  the  shop. 
Carpenter's  Experitnenlal  Engineering.  I.;  M.,  F.;  2,  3,  ^;  and 
6,  7,  S;  (4).  U.;  F.;  i,  2,  3;  and  6,  j,  8;  (1).  Professor  Brecken- 
RIDGE,  Mr,  ScHMinr,  and  Mr.  Ouvek. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Meclianics  i,  2,  3  ;  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  i  to  7,  14. 

13.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratoby. — This  is  a  labora- 
tory course  for  students  in  other  departments  of  the  Engineering 
College.  The  student  is  taught  to  apply  the  indicator  to  different 
engines  and  to  make  the  usual  calculations  of  horse  power  and  steam 
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consumpiion  as  given  by  the  diagrams.  Correct  forms  of  reducing 
motions  are  explained.  The  reading  of  indicator  diagrams  and  valve 
setting  are  also  taught.  //.;  section  A,  M.,  i,  3,  4;  Tu.,  i,  2,  3;  sec- 
tion B,  M..  s,  3.  4;  Th.,  I.  2.  3;  M..  seclion  C,  i,  3,  4;  Th.,  6,  7,  S; 
(2).    Mr.  Oliver. 

Required:    Mechanical  Engineering  i,  2;  Math.  7,  9. 

14.  High  Speed  Steam  Engine  and  Valve  Gears.— In  this 
course  the  relations  between  piston  speed,  expansion,  and  quiet 
running  are  carefully  studied.  The  student  is  given  the  problem  of 
designing  an  engine  that  will  develop  a  prescribed  maximum  and 
minimum  horse  power  and  run  smoothly  at  all  loads  within  its  range. 
Each  part  of  a  complete  engine  is  designed,  and  detailed  drawings 
are  made  and  traced,  so  that  each  member  of  the  class  may  have  a 
complete  set  of  blue  prints. 

The  appli^tion  of  graphical  dii^rams  as  ah  aid  in  the  study  and 
design  of  valves  for  sleam  distribution  in  the  engine  cylinder  is  care- 
fully brought  out.  Determination  of  the  dimensions  of  Steam  pas- 
sages, single  valve  gears,  double  valve  gears,  equalization  of  steam 
distribution,  application  of  diagrams  to  existing  types  of  engines. 
A  critical  study  of  the  shaft  governor.  Klein's  High  Speed  Sleam 
Engine.    !.;  Tii.,  W.,  Th.;  6.  7,  S;  (3).    Assistant  Professor  Good- 


Required:  Mechanical  Engineering  i  to  7,  16,  17;  Theoretical 
and  Applied  Mechanics  i,  2. 

16.  Steam  Enoimes.— A  study  of  the  details  of  steam  engines. 
Elementary  principles  of  transformation  of  heat  into  work.  Laws 
of  expansion  of  steam.  The  mechanics  of  the  steam  engine.  Valves 
and  valve  gears.  The  indicator  diagram,  condensers,  steam  jackets, 
super- heaters,  and  compound  engines.  The  Steam  Engine,  Holmes. 
I.;  section  A,  Tu.,  Th..  2;  section  B.  Tu.,  Th.,  i;  stctioti  C,  M.,  W., 
3;  section  D,  M.,  W.,  i;  (2).    Mr.  Rakdall. 

Required:     Physics,  I,  3;  Mathematics  9. 

17-  ■  Steam  BoiLERS.—Materials  used  in  the  construction  of  boil- 
ers. Proportions  and  strength  of  riveted  joints.  Incrustation,  ex- 
plosions, combustion,  safety  appliances,  feed  apparatus,  boiler  trials. 
Peabody  and  Millet's  Steam  Boiltrs.  11.;  3  sections;  M.;  I,  3,  3; 
(i),    Mr.  Randau.. 

Required:     Physics  I,  3;  Mathematics  9;  Chem.  i. 

iS.  Graphical  Statics  ov  Mechanism. — Graphical  determi' 
nation  of  the  forces  acting  at  different  points  in  machines  used  for 
hoisting,  cnishing,  punching,  and  transmitting  motion,  taking  into 
account  the  resistances  ofTered  to  motion  by  frictional  resistances. 
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Effect  of  sliding,  rolling,  and  journal  friction,  chain  friction,  tooth 
friction,  stiffness  of  ropes  and  belts.  Graphi^  determination  of 
efficiencies.  Graphical  Statics  of  Mechanism,  HerrmanSmUh.  IL; 
W;  6,7,S\  (i).    Assistant  Professor  Goodenough. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  I,  2;  Mectianical 
Engineering  5. 

19.  S  EM  IN  AH  v.— Work  supplementary  to  other  studies  of  the 
senior  year.  Presentation  of  papers  on  assigned  subjects.  Contrib- 
uted papers  on  current  topics.  Discussion  of  and  criticisms  on  new 
inventions.    /.;  W.;  i,  3.    II.,  6,  7;  (i).     Professor  Brecjcenwdce. 

20.  Shop  Practice  for  Special  Students. — This  course  is  open 
to  those  entering  as  special  students,  as  defined  elsewhere  under  "Ad- 
mission." The  work  will  be  arranged  after  consultation.  The  work 
done  does  not  count  for  a  credit  for  graduation  in  any  of  the  tech- 
nical courses.    Arrange  time.    Mr.  Clark. 

21.  Forge  Shop  Practice.— This  course  i^  designed  for  students 
taking  the  course  in  Agriculture.  The  work  covers  instruction  in 
'forging,  such  as  will  be  of  use  to  the  practical  farmer.  The  course 
may  be  started  at  the  beginning  or  middle  of  either  semester;  or- 
range  time  at  t,  2,  3,  or  6,  f,  8;  nine  hours  a  week;  (2).    Mr.  Jones. 

22.  Wood  Shop  Practice. — This  course  is  intended  for 
students  taking  the  course  in  agriculture.  Students  should  arrange 
with  the  instructor  for  nine  hours'  work  each  week.  /.  or  II.;  i,  2, 
3.  or  6,  7,  8:  (3). 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES 


loi.  Advanced  Machine  Design. 

102.  Graphics  and  Kinematics. 

103.  Mil!  Engineering. 

104.  Steam  Engineering. 

105.  Experimental  Engineering. 

106.  Thermodynamics. 

107.  Pneumatics. 

108.  Hydraulic  Machinery. 

109.  Mechanical  Technolc^y. 

no.  Translation  of  Technical  Engineering  Work. 

111.  Heat  Engines  and  Gas  Engineering. 

112.  Locomotive  Engineering. 

113.  Mechanical  Refrigeration. 
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130.  Any  primary  offered    in  the    College    of    Engineering. 
Primary  subjects  may  be  taken  as   secondary  in  any  courw 

for  the  master's  degree  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 

131.  Indexing  and  Classification  of  Engineering  Literature. 

MECHANICS,  THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED 

I.  Analytical  Mkhanics,— The  Mechanics  of  engineering, 
rather  than  that  of  astronomy  and  physics,  is  here  considered.  In 
addition  to  fixing  the  fundamental  concepts  and  demonstrating  the 
general  principles  of  equilibrium  and  motion,  application  of  prin- 
ciples and  methods  is  made  to  numerous  and  varied  engineering 
problems  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  must  discriminate  in  the 
use  of  data  and  in  the  statement  of  conditions.  As  mathematical 
processes  and  forms  express  most  readily  and  quickly  the  rules  and 
methods  for  the  solution  of  these  problems,  such  training  is  given 
with  special  care.  This  subject  requires  a  thorough  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  mathematics  preceding  it  in  the  course.  The  methods  of 
the  calculus  are  used  whenever  preferable. 

Outline  of  the  subject:  Nature  and  measure  of  force;  compo- 
sition and  resolution  of  forces;  moments;  conditions  of  equilibrium; 
resultant  of  systems  of  forces ;  center  of  gravity ;  moment  of  inertia ; 
rectilinear  and  curvilinear  motion,  and  the  relation  between  such 
motion  and  the  constraining  and  accelerating  forces ;  dynamics  of 
a  rigid  body;  momentum  and  impact;  work,  energy,  and  power; 
mechanical  advantage.  Bowser's  Analytical  Mechanics.  /.;  iirst  14 
vieeki;  daily;  section  A,  i;  section  B,  2;  (4).     Professor  Talbot. 

Required:     Mathematics  9. 

2a,  b.  Resistance  of  Matesials.— In  the  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject it  is  the  aim  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  training  in  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  mechanics  of  materials,  to  follow  with 
such  experiments  and  investigations  in  the  materials  laboratory  as 
tend  to  verify  the  experimental  laws,  and  to  add  such  problems  in 
ordinary  engineering  practice  as  will  train  the  student  in  tlie  use 
of  his  knowledge.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  quality  and  require- 
ments for  structural  materials. 

Outline  of  the  subject:  Elasticity  of  materials;  stresses  and 
strains;  experimental  laws;  working  strength  for  different  materials; 
resistance  of  pipes  and  riveted  joints ;  bending  and  resisting  mo- 
ment, shear,  and  elastic  curve  of  cantilever,  simple,  restrained,  and 
continuous  beams;  column  formulas;  torsion  and  shafts;  maximum 
internal  stresses  in  beams;  fatigue  of  metals;  working  strength  for 
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repeated  stresses;  resilience;  reliability  of  the  common  theory  of 
flexure,  as  shown  by  actual  experiment;  design  and  strength  of 
rolled  and  built  beams  and  columns;  specifications  for  materials 
and  methods  of  testing.  Merriman's  Mechanici  of  MateriaU.  A; 
iasl  four  weeks;  daily;  section  A,  i;  section  B,  i.  II.;  first  7  weeks; 
Tu.,  IV.,  Th.,  F.;  section  A,  i;  section  B,  t;  arrange  for  one  labora- 
tory period  of  two  hours  each  week;  (3J.  Professor  Talbot. 
Required:    Math.  9;  Theoretica]  and  Applied  Mechanics  I. 

3.  Hydra uucs.— In  hydraulics  the  instruction  is  by  text-book 
.and  laboratory  work.  The  laws  of  the  pressure  and  the  flow  of 
water  and  its  utilization  as  motive  power  are  considered.  Experi- 
xnental  work  in  the  hydraulic  laboratory  gives .  training  in  the  ob- 
servation and  measurement  of  pressure,  velocity,  and  flow,  and  in  the 
determination  of  experimental  coefficients. 

The  subject  covers  the  following:  Weight  and  pressure  of 
water;  bead;  center  of  pressure;  velocity  and  discharge  through 
orifices,  weirs,  tubes,  nozzles,  pipes,  conduits,  canals,  and  rivers; 
t  of  pressure  velocity,  and  discharge;  meters  and  meas- 
motors,  turbines,  and  water  wheels ;  water  power  and 
n  of  power.  Merriman's  Hydraulics.  II.;  last  11  weeks; 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.;  section  A,  i;  section  B,  2;  arrange  for  onelabora- 
iory  period  of  two  hours  each  week;  (3).    Professor  Talbot. 

Required:  Mathematics  9;  Theoretica!  and  Applied  Mechan- 
ics 2. 

4.  Appued  Mbchanics. — To  be  taken  instead  of  Analytical  Me- 
chanics. The  course  of  study  and  topics  Studied  will  be  nearly 
identical.  IVrighfs  Mechanics.  I.;  if.,  W.,  Th.,  F.;  i;  (4).  As- 
sistant Professor  McLane, 

Required:    Mathematics  6. 

5.  Strength  of  Mateuals.— To  be  taken  instead  of  Resistance 
of  Materials.  The  course  of  study  will  be  nearly  the  same,  though 
somewhat  simplified.  Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials.  II.;  M., 
W.,  F.,  3;  Th.,  4;  laboratory,  W.,  8  and  9;  (4).  Assistant  Profes- 
sor McLane. 

Required:     Mathematics  6;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechan- 


S  FOR  GRADUATES 

loi.  Analytical  Mechanics. 

102.  Resistance  of  Materials. 

103.  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Engineering. 

104.  Laboratorv  of  Applied  Mechanics. 
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MILITARY  SCIENCE 

1.  Theoretical  Instruction.— Infantry  drill  regulations.  For 
all  male  students.    //.;  (i).    Professor  FKciier. 

2.  Practical  Instruction. — Infantry — School  of  the  soldier; 
company  and  battalion;  evolutions  of  the  regiinent.  Artillery — 
School  of  the  cannoneer  and  battery  'dismounted.  Freshman  and 
sophomore  years.    /.,  //.;  (i).    Professor  Fkch6t. 

3.  Theotetical  Instruction.— Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
years ;  one  hour  each  week.  Military  administration,  field  engineer- 
ing, and  elements  of  military  science.  This  course  is  obligatory 
upon  commissioned  ofRcers,  and  open  to  others.     Professor  Fech&t, 

Authorized  text- books.— United  States  Drill  Regulations; 
United  States  Army  Regulations  (1895);  Manual  of  Field  Engi- 
neering (Beach);  Elements  of  Military  Science  (Wagner). 

MINERALOGY 

I.  Elements  of  Minzralogy.- (a)  The  first  term's  work  is  a 
general  introduction  to  the  subject.  Instruction  includes  lectures  snd 
laboratory  practice.  In  the  lectures,  which  occur  on  specified  days 
(2  or  3  each  week),  such  subjects  as  follow  are  discussed:  Genesis 
of  minerals;  conditions  favoring  their  deposition;  origin  of  the  jnas- 
Stve  and  crystalline  forms;  relationships  of  minerals  and  their  classi- 
fication; the  physical  properties  of  minerals,  as  color,  luster,  hard- 
ness, gravity,  streak,  etc.,  with  the  conditions  which  may  cause  these 
properties  to  vary;  and  the  elements  of  crystallography,  including  a 
Study  of  the  typical  whole,  half,  and  quarter  forms  of  each  system, 
and   their   identification  when   in   combination. 

In  the  laboratory  the  student  is  first  made  acquainted  with  the 
simplest  trustworthy  methods  for  proving  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  acids  and  bases.  He  is  then  required  to  determine  a  large 
number  of  species  by  their  physical  and  chemical  properties  only. 

(b)  Petrography  of  Crystalline  Rocks:  The  instruction  under 
this  topic  is  given  by  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  subjects 
included  are  the  classification  of  rocks,  the  methods  used  in  their 
determination,  the  conditions  govemirig  the  formation  of  each 
species,  the  decompositions  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  the  products 
of  these  decompositions.  Each  student  is  supplied  with  a  set  of 
blowpipe  tools  and  reagents,  and  a  series  of  hand  specimens  cov- 
ering all  the  common  species  of  rocks.  The  course  is  continued  un- 
der Geology  lb.   /.;  daily;  i,  2;  (5).    Professor  Rolfe  and  Mr.  Fox. 

RfQuired:    Chemistry  I. 
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2.  Advanced  Mineralogv. — (a)  Crystal lographic  Mineralogy. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  semester  a  mere  detailed  study  of  the 
forms  of  crystals  and  their  combinations  is  made.  The  student  is 
required  to  identify  many  species  of  minerals  by  measuring  their 
angles  with  the  coatact  or  reflecting  goniometer,  and  calculating  tbeir 
ciystallc^raphic  constants. 

(b)  Optical  Mineralogy.  About  eleven  weeks  are  devoted  to 
the  microscopic  detemlDatioii  of  rock-formiiig  minerals.  //.;  daily; 
3,  4i  (5)-    Professor  Rolkb  and  Mr.  Fox. 

Required:    Mineralogy  I. 

MUNICIPAL  AND  SANITARY  ENGINEERING 

1.  Road  Engikeesing. — The  value  and  importance  of  road  im- 
provement in  country  highways  and  the  best  means  of  securing  it  are 
considered,  together  with  the  principles  and  details  of  construction 
of  earth,  gravel,  and  macadam  roads.  In  city  streets,  the  methods  of 
construction,  cost,  durability,  and  desiraliility  of  the  various  kinds  of 
pavement,  and  the  questions  of  grades,  cross- sections,  methods  of 
assessment  of  cost,  and  methods  of  maintenance  and  cleaning  are 
treated.  Bymt's  Highway  Construction.  Lectures  and  Reading. 
II.;  W.;  3;  (i).    Professor  Baker. 

acquired:  Math.  4;  General  Engineering  Drawing  I,  2;  Civil 
Engineering  i,  2,  3,  4. 

2.  Water  Supply  Engineering,— This  subject  is  intended  to 
cover  the  principal  features  of  the  construction  of  water  works, 
including  the  tests  and  standards  of  purity  of  potable  water;  the 
choice  of  source  of  supply ;  the  designing  of  the  distribution  system, 
pumps  and  pumping  machinery,  reservoirs,  and  stand-pipes.  Lec- 
tures; FoiweU's  Water  Supply  Engineering.  /.;  M.,  Tu.,  IV.,  Tk; 
4;  arrange  for  drafting,  12  periods;  M.,  6,  7,  S;  (4).  Professor 
Talbot. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  I,  3;  Chemistry 
I ;  Mechanical  Engineering  16. 

3.  Sewerage.— The  design  and  methods  of  construction  of 
sewerage  systems  of  cities,  including  the  following:  Sanitary  neces- 
sity of  sewerage ;  water  carriage  systems,  both  separate  and  com- 
bined; surveys  and  general  plans;  hydraulics  of  sewers;  relation  of 
rainfall  to  stonn  water  flow,  and  determination  of  size  and  capacity 
of  sewers;  house  sewage  and  its  removal;  form,  size,  design,  and 
construction  of  sewers  and  sewer  appurtenances;  modern  methods 
of  sewage  disposal;  estimates  and  specifications.    Lectures;  FolwelFs 
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Sevierage.  II.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  3;  arrange  for  drafting,  10  periodi;  U., 
3.  4.  5;  (3).    Professor  Talbot. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  1,  3;  Chemistry  I. 

5a.  Bacteriology. — For  students  in  Municipal  En^  nee  ring. 
This  course  includes  the  identification  and  classification  of  bacteria, 
and  of  allied  oiganisms,  their  relations  to  health  and  to  disease,  the 
methods  of  separation  and  cultivation,  and  the  methods  of  air  and 
water  analysis.  The  laboratory  is  furnished  with  sterilizers,  culture 
ovens,  microscopes,  etc.,  and  students  have  abiuidant  opportunity  to 
.  do  practical  work.  This  course  follows  Civil  Engineering  4a.  /.,  lasi 
f  weeks;  daily;  6,  7;  (2).     Professor  Buhsill. 

6,  Watjs  PtraiFicATioN,  Sewage  Disposal,  and  General  Saki- 
TATION. — This  work  includes  the  consideration  of  impurities  in  water 
supplies  and  the  study  of  the  methods  and  processes  of  their  removal; 
the  modern  methods  of  sewage  disposal  by  filtration,  chemical  pre- 
cipitation, irrigation,  etc.,  with  a  study  of  representative  purification 
plants ;  garbage  collection  and  disposal ;  sanitary  restrictions  and 
regulations  and  general  sanitation.  Lectures  and  seminary  work. 
//,;  daily;  4;  (5).    Professor  Talsot. 

Required:  Mtmicipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering  2,  3,  sa;  Chem- 
istry I,  3a. 

COURSES  FOR  ORADOATES 
Water  Supply  SD(lD«rln( 

loi.  Tanks,  Stand-Pipes,  and  Reservoirs. 

102.  Sources  and  Requirements  of  Water  Supply  for  a  City  and 
Removal  of  Impurities. 

103.  Water  Works  Management  and  Economics. 

104.  Pumps  and  Pumping: 

105.  General   Water    Works    Construction. 

106.  Biological  and  Chemical  Examination  of  Potable  Water. 

107.  Description  of  Water  Supply   Systems. 


111.  Sewage   Purification. 

112.  Sewage  Disposal  Works. 

113.  General  Sewerage  Design  and  Construction. 

114.  City  Sanitation. 

115.  Description  of  Sewerage  Systems. 

Road  BnflnceriDg 

118.  Economic  Aspect  of  Good  Roads  and  Pavements. 

119.  Construction  of  Roads  and  Pavements. 
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Miicell*Bci>u>  Subjecta 

121.  Critical  Description  of  Engineering  Construction. 

122.  Translation  of  Technical  Engineering  Work  from  French 
or  Gennan. 

123.  Any  Primary  in  Civil  Engineering. 

124.  Any  Primary  in  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics. 

125.  Any  Primary  in  Mathematics.  Mechanical  Engineering,  or 
Electrical  Engineering^Secondary. 

126.  Indexing  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering  litera- 
ture in  Engineering  Periodicals.  . 

MUSIC 
Course  i  will  be  counted  for  credit  toward  the  regular  degree 
for  students  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  prorided  they  are 
at  the  same  time  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Music.      Courses  7  and 
8  are  counted  for  credit  for  all  students  who  take  them. 

1.  HisTOBY  OF  Music — Lectures  on  the  development  of  music 
from  its  beginning  among  the  Greeks  to  the  present  day,  including 
the  rise  of  dramatic  music,  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  oratorio, 
the  evolution  and  development  of  instrumental  forms,  and  studies 
in  the  lives  of  the  composers.  Assigned  collateral  readings.  /., 
//.;  arrange  time;  (3).    Mr.  Scheld. 

2.  Theoky  op  Mtisic — a.  A  course  in  harmony,  two  hours  a 
week,  in  class,  through  three  semesters.  Emer^s  Harmony,  with 
additional  exercises.    Weitgman's  Theory  of  Music.    (13  m  all.) 

b.  A  course  in  counterpoint,  two  hours  a  week  in  class  through 
one  semester.    Richter's  Counterpoint.    (3.) 

c.  A  course  in  fugue,  two  hours  a  week  in  class  through  one 
semester.     Richter's  Fugue.     (3.) 

d.  A  course  in  musical  analysis,  which  may  be  taken  at  the 
same  time  with  the  studies  in  counterpoint  and  fugue.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  parts  of  this  course  are  open  only  to  advanced 
students  showing  special  aptitude,    (3.}    Mr.  Sceeld. 

3.  Course  tor  the  Piako. —  (a)  Preparatory.  This  course  is 
equivalent  to  three  years'  work.  It  includes  formation  and  position 
of  fingers,  hands,  wrists,  and  arms,  properties  of  touch,  principles 
of  technique,  thorough  drill  in  scale  and  arpeggio  playing,  and 
exercises  in  accent,  rhythm,  and  expression.  Music  used:  Herz, 
Scales  and  Exercises;  Loeschhom,  Op.  65,  66;  Lemoine,  Op.  37; 
Heiler,  Op.  45;  Bertini,  Op.  29,  32;  Cierny,  Op.  299,  Bks.  i,  2; 
Bach's  Litlle  Preludes;  also  sonatinas  and  easier  sonatas  and  com- 
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positions  by  dementi,  Kuhlau.  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendetssohn,  Mer- 
kel,  Dussek,  Dtabelli,  Grieg,  Bargiel,  and  others.    Miss  Fox. 

(b)  CaiUgiaie.  First  year.  Studies  in  development  'of  tecM- 
nique;  Czemy,  Op.  agg,  Bks.  3,  4;  Czerny,  Octave  Studies;  Cramer, 
Etudes;  Jensen,  Etudes;  Bach,  Two-Voice  Inventions  and  French 
Suites ;  sonatas  of  Haydn  and  Mozart ;  easier  Sonatas  of  Beethoven ; 
Songs  Without  Words,  Mendelssohn;  compositions  (smaller  works) 
of  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Schubert,  Raff,  Greig,  Chaminade,  Mosz- 
kowski,  and  others.     (10  in  all.)     Professor  Jones  and  Miss  Fox. 

Second  Year.  Daily  technique;  C&rny,  Op.  740;  Bach,  Three- 
Voice  Inventions  and  English  Suites ;  sonatas  and  other  composi- 
tions of  Scarlatti,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
Weber,  Raff,  Rubinstein,  Saint  Saens,  Godard,  MacDowell,  and 
others.    (13  in  all.)    Professor  Jones  and  Miss  Fox.  , 

Third  Year.  Selections ;  Clement!,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum ; 
Moscheles,  Op.  70;  Kullak,  Seven-Octave  Studies,  Bk.  2;  Bach, 
Well-Tempered  Clavichord;  sonatas  and  concertos  by  Mendelssohn, 
Weber,  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Brahms,  etc, ;  selections  from  works 
of  Bach,  Chopin,  Schubert.  Schumann,  Brassin,  Rubinstein,  Liszt, 
Moszkowski,  Scharwenka,  and  other  modern  composers.  ("/?  in  all.) 
Professor  Jones. 

Fourth  Year.  Selections:  Octave  Studies;  Oementi,  Gradus, 
continued;  Bach,  Well-Tempered  Oavichord,  continued;  Chopin, 
Etudes;  Henselt,  Etudes;  Rubinstein,  Etudes;  sonatas  by  Bee- 
thoven, and  concertos  and  other  compositions  by  the  great  masters, 
classic 'and  romantic,  both  of  the  older  and  the  more  modern  schools. 
(17  in  all.)     Professor  Jones. 

4.  a  and  b.  Course  tor  the  Organ. — Similar  preparatory  and 
collegiate  courses  for  the  organ  will  be  offered  for  anyone  caring  to 
make  this  the  principal   instrument.     Professor  Jones. 

5-  Course  tor  the  Voice. — (a)  Prtparatory.  The  placing  of 
the  vcMce  and  proper  position  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  Randeg- 
ger's  Singing.  The  first  fifteen  of  the  Fifty  Condone  Studies. 
Simple  songs  for  rhythm,  accent,  and  proper  pronunciation  of 
words. 

(b)  Collegiate.  First  Year ;  Voice  production,  Randegger's 
Sin^ng,  continued.  Al]  the  Fifty  Condone  Studies.  Songs  of 
Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  and  those  of  good  modern  composers. 
(10  in  all.) 

Second  Year:  Voice  Production.  Viardot-Garcia's  Hour  of 
Study.  Book  1.  for  technical  work.  Twenty-five  and  Fifteen  Con- 
done Studies  for  soprano  and  tenor  and  the  Forty  Condone  for  alto 
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and  bass.  Songs  of  German,  French,  and  English  composers,  and 
simple  selections  from  operas  and  oratorios.    (13  in  all,) 

Third  Year:  Voice  production.  Viardot-Garcia's  Hour  of 
Study,  Book  II.  Bordogni's  Thirty-six  Studies  for  soprano  or  tenor, 
its  equivalent,  Sieber  or  Bordese  for  alto  or  bass.  Selections  from 
oratorios  and  from  French,  German,  and  Italian  operas.  Sgngs  of 
considerable  difficulty  by  German,  English,  French,  and  Italian  com- 
posers.    (1/  in  all.) 

Fourth  Year ;  Voice  production.  The  Twenty-four  Panofka 
Studies.  Liitgen's  Operavooslisen,  Book  II.  Italian,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  English  songs  of  all  standard  composers.  Solos  and  ron- 
certed  work  irom  the  modern  as  well  as  the  standard  operas  and 
oratorios.    (17  in  all.)    Miss  Febnik. 

6.  Course  for  the  Violin. — (3)  Preparatory.  Violin  methods 
by  Hermann,  Kayser,  Sitt,  Mazas,  etc.  Schradieck's  Technical 
Studies.    Etudes  by  DeBeriot,  Murts.    Easy  solos. 

(b)  Collegiate.  First  Year:  Etudes  by  KreutEcr,  Mazas, 
Fiorillo,  etc.  Concertos  by  Viotti,  Rode,  Kreulzer,  DeBeriot 
Sonatas  by  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Handel,  Cade.    (10  in  all.) 

Second  Year :  Etudes  by  Rode,  Gavinies  and  Campagnoli,  Con- 
certos by  Spohr,  Bruch,  Vieuxtemps,  Molique,  etc.  Sonatas  by 
Beethoven   and   Grieg.     (13  in   all) 

Third  Year :  Caprices  by  Paganini.  Concertos  by  Bruch,  Men- 
delssohn, Saint  Saens,  Joachim.    Ensemble  work.    {17  in  all.) 

Fourth  Year :  Bach  sonatas.  Concertos  by  Beethoven,  Bruch, 
Brahms,  Tschaikowsky,  Dvorak,  Saint  Saens.  Ensemble  work.  (17 
in  all.)     Mr.   Schelu. 

7.  University  Orchestra.  Two  lujurs'  rehtarsal  once  a  week 
throughout  the  year,     (i.)     Mr,  Scheld. 

8.  University  Choral  Society.  One  hour  rehearsal  once  a  week 
throughout  the  year.    (i).    Miss  Fernie. 

PALEONTOLOGY 

I.  AxwAKCED  PALEOWTM-OGY.^The  wotk  outlined  under  geology 
id  (p.  230)  can  do  little  more  than  introduce  the  general  subject 
To  those  who  desire  a  better  acquaintance  with  paleontology  a  course 
of  one  or  two  semesters  is  offered. 

This  course  includes:  (a)  Discussion  of  the  biological  rela- 
tions to  fossil  forms  along  the  lines  indicated  in  Williams'  Geolog- 
ical Biology;  (b)  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  classification  as 
applied  to  fossils,  together  with  the  characteristics  which  distinguish 
the  larger  groups,  using  Nicholson,  Bernard,  and  Zittel  as  guides; 
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(c)  a  Study  of  the  distribution  and  variations  of  the  genera  and 
spedcs  of  one  or  more  of  the  important  groups  as  illustrated  by  the 
collections  of  the  University,  using  the  various  state  reports  and 
Miller's  Handbook  as  aids.  Ten  hours  a  week.  A  major  in  botany 
aad  zoology  would  aid  the  student  greatly  in  this  work,  but  neither 
is  required.  See  under  mineralogy  and  geology.  /.,  //.;  daily;  3,  4; 
(S).  Professor  Rolfe  and  Mr.  Fox. 
Required:    Geology  1. 

PEDAGOGY 
(See  Education,  page  319.) 

PHILOSOPHY 
I.    Logic — Fw  the  required  credit  in  philosophy,  students  may 
select  either  of  the  following  courses: 

a.  This  course  considers  the  nature  of  judgment  and  inference. 
Emphasis  is  laid  upon  practice  in  division,  definition,  forms  of  syllo- 
gism, deductive  and  inductive  fallacies.  This  course  is  recommended 
to  students  who  are  interested  in  psychology  or  philosophy.  /.;  Jf., 
tV.,  F.;  2;  (3). 

b.  Special  attention  is  given  to  fallacies  and  to  the  problems, 
grounds,  and  principles  of  induction.  The  study  is  designed  not  only 
to  direct  the  student  in  practical  reasoning  and  correct  thinking,  but 
also  to  familiarize  him  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  scientific 
investigation.    //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  x;  (3)-    Professor  Dakisls. 

3.  OvTUNES  or  Pbilosopby. — A  general  introduction  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.    /./  Jf.,  W.,  F.;  4;  (3).    Professor  Daniels. 

3.  Anoeki  ahd  Mediaeval  Philosophy.— A  rapid  survey  is 
taken  of  the  development  of  speculative  thought,  beginning  with  the 
early  Greek  philosophers  and  continuing  through  the  medixval 
period.    /./  Tv.,  Th.;  3;  (s).    Professor  Daniels. 

4.  Modern  pHoosoPHY.^This  course  considers  the  formation 
and  development  of  the  problems  and  conceptions  in  philosophy  from 
Descartes  to  the  present  time.  Selections  from  the  philosophical 
masterpieces  of  this  period  are  carefully  studied.  Special  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  //.;  daily;  3;  (5).  Professor 
Daniels. 

S-  Adtamced  Philosophy. — The  seventeenth  century  phi- 
losophy. A  critical  study  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz.  /., 
II.;  Tv.,  Th.;  7;  (z).    Professor  Daniels. 

Reqiiired:    Two  semesters  in  philostqihy  or  psychology. 
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6.  Pkactical  Ethics. — In  this  course  those  questions  which 
bear  the  closest  relation  to  life  and  conduct  are  raised  and  discussed. 
Tiic  duties  of  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the  state  are  among 
the  subjects  considered.  5pecia.l  subjects  in  social  ethics  may  be 
taken  up.    /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  i;  (s).    Professor  Daniels. 

7.  HisTORV  AND  Cbtticisu  OP  Ethical  Theories.— a  careful 
and  historical  examination  of  the  various  types  of  ethical  theory, 
including  rational,  hedonistic,  eudemonistic,  esthetic,  and  evolutional 
ethics.  It  is  designed  to  make  the  student  as  familiar  as  the  lime 
allows  with  the  writingsof  representative  menof  the  various  schools. 
//.;  M.,  JV.,  F.;  1;  (3).    Professor  Daniels. 

8.  Esthetics. — A  brief  history  and  a  critical  study  of  the 
various  theories  of  the  beautiful.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings. 
//.;  Tu.,  Th.;  4;  (i).  Professor  Daniels.  [Not  given  in  1901- 
1902.] 

COURSE  FOR  GRADUATES 

loi.    The  Philosophy  of  Kant. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

FOR  MEN 

1.  Gyunasiuu  Practice. — Two  half  hours'  class-work,  and 
two  halt  hours'  prescription  exercises,  each  week,  Reqmrtd  of 
freshmen  throughout  the  year.  With  course  3,  i^  hours.  Professor 
Sheu- 

2.  GvuNASiuM  Practice. — Two  half  hours'  class-work  and 
two  half  hours'  prescription  exercises.  Throughout  the  year.  With 
course  4;  (2^).    Professor  Sbkll. 

Required:    Physical  Training  I,  3. 

3.  LECTintES. — Lectures  upon  bodily  health,  including  such  sub- 
jects as  the  bath,  sleep,  diet,  ventilation,  clothing,  injuries  from 
over-work  and  study,  sedentation,  tobacco,  alcohol,  improper  posture, 
etc.  Once  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Freshmen  are  required  to 
attend  this  course.    With  course  i;  (s'A).    Professor  Shell. 

4.  Lectures. — Muscular  form  and  action,  effects  of  exercise, 
causation  of  fatigue,  breath lessness,  coordination,  automatism,  de- 
formities, etc  Once  a  week  through  the  year.  With  course  i; 
i2¥i).    Professor  Shell. 

Required:    Physical  Training  i,  3. 

5.  Theory  of  Physical  Trainimc, — For  those  preparing  as 
instructors.  Study  of  the  systems  of  gymnastics;  methods  of  teach- 
ing; class  work;  use  of  apparatus;  effects  on  body;  measurements; 
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testing    prescription.       Throughout     the    year;     (s).      Professor 

SSELL. 

Required--    Physical  Training  2,  4. 

6.  CouFEimvE  Athletics.— History  of  games  and  sports ;  gen- 
eral training;  special  forms  and  methods  of  coaching  for  track, 
fencing,  wrestling,  boxing,  base  ball,  foot  ball,  basket  ball,  hockey, 
etc    Throughout  the  year;   (z).    Professor  Shell. 

Required:    Physical  Training  2,  4. 

FOR  WOMEN 

7.  Practice. — Qass  and  prescription  exercises  in  t^e  gymna- 
sitnn  and  field.  Three  houn  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Required 
of  freshmen.    With  course  p;  (3).    Miss  Carpenter. 

8.  Tu-ctux.— Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year:  (2). 
Miss  Carpenter. 

Required:    Physical  Training  7,  9. 

9.  Hycieke.— The  same  as  Physiology  6,  which  see.  Required 
of  freshmen.    With  course  7;  (j)-    Professor  Kemp. 

.  PHYSICS 

1.  General  Physics. — A  course  of  experimental  lectures.  The 
subjects  for  the  first  semester  are  mechanics,  heat  and  sound;  for 
the  second  semester,  electricity  and  magnetism  and  light.  The 
course  is  always  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  laboratory- 
course.  Physics  3.  /.,  //.;  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  f.j  5;  Quis,  Tu.  or 
Th.;  3;  (3).    Professor  Carmen,  Mr.  . 

Required:     Mathematics  3  or  4. 

2.  Minor  Course  in  Physics. — The  course  includes  selected 
parts  in  mechanics,  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  and  is  designed  for 
students  in  general  science  and  in  medical  courses.  U.;  Lectures, 
Tu.,  Th.;  5;  Laboratory,  7  periods;  arrange  time;  ($)■  Professor 
Cabman,  Assistant  Professor  Quick,  Mr. . 

Required:     Mathematics  3  or  4. 

3.  Introduction  to  Physical  Mzasuheuznts. — Laboratory  ex- 
periments running  parallel  with  Physics  I,  and  required  of  the  same 
Students.  The  experiments  are  quantitative,  illustrative  of  lectures, 
and  introductory  to  more  advanced  laboratory  work.  /.,  //.;  3 
periods;  arrange  time;  (i).    Assistant  Professor  Quick,  Mr. . 

Required:    Mathematics  3  or  4. 

4.  Electrical  and  Magnitic  Measurements.— Recitations  and 
laboratory.  The  course  of  recitations  and  lectures  covers  the  ele- 
mentary mathematical  theory  of  electrostatics,  magnetism,  magnetic 
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propertiei  of  iron,  electrodynamics,  and  direct,  alternating  and  poly- 
pliase  currents.  In  the  laboratory  the  usual  electrical  and  magnetic 
measurements  are  made,  the  work  running  parallel  with  the  recita- 
tion worlc  /.,  //.;  Lecture,  Th.,  Th.;  6;  Laboratory;  arrange  time; 
(4}.    Assistant  Professor  Sager. 

5.  Advanced  Physical  Measukiuents. — A  laboratory  course 
supplemented  by  lectures.  The  following  lines  of  work  are  offered. 
Each  line  of  work  is  arranged  to  take  ordinarily  one  semester,  but  in 
special  cases  a  different  arrangement  of  experiments  may  be  made. 

(a)  Mechanics.— A  course  of  exact  measurements  of  mass, 
length,  vmnme,  densities,  time,  and  gravity,  using  the  balance,  divid- 
ing engine,  cathetometer,   chronograph,  etc. 

(b)  Light. — Measurements  of  indices  of  refraction  and  wave 
lengths,  using  the  spectrometer  with  prisms  and  grating,  and  the 
concave  grating  with  its  mounting,  also  using  the  optical  bench  in 
experiments  in  interference,  etc 

(c)  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — A  course  of  exact  measure- 
ments of  resistance,  current,  electromotive  force,  capaci^,  and  mag- 
netic quantities. 

(d)  Electricity  and  Heat. — A  course  of  measurements  of  re- 
sistance, current,  and  electrolytic  conductivity,  and  some  measure- 
menis  of  specific  heat  and  thermal  capacity.  Designed  particularly 
for  students  in  chemistry  or  general  science.  /.,  //.;  arrange  time; 
(3  or  S)-    Professor  Caruan  and  Assistant  Professor  Saqee. 

Required:    Physics  i,  3,  or  a. 

6.  Introduction  to  Theoketical  Physics. — A  course  of  lec- 
tures and  recitations  on  some  branch  of  theoretical  ph;sics.,The 
subjects  taken  in  the  last  three  years  have  been,  mathematical  the- 
ory of  electricity  and  magnetism,  advanced  dynamics,  and  ther- 
modynamics. The  subjects  for  igoo-1901  will  be  mechanics,  theory 
of  potentiai,  and  the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity  and  mag- 
netism. /.,  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  6;  (3}.  Professor  Cakuan  and  Assist- 
ant Professor  Sages. 

Required:     Physics  i,  3,  or  2;  Mathematics  9. 

7.  Investigation  op  Speciai.  Psobleus. — An  advanced  labora- 
tory course  in  continuation  of  Physics  5.  The  student  is  given  one 
or  more  special  subjects  of  investigation  to  be  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  professors  of  the  department.  The  machine  shop 
of  the  department  makes  possible  special  and  original  apparatus.  /., 
//.;  arrange  time;  (3).  Professor  Caruan  and  Assistant  Professor 
Sager. 

Required:    Physics  4  O""  5.  or  equivalent. 
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8.  Mathematical  Physics.— A  course  of  lectnrcs  and  recita- 
tions. The  subjects  treated  are  changed  each  year,  and  are  chosen 
to  cover  the  general  subject  in  two  consecutive  years,  each  year  being 
complete  in  itself.  The  electromagnetic  theory  of  light  is  the  special 
subject  for  igoo-igoi.    /.,  //.;  amngf  time;  (3).     Professor  Cab- 

HAN. 

Required:    Physics  5  or  6. 

9.  Advanced  Elecikicai.  MtAStnuiiEHTS.— A  course  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  calibration  of  electrical  measuring  iastru- 
ments,  using  the  potentiometer  and  other  standard  methods.  //.; 
arrange  time;  (i).    Assistant  Professor  Sagex. 

Required:    Physics  4- 

COURSSS  FOR  QRADUATES 

loi.    Advanced  Physical  Measurements  and  Investigatioa 

102.  Mathematical  Physics. 

103.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  for 
Engineers. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY 

I.  PHYStoGBArHy, — Three  objects  are  aimed  at  in  this  course, 
viz. :  To  promote  the  change  in  the  method  of  teaching  geography 
so  generally  advocated  in  recent  years,  to  provide  a  rational  basis 
for  the  study  of  geographic  distribution  of  animals  and  plants,  to 
place  in  their  proper  light  the  geogra{>hic  factors  in  the  history  of 
man  and  his  present  well  being. 

The  first  p^rt  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
general  principles  of  meteorology,  oceanography,  and  climatology. 
This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  physical  geography  of  North 
America  and  Europe,  with  reference  to  the  objects  named  above,' 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has  a  good  understanding  of 
political  geography,  and  of  the  principles  of  land  development,  etc., 
as  set  forth  in  such  works  as  Davis's  Physical  Geography,  Mill's 
Realm  of  Nature,  or  Tarr's  Physical  Geography.  /.;  dmly;  3,  4;  (s). 
Professor  Rolpk  and  Mr.  Fox. 

Required:  Geology  i  or  3,  or  an  improved  entrance  credit  in 
Geology,  or  Physical  Gec^aphy. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

I.     Majob  Coubse.— This  course  is  founded  on  the  previous 

thorough  training  of  the  student  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  zoology. 

The  course  is  designed  primarily  to  prepare  those  taking  it  to  enter 

upon  the  study  of  medicine.    The  work  begins  with  a  comprehensive 
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study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  tissues  in  general,  and 
later  includes  the  structure  of  the  organs  in  particular,  with  special 
relation  to  their  functions.  The  course,  together  with  courses  in 
chemistry  recommended  for  prospective  medical  students,  will  com- 
plete 3  very  thorough  study  of  physiological  chemistry,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  normal  composition  and  functions  of  the  organs  and 
excretions.  Frequent  demonstrations  in  experimental  physiology  are 
given  before  the  class,  and  the  student  is  required  to  perform  a  num- 
ber of  such  experiments  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  in- 
structor. In  addition,  the  students,  working  in  small  groups,  will 
be  required  to  perform  assigned  experiments,  and  to  submit  their 
records  and  data  for  examination  and  criticism.  Practical  labora- 
tory work  is  insisted  on  throughout.  /..  //.;  daily;  3,  4;  (5). 
Professor  Kemp. 

Required:    Physics  I,  3;  Chemistry  i.  2,  3a,  5a.  9,  9c;  Zoology  2. 

z.  Advanced  Course, — Continuation  of  Physiology  i  through  a 
second  year.  This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  get 
as  thorough  a  training  as  possible  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  who 
can  afford  to  take  the  full  science  course  at  the  University  leading 
to  the  B.S.  degree.  The  work  will  be  made  up  of  lectures,  assigned 
reading,  and  experiments  in  the  laboratory  conducted  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Course 
I  will  necessarily  give  but  a  limited  opportunity  for  such  personal 
work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Course  a  will  enable  him  to  have 
a  fair  degree  of  experience  with  methods  and  apparatus  used  in  the 
most  advanced  lines  of  medical  study.  /.,  //.;  daily;  3,  4;  (5). 
Professor  Keup. 

3.  Investication  and  Thesis. — The  laboratory  of  the  physio- 
logical department  is  well  equipped  with  instruments  of  precision 
for  research  in  histology,  physiological  chemistry,  experimental 
physiology,  and  pharmacology.  Every  facility  and  encouragement, 
so  far  as  the  resources  of  the  laboratory  permit,  are  offered  to 
those  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  these  for  researches  leadir^ 
to  theses  for  the  bachelor's,  master's,  or  doctor's  degree,  or  for 
carrying   on   original   work  for   publication, 

4.  Minos  Course,— This  course  is  planned  for  literary  sttidents 
and  for  students  of  natural  science  specializing  in  other  lines. 
Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  those  facts  that  serve  as  a  basis  for 
practical  hygiene,  and  for  helping  students  to  teach  physiolc^  in 
high  schools.  It  will  consist  of  lecture  demonstrations,  recitations, 
and    laboratory    work.    Students   who  have     had    chemistry   and 
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zoologj  in  high  schools  may  be  admitted  to  the  course  at  the  option 
of  the  instrnctors.    //.;  daily;  7.  S;  (s).    Professor  Kekp. 
RtQuired:     Chemistry   i;   Biology   i. 

5.  SpEdAL  Physiology.  There  are  here  included  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  laboratory  work,  any  one  or  more  of  which  may  be  pur- 
sued independently  of  the  others:  (a)  The  physiology  of  foods,  and 
digestion;  (b)  the  blood,  circulation,  and  respiration;  (c)  the 
excretions,  especially  urine-analysis ;  (d)  general  physiology  of 
nerve  and  muscle;  (e)  advanced  vertebrate,  especially  human,  his- 
tology. This  course  may  be  taken  after  Physiology  4,  and  is  rec- 
ommended for  those  who  wish  to  work  a  year  in  Physiology  without 
having  the  requirements  to  enter  the  class  in  Physiology  I.  It 
may  also  be  taken  for  less  than  five  credits.  Work  to  be  arranged 
after  consultation  with    Professor    Kekp. 

6.  Hygiene.— This  eoufse  is  offered  to  both  men  and  women, 
and  must  be  taken  by  young  women  who  take  physical  training  for 
credit.  It  is  designed  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
bodily  health  and  activity.  The  course  deals  with  those  practical 
hygienic  problems  of  everyday  life  that  are  wholly  or  in  large  part 
under  the  control  of  each  individual.  /.;  M.;  8;  (i).  Professor 
Keup. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

I.  Elemektabv  Psychology. — This  course  is  intended  for  be- 
ginners in  psychology.  The  whole  field  is  covered  as  fully  as  the 
time  will  permit,  and  a  substantial  basis  is  given  for  further  studies 
in  p3ycho1(^7,  philosophy,  and  education.  James's  Psychology 
is  used  as  a  text.    //.;  M.,  W..  F.;  s;  (3}.    Mr.  . 

Required:     At   least   one   year  of   university   work. 

3.  ExpauMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY. — The  objcct  of  the  course  is 
to  give  the  student  an  acquaintance  with  normal  psychical  phe- 
nomena and  training  in  laboratory  methods.  The  laboratory  peri- 
ods are  devoted  to  experiments  in  sensation  and  the  time  relations 
in  mental  processes.  Lectures,  recitations,  themes,  and  laboratory 
work.  Two  lectures  weekly  and  six  hours'  laboratory  work.  I.; 
Uetttres,  M.,  W.;  4!  arrange  time  (or  laboratory;  (s).  Professor 
Dextei  and  Mr. . 

Required:    Two  years  of  university  work. 

3.  This  is  a  Contimuation  or  Course  3.  The  laboratory 
method  will  be  continued  in  the  study  of  the  higher  psychic  activi- 
ties. The  work  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  teacher. 
//.;  Ucturet,  M.,  W.;  4;  arrange  time  for  laboralory;  ($).  'Prty- 
fesaor  Dextek  and  Mr.  

Reqttved:    Two  years  of  university  work. 
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4.  Genehc  Psychology. — It  is  the  plan  of  this  course  to  take 
up  in  their  natural  order  the  various  developmental  stages  of  the 
human  mind  from  the  earliest  days  of  infancy.  The  more  sub- 
stantial results  of  child  study  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  first  part  of 
the  course,  while  the  latter  part  is  devoted  to  the  phenomena  of 
adolescence,  and  the  intellectual  problems  confrontinK  ^^^  youth. 
The  development  of  the  nervous  system  and  grov^th  of  the  body 
are  traced  in  connection  with  the  mental  development,  and  the 
critical  peri&ds  of  both  are  given  carefu!  attention.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  pedagogy,  and  to  assist  the  student 
in  solving,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  psychology,  the  ethical  and 
social' problems  of  his  own  life.    /.;  Tit.,  Th.;  2;  (g).    Mr.  . 

Required:    Two  years  of  university  work. 

8.  Psychological  Seminary. — In  this  course,  for  the  com- 
ing year,  the  history  of  psychology  will  be  taken  up,  beginning  with 
Locke  and  continuing  down  through  its  experimental  development, 
including  the  recent  aspects  of  the  subject.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  periodical  literature  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  reports. 
/.,  //.;  arrange  time;  (i).    Mr. . 

Required:     Psychology  I. 

COURSE  FOR  QRADUATEB 

loi.  Research  Coubse.— Though  primarily  for  graduates,  this 
course  may  be  taken  by  seniors  who  give  evidence  of  suitable 
preparation.  If  laboratory  work,  it  must  be  preceded  by  psychol- 
ogy I,  2,  and  3.  For  other  than  a  laboratory  subject  the  required 
preparation  will  depend  upon  the  subject.  It  is  intended  that  work 
in  this  course  shall  result  in  contributions  to  science. 

PUBLIC  LAW  AND  AD>fINISTRATION 

1.  Political  iKSTiruTiotfs. — Comparative  study  of  modern 
political  systems,  their  historical  development  and  practical  opera- 
tion. Lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports,  and  discussions.  The 
first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  leading  features  of  national  and  state 
government  of  the  United  States ;  in  the  second  semester  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  leading  European  states  are  studied.  In  connec- 
tion with  History  2  this  course  makes  a  full  study  running  through 
the  year.  (See  announcement  under  History  a.)  /.,  //.;  M.,  W., 
P-i  4J  (3)-    Professor  Tooke. 

2.  JuMSPBUDENCE. — Elementary  course  in  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, and  classification  of  law,  followed  by  an  introduction  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  English  Coounon  Law.  /.,  //.;  Tu., 
Th.;  3;  (3).    Professor  Tooke. 
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3.  Rohan  Law.— Early  History.  The  classical  jurisprudence. 
Legislation  of  Justinian.  Influence  of  the  Roman  system.  Read- 
ings and  lectures,    /.,  //.;  arrange  time;  (2).    Professor  Scott. 

4.  Imtermational  Law.— Sources  and  historical  development. 
Essential  powers  of  states,  their  rights  and  obligations.  Laws  and 
usage  in  times  of  war.    /.,  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  4;  (x).    Professor  Scott 

5.  Co.xPABATivE  Aduinibtrative  Law. — General  principles  of 
the  administration  law  of  the  United  States.  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  The  appointment,  tenure,  and  duties  of  officers.  Histor- 
ical and  comparative  study  of  local  government.  /.,  //.;  M.,  W.; 
3;  (3)-    Professor  Tooke.     [Not  given  in  igoi-igoa.] 

Required:    Public  Law  and  Administration  i,  3. 

6.  Coupaxatite  CoNSTrrimoKAL  Law.— A  comparative  study 
from  original  sources  of  the  constitutions  of  the  leading  European 
states.  In  connection  with  Law  Z2,  this  course  counts  six  semester 
hours.    /.;  M.,  W.;  3:  (a).    Professor  Tooki. 

Required:     Public  Law  and  Administration  I,  3. 

7.  Law  oy  Municipal  Cokfosations. — History  and  l^pl  status 
of  the  American  municipality.  //.;  M.,  IV.;  i;  (2).  Professor 
TooKt 

9.  Seuinakv  in  MuNiapAL  Instttutiohs. — Open  to  graduates 
and  seniors.    /.,  //.;  arrange  time;  (2).     Professor  Tooke. 

RAILWAY  ENGINEERING 

I.  LocoiionvB  Engines. — This  work  is  a  study  of  the  con- 
structive features  of  the  locomotive  in  all  its  parts  and  of  their  rela- 
tions. The  development,  applications,  and  limitations  of  the  various 
types  and  their  special  study  with  reference  to  the  relations  between 
boiler  and  cylinder  capacity,  weight  on  drivers,  speed,  hauling  ca- 
pacity, etc.  Tendencies  in  design.  Includes  also  a  study  of  all 
accessory  apparatus  used  in  the  operation  of  locomotives.  /.;  Tu., 
Th.;  i;  (2).    Mr.  ScHMmT. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  i;  Physics  i,  3; 
Mechanical  Engineering  7. 

3.  LocouonvE  Engine  Design. — The  proportions  and  dimen- 
sions of  standard  locomotives  are  carefully  studied.  Calculations 
and  designs  relating  to  boiler  and  engine  details,  cylinder  propor- 
tions for  compound  types  of  slide,  valves  and  valve  gears.  /.;  Tu., 
W.,  Th.;  6,  7,  8;  (3).    Assistant  Professor  Goodenough. 

Required:  Mechanical  Engineering  1  to  7,  16,  17 ;  Theoretical 
and  Applied  Mechanics  I,  2. 

3.    Shop  Systcus. — Lectures  and  readings.     Visits  of  inspec- 
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tion.     A  study  of  the  proceedings  of  the  societies  and  railway  clubs 
and  the  technical  press.    /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  s,  3,  4;  (2).    Mr.  Schmidt. 

4.  Locomotive  Road  Tests. — Arrangements  for  locomotive  road 
tests  have  been  perfected  with  several  roads  entering  Champaign 
and  Urbana.  Already  five  locomotives  have  been  equipped  for  this 
work  and  tests  made  in  actual  service  conditions.  This  work  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  dynamometer  and  railway  test 
cars  which  are  now  at  the  service  of  the  department.  This  cours« 
includes  also  brake  tests  and  other  laboratory  work.  /.;  M.,  F.; 
(4).    Mr.  Schmidt. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  3;  Mechanical 
Engineering   i   to  7,   14- 

5.  CoMFRESSED  Air  in  Railway  Service. — This  will  include  a 
careful  study  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  air-brake 
system  in  detail.  The  air-brake  instruction  cars  of  the  I.  C.  R.  R. 
and  the  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  make  frequent  stops  at  these  points, 
and  the  instructors  in  charge  kindly  devote  sufhcient  time  to  illus- 
trate and  explain  the  operation  of  the  air-brake. 

The  use  of  compressed  air  in  shop  service  is  also  studied.  //.; 
W.;  6,  7.  8;  (i).    Mr.  Schkidt. 

Required:     Mechanical  Engineering  7. 

6.  Railway  Estiuates. — A  study  of  costs  of  materials  and 
repairs.  Forms  of  specifications  for  supplies.  Costs  of  operation 
and  maintenance  of  foreign  and  American  practice  compared.  //.; 
Ti*.;  2,  3;  (i).    Professor  Bbeckenridce. 

Required:     Railway  Engineering  i  to  4. 

7.  Advanced  Designing. — Under  this  head  attention  will  be 
paid  to  details  of  rolling  stock,  pumps,  gas  and  oil  engines  for  water 
supply.  Special  machinery  for  repair  shop  service,  turntables,  and 
advanced  problems  relating  to  locomotive  design.  //.;  M.,  W.,  Th.; 
^,  3.  4;  (3)-    Assistant  Professor  Goodenough. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  3;  Railway  En- 
gineering I,  4. 

8.  Dynamometer  Car  Tests.— Investigations  will  be  made  un- 
der actual  road  conditions  relating  to  hauling  capacity  of  engines, 
train  resistance,  due  to  acceleration,  grades,  curves,  and  wind  pres- 
sure. Air-brake  service  inspections.  Automatic  records  of  track 
conditions  as  to  gauge,  surface,  joints,  and  elevation  of  rails.  Tests 
at  stationary  plants  and  railway  shops  will  be  made. 

Arrangements  for  careful  and  scientific  sampling  of  fuels,  boiler 
waters,  oils,  paints,  varnishes,  and  railway  supplies  for  analysis  and 
tests  will  be  included  in  this  work.    //.;  F.;  (z).    Mr.  Schuiixt. 

Required:     Railway  Engineering  4. 
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RHETORIC  AND  ORATORY 

I.  Rhetoric  akd  Themes. — Required  for  students  in  the  Col- 
l<^c  of  Literature  and  Arts.  One  two-page  theme  a  week  criticised 
by  the  class  and  by  the  instructor.  Weekly  report  on  assigned  read- 
ing. Cairns'  Forms  of  Discourse.  /.  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  section  A, 
i;  section  B,  2;  section  C,  3;   (3).     Miss  Kyle  and  Mr.  Gbakam. 

z.  Rhetoric  and  Themes, — Required  for  students  in  the  Col- 
leges of  Agriculture,  Science,  and  Engineering.  One  two-page 
theme  2  week,  with  an  occasional  four-page  thenie,  criticised  by  the 
class  and  by  the  instructor.  Weekly  report  on  assigned  reading. 
Cairti's  Forros  of  Discourse.  /.;  M.,  W.,  P.;  sections  A,  B,  C,  2; 
section  D,  3;  seclions  E,  F,  7;  section  G,  S.  II.;  M„  W.,  F.;  sec- 
tions A,  B,  C,  i;  sections  D,  E,  F,  7;  section  G,  8;  (3)-  Miss  Kyle, 
Mr.  GraraUj  and  Mr.  Adaus. 

3.  English  Composition.— Daily  themes  one  page  in  length 
with  exercises  not  to  exceed  four  pages  in  length  every  fortnight. 
All  written  work  is  criticised  by  the  instructor,  and,  if  necessary,  is 
required  to  be  rewritten,  Wendell's  English  Composition,  /.,  //.; 
M.,   W.,  F.;  section  A,  3;  section  B,  4;   (s).     Professor   T,   A. 

Required:    Rhetoric  and  Oratory  I  or  3, 

4a.  Argumentative  Composition. — Lectures  on  the  principles 
of  argumentation.  Practice  in  the  preparation  of  briefs  and  foren- 
sics.  During  the  semester  each  student  will  write  two  briefs  and 
two  forensics,  which  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
analysis,  evidence,  constructive  argument,  refutation,  and  persuasion. 
Baker's  Principles  of  Argumentation.  /,;  M„  W.,  F.;  4;  (3).  Mr. 
Adams.  ■* 

Required:    Rhetoric  and  Oratory  I  or  2. 

4b.  Exposition. — Practice  in  the  preparation  of  formal  ad- 
dresses; study  and  analysis  of  modern  orations  with  the  object 
of  understanding  their  general  structure;  criticism  and  suggestion 
regarding  sequence,  emphasis,  climax,  and  illustration.  //.;  M.,  IV., 
F.;  4:  (3).    Mr  Adams, 

Required:    Rhetoric  and  Oratory  i  or  2, 

5.  Oral  Discussion. — Weekly  debates  on  economic  and  politi- 
cal subjects,  preceded  by  briefs;  criticism  of  form,  delivery,  and 
subject-matter.  Adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  who  have  had 
experience  in  debating.    /.,  //.;  Th.;  8,  9;  (2).    Mr.  Adams. 

Required:    Rhetoric  and  Oratory  i  or  2. 

6a.     English  Composition    (Advanced  Course).— Two  three- 
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page  exercises  a  week  and  four  long  themes  a  semester.  Written 
criticism  of  themes  by  both  students  and  instructor;  all  long  themes 
to  be  rewritten  after  critidam.  Bates's  Talks  on  Writing  English. 
/.;  M.,  W.,  P.;  2;  (3).    Professor  T.  A.  Clark. 

Required:    Rhetoric  and  Oratory  i  and  3. 

6b.  Engusb  Composition  anb  Litoiature.  The  study  of 
rhetorical  principles,  as  seen  in  literary  masterpieces.  Rhetorical 
analysis  of  the  essays  of  Swift,  Lamb,  Newman,  Arnold,  and  others. 
Two  three-page  themes  a  week  and  one  long  exercise  a  semester. 
//.;  M.,  IV.  P.;  i;  {3).    Professor  T.  A.  Clark. 

Required:     Rhetoric  and  Oratory  i  and  3. 

7a.  Public  Speaking.— A  course  for  practical  training  in  public 
speaking,  beginning  with  the  recitation  sf  simple  narrative  and  de- 
scriptive selections  and  proceeding  with  more  difficult  extracts  from 
orations,  according  to  individual  ability.  The  object  is  to  secure 
naturalness  in  form  and  directness  in  delivery.  Criticism  and  in- 
struction regarding  position,  enunciation,  volume,  inflection,  and 
gesture.  The  number  admitted  to  this  course  is  limiied  to  tkirly- 
sis.    I.;  sections  on  M.,  Tu.,  and  F.;  7:  (i).    Mr.  Adaus. 

7b.  Public  Sfeakiko. — Same  as  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  7a,  be- 
ginning with  the  second  semester.  This  course  is  not  open  to  those 
who  have  taken  Rhetoric  and  Oratoiy  7a,  //.;  section  A,  M;  section 
B.  Tu.;  section  C,  F;  7;  (i).    Mr.  Adams. 

8.  Seminary. — Methods  of  teaching  English  Composition. 
Open  to  senior  and  graduate  students.  /.  or  II.;  IV.;  arrange  time; 
(z).    Professor  T.  A.  Clark. 

SOCTOLOGY 
[See  under  Anthropology  and  Economics,  pp.  187,  216.] 
SPANISH 
I.     Grammar    and    Reading. — Edgren's    Spanish    Grammar; 
Knapp's  Spanish  Readings;   Cervantes'  Don  Quixote;  outlines  of 
Spanish  literature.    /.,  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  arrange  time;  (3).     Pro- 
fessor Fairfield. 

THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED  MECHANICS 

[See  Mechanics,  p.  2S5-1 

VETERINARY  SOENCE 

I.     Anatomy  and  Physiology.— The  anatomy  and  physiology 

of  the  domestic  animals,  diseases  of  the  bony  structure  and  lameness. 
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The  instruction  is  given  by  lectures  aided  by  demon stntions  with 
use  of  skeletons,  and  oi  other  appanttus,  as  follows :  Dr.  Aiuottx's 
complete  model  of  the  horie,  which  is  in  ninety-seven  pieces  and 
exhibits  three  thousand  details  of  structure;  Papier-macke  model 
of  the  horse's  foot;  the  teeth  of  the  horse;  and  dissections  of 
animals.  This  work  is  supplemented  with  the  study  of  text-books. 
Strangeway's  Veterinary  Anatomy,  Mills's  Animal  Physiology,  and 
Diseases  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  /.;  daily;  3;  ($)•  Professor 
UcIntosb.  • 

2.  Veiemmaby  Matebia  Medica.— This  subject,  which  treats  of 
the  agents  for  the  cure  of  disease  or  in}tiry,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  health  among  domestic  animals,  it  taught  by  lectures  and  text- 
books, illustiated  by  specimens  of  the  drugs  used  in  veterinary  prac- 
tice. The  compounding  of  medicines  also  receives  attention.  Text- 
book, Pinlay  Dun's  Veterinary  Materia  Medica.  /.,  //.;  daily; 
2;  (si-    Professor  McImiosh. 

3.  Theoby  akd  I^cna  of  Vstedikaky  MEoicutE  and  Suh- 
CERY. — This  subject  is  taught  by  lectures  and  text-books  on  the  dis- 
eases of  domestic  animals,  and  is  illustrated  with  specimens  of  mor- 
bid anatomy  and  by  observations  and  practice  at  the  free  clinics. 
The  latter  are  held  at  the  Veterinary  Infirmary  once  a  week.  The 
students  assist  in  the  operations,  and  thus  obtain  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  Dissections  and  pott-mcrtem  examinations  are 
made  as  cases  present  themselves.  Text-books,  Diseases  of  Horses 
and  Cattle,  by  D.  Mcintosh,  and  Williams's  Practice  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  /.  or  II.;  daily;  4;  (5)-  Professor  Mc- 
Ihidsh. 

4.  Minor. — The  principal  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  their 
symptoms  and  treatment.  //.;  ^rtl  half;  daily;  3;  (2^).  Professor 
McIniosh. 

[Clinic  on  Wednesday  for  all  courses.] 

ZOOLOGY 
I.  Geiterai.  Invebtebbatb  Zoology.— This  course  is  arranged 
with  special  reference  to  teachers  of  zoology  and  to  students  who  in- 
tend to  take  either  a  general  or  a  special  course  of  some  length  in 
this  stibject  or  in  entomology.  Following  upon  zoology  10,  it  extends 
somewhat  the  series  of  type  forms  presented  under  that  head,  and 
lays  the  foundation  for  a  knowledge  of  animal  development.  It  is 
largely  given,  however,  to  a  study  of  the  invertebrate  animals  com- 
monly fonnd  in  Illinois,  with  special  attention  to  their  distribution, 
their  habits,  and  their  life  histories,  and  to  the  adaptive  structures 
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which  exhibit  or  determine  their  relations  to  their  < 
Field  work  and  its  methods  are  included  in  the  course,  and  the 
organization  of  its  instruction  is  such  as  to  permit  some  diversity 
in  the  work  of  different  students.  //.;  lecture,  M.,  W.,  F.;  i;  labora- 
tory, 7  periods;  arrange  time;  (5).  Assistant  Professor  Surra  and 
Mr.  McClellan. 

Required:  Art  and  Design  i:  an  entrance  credit  in  chemistry 
or  Chemistry  1,  Zoology  10  or  Entomology  1. 

2.  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy. — In  the 
laboratory  work  of  this  course  principal  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  anatomy  of  Necturus  and  to  anatomical  and  systematic  studies 
of  fishes,  birds,  and  mammals,  especial  reference  being  had  to  the 
anatomy  of  man.  The  more  difficult  parts  of  laboratory  technology 
will  be  given  in  this  course,  which  will  also  contain  lectures  on  the 
general  theory  of  organic  development  as  illustrated  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  descent  of  man.  /.;  daily;  lecture,  Tu.,  Th.;  4;  laboratory,  8 
periods;  arrange  time;  (5).    Assistant  Professor  Smith. 

Required:    The  same  as  for  Zoology  I. 

3.  Vertebrate  Embryology. — This  course  begins  wiih  a  study 
of  the  sex  cells  and  a  discussion  of  theories  of  heredity,  followed 
by  a  consideration  of  the  early  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
egg.  The  formation  of  the  vertebrate  body  is  then  studied  in  the 
amphibian,  the  chick,  and  the  pig.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  prep- 
aration of  embryological  material  and  in  graphic  reconstruction  from 
serial  sections.    //.;  daily;  4,  j;  (s).    Mr.  McClellan. 

Required:    Zoology  3. 

4.  Advanced  Zoology. — Under  this  head  is  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  advanced  work  for  one  or  two  semesters  along 
lines  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  instructor.  It  may  in- 
clude field  and  systematic  zoology-  or  a  laboratory  course  in  mam- 
malian anatomy,  but  is  otherwise  essentially  a  research  course  for 
students  specializing  in  zoology.  One  semester  of  this  course  will 
be  required  of  all  intending  to  graduate  with  a  zoological  thesis. 
If  live  or  more  students  oiler  for  the  same  work  under  this  head  they 
will  receive  class  instruction,  but  otherwise  students  in  this  course 
will  commonly  be  assembled  as  a  class  only  for  seminary  work. 
From  those  taking  this  course  selection  of  student  assistants  for  the 
zoological  laboratories  will  commonly  be  made,  credit  being  given  on 
the  course  for  such  assistance  according  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  head  of  the  department,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  college 
faculty.    /.,  //.;  arrange  lime;  (5).    Assistant  Professor  Smith. 

Required:     Zooli^iy  i,  2. 
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5.  Eleu«ta«y  Ektomouigy.— (See  Entomology   i.) 

6.  Genexai.  Entouology. — (See  Entomology  2,  3.) 

7.  Practical  Entomology.— {See  Entomology  4.) 

8.  Thesis  Invkstigatioh. — Candidates  for  graduation  in  the 
College  of  Science  who  select  a  zoolc^cal  subject  as  a  thesis  are 
required  to  spend  three  hours  a  day  during  their  senior  year  in 
making  an  investigation  of  some  selected  zoological  subject.  While 
this  work  is  done  tinder  Che  general  supervision  of  an  instructor, 
it  is  in  its  methods  and  responsibilities  essentially  original  work. 
/.,  //.;  daily;  arrange  lime;  (s).  Professor  FOHBES  and  Assistant 
Professor  Smjth. 

Re<iuired:  Two  years  in  zooli^cal  courses,  including  one 
semester  of  Zoology  4. 

9.  Teacheks'  Coubsb  in  Zoology. — This  course  is  offered  espe- 
cially to  prospective  teachers  of  zoology  in  high  schools  or  colleges. 
Itwill  include  a  reviewof  such  parts  of  their  earlierwork  as  are  most 
closely  related  to  their  prospective  teaching,  the  subject  being  studied 
now  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  rather  than  that  of  the 
student  merely.  Additional  work  in  the  field,  laboratory,  and  library 
will  be  given  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  student's  knowledge  and 
to  give  practice  in  methods  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  him.  The 
management  of  excursions,  the  collection  and  preparation  of  material, 
the  selection,  assignment,  and  management  of  subjects  for  individual 
study,  and  the  determination  and  study  of  the  animal  forms  of 
a  restricted  locality,  are  examples  of  this  work.  High  school 
courses  of  zoological  study  will  be  collected,  compared,  and  criti- 
cised, and  methods  of  management  and  instruction  in  secondary 
schools  will  be  compared  and  discussed  with  reference  to  general 
pedagc^cal  theory  and  to  the  special  ends  of  the  teacher  of 
zoology.  The  work  will  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the 
educational  department  of  the  University,  and  the  professors 
of  that  department  will  share  in  it  as  may  seem  necessary. 
Those  taking  this  course  will  be  given  the  preference, 
other  things  being  equal,  in  selecting  student  assistants  in 
zoology  and  in  recommending  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  Those 
taking  the  lectures  only  will  receive  a  three-hour  credit;  those  taking 
the  field  and  laboratory  work  without  the  lectures  will  receive  a 
two-hotu"  credit.    //.;  daily;  6,  7;  (s).    Professor  Forbes. 

Required:  Zoology  1 1  also  Zoology  z'  or  Entomology  2,  or  En- 
tomology 3- 

10.  Elemektary  Zoology — This  is  a  field,  laboratory,  and  lec- 
ture coarse,  mainly  on  the  morphology,  physiology,  and  oecology  of 
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type  forms,  and  on  the  more  obvious  features  of  cytology  and  de- 
velopment. The  work  is  so  directed  as  to  lead  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  simpler  generalizations  of  zoological  theory,  and  is  intended 
especially  as  a  preparation  for  the  more  extensive  and  thorough  work 
of  courses  i  and  2.  h  is  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  wish 
to  give  no  more  than  a  semester  to  a  zoological  course.  Students 
who  present  an  entrance  credit  in  zoology  or  biology  may  take  as  a 
fractional  course  those  parts  of  this  work  not  covered  in  their  pre- 
vious study.  /.;  dailyi  I,  2;  (s).  Assistant  Professor  Suitr  and 
Mr.  McClellan. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES 

101.  Plankton  Zoology.— Under  this  head  instruction  and 
practice  will  be  given  \a  modem  methods  of  studying  minute  forms 
of  aquatic  life  with  the  aid  of  B  plankton  apparatus  and  laboratory 
equipment.  This  work  will  include  both  a  qualitative  and  a  quantita- 
tive investigation  of  the  minute  zoological  contents  of  a  selected  body 
of  water,  carried  on  systematically  through  a  considerable  period, 
and  the  generalization  of  the  results  of  such  study  by  the  metho'ls 
peculiar  to  the  planktologisL 

IQ3.  Pbksh-watxk  Ichthyology.— The  large  collections  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  Universi^  and  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural 
History,  together  with  the  ichthyolog^cal  library  of  the  latter,  will 
be  open  to  students  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ichthy- 
ology of  a  fresh-water  situation.  Both  qualitative  and  quantitative 
Studies  of  the  fishes  of  a  selected  body  of  water  will  be  made,  and 
papers  will  be  written  presenting  the  results  of  personal  studies  in 
this  field. 

103.  Frish-wateb  and  Tebrestrial  Amn alius.— This  is  an  ap- 
plication of  the  methods  of  the  zoological  laboratory  to  the  study  of 
the  annelid  worms  of  the  land  and  of  the  inland  waters  of  North 
America.  The  description  of  genera  and  species,  practice  in  drawing 
for  publication,  and  experimental  work  on  the  pt^rsiology  and  oecol- 
ogy  of  selected  forms  will  be  included  in  this  course. 
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The  usual  bachelors'  d^;rees  are  conferred  upon  those 
who  satisfactorily  complete  the  courses  of  study  described 
under  the  different  colleges  and  schools.  A  candidate  for 
a  bachelor's  degree  must  pass  in  the  subjects  marked  pre- 
scribed in  his  chosen  course,  and  must  conform  to  the 
directions  given  in  connection  with  that  course  in  regard  to 
electives.  In  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  of  Science, 
and  of  Agriculture,  credit  for  130  hours  is  required  for 
graduation.  In  the  College  of  Engineering,  in  the  College 
of  Law,  and  in  the  Schools  of  Music  and  Library  Science 
the  candidate  must  complete  the  course  of  study  as  laid 
down.  The  number  of  hours  required  includes  five  in  mili- 
tary science,  and  two  and  one-half  in  physical  training  for 
men,  and  three  in  physical  training  for  women.  Men  ex- 
cased  from  the  military  requirements,  and  women  who  do 
not  take  courses  in  physical  trainii^,  must  elect  in  lieu 
thereof  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  in  other  subjects. 

In  all  cases  in  which  a  thesis  is  required,*  the  subject 
must  be  announced  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember, and  the  completed  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the 
dean  of  the  proper  college  by  June  ist.  The  work  must  be 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in  whose  depart- 
ment the  subject  naturally  belongs,  and  miust  be  in  the  line 
of  the  course  of  study  for  which  a  degree  is  expected.  The 
thesis  must  be  presented  upon  regulation  paper,  and  will  be 
deposited  in  the  library  of  the  University. 
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1.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  those 
who  complete  a  course  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts. 

2.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  on 
those  who  complete  a  course  in  the  College  of  Engineering, 
of  Science,  or  of  Agriculture.  The  name  of  the  course  will 
be  inserted  in  the  diploma. 

3.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred  on  those 
who  complete  the  course  in  the  College  of  Law. 

4.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  conferred  on 
those  who  complete  the  course  in  the  College  of  Medicine. 

5.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  is  con- 
ferred on  those  who  complete  the  course  in  the  School  of 
Library  Science. 

6.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  conferred  on 
those  who  complete  one  of  the  courses  in  the  School  of 
Music. 

7.  The  d^ree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  is  conferred 
on  those  who  have  satisfied  the  requirements  therefor  in 
the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

ADVANCED  DEGREES 
No  degrees  are  given  for  study  in  absentia,  except  that 
graduates  of  this  University,  who  become  members  of  ihe 
Graduate  School  and  reside  elsewhere,  may  receive  a  second, 
or  master's,  degree,  upon  the  completion  of  their  courses  of 
study  within  not  less  than  three  years  of  the  date  of  re[fis- 
tration.  For  a  graduate  of  this  University,  who  has  won' 
recognized  distinction  in  a  special  line  of  investigation,  and 
who  otherwise  fulfills  the  conditions  for  a  doctor's  degree, 
the  requirement  of  residence  for  that  degree  will  be  such 
as  may  be  imposed  by  the  General  Faculty  of  the  University, 
on  presentation  of  the  case  by  the  Council  of  Administration. 
Advanced  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity only  upon  recommendation  of  the  General  Faculty, 
based  upon  information  furnished  by  the  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration. 
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SECOND  DEGREES 

.  The  second  degrees  conferred  by  this  University  are  as 
follows : 

Master  of  Arts,  after  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Master  of  Science,  after  Bachelor  of  Science  in  courses 
of  the  colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Science. 

Master  of  Architecture,  after  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
.courses  in  Architecture  and  Architectural  Engineering. 

Civil  Engineer,  after  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  course 
-in  Civil  Engineering. 

Electrical  Engineer,  after  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the 
course  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Mechanical  Engineer,  after  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the 
course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  after  Graduate  in  Pharmacy, 

Graduates  of  other  colleges  and  universities  which  have 
equivalent  requirements  for  baccalaureate  degrees  may  be 
given  second  degrees  determined  in  kind  by  comparison  with 
the  usa^fc  described  above. 

All  candidates  for  second  degrees  are  required  to  regis- 
ter in  the  Graduate  School ;  to  conform  to  the  conditions 
outlined  under  "Admission,"  "Registration,"  and  "Exami- 
nations" (pp.  42  and  58) ;  to  pursue  an  approved  course  of 
study  for  one  academic  year  in  residence,  or,  in  the  case  of 
graduates  of  this  University,  for  three  years  in  absentia; 
and  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  upon  all  the  studies 
of  the  approved  course. 

Each  candidate  for  a  second  degree  must  present  an 
acceptable  thesis  in  the  line  of  his  major  subject  of  study. 
The  subject  of  this  thesis  must  be  announced  to  the  Dean 
of  the  General  Faculty  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  in 
November  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  course  is  to 
be  ccsnpleted.  The  completed  thesis,  upon  regulation  paper, 
must  be  presented,  with  the  certified  approval  of  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge,  to  the  Council  of  Administration  not  later 
than  June  ist. 
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The  period  of  required  study  begins  from  the  date  of 
registration  in  the  Graduate  School. 

DOCTOR'S  DEORBB 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  conferred 
upon  any  member  of  the  Graduate  School  of  not  less  than 
three  years'  standing  who  shall  have  reached  high  attain- 
ments in  scholarship,  including  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  French,  and  German  languages  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  research  in  his  principal  specialty,  who  shall  have  shown . 
marked  ability  in  some  line  of  literary  or  scientific  investiga- 
tion, and  shall  haive  presented  a  thesis  giving  clear  indica- 
tions of  such  scholarship  and  of  such  power  of  research.  At 
least  the  first  two,  or  the  last  one,  of  the  three  years  of  study 
must  be  in  residence  at  the  University,  and  the  entire  course 
of  study  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Graduate  Schod. 

The  time  and  study  required  for  a  master's  degree  may 
be  included  in  the  three  years  required,  but  approval  of  a 
course  of  study  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  be  upon  the  con- 
dition that  the  candidate  is  prepared  through  his  baccatau- 
■  reate  work,  or  otherwise,  to  enter  at  once  upon  advanced 
studies  in  the  line  of  his  major  subject,  and  that  work  on 
this  major  subject  be  continued  through  the  three  years. 

The  final  examination  of  a  candidate  for  the  doctor's 
degree  is  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  head 
of  the  department  under  which  the  major  sfibject  has  been 
pursued,  as  chairman,  and  of  not  less  than  two  additional 
members  of  the  General  Facidty  of  the  University,  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  by  the  Council  of  Administration. 
This  examination  covers  the  subjects  of  the  course  approved 
for  the  degree,  but  is  specially  searching  upon  that  on 
which  the  major  work  has  been  done.  This  examination 
occurs  in  the  week  preceding  that  upon  which  commence- 
ment day  occurs. 

Each  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  announce  to 
the  Dean  of  the  General  Faculty  a  thesis  subject  not  later 
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than  the  first  Monday  in  November  of  the  academic  year 
at  the  close  of  which  the  award  of  the  degree  is  ex- 
pected, A  fair  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  submitted,  with 
a  certiiied  approval  of  the  ccnnmittee  on  examinations,  to 
the  Council  of  Administration  not  later  than  the  first  day 
of  June.  If  the  thesis  is  approved  by  the  Gjuncil  the 
candidate  must  have  it  printed  and  must  deposit  not  less 
than  one  hundred  copies  with  the  librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity, 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Trnstees  of  the  University  have  established  eight 
fellowships,  each  with  a  stipend  of  three  hundred  dollars, 
payable  in  ten  monthly  installments. 

The  rules  gpveming  appointments  to  these  fellowships 
are  as  follows : 

1.  The  purpose  of  these  fellowships 'shall  be  to  promote 
advanced  sdiolarship  and  original  research  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

2.  The  fellowships  shall  be  open  to  graduates  of  this 
and  similar  institutions.  Those  who  are  to  complete  an 
under-graduate  coucse  previous  to  the  academic  year  for 
which  appomtsnents  are  made  shall  be  eligible,  with  others, 
as  candidates. 

3.  Nominations  to  fellowships,  accompanied  by  assign- 
ments to  special  departments  of  the  University  for  instruc- 
tional work,  shall  be  made  by  the  Council  of  Administration 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  upon  applications  received 
by  the  President  of  the  University  each  year,  not  later  than 
the  twenty-fifth  day.  of  April.  These  nominations  shall  be 
made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  called  for  that  purpose 
within  the  month  of  May.  The  appointments  by  the  Trus- 
tees are  made  at  their  regular  meeting  in  June,  and  shall 
take  effect  the  first  day  of  the  following  September.  Va- 
cancies may  be  filled  by  similar  nominations  and  appcMnt- 
ments  at  other  times. 

4.  Nominaticms  to  fellowships  shall  be  made  upon  the 
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grounds  of  worthiness  of  character,  scholastic  attainments, 
and  promise  of  success  in  the  principal  line  of  study  or 
research  to  which  the  candidate  proposes  to  devote  himself. 
Consideration  shall  also  be  given  to  the  probable  value  or 
usefulness  of  the  services  of  the  candidate  as  an  assistant  in 
instruction,  but  this  shall  not  be  deemed  the  primary  object 
of  the  appointment.  Other  things  being  equal,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  those  graduates  of  this  University  who  have 
pursued  a  specialized  course.* 

5.  Candidates  must  present,  with  their  applications,  full 
information  concerning  themselves  and  their  qualifications 
for  advanced  study  and  research  work,  including  any  written 
or  printed  essays  or  results  of  investigation,  and  must  name 
the  subject  in  which  they  wish  to  do  their  major  work. 

6.  Fellowships  shall  be  good  for  one  year.  Appoint- 
ments may  not  usually  be  renewed  to  the  same  persons,  and 
in  no  case  for  more  than  one  addit>(HiaI  year ;  but  an  appoint- 
ment as  honorary  fellow,  without  stipend,  may  be  made  as 
specified  for  paid  fellowships  in  the  case  of  anyone  who  has 
held  a  regular  fellowship  and  has  shown  distinguished  merit 
in  his  work. 

7.  Fellows  shall  be  constituted  members, of  the  Grad- 
uate School,  shall  have  all  of  the  privileges  and  bear  all  of 
the  responsibilities  of  such  membership.  Each  regular  fel- 
low may  be  called  upon  to  render  service  in  instruction 
throughout  the  year  in  the  department  in  which  his  major 
subject  lies,  equal  to  one  hour  daily  of  class  instruction  or  to 
two  hours  daily  of  laboratory  supervision.  This  service  will 
receive  such  credit  as  the  Council  of  Administration  may 
determine  in  each  case.  Blank  forms  for  application  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  Registrar. 

oribediaDiiciiiuidmBtliematiciilitroupi  id  llw  Collate  o?  £^encc,°oI  tE" CoI^'Ik 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 
STATE 

A  law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  at  the  session  of  1895  provides  that  there  may  be 
awarded  annually  to  each  county  of  the  state  one  state 
scholarship  and  one  additional  scholarship  for  each  sena- 
torial district  in  excess  of  one  in  any  county.  The  holder 
thereof  must  be  a  resident  of  the  senatorial  district  to  which 
he  is  accredited,  and  is  entitled  to  free  tuition  in  other  than 
the  preparatory  and  professional  schools  of  the  University, 

A  competitive  examination  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  held  at  the 
county  courthouse  in  each  county  of  the  state  upon  the  first 
Saturday  of  June  in  each  and  every  year  by  the  county  su- 
perintendem  of  schools  upon  such  branches  of  study  as  said 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  President  of 
said  University  may  dean  best. 

Questions  for  such  examinations  shall  be  prepared  and 
furnished  by  the  President  of  the  University  to  the  Superin- 
tendent-of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  attend  to  the  print- 
ing and  distribution  thereof  to  the  several  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools  prior  to  such  examinations. 

The  taw  also  provides  that  in  case  the  scholarship  in  any 
county  is  not  claimed  by  a  resident  of  that  county,  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  may  fill  the  same  by  ap- 
pointing some  candidate  first  entitled  to  a  vacancy  in  some 
other  county. 

Candidates  to  be  eligible  to  a  state  scholarship  must  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  residents 
of  their  respective  counties  for  the  year  preceding  the  exami- 
nation. 

A  student  holding  a  state  scholarship  who  shall  make  it 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President  of  the  University 
that  he  requires  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
funds  to  defray  his  expenses  while  in  attendance,  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  be  granted  such  a  leave  of  ab- 
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sence,  and  may  be  allowed  a  period  not  exceeding  six  years 
from  the  commencement  thereof  for  the  completion  of  his 
course  at  said  University. 

The  examinations  will  be  held  June  i,  1901,  and  June  7, 
igo2. 

For  particulars  about  them  write  to  Hon.  Alfred  Bayliss, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  or  to 
W.  L.  Pills*ury,  Registrar,  Urbana. 

Any  person,  whether  a  candidate  for  a  scholarship  or  not, 
may  be  examined  for  admission  to  the  University  at  these 
state  scholarship  examinations. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
The  University  will  receive  into  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture annually  one  student  from  each  county,  outside  of  Cook 
County,  and  one  from  each  of  the  first  seven  congressional 
districts  of  the  state,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute ;  matricula- 
tion and  incidental  fees  are  remitted  to  the  holders  of  such 
scholarships;  the  beijefits  of  the  same  are  good  for  two 
years ;  and  special  students  are  eligible  therefor :  Provided, 
that  the  persons  so  recommended  shall  not  have  been  pre- 
viously in  the  University  and  shall  CMnply  with  all  the  con- 
ditions of  admission  to  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Should  there  be  more  than  one  candidate  from  a  county 
or  congressional  district,  one  of  them  shall  receive  the  schol- 
arship of  his  county  or  district  and  the  other  or  others  may 
be  assigned  to  vacancies  which  may  exist  in  other  counties 
or  congressional  districts,  as  is  customary  with  state  scholar- 
ships. 

MILITARY 
Students  who  have  gained  4  hours  in  class  room  military 
instruction  and  4  in  drill  practice,  are  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment as  commissioned  officers  of  the  battalicai.  Those  at- 
taining this  rank  may  be  awarded  special  scholarships,  good 
for  one  year,  and  equal  in  value  to  the  University  term  fees 
for  the  same  length  of  time. 
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PRIZES 

THE  HAZLETON  PRIZE  MEDAL 
Capt.  W.  C.  Hazleton  provided  in  1890  a  medal,  of 
beautiful  and  artistic  design,  which  is  to  be  awarded,  at  a 
competitive  drill  to  be  held  near  the  close  of  the  year,  to  the 
best  drilled  student.  Each  competitor  must  have  been  in 
attendance  at  the  University  at  least  sixteen  weeks  of  the 
current  college  year;  must  not  have  had  more  than  four 
unexcused  absences  from  drill ;  and  must  present  himself 
for  competition  in  full  uniform. 

The  award  is  made  for  excellence  in  these  particulars : 

1.  Erectness  of  carriage,  military  appearance,  and  neat- 
ness, 

2.  Execution  of  the  school  of  the  soldier,  without  arms. 

3.  Manual  of  arms,  with  and  without  numbers. 

The  successful  competitor  will  receive  a  certificate  set- 
ting forth  the  facts,  and  may  wear  the  medal  until  the  15th 
day  of  May  following,  when  it  will  be  returned  for  the  next 
competition.  . 

INTERSCHOLASTIC  ORATORICAL  CONTEST 
A  medal  of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars  is  offered  annu- 
ally by  the  University  to  the  high  schools  of  the  state  for 
the  best  oration  delivered  in  a  competitive  contest  between 
their  representatives.  This  contest  takes  place  in  the  spring 
at  the  time  of  the  interscholastic  athletic  meet. 

THE  BRYAN  PRIZE 
In  1898  RJr.  William  Jennings  Bryan  gave  to  the  Uni- 
versity two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  From  the  interest  • 
of  this  sum  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  is  biennially 
offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  science  of  government.  The 
contest  is  open  to  all  matriculated  undei^raduate  students. 
The  essays  may  not  be  less  than  three  thousand,  nor  more 
than  six  thousand,  words  in  length,  and  must  be  left  at  the 
President's  office  not  later  than  the  second  Wednesday  in 
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May.  The  prize  will  be  offered  for  the  first  time  in  rgoi, 
It  is  su^ested  that  for  this  year  the  essays  be  upon  some 
phase  of  modern  colonial  government. 

BENEFICIARY  AID 
EDWARD   SNYDER   DEPARTMENT   OF   STUDENTS'   AID 

In  1899  Professor  Edward  Snyder,  Professor  of  the  Ger- 
man language  and  literature,  emeritus,  gave  to  the  Univer- 
sity the  sum  of  $12,000,  to  be  loaned  to  worthy  students  to 
enable  them  to  finish  their  courses  in  the  University, 

This  fund  is,  by  action  of  the  Trustees,  available  to 
junior,  senior,  and  graduate  students  who  need  aid  to 
remain  and  complete  their  work.  The  minimum  loan  made 
will  be  fifty  dollars  ($50),  and  the  maximum  will  be  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  to  a  junior  and  two  hun- 
dred dollars  ($200)  to  a  senior  or  graduate  student.  Notes 
of  hand  are  taken  for  the  amount  of  the  loans,  with  5  per 
cent,  interest.  The  maximum  time  limit  is  three  years  for 
juniors,  and  two  years  from.the  ensuing  thirtieth  day  of  July 
for  seniors  and  graduates. 

Applications  for  loans  will  be  passed  upon  by  the  Council 
of  Administration  and  approved  by  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University. 

TO   WHOM    LOANS    MAY    BE    MADE 

Loans  will  be  made  to  matriculated  students  only  who 

have  attained  at  least  the  rank  of  full  juniors,  who  have  been 

in  residence  at  this  University  at  least  one  year,  who  are  at 

the  time  students  in  residence  at  this  University,  and  who 

'  have  declared  their  intention  to  graduate. 

In  recommending  loans  preference  shall  be  given  to  those 
students  who  are  farthest  along  in  their  University  work  aJid 
who  have  shown  themselves  most  assiduous  and  successful  in 
their  studies,  and  who  have  shown  habitual  economy  tn  life. 

No  distinction  shall  be  made  among  students  on  account 
of  sex  or  as  to  course  of  study. 
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A  loan  will  not  be  recommended  for  any  student  who  is 
believed  to  have  been  financially  or  morally  delinquent  in 
any  respect. 

Information  given  by  applicants  will  be  considered  confi- 
dential on  the  part  of  the  University  authorities. 

Applications  for  loans  must  be  addressed  to 

The  President  of  the  University, 
Urbana,  or  Champaign,  Illinois. 
CLASS  OF  1895  LOAN  FUND 

This  is  a  fund  of  $250.00,  established  by  the  class  of 
1895,  to  be  loaned  to  needy  and  deserving  students.  Ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  gift,  one-fifth  of  the  amount 
is  to  be  loaned  annually,  and  is  open  to  members  of  the 
freshman  class  only.  No  person  may  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  fund  more  than  four  years.  The  loan  bears  interest  at 
the  legal  rate  from  the  time  the  recipient  leaves  the  Univer- 
sity, and  is  due,  one-half  in  five  years,  and  one-half  in  six 
years,  after  matriculation.  The  management  of  the  fund 
is  in  charge  of  the  Council  of  Administration. 

SOOETIES  AND  CLUBS 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

The  Adelphic  and  Philomathean  societies  for  men, 

and  the  Alethenai  for  women,  occupy  large  halls,  which 

the  members  have  appropriately  furnished  and  decorated. 

Meetings  are  held  Friday  evenings  throughout  term  time. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
The  Young  Men's  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations  are  active  and  useful  organizations,  and  have 
a  large  membership. 

Subscriptions  have  been  made  by  students  and  gradu- 
ates, amountir^  to  $23,000.00,  toward  a  new  building  for 
these  organizations.  At  present  the  associations  occupy  a 
commodious  house,  admirably  located  near  the  main  Uni- 
versity buildings. 
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CLUBS  AUXILIARY  TO  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

AGRICULTURAL.  CLUB 

This  club  meets  weekly.  It  is  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  topics  of  theoretical  and  practical  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  agriculture.  All  students  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity are  eligible  to  membership. 

ARCHITECTS-  CLUB 

This  club  meets  once  in  two  weeks  for  the  considera- 
tion of  current  topics  of  architectural  interest  and  subjects 
connected  with  the  study  of  architectural  history.  All  stu- 
dents pursuing  architectural  studies  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. This  club  is  a  member  of  the  Architectural  League 
of  America,  and  contributes  to  its  annual  exhibition  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERIKO  CLUB 

This  club  meets  the  second  and  fourth  Saturday  even- 
ings of  each  month  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers 
relating  to  civil  engineering.  All  students  pursuing  the 
civil  engineering  course  may  become  members. 

THE  ENGLISH  CLUB 

The  English  Club  is  cCMnposed  of  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  of  students  who  ha-ve  done  especially  good  work 
in  English.  The  work  of  the  club  is  confined  to  the  study  of 
recent  writers  of  fiction  and  of  poetry.  The  membership  is 
limited  to  thirty.  Meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Monday 
of  each  month. 

FRENCH  CLUB 

Le  Cercle  Francois  includes  students  who  have  had  at 
least  one  year's  work  in  French.  The  club  meets  once  a 
month  throughout  the  year.  Its  proceedings  are  conducted 
in  French,  the  object  being  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
class  room  by  the  practical  handling  and  tmderstanding  of 
the  language. 

LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  instructors  and  students  of  the  Library  School  have 
organized  a  Library  Club.    Any  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
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University  library,  of  the  Champaign  public  library,  or  of 
the  Urbana  public  library,  or  any  student  who  13  registered 
for  the  Library  School  may  become  an  active  member. 
Trustees  of  the  three  libraries  before  mentioned  are  con- 
sidered hoaorary  members.  Any  others  interested  in  library 
pn^ess  may  become  associate  members. 

Meetings  are  held  once  in  three  weeks  during  the  college 
year.  The  first  and  last  meetings  of  the  year  are  of  a  social 
nature.  The  intervening  meetings  are  devoted  to  topics  of 
literary  or  technical  library  interest. 


L  AND  ELECT  RICAl.  ENGINEER  IN  Q  SOCIETY 

This  club  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth  Fridav  even- 
ings of  each  month.  All  students  pursuing  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineering  studies  are  eligible  to  membership. 
Papers  relating  to  subjects  of  interest  to  members  are  pre- 
sented and  discussed  at  each  meeting. 

MUSICAL.  CLUBS 

These  are  described  under  the  School  of  Music  (p.  162.) 

THE  NATURAL  HWTOEY  SOCIETY 

This  society  is  composed  of  instructors  and  students  in- 
terested in  the  natural  sciences.  It  conducts  field  excursions 
and  exhibitions  of  objects  of  natural  history,  and  provides 
occasional  lectures  on  science  subjects  of  general  interest. 

THE  SCANDINAVIAN  CLUB 

The  Scandinavian  Qub  (Skandinaviske  Samund)  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1900  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
together  all  men  students  having  a  knowledge  of  at  least 
cme  of  the  Scandinavian  languages.  Meetings  are  held  dur- 
ing the  academic  year,  at  which  subjects  connected  with 
the  northern  countries,  especially  with  their  literatures,  are 
discussed. 

ZOOLOQICAL  CLUB 

The  University  Zoological  Club  is  composed  of  advanced 
students  and  instructors  in  the  zoological  and  physiological 
departments,  together  with  such  other  biological  instructors 
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and  advanced  students  as  are  interested  in  its  subjects.  Its 
sessions  are  devoted  to  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
abstracts  of  recent  biolc^cal  literature  and  of  the  results  of 
investigation  by  the  members  of  the  club.  It  meets  weekly  in 
Natural  Histoiy  Hall. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

The  military  instruction  is  under  the  charge  of  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  Army.  The  course  as  a  whcJe  has 
special  reference  to  the  duties  of  officers  of  the  line.  A  full 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  is  furnished  by  the  War 
Department,  including  400  cadet  rifles  and  accoutrements 
and  two  field  pieces  of  artillery. 

Every  male  student  able  to  peform  military  duty,  and 
not  excused  for  sufficient  cause,  is  required  to  drill  twice 
each  week  until  he  has  gained  credit  for  4  semester  hours. 
He  is  also  required  to  study  Drill  Regulations  for  Infantry 
and  to  recite  upcm  the  same  once  a  week  until  he  gains  credit 
for  one  semester  hour.  The  practical  instruction  begins  as 
soon  as  possible  after  he  enters  the  University.  A  prepara- 
tory student  carrying  no  freshman  studies  and  not  expecting 
to  matriculate  during  the  year  is  not  permitted  to  drill.  The 
standings  in  study  and  drill  are  placed  on  record,  with  other 
class  credits ;  one  semester  of  recitations  and  drill  count  two 
hours,  and  the  three  remaining  semesters  of  drill  three 
hours,  and  are  requisite  to  graduation  in  every  University 
course. 

Appointments  in  the  regiment  are  made  on  nomination 
by  the  officer  in  charge  and  confirmation  by  the  Faculty, 

The  regiment  (two  battalions  of  three  companies  each) 
is  composed  mainly  of  the  members  of  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes.  The  non-commissioned  officers  are  se- 
lected from  the  sophomore  class,  the  lieutenants  from  the 
junior  class,  and  the  iield  officers  and  captains  from  the 
senior  class. 

A  special  military  scholarship,  good  for  one  year,  is  open 
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to  each  student  who  attains  the  grade  of  a  commissioned 
officer,  the  value  of  which  is  paid  the  holder  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

An  artillery  detachment  is  organized  mainly  from  the 
second  year,  or  sophcmiore,  class,  which  receives  practical 
instruction  twice  each  week  during  the  college  year. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Faculty  examines  candidates  for  nomination  to  the 
Governor  of  the  state  to  receive  commissions  as  brevet  cap- 
tains in  the  state  militia.  Candidates  must  be  members  of 
the-senior  class  in  full  standing  at  the  time  of  this  examina- 
tion ;  must  have  completed  the  course  of  military  studies ; 
must  have  served  two  semesters  as  captains  or  lieutenants, 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  Faculty  as  having  good  repu- 
tations as  scholars,  officers,  and  gentlemen. 

The  Trustees  have  prescribed  a  uniform  of  cadet  gray, 
coat  trimmed  with  black  mohair  braid,  trousers  with  black 
cloth  stripe,  cut  after  the  U.  S.  army  pattern. 

In  order  that  all  uniforms  worn  at  this  University  may 
be,  in  quality,  make,  and  finish  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  specifications  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Tntstees,  all  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  military  department  will  be  required 
to  obtain  them  from  that  firm  only  that  may,  for  the  time 
being,  be  under  agreement  and  bond  with  the  Trustees  to 
furnish  said  uniforms  at  a  stated  price  and  of  standard 
quality. 

The  University  Military  Band  is  composed  of  students, 
and  every  full  term  of  service  therein  is  counted  as  one  term 
of  drill. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
FOR  MEN 

The  main  object  of  the  work  of  this  department  is  to 
preserve  the  bodily  health  of  the  students  by  careful  physical 
examinations,  and  rational  prescriptions  of  exercises ;  by  cor- 
recting physical  deformities,  and  imperfect  development ;  by 
teaching  proper  methods  of  living;  and  by  encouraging 
proper  intercollegiate  sports. 
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Each  student  is  required  to  undergo  a  physical  examina- 
tion so  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  his  bodily  condition  may 
be  obtained,  and  proper  exercises  prescribed.  Regular 
classes  are  formed  for  drill  on  the  various  gymnasium  appli- 
ances.   Lectures  are  given  upon  personal  hygiene. 

All  competitive  athletic  games  are  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  professor  of  physical  training,  and  his  medical 
examination  is  required  to  show  that  membership  on  any 
team  will  tend  to  improve  the  physical  condition,  and  not 
cause  injury. 

Two  courses  are  offered  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  as 
instructors  of  physical  training  or  coaches  of  athletic  teams. 

FOR  WOMEN 

The  general  health  and  development  of  all  young  women 
in  this  department  are  carefully  looked  after  by  the  director 
of  the  Women's  Gymnasium.  Each  one  is  given  a  physical 
examination,  in  order  that  her  physical  condition  may  be 
known,  suitable  exercise  prescribed,  and  advice  given. 

Systematic  class  drill  is  given  in  Swedish,  Delsarte,  and 
American  gymnastics,  including  free  and  light  exercises; 
dumb-bells,  clubs,  wands,  marching,  fancy  steps,  Maypole 
games,  basket-ball,  military  drill,  and,  if  advisable,  exercise 
on  the  various  pieces  of  gymnasium  apparatus.  The  gym- 
nasium uniform  consists  of  navy  blue  serge  blouse  and 
divided  skirt,  and  black  slippers. 

Throughout  the  fall  and  spring  outdoor  games  and  exer- 
cises receive  considerable  attention.  Lectures  and  talks  on 
hygiene,  physical  training,  etc.,  are  given  during  the  winter. 

Each  student  comes  under  the  personal  observation  of 
the  director  and  is  given  exercises  to  meet  her  special  needs. 

Every  wcnnan  student  not  physically  disqualified  must 
take  the  prescribed  work,  and  may  elect  enot^h  to  make 
seven  hours  of  credit. 

The  women's  gymnasium  occupies  very  attractive  quar- 
ters in  Natural  History  Hall,  and  is  well  equipped.     The 
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pastime  grounds  near  by,  in  use  through  the  year,  when 
the  weather  permits,  have  a  sixteen-lap  running  track,  eight 
tennis  courts,  two  basket-ball  fields,  and  space  for  hurdling, 
handball,  and  other  suitable  amusements. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  for  exercise,  at  certain  hours, 
under  suitable  restrictions,  to  those  who  are  not  enrolled  in 
classes. 

HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Hospital  Association  is  an  organization  of  students 
to  provide  a  fund  for  hospital  care  in  case  of  sickness.  The 
members  of  the  association  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  each 
semester  and  the  fund  thus  raised  is  used  to  pay  the  hospital 
expenses  of  members  who  may  need  such  care.  The  fimd  is 
under  the  control  of  a  committee  of  the  Faculty,  and  during 
the  last  three  years  the  association  has  rendered  valuable  aid 
to  a  considerable  number  of  members.  Students  are  stroi^ly 
advised  to  join  the  association. 
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BOARD 

The  University  does  Dot  furnish  board,  but  there  is  a 
dining  hall  in  the  basement  of  University  Hall,  and  under 
University  supervision,  where  good  meals  may  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  rates.  There  are,  also,  a  large  number  of 
suitable  private  places  in  Urbana  and  Champaign,  within 
walking  distance  of  the  University,  and  easily  accessible  by 
electric  railway,  where  students  can  obtain  table  board  and 
rooms.  There  are  several  students'  clubs  at  which  the  cost 
of  meals  is  about  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  a  week. 

The  Business  Manager  and  the  Young  Men's  and  Yonng 
Women's  Christian  Associations  of  the  University  will  aid 
new  students  in  procuring  rooms  and  boarding  places. 

PBES 

TecknologUal,  ScifntiSc,  Agricultural,  and  Literary  Departments. 

Matbiculation  Fee.  Each  student  not  holding  a  scholarship, 
upon  satisfying  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
University,  pays  the  matriculation  fee  of $1000 

The  Diploma  Fee,  payable  before  sraduation,  is 5  00 

The  iKcniEKTAL  Fee.  All  students,  except  those  in  the 
Graduate  School,  not  taking  studies  which  do  not  count 
for  a  second  degree,  and  except  those  holding  scholar- 
ships, pay,  each  semester,  an  incidental  fee  of 12  00 

Tuition  Fee.  Students  "conditioned"  on  entrance  require- 
ments, "special"  students  (see  p.  57),  except  special  stu- 
dents holding  scholarships,  pay,  each  semester,  a  tuition 
fee  of 7  so 

Laboratory  Fees  and  Deposits.  Each  student  workin^j  in 
laboratories,  or  in  the  drafting  or  engineering  classes,  is 
required  to  make  a  deposit  varying  frran  50  cents  to 
$10.00,  to  pay  for  chemicals  and  apparatus  used,  and  for 
any  breakages  or  damages. 
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Music  Department 
Students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  music  depart- 
ment pay  the  matriculation  fee  of $1000 

Students  in  the   music   departmeni  taking  studies   in   other 
departments  of  the  University  pay  the  "incidental"  fee 

each  semester 12  00 

They  also,  if  not  matriculated,  pay,  each  semester,  the  tuition 

fee  of   750 

Students  not  enrcrfled  in  other  departments,  and  so  not 
paying  the  "incidental"  fee,  pay  special  music  fees  as  fol- 
lows : 
Piano,  organ,  or  voice,  two  lessons  a  week,  each  semester. .  $32  50 

Same,  one  lesson  a  week 19  50 

Violin  or  other  stringed  instrument,  two  lessons  a  week,  each 

semester  26  50 

Same,  one  lesson  a  week 14  50 

These  students  may  enter  classes  in  Physical  Training  (see 

p.  294  on  paying,  each  semester S  00 

Students  regularly  enrolled  and  payiftg  the  "incidental" 
fee  in  other  departments  pay  music  fees  as  follows : 
Piano,  organ,  or  voice,  two  lessons  a  week,  each  semester, .  $25  00 

Same,  one  lesson  a  week 15  00 

Violin  or  other  stringed  instrument,  two  lessons  a  week 19  00 

Same,  one  lesson  a  week 10  50 

All  students  in  harmony,  counterpoint,'  fugue,  etc.,  in  classes 

not  to  exceed  four,  pay,  each  semester g  00 

No  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  absence    in    any 

course,  except  in  case  of  protracted  illness. 

Students  can  rent  pianos  for  practice  by  applying  to  the 

head  of  the  music  department. 

After  September,  1901,  matriculated  students,  residents 

of  Illinois,  will  not  be  required  to  pay  extra  fees  for  instnic- 

ticHi  in  music. 

College  of  Late 

Students  of  the  College  of  Law,  upon  satisfyii^  the  require- 
ments for  admission,  pay  the  matriculation  fee  of $10  00 

Tuition  feei  each  semester 25  00 

Students   conditioned   on    entrance   requirements    pay,    each 

1  additional  fee  of 7  50 
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College  of  Medicine 

Matriculation  fee,  paid  each  year $500 

Genera]  ticket,  each  term 55  00 

Laboratory  deposit  (for  material  and  breakages,  balance  re- 
turned)      10  00 

Maternity  hospital  fee,  payable  once  during  senior  year 10  00 

School  of  Pliarmacy 

Tuition  fee,  each  year $75  00 

Laboratory  deposit,  each  year 5  00 

Preparatory  School 
All  pupils  in  the  Preparatory  School  pay,  each  semester,  an 

"incidental"  fee  of ; 13  00 

Also  a  tuition  fee  of 7  50 

All  Bills  due  the  University  must  be  paid  ■mthin  ten 
days  after  the  student  enters  classes. 

NECESSARY  EXPENSES 

The  following  are,  for  students  attending  at  Urbana, 
estimated  average  annual  expenses,  exclusive  of  books, 
clothing,  railroad  fare,  laboratory  fees,  if  any,  and  small 
miscellaneous  needs : 

'Semester  fees  $24  00  to    $24  00 

Room  rent  for  each  student .  (two  in  room) Z3  00   "       50  00 

Table  board  in  boarding  houses  and  clubs 90  00  "     126  00 

Fuel    and    Light    10  00   "        15  00 

Washing    1200   "        1800 

Total  $159  00  to  $233  00 

Board  and  room  in  private  houses,  per  week. ...      4  00  "        6  00 

CAUTION  TO  PARENTS— BTUDENTS'  FUNDS 

The  Business  Manager  will  receive  on  deposit  any  funds 
parents  may  entrust  to  him  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their 
sons  and  daughters.  No  greater  error  can  be  committed 
than  to  send  young  people  from  home  with  large  amounts 
of  spending  money,  and  without  the  authoritative  care  of 
some  prudent  friend.  Half  the  dissipation  in  collies 
springs  from  excessive  allowances  of  money. 

•tiludeols  ot  Lav  bikI  music,  and  pupils  of  Ibe  Preparatory  Sctiool.  mast  make 
needed  ct.aaites  in  Ibe  amounl  itiveD  fox  "Semeslar  fcBS." 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTORS 
Edwasd  G.  Howe,  B.S.,  Principal,  Natural  Science. 
LiLLiE  Adelle  Clendenin,  English. 
Clarence  W.  Alvord,  A.B.,  History. 
Jahes  W,  Buchanan,  Geometry  and  Physics. 
John  E.  Miller,  A.B.,  Greek  and  Latin. 
Lewis  A.  RoBiNSorf,  A.B,,  Algebra. 

This  school  is  for  young  men  and  women  whose  home 
schools  do  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  or  who,  on  account  of  advanced  age  or  prolwiged 
absence  from  school,  are  out  of  touch  with  the  high  school.. 
It  prepares  its  pupils  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of 
the  University.     (See  p.  42.) 

ADMISSION 
Candidates  for  admission  must  be  a^  least  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Those,  of  age  may  enter  such  classes  as  they  are 
prepared  for  without  examinaticm.  All  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  except  those  coming  from  accredited  schools 
(see  p.  42),  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
following  subjects : 

1.  AxTTHumc — A  thorough  knowledge  is  required  of  funda- 
mental operations,  simple  and  denominate  numbers,  the  metric  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  prac- 
tical measorements,  percentage,  ratio  and  proportion. 

2.  Ekclish. — The  examination  i»  intended  to  test  the  student's 
vocabulary,  and  his  knowledge  of  grammar. 

3.  Geogsaphv. — An  accurate  knowledge  of  physical  configura- 
tion, political  divisions,  and  important  centers  of  population,  is 
required. 
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4.  HiSTOBY. — As  a  foundation  in  this  subject,  a  knowledge  of 
the  early  settlement  of  North  America,  and  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  United  States,  is  required.  A  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  operation  of  the  forces  active  In  American  life  is  desired, 
rather  than  the  memorization  of  isolated  dates  and  names. 


Entrance  should  be  made  at  the  opening  of  a  semester, 
but  apfJicants  will  be  admitted  at  other  times  cm  presenting 
proofs  that  they  are  prepared  to  pursue  the  selected  subjects. 
Examinations  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  school,  Sep- 
tember II  to  14,  1901,  and  January  31  and  February  I,  1902. 
Examinations  on  these  dates  are  free,  but  for  special  exan>- 
inations  at  other  times  a  fee  of  $3.00  may  be  charged. 

Examinations  for  Entrance  may  be  conducted  in 
Illinois  by  county  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  teachers'  certificates,  'and  their  favorable 
reports  will  be  accepted.  First  or  second  grade  teachers' 
certificates  from  superintendents  of  Illinois  will  be  taken 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Admission  from  Accredited  Schools.  On  the  written 
recommendation  of  their  principals,  students  from  the  ac- 
credited schools  of  the  University  may  be  admitted  with- 
out entrance  examinations  and  credit  will  be  allowed  for  all 
equivalent  work  already  done.  Blanks  for  such  recom- 
mendations will  be  sent  on  application. 
rboulations 

Reports  regarding  all  students  are  sent  at  the  close  of 
each  semester. 

The  calendar  of  the  Preparatory  School  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  University. 

For  information  about  fees  and  expenses,  see  page  296. 

For  special  information  with  regard  to  the  Preparatory 
School,  address  Principal  of  Preparatory  School,  Urbana, 
Illinois. 
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LIST   OF   STUDENTS 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

Alvor«l.  Clarence  Walworth,  A.B.,  (iViUiams  CalL),  1891,  Urbana,' 
History. 

•Barclay,  Thomas,  B.S.,  1891,  Aurora,  Smelting  and  Refining  Proc- 
esses of  the  United  States;  Geology  of  Ore  Deposits. 

BigeJow,  Mary  Constance,  A.B.,  1899,  Champaign,  Mathematics. 

Black,  Alice  Mary,   Champaign,  Lalin. 

•Brown,  Walter  Burroughs,  B.S.,  1897,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Chemistry. 

Busey,  Frank  Lyman,  M.E.,  1898,  Urbana,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

•Clarke,  Edwin  Besangon,  B.S.,   1891,  Chicago,  Architecture. 

•aifford,  Charles  Luther,  B.S.,  1899.  Serena,  Electrical  Engineering, 

•Clinton,    George    Perkins,    M.S.,    1894,    Urbana,    Botany. 

Coar,  Henry  Livingston,  A.M.,  (Harvard  Univ.),  1894,  Urbana, 
Mathematics. 

Craig,  Wallace,  B.S.,  i&S,  Chicago,  Zoology. 

Dewey,  James  Ansel,  Jpf  S.,  1898,  Urbana,  Botany  and  Bacteriology, 

•Dillon,  William  Wagner,  A.B.,  1898,  Sheldon.  History. 

•DuBois,  Alexander  Dawes,  B.S.,  1899,  Springfield,  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. 

Eckles,  Harry  Edward,  B.S.,  1898,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. 

Fay,  John  Carl,  A.B.,  (Berea  Coll.),  1899,  Champaign,  Mathematics 
and  Chemistry. 

•Fischer.  Louis  Engelmann,  B.S.,  1898,  Mascoutah,  Municipal  and 
Sanitary  Engineering. 

Fraser,  Wiiber  John,   B.S.,   1893.  Champaign.   Agriculture. 

Frazey,  Alice  Belle,  A.B.,  1898,  Urbana,  English. 

Gagnier,  Edward  Duscharm,  B.S.,  (Mich.  Agrl.  Coll.).  1899,  Cham- 
paign. Mechanical  Engineering. 

•Gerber,  Winfred  Dean,  B.S.,  1S99,  Rockford,  Municipal  and  Sani- 
tary Engineering.  * 

Gordon,  Joseph  Hinckley,  Vandalia,  Economics. 

•Grimes.  George  Lyman,  B.S.,  1897.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Hall,  Elizabeth  T.,  A.B.,  1900,  Urbana,  Latin. 

•Herwig.  John  Newton.  B.S.,  1899,  Mason  City,  Mechanical  Engi- 

•  In  itneotla,  w<  f.  tSo. 
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*Hines,  Edward  George,  B.S.,  1900,  Urbana,  Architeciure. 

Hughes,  Qarence  Wilbert,  A.B.,  1900,  Urbana,  Economics. 

•Ice,  Meldora,  B.S.,  1897,  Gilford,  Architecture. 

Kofoid,  Mrs.  Prudence  Winter,  A.B.,  (Oberlm  Coll.),  1890,  Ur- 
bana, History. 

Latzer,  Jennie  Mary,  B.S.,  1900,  Highland,  Botany. 

Laugman,  John  Oscar,  B.S.,  1900,  Helmar,  Botany. 

•Lee.  Julian  Liechaski,  B.S.,  1900,  McComb,  Miss.,  Mechanical 
ED^ne«ritig. 

McWilliams,  Helen  Louise,  A.B.,  1900,  Champaign,  French. 

Marble,  Harry  Curtiss,  B.S.,  1896,  Champaign,  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. 

•Martin,  John  Madison,  A.B.,  1896,  Oak  Park,  Pedagogy. 

•Mayall,  Edwin  Lyroan,  B.S.,  1900,  Peoria,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing, 


•Nevins,  John,  B.S..  1898,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Architecture. 

•Newell,  Mason  Harder,  A.B.,  i8gg,  Springfield,  Public  Law  and 

Adrninistration. 
Newton,  Fred  Earle,  A.B.,  1900,  OnaTga,  Economics. 
Oliver,   Edd   Charles,  B,S.,   (Purdue   Univ.),   1898,   Champaign. 
Otwell,  Allen  Meade,  B.5.,  1899,  Plainview,  Physics. 
Palmer,  William  Gay,  A.B.,  igoo,  Princeton,  Latin. 
•Parr,  John  Louis,  B.S.,  1897,  Peoria,  Architecture. 
•Plyrn,  Francis  John,  B.S.,  1897,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Architecture. 
Ponzer,  Ernest  William,  B.S.,  1900,  Henry,  Mathematics. 
Randall,  Dwight  T,  B.S.,  1897,  Urbana,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
•Richart,    Frederick   William,    B.S.,    1891,    CarlervilU,   Mechanical 

Engineering. 
Robinson,  Lewis  Archibald,  A.B.,  1898,  White  Post,  Va.,  Pedagogy. 
Bolfe.    Martha  Deelte,    B.S.,   1900,    Champaign,    Physiography    of 

•Ross,  Luther  Sherman,  M.S.,   1890,  DesMoines,  la..  Biology  of 

Subterranean  Crustaceans. 
Salisbury,  Herbert  Spencer,  B.S.,  (Carthage  Coll.),  1899,  Bumtide, 

Geology. 
Sammis,  John  Langley,  M.S.,  1899,  Champaign,  Chemistry. 
Schuh,  William  Frederick,  E.E.,  1900,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Elearical 

Engineering. 
•Seely,  Garrett  Teller,  B.S.,  1899.  Oswego,  Civil  Engineeriag. 
Shamel,  Archibald  Dixon.  B.S.,  1898,  Urbana,  Agricultural  Physics. 
•Smith,  George  Russell,  B.S„  1900,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mechanical  Engi- 

•Soverhill,  '  Harrey    Allen,    B.S.,    1900,   Beloil,    Wii.,    Mechanical 

Engineering. 
Spence,  Franklin,  B.S.,  1895,  Urbana,  Architecture 
•Strehlow,  Oscar  Emil,  B.S.,  1896,  Tiuct^oosa,  Ala.,  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 
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"Sweoey,  Don,  B.S.,   1896,  Gaksburg,  Mechanical  Ei^n«ering. 
'Swenson,  Bernard  Victor,  B.S.,  1893,  Madison,  Wis.,  Mechanical 

Engineering. 
*Tower,  Willis  Eugene,  B.S.,  1894,  Chana,  Physics. 
•Unzicker,  William  Luther,  A.B.,  1898,  HoptdaU,  Latin. 
•Walter,    Charles    Albert,    B.S..     Phar.   Chem.,   1898,    Indianapolis. 

Ind.,  The    Qoantitative    Estimation   of  the    Active    Medidnal 

Principles   of   Plants. 
Waters,   Wiliard   Otis.  A.B.,   (Bentonio   Coll.),   1896,   B.L.S.,   1890, 

Ckampaigit,  German. 
•Webster,  William  W.,  B.S.,  1899,  Urbana,  Mechanical  Ei^ineer- 

ing. 
Wells,  Eliaa  Herbert,  Ph.B.,  (DePatiw  Univ.),  1900,  Philo,  History. 
Whittneyer,  Mark  Hubert,  B.S.,  1899,  Danville,  Architecture. 
•Williamson,  Albert   St.  John,  B.S.,  1898,  Milwaukee,   Wis.,  Me- 
chanical Engineering. 
Willis,  Clifford,  B.S..   1900,  Champaign,  Entomology. 
•Wolcott,  James  Thompson,  B.S.,  1^  Peoria,  Chemistry. 
Woodworth,  Howard  Oakley,   B.S.,  1892,  Champaign.   Pedago^. 
•Zimmerman,  Walter  Howard,  B.S.,  i^,  Champatgn,  Mechanical 

Engineering. 


[In  the  list  which  follows,  "L.  and  A."  stands  for  College  of 
Literature  and  Arts ;  "S."  for  the  College  of  Science.] 


Allen,  Albert  Miller, 

Obertin,  Ohio 

,            Architecture. 

Allen,  Frank  Gilbert. 

Rock  Island, 

Mechanical  Eng*!. 

Alspach,  Fred  Albert. 

Mt.  Pulaski, 

Gvil  Engineering. 

Applegate,  Alpheus  Miller, 

Atlanta, 

Music. 

Armitage,  James  Howard, 

Buckingham, 

Classical. 

Bail^,  Donald  Herbert, 

Clinton, 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Baker,  Horatio  Weber, 

Champaign, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Baldwin.  Aneta, 

Paris, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Bardwell.  Faith  Leland, 

Champaign, 

English. 

Bamett,  Arthur. 

Hatlsville, 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Bell.  Arthur  Timothy, 

Bell.  Edgar  Deforest, 

Urbana. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Bird,  Frederick  Joel, 

Woodstock. 

Railway  Eng'g. 

Black,  Alice  Mary, 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Black,  Laura  Louise, 

Champaign. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Bonser,  Frederick  Gordon, 

Pana, 

Philo*)phy,  S. 

Boyd,  Edward  Parkman, 

Aledo, 

Archilecttire. 

Bracken,  Ellis  Freeman, 

Grtenview, 

Electrical    Eng'g. 

Brayton,  Louis  Fredericjc, 

Mt.  Morris.  . 

Architectural  Eng'g. 

Bridgeman,  Minnie  Clarke, 

Keene.  N.  H. 

Library. 

Briggs,  Oaude  Porter, 

Minier. 

General,  L.  and  A. 
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Buchanan,  James  William, 
Bunily,  Ralph  Parmer, 
Burdick,  Jay  Horace, 
Calhoun,    Henrietta   Anne, 
Campbell,  Ashton  Ellsworth, 
Carr,  George  Russell, 
Carroll,  Jessie  Anna.  A.B.,  (Wil- 


Charleston,  Ind.',  General  Science. 
ZionsvilU,  Ind.,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Elgin,  Agriculture. 

Champaign,  General    Science. 

ChampMgn,  General,  L.  and  A, 
Oak  Park,  Chemistry. 


tnington  Coll.),  1895, 

Wilmington, 

Ohio,            Library. 

Carter,  Florence  Emeline, 

Waukegan. 

Library. 

Chapin,  Edward  Pierce, 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Chapman,  Charles  Hiram, 

Vienna. 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Chester.  Margaret  Belle, 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Chipps,  Willis  CuJlem, 

Sullivan, 

Mechanical  Eng-g. 

Cole,  Agnes  Mary.  B.S.,  (IVheaion 

College),  .893, 

Wheaton, 

Library. 

Collins,  Guy  Richard, 

Urbana, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Conard,  Philip  Arthur, 

MonticeUo, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Cook,  William  Adelbert, 

Urbana, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Cross! and,  George  Manshall, 

Sheldon, 

Political  Science. 

Curfman.  Lawrence  Everett, 

Urbana, 

Math,  and  Physics. 

Dadant,  Louis  Charles. 

Hamilton. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Davis,  Mary  Belle. 

Urbana, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Detrick,  Nellie  Elizabeth. 

Champaign, 

General.  L  and  A. 

Dillon,  Gertrude  Semptll, 

Sheldon, 

General.  L  and  A. 

Dillon,  Roy  Hodgson, 

Normal, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Draper,  Charlotte  Slid, 

Hakodate,  Japan. 

General,   L    and   A, 

Drury,  Clair  Fred, 

New  Boston. 

Architecture. 

East,  Edward  Murray. 

DuQuoin. 

Chemistry. 

Emmett,  Arthur  Donaldson, 

Peoria, 

Chemistry. 

Verona, 

Agriculture, 

Fishback.  Mason  McCloud, 

Champaign, 

Political   Science. 

Franks.  Charles  Wilber, 

Brookvilte, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Frazey.  Nellie  May, 

Urbana. 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Frost,  Frank  G, 

Gays.' 

Mechanical    Eng'g. 

Fucik.  Edward  James, 

Chicago. 

Civil   Engineering. 

Garnett,   Grace  Ann, 

St.  Marys,   Latin  and  Mod.  Lang. 

Gayman,  Myrtle, 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Gleason,  Henry  Allan, 

Champaign, 

General  Science. 

Gordon.  Joseph  Hinckley, 

Vandatia. 

General.  L  and  A, 

Graber,  Howard  Tyler, 

Peoria, 

Chemistry. 

Green.  Frances  Myrtle, 

Urbana, 

General,  L.  and  A. 
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Greene,  Charles  Tbomas, 
GrUOty,  Harry  Norman, 
Gruwcdd,  Augustus  Harold, 
Griswold,  Lewis  Edwin, 
Hammers,  Edna  Rose, 
Hammers,  Jesse, 
Harmau,  John  James, 
Harrison,  Dale  Stuart, 
Hartrick,  Guy  Russell, 
Haitridc,  L^uis  Eugene, 
Hays,  Carl, 

Heath,  Lawrence  Sormour, 
Henderson,  Alexander, 
Hicks,  Byron  Wallace, 
Hinkle,  Ida  Uajr, 
Hobble,  Arthur  Casson, 
Hopkins,  Mabel, 

Hoppin,  Charles  Albert, 
Hwncr,  Harlan  Hoyt, 
Uoosel,  Oscar  Lloyc^ 
Howard,  Qara  Elizabeth, 
Hunter,  Harry  Edgar, 
Hurlbert,  Flora  Dorothy, 
Iddiogs,  Daisy  Deaoe, 
Jfrimson,  James  Edward, 
Johnson,  John  Peter, 
Jones,  Albert  Edward, 
Jones,  Fannie  Ella, 
Joy,  Samuel  Scott, 
Kell^,  Frances  Emily, 
Kemp,  John  Edward, 
Kirkpatrick,  Harlow  Barton, 
Kittredge,  Mary  Harriet, 
Kreikenbaum,      Charles      Otto 

Adolph, 
Layton,  Katherine  Alberta, 
Lindley,  Walter  Charles, 
LiTingtton,  Stacia, 
Lloyd,      George     Taylor,      B.L., 

(Whealon  Coll.),  1900, 
Lodge,  Paul  Edmund, 
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Chicago,  Classical. 

ViTgynia,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Princeton,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Blut  Mound,  Agriculture. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Milford,  Civil  Engineering. 

Slerling,  Qvil  Engineering. 

Urbana,  Chemistry. 

Urbana,  General  Science. 

Urbona,  Civil  Engineering. 

Robinjon,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Warren,  Civil  Engineering. 

Champaign.  English. 

RnshvilU.  Electrical  Eng'g. 
Indianapolis,  Ind., 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Attrora,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Cerro  Gordo,  General,  L.  and  A. 

GaletbuTg,  ElecUical  Eng'g. 

Bloominglon,  Library. 

Newton,  la..  Architecture. 

Morrison,  Library. 

Atlanta,  English. 

Champtdgn,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Dti  Moines,  la.,  Mech.  Ei^g. 

Lttuti  General,  L  and  A. 

Morris,  Library. 

Princeton,  Architecture. 
St.  David,    Latin  and  Mod.  Lang. 

Lake  Forest,  Gvil  Engineering. 

Anna,  Civil  Engineering. 

Keene,  N.  H.,  Library. 

Chicago,  Chemistry. 

Canton,        Latin  and  Mod.  Lang. 
Neoga,  General,  L.  and  A. 

PlainAeld,  JVis.,  Library. 


Glen  Ellyn, 
Monticello, 


General  Science. 
General,  L.  and  A. 
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Lotz,  John  Rudolph, 
Lowenthal,  Fred, 
Lyman,  Frank  Lewis, 
Lytic,  Ernest  Barnes, 
McCall,  Eugene  Adolphus, 
McCormick,  Roscoe, 
McCune,  Fred  Leavitt, 
McLane,  John  Wallace, 
Manley,  Katherine  O'DonovaD, 
Marsh,  Albert  Leroy, 
Martin,  May  Ix>uise, 
Meier,  William, 
Miles,  Harriette, 
Miles,  Rutherford  Thomas, 
Miller,  William  Pitt, 
Mitchell,  Annie, 
Monjonnier,  Timothy, 
Moon,  Amy  Constance, 
Myers,  Jesse  J, 
Newcomb,  Cyrus  Foroyth, 
Nichols,  Gunther, 
Nilsson,  Olaf  Anton, 
Norton,  Charles  Waterman, 
Norton,  WObur  Perry, 
O'Hair,  Edna  Elizabeth, 

Pptrick,  Frederick  Phillips, 
Fletcher,  Nuba  Mitchel, 

Raddiffe,  William  Hickman, 
Ray,  Walter  Thornton, 
Read,  Nellie  Lewis, 
Redfield,  George  William, 
Reynolds,  Mabel, 
Richardson,  Robert  Earl, 
Rolfe,  Mary  Annette, 
Schroeder,  Curt  August, 
Schulte,  Mabel, 
Scott,  Frank  William, 
Scott,  Mai^ret  Annie, 
Short,  Walter  Campbell. 
Simmons,  Aaron  Trabue, 
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Lockport,  Civil  Engineering. 

Chicago,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Farmingdale,  Chemistry. 

Decatur,  Math,  and  Physics. 

Vienna,  General,  L.  and  A. 

GarbeT,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Allerton,  la..  Agriculture. 

Oihkosk,  Wis.,  Library. 

Cliampaign,  Chemistry. 

Geneva,  Ohio,  Library. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

Elgin,  Kan.,  Library. 

Champaign,  Chemistry. 

Champaign,  Math,  and  Physics. 
Bement,  Latin  and  Mod.  Lang. 
Highkmd,  Chemistry. 

Champaign,  Library. 

Green  River,  General  Science. 
Champaign,  General  Science. 

Lima,  Ind.,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Chicago,  Architectural  Eng'g. 
Lockport,  Classical. 

Alton,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Laurel,  Ind.,  Latin  and  Mod.  Lang. 
Clayton,  Math,  and  Physics. 

Blue  Mound,  Architectural  Eng'g. 
Hoopeston, 

German  and  Rom.  Lang. 
SpringSeld,  Municipal  Eng'g. 

Eureka,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Political  Science. 

Galesburg,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Jacktonport,  Wis.,  Library. 

Shipman,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  General  Science. 

Chicago,  Chemistry. 

Hopedale,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Centridia,  ^glish. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Fillmore,  Math.,  L.  and  A. 

Jerteyville,  Architecture. 
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Slociunb,  Edward  Oyde, 
Sluss,  Alfred  Higgins, 
Smitb,  Bmce, 
Smith,  GeorKc  Carroll, 
Smith,  Percy  Alraerin, 
Spellman,  Lorinda  Ballou, 
Stanley,  Otis  Orion, 
Sterenson,  Ralph  Ewing, 
Stewart,  Miles  Vincent, 
Strawn,  John  Harris, 
Talbot,  Carrie  E, 
Tallyn,  Louis  Liston, 
Theodorson,  William  Anton, 
Todd,  Mary  Estelle, 
Toll,  Effie  May, 
Veirs,  David  Carroll, 
Wahl,  Henry, 
Wait,  Ernest  Luddeo, 
Warner,  Hart^  Jackson, 
Welles,  Winthrpp  Selden, 
Wetherbee,  Charles  Earl, 
Williams.   Ralph  Joseph,   A.B., 

(Knox  Coll),  1897, 
Williams,  Seymour, 
Williams,  Winifred  Sue, 
Wing,  Florence  Sherwood, 
Wrig;ht,  Sidney  Walter, 


Abbott,  Ruth, 
Ahrens,  Anna  Wtlhdmina, 
Allen,  Edith  Louise, 
Arnold,  Lillian  Belle, 
Bader,  Will  John, 
Baker,  Adaline  Maitland, 
Barackman,  Guy  Bernard, 
Barr,  John, 

Barry,  Geoi^e  Richard, 
Bassen,  Herbert, 
Bates,  John  Schuyler, 
Beidler,  Gertrude  Louis, 
Bemiett,  William  Lee, 
*Berger,  Donald  Forbes, 


Champaign, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Tuscola, 

Mechanical  Eng-g. 

Nevman,  ■ 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Flora, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Dixon. 

Math,  and  Physics. 

Granville,  Ohi 

■0,                    Library. 

Champaign. 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

BloominglOH, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Toulon, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Albion. 

QassicaL 

Plymouth. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Benton. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Chicago, 

Gvil  Engineering. 

Syracuse,  N. 

Y..                Library. 

Farmer  City, 

OassicaL 

Urbana, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Champaign, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Urbana, 

Chemistry. 

pTopkeUtovm, 

Chemistry. 

Urbana. 

Philosophy,  S. 

Sterling. 

Architecture. 

GaUtburg.  Architecture. 

Monlieello.        General,  L.  and  A. 
Newman,  General,  L.  and  A. 

LaCrosst,  Wis.,  Library. 

Atlanta,  General,  L.  and  A. 


Chicago, 

Library. 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  aad  A. 

Delavan, 

General  Science. 

Bloomington. 

IJbrary. 

Quincy. 

Chemistry. 

Evanston, 

Library. 

Streator, 

Urbana. 

Civil  Engineering. 

HUlsboro, 

YorkvilU, 

General  Science. 

Monmouth. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Champaign. 

Music. 

Urbana, 

CiassicaL 

Anna, 

Agriculture. 
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Bidwdl,  Carlyle  Dickennan, 

Chicago, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

B(«gess,  Arthur  Clinton, 

Catlin. 

Political  Science. 

Bopp,  William  George, 

Chicago. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Bortoti,  William  Franklin, 

DeLand, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Breitstadt,  John  Henry, 

Quincy, 

Chemistry. 

Brittin,  Fred, 

Cantrall, 

Prep,  to  Medidne. 

Brown,  Lewis, 

RockfOTd. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Buckhouse,  Mar?  Gertrude,  B.S 

>; 

(Univ,  of  Mont.),  1900, 

MwoMla,  Mont,                Ubranr. 

Budington,  Margaret,  A.B.,  (Vat- 

sar  Coll.),  1900, 

KingjtoH,  N. 

y..                Library. 

Buell.  Fred  Allen, 

Houston,  Ttxas.  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Bucrkin,  Emma. 

Qmney. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Bnrham,  Edna  Sophia, 

Dixon, 

General  Science. 

Bnsey,  Paul  Graham, 

Urbana, 

General  Science. 

Cabeen,  Fred  Earl, 

AUdo, 

Agricnhure. 

adwell.  Charles  Nickersoo, 

CadweU. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Campbell,  Maude  Permil, 

Champaign. 

Music. 

Carriel,  Fred  Oifford. 

/acksonvilte. 

Railway  Eng'g. 

Carter,  William  Curtis, 

HomtT, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Chapin,  Arlo, 

Champaign. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Qark,  Edith,  A.B.,  iSgft 

FandaKa, 

Library. 

Clark,  Elwyn  Lorenzo, 

Momenct, 

Civil  Engineerii«. 

Qark  Emma  Alberta, 

Urbana, 

Genend,  L.  and  A. 

Oark,  Thomas  Aquilla, 

Urbana, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Garke,  Roger  Newman, 

Edwardmtle. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Clarke,  Victor  Hugo, 

Quincy, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Clayton,  Oark  Mensch, 

Dixon. 

Municipal  Eng'g. 

Coen,  Homer  Oarence, 

Olney. 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Collis,  Frank  Bernard, 

Roekford. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Condit,  Jay  Sidney, 

Btardsiovm. 

Political  Science. 

Cottingham,  William  Srillman 

Chapin, 

Bloomington, 

Agriculture. 

Cowley,  Thomas  Philip, 

Roekford, 

Cunningham,  Ralph  Edwin, 

Emporia,  Kas 

.,     Electrical  Eng'g. 

Daaely,  Mary  Golden, 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Dedman,  Bryant, 

Sullivan. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

DeMotte,  Roy  James, 

Urbana, 

General  Science. 

DeMotte,  Ruby  Thome, 

Urbana, 

General  Sdeuce. 

DeVelde,  Harry  Samuel. 

Chicago. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Dill,  Cora  Elva, 

Ml.  Pleasant, 

la..               Library. 

Dobbins,  Ethel  Irene, 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 
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Dole,  Sarah, 

Donoghue,  William  Joseph, 

Draper,  Edwin  Lyon, 

Drew,  Fred  Leon, 

Daffy,  Guy, 

Dunbar,  Mai^aret,  B.L.,  (Mon- 
mouth College),  I8p6, 

Dunning,  William  Neil, 

English,  Edward  Cary,  Jr., 

Ensign,  Alice  Orra, 

Etherton,  William  Alonio, 

Falkenberg,  Fred  Peter, 

Farrin,  James  Moore, 

Farrin,  William  Otis, 

Forbes,  Emcsl  Browning,  B.S., 
1897, 

Frands,  Oscar  Jefferson, 

Frazier,  James  William, 

Freese,  John  Andrew, 

Fretz,  Mrs.  Jewell  Camp, 

Fnllenwidcr,  Thomas  IiVin, 

FuHcrton,  Hugh  Regnier, 

Fulton,  Robert  Bruce, 

Gage,   Ralph  Hanes, 

Gardiner,  Qiarlea  Matthew, 

Geiger,  Mabel  Louise, 

Giikerson,  Aletha, 

Gillespie,  Belle  Irene, 

Goff,  Mary  Emma, 

Gold,  Katharine  Eaton, 

Goodale,  Grace, 

Goss,  Edna  Lucy, 

Graves,  Marjorie, 

Greenman,  Edwin  Gardner, 

Hagedom,  Cart  Frederick. 

Hagey,   Emma  Joanna,   A.B., 
(Univ.  of  Neb.},  i8g8, 

Hanna,  Max  Ross, 

Harman,  Ira  Chase, 
Harris,  Chester  Ellis, 
Harris,  Thomas  Luther, 
Harshman,  Lucius  Romaine, 
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Malloon,  General,  L.  and  A. 

taSalU,  Chemistry. 

Urbana.  Chemistry. 

Elgin,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Ottawa,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Monmouth,  Library. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

Anna,  Architecture. 

Oak  Park,  Library,  L.  and  A. 
Carbondale,    Architectural  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  General,  L,  and  A. 

Cairo,  Civil  Engineering. 

Cairo,  Agriculture. 

Urbana,  Agriculture. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Architecture. 

Bushton,  General   Science. 

CadweU,  General  Science. 

Tolono,  Music 

Meehanietburg,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Havana,  General,  L,  and  A. 
Hartford  City,  Ind.,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

Champaign,  Chemistry. 

Peoria,  library. 

Urbana,  General  Science. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Rantoul,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Library. 

Chicago,  Library. 

Dubuque,  la..  Library. 

Champaign,  Mechanical  Eng'tc- 

Rock  Island,  Chemistry. 

Norfolk,  Neb.,  Library. 

Riuhville,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Milford,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Ogden,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Modesto,  Political    Science. 

Sullivan,  Classical. 
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Hayward,  Mabel. 
Higgins,  Samuel  Chase, 
Hinrichsen,  Edward  Eugene, 
Hodge,  Mrs.  Harriet  Evans, 
Hostetter,   Abram, 
Howe,  Harriet  Enuna, 
Hulce,    Jennie    Alice,    Ph.M., 

(HilUdaie    Coll),    i8<3(). 
Husk,   Frederick  William, 
Ingham,  Leonard  Ward, 
Ingles,   Ada  May,    B.5.,    (Doa 

Coll.).  189s. 
James,  EuU  Elizabeth, 
Jarman.   Henry   Phelps, 
Johnson,  Frederick  Dawson, 
Johnson,  Fred  Volleniine, 
Jones,  Warren, 
Jutton,  Lee, 

Kable,  Charles  Howard, 
Keator,  Edward  Oris, 
Kerns,  Harriet  White, 
Kofoid,  Reuben  Nelson, 
Lummis,  Jessie  Isa, 
Lundgren,  Carl  Lee, 
Mabbett,   Leora  Esther,   B.S., 

(Univ.  of  WU.),  1897. 
McCarthy,   Harry, 
McGinn!  s,  Mary  Ola, 
Malcolm,   Charles   Wesley, 
Mapea,  John  Victor, 
Martin.  Albert  Carey, 
Martin,  Webb  Wilde, 
Mather,  Jennie  Maria, 
Matthews,  Robert  Oayton, 
Maxwell,  Esther  Anna, 
Mitchell,  Edwin  Whitford, 
Mfitint,  Madison  Hoge, 
Murray,   Nina  Jeannette,  B.   S., 

(Lenox  Coll.),  1891, 
Myers,  Wynne, 
Nabstedt,  Frederick, 


Chicago,  Library. 

El  Paso,  Texas,  Mech.  Eng'g. 
lacksonvitle.  Electrical  Eng'g. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Library. 

Mt.  Carroll,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 
Urbana,  Library. 

HillsdaU,  Mich..  Library. 

Shabbona,  Civil  Engineering. 

Clinton,  General,  L.  and  A, 


Pleasant  Hill, 

,  Neb.,           Library. 

Bentley, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Elmwood. 

Chemistry. 

AUon. 

Railway   Eng'g. 

Champaign, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Whitehall. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign. 

Civil   Engineering. 

Virden. 

Architecture. 

Polo. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Champaign, 

General,  L  and  A. 

Normal. 

Chemistry. 

Quincy, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

MareKgo, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Edgerton,  Wis.,                 Library. 

iioline. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Datvson. 

General  Science. 

Roseville. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Fans. 

Chemistry. 

laSalle,         Arghilectural   Eng'g. 

Jerseyville, 

Chemistry. 

Plainfield, 

Library. 

foliet. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Champaign, 

Library. 

Round   Grove, 

Agriculture. 

Walnut  Prairie.        Mech.  Eng'g. 

Elmira. 

Library. 

Champaign, 

Library,  L,  and  A. 

Davenport.  la 

.,  Electrical  Eng'g. 
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Bloomington, 

Latin  and   Mod.  Lang. 


Norris.  Carter, 

Farmer  City,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Oxer,  George  Carl, 

Macon, 

Electrical   Eng'g. 

Oyen,  Albert  Nelson, 

Chicagq. 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Parker.  Lawrence  Gilbert, 

Toluea, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Fatten.  Ada. 

PaxtoH, 

Library. 

Peterson.  Christian  Peter  Lamtx,  Rotkilde,  DtnmaTk.      Civil  Eng'g. 

Pitts.  Henrietta  Betsy, 

Bloomington 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Plant.  Francis  Benjamin, 

Texas  City, 

Texas,        Chemistry. 

Poor,  Edwin  Undsay, 

Sireator, 

General  Science. 

Post,  Hiram  Franklin, 

Rock  Rapids,  la..      Mech.  Eng'g. 

Readfaimer,   Jerome   Edward, 

Normal, 

Agriculture. 

Reasoner.  Oara  Beck, 

Seymour, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Reeves.  Gwtgt  I, 

Wattponsee, 

General  Science. 

Richey,  John  Jefferson, 

Polo, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Rolfe,  Susie  Farlqr. 

Champaign, 

General    Science. 

Rose,  Alice, 

Oak  Park. 

Ubrary. 

Rose,  L  Vernon, 

Mattoon, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Samson,  Charles  Leonard, 

Urbana, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Samson,  Geot^  Roy, 

Urbana, 

General,   L.  and  A. 

Sanders,  Theodore  Marcus, 

LittU  Rock, 

Ark.,      Architecture. 

Sawyer,  Donald  Hubbard, 

Oak  Park. 

Municipal  Eng'g. 

Sawyer,  George  Loyal, 

Oak  Park, 

Municipal  Eng'g. 

Schumacher,  TilHe  Joe. 

Champaign, 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Schwartz,  Albert  John, 

Dallas  City, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Shimmin,  Robert  Philip, 

Rockford. 

Mechanical   Eng'g. 

Skinner,  WiUiam  Thomas, 

Loda. 

General  Science. 

Smith,  Arthur  Bourne,  Ph.B., 

(WesUyan  Univ.).  i!)oo, 

Lockwood,  N.  Y..              Library. 

Smith,  Ellen  Garfield, 

Chicago, 

Library. 

Snodgrass,  John  McBeath, 

Chicago, 

Mechanical   Eng'g. 

Spaulding,  Ida  Mary, 

Oshkosh,   Wis.,                  Library. 

Stedman,  Jeanette, 

Ch<xmpaign, 

Music. 

Steele,  Lavinia. 

Coon  Rapids,  la..              Library. 

LaSallt,       Chemistry  and  Eng'g. 

Storms,  Mabel  Moore, 

Fairport,  N. 

v..                Ubrary. 

Snssex,  James  Wolfe, 

Abingdon, 

Gvil  Engineering. 

Swanberg,  Floyd  Lndwig. 

Danville, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Taylor,  Helen  Mary. 

Bloomington 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Thompson,  Frank  Linn, 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A, 
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Thompson,  McDonald, 
Thompson,  Risty  Melroy, 
Updike,  Hector, 
Vance,  Edna  Cecilia, 
VanMeter,  George  William, 
Voss,   Sophie   Mary, 
VonDerLippe,  Ernest  Carl  Fred- 
Waller,  Sarah  Bell,  B.S..  (Ox- 
ford Coll.),  1897, 
Waterbury,  Leslie  Abram, 
Wendell,  Francis  George, 
Wesselhoeft,  Charles  Dietrich, 
Western,  Irving  Mark, 
White,  James  Dun  well. 
White,  William  Elmer, 
Whitehouse,  Edith  Ursula, 
Whitson,  Milton  James, 
Wilkins,  Marion  Isabel, 
Wilkiiison,  Nathan, 
Williams,  Elrick, 
Wilson,  Thomas, 
WoI6f,  Solomon, 
Wolleson,  Herbert  Henry, 


Isabel,  Civil  Engineering. 

Newman,  Mechanical   Eng'g. 

Belleville,  Mechanical   Eng'g. 

EdttiardsviUe,  library. 

Washington,  Architecture 

Champaign,  Music 


Chicago, 


Qvil  Eng'g. 


River  Forest,  Library, 

Polo,  Civil  Engineering. 

New  Holland,   Civil   Enginering. 
Chicago,  Electrical    Eng'g. 

Dundee,  Political  Science. 

Taylorville,      General,  L.  and  A. 
Pana,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Canton,  Gassical. 

Davenport,  la..  Architecture. 

Urbana,  Library,  L.  and  A, 

Emporia,  Kas.,    Electrical  Eng'g. 
Illiopolis,  Chemistry. 

Caledonia,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

El  Paso,  Texas,  Electrical  Eng'g, 
Belleville,        Architectural    Eng'g, 


SOPHOUOKES 


Allen,  Mae  Louise, 

Champaiga. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Anderson,  Mary, 

Macon, 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Apple,  Charles. 

PaUsHne. 

Civil  Engineering, 

Atwood,  James  Thomas, 

Rockford. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Baker,  Howard  Nevrell, 

Champaign, 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Barker,  Pcny, 

RochelU. 

Chemistry. 

Barnsback.  Seddie  Elizabeth, 

Edwardsville, 

,     Library,  L.  and  A. 

Barrett,  James  Theophilus, 

Butler, 

General   Science. 

Baumberger,  Harry  Nicholas, 

Greenville. 

Civil  Engineering, 

Bean,  aarence  Herbert, 

Roek  Falls, 

Chem.  and  Eng'g. 

Bear,  Ernest, 

Bearsdale, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Benefiel,  Wenona  Epps, 

Maltoon, 

Math,  and  Physics. 

Bennett,  John  Lewis, 

Mattoon, 

General,  L,  and  A. 

Bennett,  Stella. 

Irene. 

Library,  L.  and  A. 

Bigelow,  Charles  Albert, 

Champaign, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Black,  George  W, 

Oakland, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Blackburn,  Joe  Romine. 

Danville. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 
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SOPHOMORES 


Blanchard,  Nathaniel  Pearce, 

Urbana, 

Architecture. 

Block,  Edgar  William. 

Sidney, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Bond,  Austin, 

Carmel.  Ind., 

Architecture. 

Bonnell,  Everett  Shannon, 

LcMoille, 

Electrical   Eng'g. 

Booker,  Helen  Ethel. 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A- 

Boon,  Harry  Larry, 

Armstrong, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Borton,  Lncina  Jane. 

Urbana, 

General  L.  and  A. 

Bradshaw,  Jessie  THbelle. 

Chicago, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Brings,  Edwin  Cressy, 

Rockford, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Brittin,  Edward  Bayliss. 

CantraU, 

Prq>.  to  Medicine. 

Brookings.  Louise  Roberts, 

DuQuoin, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Brundage,  Martin  Denman, 

MaUa, 

General  L.  and  A. 

Bryant,  Arthur  Warren. 

Princeton, 

Agriculture. 

Buell,  Edward  Thomas, 

Chicago, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Btierkin,  Marguerite, 

Quincy. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Burkhalter,  Wayne  Edison, 

Peoria, 

Civil  Engineering. 

N.  Harvey. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Burrill,  Lettie  Evelyn, 

Kantas  City, 

Mo.,  Gen.,  L.  and  A. 

Burrill,  Mildred  Ann, 

Urbana, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Cabanis,   Rena  Oark, 

Kinmundy, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Campbell,  Daisy  Irene. 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Carr,  Earl  Henry, 

DuQuoin, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Carson.  Francis  Thomas, 

Urbana, 

General   Science. 

Carter,  Opal  Gertrude, 

Champaign, 

General   Science. 

Chacey,  Anna  Olive, 

HilUboro, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Chisholm,  Estella  Forth, 

Champaign. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Oark,  Matilda  Lenna, 

Elvaslon, 

General  Science. 

Clinton,  Anna  Ludle, 

Polo, 

Library,  L.  and  A. 

Cobb,  Scott  Ewing, 

GaUsburg, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Cook,  James  Fitchie, 

Dundee, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Dake,  LeRoy  Gilbert, 

Harvard, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Dalbey,  Dwight  Stout, 

TaylorviUe, 

Agriculture. 

Dallenbach.  J  C. 

Champaign, 

General  Science. 

Danaher,  Thomas  Francis, 

0«>»cy, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Darlington,  Genevieve, 

LaGrange, 

Library,  L.  and  A. 

Daw»n,  Charles  Hubbard, 

Bemtnt. 

General  Science. 

thjtori,  Laura, 

Paris, 

Music 

Dckell,  Mayo  Alexander, 

Robinarn, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Dolkart,  Leo, 

Chicago, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Dorsey,  Oarence  Benson, 

Moro. 

Agriculture. 

Drury,  Ralph  Southward, 

Nov  Boston 

,     Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Duffy,  James  Franklin,  Jr.. 

Chicago, 
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Diuishee,  Vemon  Amasa, 
Etdmaim,  Gustav  Hennan, 
Elder,  Bessie  Marie, 
Fisher,  Clara  Edna, 
Fiske,  Clarence  Wilson, 
Fletcher,  Carl  Joshua, 
Folckemer,  Harry  Rox, 
Forbes,  Ethel  Clara  Schumann, 
Forbes,  Marjoric  Douglas, 
French,  Maurice  Deen, 
Fursman,  William  Hiram, 
.    Gale,  Eli  Pike, 

Gamett,  Eimer  Logan, 
Carver,  Willia  Kathryn, 
Gibbs,  Elizabeth  Hayward, 
Gilkerson,  Frances  Emeline, 
Gillesiiie,  LouelU  Ida, 
Goodman,  Herbert  Marcus, 
Green,  Charles  Henry, 
Habermeyer,  George  Conrad, 
Haight,  Samuel  John,  Jr., 
Hall,  Augusta  Maude, 
•Harrington,  Theodore  G, 
Harris,  Thaddeus  Sidney, 
Hatch,  Walter  Ray, 
Hay  hurst,  Emery  Roe, 
Heath,  Lillian, 
Henderson,  Mary, 
Herman,  Edward  Elmer, 
Herrick,  Lyle  George, 
Higgins,  Charles  Huntington, 
HiiXins,  Francis  Whitson, 
Holcomb,  Timothy  Osmond,  Jr., 
Holderman,   Marjorie   Campbell, 
Holmes,  Alfred  Edwin, 
Howell,  Carrie   Barnes, 
Hunter,  Charles   Phelps, 
Huntoon,  John  Samuels, 
Inks,  Frank  Emerson, 
Ireland,  Washington  Parker, 
Jacobs,  Manuel  Joseph, 


Mt.  Carroll,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Mascoutah,  Agriculture. 

Tofeka,  Kas.,  Music 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Sterting,  Mechanical  Eatfg. 

Calttlmrg,  Electrical  Enf^g. 

Camp  Point,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Danville,  .    Electrical  Eng;g. 

El  Paso,  Civil  Engineerins. 

Aurora,  Cbcmistiy. 

St.  Maryt,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Bloomington,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana,  Music 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Music 

Chicago,  Prep,  to  Medicine 

Sterling,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Attf'ora,  Civil  Engineering. 

Mendota,  Agriculture. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Delavan,  Prep,  to  Medicine 

Modetto,  General  Science 

Go-then,  Ind.,  Civil  Engineering. 

Maytvood,  Prep,  to  Medidnc. 

Wkileheath,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  Lib.,  L.  and  A. 

Wavkegan,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Farmer  Cily,'  General,  L.  and  A. 

Quincy,  Chemistry. 

Chicago  Heights,  Chemistry. 

Mihnine,  General  Science. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Bradford,  Civil  Engineering. 

Urbana,  Agriculturt. 

Newton,  la..  General,  L.  and  A. 

Motine,  Civil  Engineering. 

Ohio,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 
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SOPHOMORES 


James,  Hairy  Demming, 

Amboy, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Johnson,  Albert  Myron, 

KiihvMukte, 

Electrical   Ei^f'g. 

Johnson,  William  Chance. 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Jones,  J  Claude, 

Chicago, 

General  Science. 

Jone*  Lncile. 

Chicago. 

Library.  L.  and  A. 

Kaeser,  William  George, 

Highland, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Kelly,  Arthur  Holland, 

Waterloo,  la.. 

Architecture. 

Kelso,  Curtis  Elmer, 

Thomasboro. 

Chemistry. 

Kettenring,  Henry  Sylvester, 

Pekin, 

General,.  L.  and  A. 

Ketele,  Henry  Benjamin, 

Reynolds, 

Mechanical  Eng-g. 

Kimmel,  Howard  Elihu, 

DuQuoin, 

General.  L.  and  A. 

King,  Louis  Blurae, 

Champaign. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Knss,  Robert  Hayden, 

Peoria, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Lake,  Mrs.  ESe  Estelle. 

Champaign, 

Music. 

London,  Tnmian  Harry, 

Jerityvilk, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Langworthy,  Carrie  Valerb, 

Dubuque,  la.. 

Ubrary,  L.  and  A. 

Larrison,  George  Kirkpatrick, 

Havana, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Lefler,  Emma  Grace, 

Pontiae. 

.  Librafy,  L.  and  A. 

Lehmpubl,   Hermann  Frank, 

Chicago. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

LcSoord,  Alfred  Curtis, 

Topcka. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Lindgren,  Justa  Morris, 

Moline, 

Chemistry. 

Uoyd,  Robert  Qinton, 

Canton, 

Agriculture. 

Love,  Leila  Sara, 

Danviae. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Luther,  Otto  Lawrence, 

Quincy. 

Classical. 

McCracken,  George  Milu, 

Pana, 

Architecture. 

McCnlloch,  Albert  Barnes, 

St.  Louii,  Mc 

'.,           Architecture. 

HcFariand,  James  Albert, 

Mtndola. 

Chemistry. 

Mcintosh,  Kalheryn  Eleanor 

Annie, 

Champaign. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

McRobie,  Isabel, 

Chicago. 

Classical. 

Mann,  Alice  Calhoun, 

DanvilU. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Manspeaker,  Pearle, 

Champaign. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Marsh,  George  Requa, 

Marseilles, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Mayer,  Elmer  Benjamin, 

Ml.  Pulaski. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Metiger,  Louis  Charles  Frederick,  BeiltvUle, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Mills,  Ralph  Garfield. 

Decatur, 

Genera]  Science. 

Miskimen,  William  Anderson. 

Hoopeston, 

Monier,  Sara, 

Champaign, 

Library,  L.  and  A. 

Moore,  Qaude  Bliss. 

Wilmington, 

Mechanical   Eng'g. 

Morrow,  Nelson  C. 

Rockford. 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Munsen,  Andrew, 

Henry. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Noble,  Thomas. 

Vrbana. 

Agriculture. 
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Odell,  Rena  May, 
Park,  William  Mansfield, 
Parker,  Roy  Sheldon, 
Piper,  Ellsworth  Elmer, 
Piatt,  Alfred, 
Prater,  Bonus  Hutson, 
Price,  Hugh  Mitchel, 
Prorine,  Loring  Harvey, 
Quayle,  Henry  Joseph, 
Ramsey,  William  Evertoii, 
Read,  Edgar  Newton, 
Rhoads,  Albert  Carlton, 
Rightor,  Fred  Elmer, 
Riiey,  Anna  Bethiar, 
Robison,  Lyle. 
Rose.  Fred  Wayland, 
R'utt,  Roy  Weaver, 
Schacht,  John  Henry, 
Schmidt,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
Schutt,  Alfred  Georgt, 
Scudder,  Harry  Disbro, 
Seymour,  Budd  Willard, 
Shawhan,  William  Warren, 
Sheldon,  Maude  Lillian, 
Sheldon,  Victor  Lorenzo, 
Shoemaker,  John  Earl, 
Siler,  Roderick  William, 
Skinner,  Elgic  Ray, 
Smith,  Roy, 
Sparks,  Annie  Einora. 
Stansbury,  Alta  Louise, 

Steinwedell,  Carl, 
Stevens,  Lude  Alsina, 
Storey,  Ellsworth    Prime, 
Street,  Marietta  Louise, 
Stuebe,  Leonard  Fred, 
Stutsman,  Ada  Helen, 
Swezey,  Anne  Davies, 
Tegen,  Robert  Frederick, 
Tuthill,  Lewis  Butler, 
Varnes,  Albert  Qrafton, 
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Morrison,  Classical. 

t/rboBO,  Civil  Engineering. 

Toluca,  Political  Science. 

Chicago,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Decatur,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Decatur,  Civil  Engineering. 

Urbana,  Civil  Engineering. 

Macomb,  Architecture. 

Bondville,  General  Science. 

Chicago,  Architectural  Eng'g, 

Urbana,  General  Science. 

Champaign,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Rockford,  Civil  Engineering, 

Urbana,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Krwanee,  Political  Science. 

Mttxon,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Sterling,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Moline,  Architecture. 

Chicago,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Belleville,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Agriculture. 

Dtvigttt,  Civil  Engineeri:^. 

Champaign,  Civil  Engineering. 

Sharptburg,  General  Science. 

Taylorvitle,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Charleston,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

Champaign,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Colusa,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana,  Classical. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.. 

Library,  L.   and  A. 

Quincy,  Chemistry. 

MaiVngo,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Architecture. 

Dixon,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Danville,  Architecture. 

Quincy,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Hinsdale,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Manitowoc,  Wis.,       Architecture. 

Anna,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Farminglon,  Civil  Ei^neering. 
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Webber,    Pearl, 
WelU,  Fred  Mason, 
Wemham,  George  Titus, 
Westholtl,  Hannah  Amanda, 
Whitham,  Paul  Page, 
Whitsitt,  Hammond  William, 
Willianu,  Simon, 
Wilson,  Jos^  Wad^ 
Woodmaiuce,  Ralph  Collum, 
Zangerle,  Arthur  Normal), 
Zartman,  Lester  William, 
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Ufbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

MoUne,  Agriculture. 

Marengo,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Marblehead,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Olympia,  Wath.,  Mechanical  Eng. 

Prrimpion  Architecture. 

niiopoKs,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Moline,  Architecture. 

Champaign,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Chemistry. 

Grant  Park,  General,  L.  and  A. 


FRESHUEN 


Abell,  Ralph   Elliott, 
Ahl  swede,  Arthur  Charles, 
Allen,    Arthur   William, 
Allen,  Paschal, 
Allin,  Eugenia, 
Anderson,  John  Edward, 
Applegate,  Archie  Bteigh, 
Anneling,  Carl  Elmer, 
Armstrong,    Gertrude  Maud, 
Baer,  David  Arthtu-, 
Bailey,  Walter  Thomas, 
Baker,  Imo  Estella, 
Baker,  Nettie  S, 
Ballard,   William    Salisbury, 
Ballinger,  Ralph  Adams, 
Ballou,  Frederick  Herbert, 
Barker,  RoUin  Sabin, 
Bamhart,  Charles  Anthony, 
Bamhart,  Jesse  Melangthon, 
Barry,  Harold  Bradford, 
Barter,  Harold  Hendiyjc, 
Bates,  Patrick  Francis, 
Bauer,  ^Iph  Stanley, 
Becker,  Cornelius  Adolpb, 
Benson,  Arthur  Chapman, 
Berber,  John  Milton, 
Best,  John  Henry, 
Bjork,  David  Theodore, 
Blackburn,  Roy  Jabez, 
Bond,  Annie  Louise, 


Elgin,  Architecture. 

Chicago,  Agriculture. 

Peoria,  Architectural  Eng'g. 

Delavan,  Agriculture. 

Bloamington,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Paxlon,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Atlanta,  Agriculture. 

Maton  City,  Classical. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Alexis,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Knvanee,  Architecture. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Morrison,  Library,  L.  and  A, 

Batavia,  General    Science. 

Keokuk,  la..  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Whealon,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Mason,  Civil  Engineering. 

Mansfield,  Math,  and  Physics. 

Mansfield.  Chemistry. 

Hillsboro,  Civil   Engineering. 

Chicago,  Mechanical    Eng'g. 

Tolono,  Civil  Engineering 

Stonington,  '                Gassical, 

Chicago,  Electrical  eng'g. 

Cedar  Bluf,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Dolton  Station,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Quiticy,  Civil  Engineering. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

Decatur,  Electrical   Eng'g. 

Mf.  Vernon,  General,  L.  and  A. 
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Bond,  Bertha  Julia, 
Bo^worth,  Earle  Melas, 
Bourne,   Lemuel    Harold, 
Breton,  Bruce  Leroy, 
Briggle,  Charles  Guy, 
Brink,  Sherman  (^llespie. 
Brown,  Arthur  Charles, 
Brown,  Seymour  Dewey, 
Burford,   Cary  Clive, 
Burgess,  Fred  Henry, 
Burgess,  Ralph  Rc^, 
Burr,  Elizabeth  Hal, 
Bushnell,  George  Stearns, 
Campbell,   Mnrfel  Florence, 
Carter,  William  Douglas, 
Cattron,  John  William, 
Cavanor,  Frank  Tracy, 
Cayou,  Frauds  Mitchell, 
Chapin,  George, 
Chapin,   Lucy, 
Chapman,  Daniel  Ward, 
Charles,  Paul  Lamont, 
Chester,  Anna, 
Chester,  Virginia, 
Churchill,  James  Forrest, 
Clark,  Alice  Hartzel, 
Oark,  George  Arthur, 
Connelly,  William  J, 
Coombe,  Harry  N, 
Coons,  Oarence  Wilbur, 
Corbin,  Henry, 
Cox,  Oaude  Herbert, 
Cox,  Manford  E, 
Coyle,  John  Frank, 
Crews,  Halbert  Ottis, 
Crosthwait,  George  Ashley, 
Crowder,  Lenora  Ellen, 
Cram,  George  Everett, 
Crnmbaugh,  Bertha  Viola, 
Curtis,  Paul  Steele, 
Custer,  Bertha  Mae, 
Dadant,  Henry  Camille, 


Charleston,  General  L.  and  A. 
Vincennts,  Ind.,        Architecture. 

Amboy,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Mt.  Morrit,  Political  Science. 

Rushville,  Genera],  L.  and  A. 
Edwardsviile,  General,  L,  and  A. 

Champaign,  Mechanical    Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

Hoopeslon,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Monticello,   ■  Civil  Engineering. 

MoMlicello,  Architecture. 

ChamPaigH,  Ubrary,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Quiney,  Electrical    Eng'g. 

Fairuiew,  Agriculture. 

Chicago,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 
Decatur,  Neb.,    Electrical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Vienna,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Woodstock,  Electrical    Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Ktithsbwg,  Civil  Engineering. 

Urbana,  Architecture. 

Peoria,  Civil  Engineering. 

Chicago,  OassicaL 

Areola,  Agriculture. 

Bloomington,  Agriculture. 

Carbon  Cliff,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Vandalia,  Agriculture. 

Robinson,  General,  L.  and  A. 

PenMd,  General  Science. 

Mt.  Vernon,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana,  General  Science. 

Havana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Selma,  Civil  Engineering. 

LeRoy,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Areoia,  Chemistry. 

Streator,  General,  L.  and  A, 

Hamilton,  Civil  ^gineenng. 
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Dandy.  Alfred,  Jr..  , 

Daniels,  Coralie  Alfredetta, 
Darlii^on,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Dart,  Whitman, 
Davis,  Cleon   Leslie, 
Davis,  Forrest  Spurgeon, 
Davis,  John  Wolfersperger, 
Dentschmann,  Fred  John,  Jr., 
Dickerson,  George  Hainm, 
Diefenbach,  Arthur  Garfidd, 
Diener,  Walter  Gustav, 
Dieterle,  Edward  August, 
Dirks,  Henry  Bernhard, 
Doud,  WiHard  Orrin, 
Doyle,  Joseph  Lemen, 
Durland,  Clyde  Earl, 
Ealey,  Homer, 
Ealey,  Minnie, 
Eckstom,  Harold, 
Hide,  Torris, 

Emmerson,  Rajrmond  Jesse, 
Engstrom,  Roy  Victor, 
Bricson,  Lambert  Theodore, 
Ernest,  Roy  Alfred, 
Errett,  Albert  Widney,  Jr., 
Evans,  Kenneth  Neill, 
Ewing,  Charles  Edwin, 
Ferguson,  Charles  L, 
Fisher,  George, 
Flagg,  Samuel  Barry, 
Fleming,  Clarence  E, 
Floto,  Ernest  Charles, 
Fogg,  Alma  Jessie, 
Ford,  Ernest  Jason, 
Frankenberg,  Pearle, 
French,  Burton, 
Gaines,   Forest, 
Gakener,  John  Halbert, 
Garden,  Henry  Rhiel, 
Gardiner,  Cecil  Merritt, 
Gaston,  David  Newton, 
Gcngler,  Wilbcrt, 
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Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Savoy,  Household  Science. 

LaGrangf,  Electrical  £ng'g. 

Rock  Island,  Architecture. 

Ml.  Zion,  Civil  Engineering. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

SlerUng,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Belleville,  Gvil  Engineering. 

Mahomet,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Blue  Isl/md,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Flora,  Civil  Engineering. 

Urbana,  Civil  Engineering. 

Urbana,  Music 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Lee,  Civil  Engineering. 

Mt.  Vernon,  General,  L. '  and  A. 

Peoria,  Civil  Engineering. 

Moline,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Sycamore,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Kewanee,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Taylorville,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Decatur,  Civil  Engineering. 

Mendota,  Natural  Science. 

Champaign,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Alton,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Delavan,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Dixon,  Civil  Engineering. 

SVenona,  General  Science. 
Prairie  Center,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Urbana,  Library,  L.  and  A 

Chicago,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General  Science. 

Vienna,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Joliet,  Civil  Engineering. 

Champaign,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Sandwich,    Cbetoistry  and  Eng'g. 
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Gibbs,  Charles  Henry, 
Gibbs,  Charlotte  Mitchell, 
Gillespie,  Charles  Millard, 
Gillham,  Philip  Dakin, 
Gilmottr,  Joseph  Coleman, 
Ginzel,  Carl  Louis, 
Glassco,  Paul  Bond, 
Goodspeed,  Wilbur  Fisk, 
Gorbam,  Josiah, 
Gossinan,   Frank  Louis,    • 
Gray,  Bartlctt  Stephen, 
Green,  LeRoy  M, 
Greenwood,  Harris  Paul, 
Hadden,  Samuel  Cornelius, 
Hadfield,  Frank  Stanley, 
Hampton,  Ethel  Alleyene, 
Hardy,  Guy  Byron, 
Harney,  Charles  Jones, 
Harpole,  Byron, 
Hawes,^  Charlotte  Enuna, 
Hawkins,  Anna  de^'eng, 
Hawthorne,  Elizabeth  Lena, 
Hccox,  Walter  CoSeen, 
Hedges,  Ida  Belle, 
Heinzelnian,  Chester  Arthur, 
Heiuy,  Smith  Tonq)kins,  Jr., 
Higinbothatn,  Nathan  Jay, 
Hilliard,  Frank  Wyman. 
Holl,  Edna  DuBois, 

Holch,  Fred  Leidy, 
Holcomb,  Clarence  Eugene, 
Holstman,  Frederick  Albert, 
Hook,  Isaac  Hcrschel, 
Horr,   Ralph   Ashley, 
Horr,  Ray  Leekley, 
Hunt,  Mabel  Dorothy, 
Hunter,  Lum, 
Hyde,  Sophie, 
Jackson,  William  Gauss, 
Jacobson,  Noah  Henning, 
James,  Lee  Roy, 


Princeton,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Paris,  Agriculture. 

Princeton,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

BiggsvilU,  Civil  Engineering. 

Trenton,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Charleston,  Architectural  Eng'g. 

Ttiseola,  Agriculture. 

Champaign,  Chemistry. 

Cairo,  General,  L.  ?nd  A. 

Jacksonville,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Roekford,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Edwardtville,       Electrical  Eng'g. 

Mason,  Civil  Engineering. 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Ei^g. 

Macomb,  General  Science. 

Abffigdon,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Henry,  Civil  Engineering. 

Champaign,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Decatur,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Areola,  General,  L.  and  A. 

LaPlace,  Mathematics. 

Champaign,  Civil  Engineering. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

BelUvilU.  Electrical  Eng'K- 

Bushnell,  Civil  Engineering. 

Areola,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Brighton,  Electrical   Eng'g. 
Chicago  Heights, 

Chemistry  and  Physics. 

aiman,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Milmine,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Peoria,  Civil  Engineering. 

Vienna,  Civil   En^neering. 

Gibson  City,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Galena,  Electrical    Eng'g. 

Urbana,  General.  L.  and  A. 

Paris,  General,  L,  and  A. 

Chicago,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Vienna,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Niantic,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Beardstovm,  Mechanical    Eng'g. 
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Jay,  Harry  Byron, 
Jeter,  Roy  Woods, 
Jones,  Emlyn   Ivor, 
Jones,  Mabel  Agnes, 
Jordan,  A^es  Emma, 
Kaufman,  Rudolph  Qinton, 

Kelly,  Darid   Henry, 
Keusink,  Wilhelmina  Minnie, 
King,    Lulu   Belle, 
Kircher,  Harry  Bertram, 
Kirkpatrick,   Hugh   Granville, 
Kneeland,  Frank  Hamilton, 
Knowlton,  William  David, 
Koogler,  Frank  S, 
Kreisinger,  Henry, 
Kutsch,  William  Adelbert, 
Larson,  Lawrence   Fred, 
Leaf,   Charles   Emanuel, 
Lease,  Leonard  John, 
Lehner,  John   Conrad, 
Leverton,  Ernest  Richard, 
Lewis,  Harry  Chester, 
Logcman,  Albert  Edwin, 
Long,   Troy   Lowell, 
Looslcy,  Frederick  Edwin, 
Lourie,  Herbert  Shiw, 
McCarthy,  John  James, 
McCarty,  John, 
McClelland.   Charles  Thomas, 
McQeliand,  Robert  Alexander, 

Jr.. 
McClintock,  Charles  Philip, 
McCullough,  John  Fred, 
Mcllhenny,  Mary   Eliiabeth, 
McKinley,  George  Haitvey,  Jr., 
McKnigbt,  William  Asbury, 
McMillan,  Edward  Andrew, 
McMillan,  Neil,  Jr., 
Maban.  Angelinc  Floyd. 
Marquiss,  Jean  Roscoe, 
Marriott,  John  Minges, 
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Piano,  General,  L.  and  A, 

Vorkville,  Mechanical    Eng'g. 

Lexington,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Chicago,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Tolono,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Covington,   Ind., 

General,  L.  and  A. 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  Electrical  Eng'g, 
Champaign,  Civil  Engineering. 
King,  Math,  and   Physics. 

Belleville,  Electrical    Eng'g. 

Virden,  Electrical    Eng'g. 

Dwight,  Mechanical    Eng'g. 

Onarga,  General  Science. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Champaign,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
LaSalle,  Chemistry  and  Eng'g. 
Gatva,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicaso,  Chemistry. 

N ok  amis,  Electrical   Eng'g. 

Stockton,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Warren,  Electrical   Eng'g. 

Mendota,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Ravenswood,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Morrisonville,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Rock  Island,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Keokttk,  la..  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Chicago,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Tuscola,  Agriculture. 

Decatur,  Civil   Engineering, 


YorkvilU, 

Agriculture. 

Philo, 

Civil    Engineering 

Cenlralia, 

Electrical    Eng'g 

Macomb, 

General    Science. 

Moline, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Ingrakam, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Biggsville, 

Municipal    Engg 

Chicago, 

Architecture. 

Lexington, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

\fonticello. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Delaware, 

0.,            Architecture. 
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Marsh,   Thomas  Alfred, 
Marsh.  Wallace  Hickling,. 
Martin,  William  George, 
Maxey,  Mima  Agnes, 
Maxwell,  Ointon  Latshaw, 
Mead,  Clarence   Eugene, 
Melby,  James  Alexander, 
Meyer,  Robert  Conrad, 
Miller,  Leonard  Joseph, 
Mills,  Floyd  Earl, 
Montgomery,  Amelia, 
Morgan,  Stella  Wehster. 

Morrow,   Louise, 
Morse,  Henry  Charles, 
Muhl.  Fred  Lewis, 
Munson,  Maiy  Franklin, 
Murphey,  Howard  Bruce, 
Nattinger,  John  George, 
Nelson,    Emma  Ellmentina, 
Noe,   Samuel  Rufus, 
Norris,   Burton   Harry, 
Nydegger,  Adolph, 
Odell,  Arthur  Bucll, 
Ostrander,  Fred  Earl, 
Paisley,    Robert    Hughes, 
Parrctt,    William   Gaylord, 
Patterson,   Maud  May, 
Penfield,  Albert  Charles, 
Perkins,  Nelle, 
Peterson,  John  Frederick, 
Polk,  John  Luther, 
Pope,  Karl  Dean, 
Popejoy,  Lida  Elizabeth, 
Post,  Raebern  Henry, 
Power,  William  Raymond, 
Powers,  George  Augustus, 
Preston,   Clarence  Gilbert, 
Price.  William  Rabor, 
Putney.  Nellie  Ada. 
Reef,   Augtistus  Joseph, 


Loda,  Mechanical  Eng'g.  ■ 

ilarseilUt,         ,  Civil    Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Carlyle,  Genera.1,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Chitlicothe,  Electrical    Ei^'g. 

Chicago,  Architectural    Eng'g. 

Gilman,  Electrical   Eng'g. 

Sterling,  Mechanical  Eng'g, 

Mt  Palatine,  Civil  Eng'g, 

Qaincy,  General,  L.  and  A. 

BurUngton,  la.. 

General,  L.  and  A. 
Roekford,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Chandleraille,  Civil  Engineering. 
BloomiHgton,  Achitectural  Eng'g. 
Chicago,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Civil  Engineering. 
Ollaum,  General,  L,  and  A. 

Roekford,  Household  Science. 
Milntine,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Kewanee,  Civil    Engineering. 

Danville,  Electrical    Ei^g. 

Morrison,  Mechanical   Eng'g. 

Gaksburg,  Civil  Engineering. 
Irving,  Agriculture. 

Newport,  Ind;  Civil  Engineering. 
Rochetle,  Math,  and  Physics. 

Roekford,  Electrical   Eng'g. 

yienna.  General,   L.  and  A. 

Keviance,  Civil    Engineering. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 
DuQuoin,  Political    Science. 

Lexington,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Champaign,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Bdinburg,  General.  L.  and  A. 
Dixon,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 
LaSalie,  General,  L,  and  A. 

Carbondale, 

Mathematics.  L.  and  A. 
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Richards,  Llewellyn  Sylvester, 
Ricker.  Ethel, 
Riddle,   Rollo   Gaun, 
Riehl,  Anna, 
Riley,  George  Albert, 
Robens,  Edith  Esther, 
Roberts,  Ralph  Ousley, 
Rodman,  Charles   Seaman, 
Rogers,  Nellie, 

Rohrer,  Wilburn  Herbert, 
Rosseter,  Frank  Stuart, 
Roulston,  Robert  Bennett, 
Royall,  Charles  Crecy, 

Rump,. Guy  Henry, 
Sale,   Edna   Marie, 
Salyers,    Oswell, 
Samson,  Inez  Rose, 
Schneck,  Janibs  Arthur, 

Scott,   Juliet  Ann, 
Shankland,  Julia  Utz, 

Sheldon,  Edna   Weaver, 
Shilton,    Carlyle   Nance, 
Sides,  Aimee  May, 
Simpson,    Carl  William, 
Singbuscfa,  Arthur  Carl, 
Slocuin,  Mary  Jane, 
Slocumb,   Maude    Stephens, 
Smail,  Blanche  Emily, 
Smith,  Charles  Henry, 
Smith,  Robert    Milton, 
Smith,  Vincent  Edmund  Gillett, 
Smock,  Walter  F, 
Sommer,  Alfred, 
Sommer,  Oara  Louise, 
Sonntag,  Mildred  Eliia. 
Stacy,  Edward  Everett, 
Staley,  Isabel, 
Standard,  Alphonso  Perry, 


Chicago,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Architecture. 

Mattoon,  General.  L.  and  A. 

Alton,  Household    Science. 

Lewistown,  Electrical    Eng'g. 

Champaign,      Library,  L,  and  A. 
Keokuk,  la.,  Architecture. 

Moweagua,      General,  L.  and  A. 
Covitigton,  Ind., 

General,  L.  and  A. 
Waverly,         General,  L.  and  A. 

A^uli»,  Civil    Engineering. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

Clay  Center,  Kas., 

General,   L.   and   A. 

Qitincy,  Civil    Engineering. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

M^nticello,  General  Science. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark., 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,      General,  L.  and  A. 

Da  Moines,  la.. 

Library,  L.  and  A, 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Kewanee,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Champaign,      General,  L.  and  A, 

Quincy,  Civil  Engineering, 

Champaign,       Mechanical    Eng'g. 

Loda,  General  Science. 

Keitkiburg,  General    Science. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Meiamora,      General,  L.  and  A. 

Clinton,  Civil  Engineering. 

Canon  City,  Colo.,      Agriculture. 

Decatur,  Civil    Engineering. 

Chicago,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  General,  L.  and  A- 

PUanneld,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Tuscola,  General  Science. 

Champaign,      General,  L.  and  A. 

Lea-istown,      Prep,  to  Medicine. 
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Steichen,  Lillian, 

Stenger,  John   William, 

Stephenson,   Lewis  Alva, 

Stevenson,  Lydia  Tailntan, 

Stewart,  Robert  Jaqucss. 

Stipes,  Opal, 

Stocking,  Lena  Keefer, 

Stockmar,  Walter  Max, 

Stone,  Charles  NewhaU, 

Stookey,  Helen  Florence, 

StocJicy.  Marshall  Childs, 

Stedman,  Angeline  Jones, 

Sutherland,  Walter  Edmund, 

Taylor,  Elsie  Mae. 

Thompson,  Anton, 

Thompson,   Sherman, 

Timm,   Peter  Frederick  Vf'iWam.Tuscola, 


Milwauket,  Wit., 

Library,  L.   and  A. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Mechanical  Eng'g. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Mechanical    Eng'g. 

General,!  L.  and  A. 

General,  L.  and  A. 
Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

General,  L.  and  A. 
Agriculture. 

General,  L  and  A. 

General,  L.  and  A. 
Hayei,  Math,  and  Astronomy. 
Squitr,  N.  Dak.,  Electrical  Eng'g. 


Metutota, 

Redmon, 

Monticello, 

Urbana, 

Champmgn, 

Morrison, 

Bint  Island, 

Quiney, 

Harristawn, 

Harristovm, 

Champaign, 

Chicago, 


Champaign, 


Tombangh  Muron  Dealvo, 
Toney,  Thomas  Ellsworth, 
Tonney,  George  Edward, 
Toops,  Claude, 
Trapp,  William  Edward, 
Travis,  Roy  Elmer. 
Tripp,  Han>Id  Frank. 
Trotter.  Jessie  Elizabeth, 
Tubbs.  James  Arthur, 
Tunnelt,  James  Evans, 
Turner,   Charles    Philip, 
Upton,   Grace  Harley, 
Upton,  Mabel  E, 
Utt,  Stella  Randall, 
Van  Deventer,  Mary  Ethel. 
Vanhorne.   George  Garret, 
Wade,  Fred  Alonzo, 
Walcott,  Uoyd  Vemon, 
Waldorf,  Arthur  Louis, 
Wallace,  Charles  Emerson. 

Walls,  Katheryne  Gertrude. 
Walton,  Joseph  Clyde. 
Warren.   Charles  Edward, 


Munster, 
Virden, 

Champaign, 

Assumption, 
Quincy, 
Champaign, 
Kirkwood, 


Architecture. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Political    Science. 

Mechanical   Eng'g. 

Architecture. 

Agriculture. 

Civil   Engineering. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Music 

General,  L  and  A. 


EdwardsviUe,  General,  L  and  A. 


Sufi. 

Rochelle, 

Rochelle, 

Virden, 

LeRoy, 

Rocttford, 

Champaign, 

Fillmore, 

Mendota, 


Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Library,  L.  and  A. 

Household    Science. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

General,  L.  and  A, 

Civil    Engineering. 

Chicago  Heights, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 
Champaign,  Library,  L  and  A. 
Kewanee,  Gvil    Engineering, 

JerseyvilU,         Civil  Engineering. 
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Wasson,  Ora  Elmer, 
Watkins,  Moses  Adam, 
Wehmeier,  William  Henry, 
Welles,  Miriam  Ursula, 
Wens,  Reginald  Ellis, 
Wheeleiv   Lynn    Murray, 

WTieelock,  Henry  Thomas, 
White,  Caroline  Lbuise, 
White,  Edna  Noble,      . 
White,  Ldla, 
Wiiey,  Wallace  Kenneth, 
Williams,  Mary  Edith, 
Willis,  Edith  Charlotte, 
W^ilson,  LeRoy, 
Wilson,   Nancy  Maude, 
Wilson,  William  LeRcq-, 
Woodworlh,  Metta  Edna, 
Worker,   Joseph   Garfield, 
Worrell,  Joseph  Carl, 
Wort  hen,  Ella  Eugenia, 
Wright,  Audrey  Lewallyn, 
Wright,    Clarence    Bradley, 
Wyle,  Florence  H, 
Yocnm,   Earl    Layton, 
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Chrisuian,  Chemistiy. 

Decatur,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Alton,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Dover,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Champaign,  Architecture 
Downers  Grove, 

General,  L.  and  A 

Moline,  Mechanical,    Eng'g. 

Warrensburg,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Fairmount,  Prep,  to   Medicine. 

Fairmount,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Peoria,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Newman,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Princeton,  Agriculture. 

Guthrie,  General,  L.  and  A. 

SpringHeld,  Gvil    Engineering. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Rock    Island,  Mechanical    Eng'g. 

ChiU,  Civil  Engineering. 

Warsaw,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Virden,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Rockford,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Waverly,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Gaha,  General,  L.  and  A. 


SPECIALS 

Albrecht,   Harry  Woolf, 

Delavan, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Albrecht,   William   Butler, 

Tiiiiiwa. 

Political  Science. 

Anders,  Edwin, 

Newark, 

General  Science. 

Anders,  Ellen  Permill, 

Newark. 

Music 

Anderson,  Charies  Edward, 

Tiskilwa, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Anderson,  Florence  Marion, 

Mahomet, 

Music. 

Arnold,  Forest  Jackson, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Azbitl,   Ethel   Wolcott, 

Indianapolis, 

Ind.,             Library. 

Bailey,  Algernon  Rankin, 

Rantoul, 

Civil   Engineering. 

Baird,   William, 

Carthage, 

Art  and  Design. 

Barlow,    Lulu, 

Robiruon, 

Art  and  Design. 

Bennett,   Jennie  May, 

Belvidere, 

Music. 

Blanchard,    Bert, 

Bruce, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Bloompot,  Henry, 

Pekin, 

Civil   Engineering. 

Bolt,  Denny. 

Vandalia. 

Civil    Engineering, 

Borton,  Byron  Sarver, 

DeLand, 

General,  L.  and  A. 
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Brooks,  Ernest  Alfred, 
Buchanan,  Qara  Gertrude, 
Caldwell,  Charles  McGlumphy, 
Carrithers,   Harty  Wallace, 
Carroll,  Sarah  Frances, 
Chester,  Edith, 
Coffeen,   Amy,   B.L.,    1889, 
Conley,   J<An    Edward, 
Cook,  Thomas  L, 
Crathorne,  Annie  Ellen, 
Ci^w,  Nellie  Edna, 
Crawford,  George  Barnes, 
Danely,   Nellie   OAe,   Ph.B., 

(Northwestern    Univ.),    1897, 
Davis,  Ida  Belle, 
Davis,  Thomas  Herman, 
Davis,  Wiimer  EsU, 
Deem,  Frank  Emery, 
Derr,  Harry  Benjamin, 
Dick,  Mary  Claudine, 
Dillon,  Ruth  Lillian, 
Dunlap,  Affa  Emogene, 
Dunspaugh,  Mrs.  Leonora, 
Ebersol,  Elmer  Tiyon, 
Eisner,   Maurice, 
Engel,  Lloyd  Edwin, 
Planigan,  Bessie  Marie, 
Fleming,  Marcella  Augusta, 
Fletcher,  Mary  Pamela, 
Forbes,  Bertha  VanHoesen,  B.S. 

1896. 
Forbes,  Winifred, 
Foreman,   Herbert   Spencer, 
Fox,  Daniel   Sigismund, 
Fraser,    Henry   Whitman, 
Fritz,   Herman  Henry, 
Gaddis,   Zoe, 

Gearhart.  Orville  Lee,  B.S.,  1897, 
Gere,    Clara, 
Gilbert,  John  Philo, 
Green,  Clarence, 
Hamblen,  Rosa  Myrtle, 
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Dixon,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,     General,  L.  and  A. 
New  Holland,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Saunemin,  Mechanical   Eng'g. 

San  Diego,  Cai.,  Art  and  Design. 
Cluitapaign,  Art  and  Design. 

Champaign,  Music. 

Areola,  Civil  Engineering. 


Mt.  Pulaski, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Sadofus, 

Music. 

Champaign, 

Music. 

Champaign, 

An  and  Design. 

Bondville, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana, 

Agriculture. 

Rankin. 

General  Science. 

Galva, 

Music 

Champaign, 

General  Science. 

Mahomet, 

Music. 

Sheldon, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Aurora, 

Music. 

Buffalo,  N.  y.,      Gen.,  L.  and  A. 

Oltawo. 

General  Science. 

Champaign. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Metamora, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign, 

Music 

BemenI, 

Music 

Little  Rock.  . 

Ark.,  Gen.,  L.  and  A. 

'  Urbana, 

Music. 

Urbana, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

IVhitehall, 

General  Science. 

Dwight, 

Civil    Engineering. 

LaSallt, 

Mechanical   Eng'g. 

MonroeviUe, 

Ohio,     Agriculture 

Bondville. 

Music 

Champaign, 

Chemistry. 

Champaign, 

Music 

Mt.  Vernon, 

General  Science. 

Lotvrenceville,  General,  L.  and  A, 

Etna. 

General.  L.  and  A. 
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HancT,  Theodore  IJeniiaii, 
Huison,  Gertrude  Lucie, 
Hanson,  Martin  E, 
Hsiitei",  Joseph  Elmer, 
Henion,  Lore  Atkins, 
Henning,    Bert   Lawton, 
Holder,  Vernon  Milner, 
Hoop,  Delpha  May,  B.S.,   ( 

stu  Agri.   Coll.).  1891, 
Hosford,  George  Warner, 
Hubbard,  Mae  Woodworth, 
Huber,    Morin   Emerson, 
HuefFner,   Arthur   John, 
Hufschmidt,  William  Fred, 
Hughes,  Anna, 
Hutsler,  George  Lincoln, 
Ice,  Laura  Frances, 
Ice,  Nellie  Gertrude, 
Ingersoll,  Frank  Bruce, 
Irwin,  Walter  Sumner, 
Jayne,      Violet      Delille, 

(Univ.  of  Mich.},  1896. 
Johnston,  Ethd  Isabel, 
Jones,   Lynch     Terrill, 
Joy,  Frederick  Merrick, 
Kadel,  Mike  Leuroy, 
Keefer,  Lois  BeU, 
Kienzle,  Edna  Sophia, 
Knapp,  Noah, 
Koehn,  Anna, 
Kraus,   William   Conrad, 
Kuehlcke,  Otto, 
Kuehn,  Alfred  Leonard,  B.S., 

igoo, 
Latzer,  Alice  Bertha, 
Ljndgren,   Charles  Oscar, 
Xittdsay,  Frank  Merrill, 
McQure,  Edgar  Bradfield, 
Mcintosh,  Mabel  Oiarlotte  Urqu- 

hart, 
McKelvey,  James   Morrison, 
Madansl^,  Max, 


Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign. 

Mechanical    Eng'g. 

Tiskilwa. 

General,   L.  and  A. 

Champaign, 

Music 

Steward, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Normal, 

Architettural  Eng'g. 

Manhattan,  Kas.,  Lib.,  L.  and  A. 
Urbana,  Electrical   Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Music. 

Potomac,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Virginia,  General    Science. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,      Arch.  Eng'g. 


Champaign, 

Urbana, 
Gifford, 
Gilford, 
Chicago, 
Decatur, 

Urbana, 

Urbana, 

Calhoun, 

Princeton, 

Minden,  la., 

Warrensburg, 

Si.  Joseph, 

Hindboro, 

Chicago, 

Davenport,  la. 


Music 

Architecture. 

Civil  Engineering. 
Art  and  Design. 

Music 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Architecture 

Agriculture. 

Art  and  Design. 

Music 

General,  L.  and  A. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Mechanical   Eng'g. 

Civil  Engineering. 


Urbana,  Economics. 

Highland,  General  Science. 

Virginia  Mechanical    Eng'g. 

Decatur,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Music 

Monmouth,  Mechanical    Eng'g. 

FairSeld,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 
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Mather,    Ralph, 
Mayo,  josie  Abbott. 
Meikle,  Mrs.  Agnes, 
Meneely,   Ma.rgaret, 
Middleton,  Anthony, 
Miles,  Archie  L, 
Miller,  Fred  Charles, 
Miller,   Herbei:t   Scholes, 
Moore,  Charles  Laureii, 
Moore,  Frank  Wesley, 
Moore,  Lucy  Kate, 
Moore,  Marcellus  Webster, 
Moschel,  Louis  Conrad, 
Mueller,  Jacob  William, 
Mulliken,  Phoebe, 
Mykins,  Perry  H, 
Needham,  John  Lowry, 
Neville,  Mabel  Maud, 
Noble,  Ernest  Henry, 
Nuckolls,  Minnie, 
Outhouse,  Fred  Myrine, 
Palmer,     Mrs.     Anna     Shattuck, 

B.L.,   1891. 
Powell,  Henry  L, 
Price,  N  Oma, 
Ragan,  Carroll   Stewart, 
Railsback,  Lee  Willard, 
Ratcliff,  Harry  Eber, 
Redding,    Katherine  Agnes, 
Reed,  Alice  Elizabeth, 
Renner,  Mrs.   Ella, 
Richardson,   Francis  Martin, 
Round,  George   Arminius, 
Saylor,  Imogean  Grace, 
Scheld,  Amelia, 
Schillittger,  Josephine, 
Schreiber,   Rudolph   Ernest, 
Scolt,  Vera  Charlotte, 
ShafcT,  Allen  Andrew, 
Shinker,  Lillian  Ruth, 
Shoptaugh,  Mary  Eleanor, 
Shreve,  Harry  Roy, 
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Sedalia,  Mo., 

Architecture. 

WyaMt, 

Music. 

Pesotum, 

Music. 

Champaign. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Eltttwood, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Peoria, 

Architecture, 

Canton, 

Architecture. 

Champaign, 

Music 

Oakland, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Pesatum, 

Music 

Urbana, 

Music 

Morion. 

Genera],  L.  and  A. 

Electrical   Eng'g. 

Champaign, 

Music 

BattU  Creek, 

Mick.,  Elec.  Eng'g. 

Neoga, 

Chemistry. 

Champaign, 

Art  and  Design. 

Broclon, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana, 

Music 

Lily  Lake. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

'  Urbana, 

Music 

Maltoon, 

Genera],  L.  and  A. 

Hayes, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Neoga, 

Music. 

Hopedale, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Vincennfs,  Ind.,        Architecture. 

Urbana, 

Music. 

Urbana. 

Art   and   Design. 

Urbana. 

Music. 

Lincoln, 

General   Science. 

Tampico, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Chicago, 

Art  and   Design. 

Moline. 

Genera],  L.  and  A. 

Chicago. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Mahomet, 

Music. 

Phito, 

General,  Science. 

Ludlow, 

Music 

Grand  View, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Port  Byron, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Uigiliz^d  ..Google 


SPECIALS    IN   AGRICULTURE 


Sinclair,  James  Alexander, 
Sloan,  Ella, 
Smick,  Mary  Ella. 
Smith,  William  John. 
Spink,  Charles  Raymond. 
Spriggs,  John, 
Sutton,  William  D. 
Tadcett,  Dora  Melissa, 
Thompson,   Gertrude, 
Tucker,  Walter  Qifton, 
VanHoesen,  Janette  Cornell, 
•  Ward,   Jamea    Elmer, 
Waterman,  August   Henry, 
Webber,  Sue  Elizabeth, 
Wells,    Harry   Jarvis, 
White,   Charles  Hunter, 
Wilson,  John  Guy, 
Wilson,  John  Thomas, 
Wise.  Lewis  W, 
Wolf,   Arthur   Alfred. 
Wolford,   Sadie  Wicks, 
Woods,  RilQT  Fassett, 
Wright,  Ward   Ellis, 
Yagle,  William   Frederick, 
Yate^  Thomas, 

SPECIALS  IN  COLLEGE 
Alford,  Irving  Samuel, 
Ames,   Harvey   Nelson, 
Anderson,  Hervey  Henry, 
Armstrong,  Robert  Morton, 
Basting,  Ferdinand  Joseph,. 
Beal,  Perry  Lee, 
Begeman,  George  Wesley, 
Bennett,  Samuel  Augustus, 
Bemhard,  Susanna  Sybil, 
Bonnell,  William  Lee, 
Bronson,  Bertha  Harriet, 
Bronson,  Eugene  Victor, 
Bushman,  Virgii  Earl, 
Callaway,  Leonard  Wyeth, 
Camp,  George  Russell, 


Kankakee, 
Ivesdale, 

Urbana, 
Davenport,  la. 
Loitisville, 
Urbana, 
Champaign, 
Champaign, 
BrimAeld, 
Chicago, 
.  Bethany, 
Evanslon, 
Urbana, 
LaMoiUe, 
Tiskikva, 
Gays, 

Champaign, 
Cerro  Gordo, 

Danville, 
LaMoille. 
Woodstock, 
Dundee, 
Dubuque,  la., 

OF  AGRICULTURE,  p. 
Sibley. 

Mat  toon. 

Chicago. 

Milan. 

Yuton. 

Reed. 

Etkhom  Grove. 

Belvidere. 

Shumway. 

Elondale. 

Urbana. 

Urbana. 

MUledgeville. 

Tuscola. 

Harristown. 
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Mechanical  Eng'g. 
General,  L.  and  A. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Architecture. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Art  and  Design. 

Art  and  Design. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 
General,  L,  and  A. 
Genera],  L.  and  A. 
General,  L.  and  A. 
Music. 
Agriculture. 
Mechanical  Eng'g. 
General,  L.  and  A, 
General,  L.  and  A. 

General    Science. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Art  and  Design. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 
Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 
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Carmicbael,  Berton  Eugene, 
Carr,  Henry  Beaty, 
Center,  Orlo  Dorr, 
Clapp,  Ivan  Burr. 
Qay,  John  Lawson, 
Coleman,  Clyde  Bcstor, 
Constant,  Harvey  Nathaniel. 
Constant,  Irwin  John, 
Crane,  Flosse  Sylvia, 
Creamer,  William  Carl, 
Culver,  Carl  Albert. 
Dewey,  Henry  Eugene, 
Dille,  Charles  Ernest. 
Duncan,  Fred  Thomas, 
Dunlap,  Nora  Betz, 
Eckhardt,  William  George, 
Endicott,  Robert  Bums, 
Ewald,  John  Jacob, 
Fairchild.  Sherman  DeWttt, 
Finley,  Joseph  Orton, 
Flagg,  David  Ross, 
Forsythe,  John, 
Fulton,  Eugene, 
Gilbert,    Charles  Henry, 
Hartiell,   John   Qifford, 
Hedges,  Samuel  Rice, 
Hendrick,  Lewis  Carlton, 
Hill,  Arthur  Howard, 
Howard,  Wallace  Lawton, 
Howe,  Ralph  Barnard, 
Issert,  Jules  Philip, 
Jenkins,  Elbert  Arthur, 
Jones,  James  Henry, 
Kreiling,  Christian, 
Kuster,  Arthur, 
Ladage,  Fred  William, 
Large,  Harry, 
Lemon,  Louis, 
Lindsey,  Norman  Wert. 
Lingenfetter,  Lee  Everett, 
Logan,  Clarence  Chester, 
McGrath,  Sylvester  Joseph, 


RochelU. 

Lis. 

Grand  Ridge. 

Grand  View. 

Galesburg. 

New  Windsor. 

Illiopolis, 

Dawson. 

Urbana. 

Tolono. 

Mason. 

Vitta  Ridge. 

Seaton. 

Savoy. 

Buffalo  Prairie. 

Villa  Ridge. 

Belmont. 

Tower  HiH, 

Oneida. 

Clarence. 

Elwood. 

Gibson  City. 

Armstrong. 

Mason  City. 

Urbana. 

Milledgevillt. 

Dundee. 

SheMeld. 

Urbana. 

Manleno. 

Tower  Hill. 

El  Dara. 

Bishop. 

Mahomet. 

Woodside. 

Millersville. 

Galesburg. 

Samoth. 

Ml.  Carmel. 

Flora. 

Worrensburg. 
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Marsh,   Ralph  George, 

Huntley. 

Meier,  Hermann  Ernest. 

Woodv/orth. 

Milier,  WiUiam  Edward, 

Tower  Hill. 

MLlls,  James  Bagwell, 

Clay  City. 

Miner,  Aaron  W, 

Adair. 

Mitchell,  Maurice  Finley, 

Oneida. 

M(^tt,  Minor, 

Milan. 

Montgomery,  William  Henry, 

Aledo. 

Neff,  Martin  Luther, 

Petersburg. 

Null,  Samuel  Franklin, 

Oakes,  Arthur  Manning, 

Metropolis. 

Perkins,  Harry  L  Bernorn, 

Pittman,  Elmer  Deborous, 

Mahomet. 

Rankin.  William  Jacob  Royal, 

White  Heath. 

Reaor,  John  Fred, 

Smilkdeld. 

Richardson,  George  Mayo, 

miliamsville. 

Ruffner.  Lester  Lee, 

Mason. 

Sanford,  Wilbert  Hoyt, 

Murrayville. 

Schermerhom,  May, 

Kinmundy. 

Schnppel.  Henry  Charles. 

Barclay. 

Scott,  GUbert  Wilson. 

Franklin. 

Shaw,  Guy  Lorcn. 

Summer  Hill. 

Shinn,  James  Rickitts. 

MattoOH. 

Odell. 

Spence,  William  D, 

Fairbttry. 

Stebbins,  Roy, 

Summer  Hill. 

Stitt,  William  Berryman, 

Berlin. 

Stitt,  Harry  Wiley, 

Alpha. 

Stocks,  Harry  Blaine, 

Eiiroy. 

Taylor,  Albert  Berry, 

Normal. 

Temple,  Ralph  William, 

Elida. 

Thompson,  Clarence, 

Champaign. 

Thompson,  James  Arthur, 

Layton. 

VanMeter,  Anna  Roberta 

El  Paso. 

ViaU,  Frank  Lester, 

MaHteno. 

Wade,  Albert  Edward, 

Decatur. 

Walcher,  Charles  Edwin. 

MUlersvaU. 

Wame,  John  Henry, 

Balavia. 

Watson,  Oarence  Charles, 

Woodstock. 

Weteel.  Adolph  Jacob, 

Alkambra. 

White,  Earie  Archibald, 

Loon  Lake. 

Wbiteford.  Milton, 

Manila. 
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Williams,  Gardner  Rogers, 

Putnam. 

Williams,  Myron  Burke, 

Wing,  DeWitt  Cosgrove. 

Booitville. 

Winter,  J  W, 

Wcnona. 

Winterberger,  Rajph, 

Junction. 

Wise.  John  Roy, 

Savoy. 

Wolf.  Edd. 

Farina. 

Wood,  Oifton  Joseph, 

FriendsvUU. 

Worthen,  Edmund  Louis, 

Woriow. 

Ziegler,  WUfred  Ivanhoe, 

Clinton. 

SUMMER  TERM 

(p.  178) 

Ballard,  Pearl  Lena, 

Normal. 

Bassctt,  Herbert, 

Yorkville. 

Beinlich,  Bemhard  August, 

Barrington. 

Bell,  Arthur  Timothy, 

Anolus. 

Boyd.  Edward  Parkman, 

Aledo. 

Braucher,   Herbert.  Hill,  B.S.,  1894, 

Lincoln. 

Breitenbach,  Adolph  Henry, 

Mascoutak. 

Brunoage.  AAartin  LJcnnan, 

Malta. 

Bruner,  Francis  Gilbert, 

Dwight. 

Buchanan,  James  WillUm, 

Charleston,  Ind. 

Burnett.  Addie  Eluabeth. 

Ptoria. 

Caldwell,  Emma, 

New  Holland. 

Calhoun,  Henrietta'  Anne, 

Champaign. 

Carr,  George  Russell, 

Oak  Park. 

Chapin,  Edward  Pierce, 

Champaign. 

Chapman,  Walter  Joseph. 

Manchester. 

Clark,  Alice  Hartzel, 

Urbana. 

Dark.  Lulu, 

CroisviUe. 

Coffman,   George   Benjamin, 

ChilUcolhe. 

Collins,  Edra, 

Champaign. 

Conrad,    Philip   Arthur, 

Monticello. 

Craigmile,  Alexander  Homer, 

Gilford. 

Crossland,  George  Marshall, 

Sheldon. 

Crosthwait,  George  Ashley, 

Urbana. 

Curtiss,  Albert  Root. 

Daugherty,    Anna    Elizabeth. 

Sullivan. 

Davis,  Gertrude  Pearl. 

Olney. 

Davis,  Horatio  S, 

Versailles. 

Davis,  Wilmer  Esta, 

Rankin. 

DcMotte,  Roy  James, 

Urbana. 
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Draper,  Edwin  Lyon, 
Earl,  Qaude  Elwood, 
Eckman.  John  Joseph, 
Eidmann,  Gustav  Hennan. 
Ellis,  Herbert  Wesley, 
Fairchild,   Sherman  DeWitt, 
Farrell,  Mattie, 

Fay,  John  Carl,  A.B.,   (Berea 
Fitzgerald,  Sadie  Josephine, 
Flynn,   Mamie  Agnes, 
FuUerton,  Hugh  Rqpiier, 
Galtaher,  Lewis  Theron, 
Garvin,   John   Brewer,   B.S.,   it 

Gayman,    Myrtle, 

Gibbs,  Laura  Russell, 

Gilkersoii,  Aletha, 

{Gordon,  Joseph  Hinckley, 

Graham,  David  Abram, 

Graham,  James   Edward, 

Graves,  Luther  Glen, 

Grotc,   Mae    Belle, 

Hall,  Elizabeth  T,  A.B.,  1900, 

Hall,  John  Calvin,  A.B.,  1900, 

Hammers,  Edna  Rose. 

Hammers,  Jesse, 

Harris,   William, 

Harrison,   Maud   Louise, 

Hartrick,  Louis  Eugene, 

Heller,  Opal,  M.L.,  1899, 

Hinkle,  Ida  May, 

Hissong,  John  Logan, 

Hord,  Adeline, 

Horn,   Franklin   Luther, 

Homer,  Harlan  Hoyt, 

Howell,  Carrie  Barnes, 

Hurlbert,  Flora  Dorothy, 

Jacobs,  Manuel  Joseph, 

Jarvis,    Mary    Louise, 

Johnson,  Ananias  Pamell, 

Jones,  Warren, 

Keusink,  Wilhelmina  Minnie, 

Kinzel,  Josie  Ethel, 


Urbana. 

Cettterville. 

WeUiaglon,   Ohio. 

Mascoutah. 

afford. 

Tower  Hill. 

Delavan. 
Coll),  'gQ,Champaign. 

Ivesdalr. 

East  St.  Louis. 

Havana. 

Ml.  Palalint. 
36,  Denver,  Colo. 

Champaign. 

Champaign. 

Urbana. 

Vandalia. 

IlHopotis. 

IlUopolis. 

East  St.  Louis. 

Urbana. 

Urbana. 

Champcffgn. 

Champaign. 

Moweaqva. 

Leland. 

Urbana. 

North    Yakima,    Wash. 

Champaign. 

Urbana. 

MurphysboTo. 

Stanford. 

Cerro  Gordo. 

Urbana. 

Morrison. 

Champaign. 

East  St.  Louis. 

Rantoul. 

Whitehall. 

Champaign. 

Oakland. 
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Kreisinger,  Henry, 

Leat,  Rosa  Belle, 

Lucas,  Corda, 

McCafferty,  Nellie, 

McGahey,  Leah  Catherine, 

McGinley.  William, 

Marion,  Rose  A, 

Marker,  George  Edward, 

Marsh,  Albert  I^Rc^, 

Martin,  John  Madison,  A.B.,  1896, 

Meneely,  Margaret, 

Miller,   Minnie    Gertrude   Josephim 

Morgan,  Ora  Sherman, 

Morris,  Charles  Mjrers, 

Morris,  Minnie  Ellen, 

Myers,  Jesse  J, 

Otwell,  Allen  Meade,  B.S.,   1899, 

Piatt,  Herman  S,  A.M.,  1852, 

Fletcher,  Nuba  Mitchel. 

Power,  Margaret, 

Radebaugh,  John  Wesley, 

Raiboum,  James  Edward, 

Readhimer,  Jerome  Edward, 

Reasoner,  Clara  Beck, 

Redman,  Nora  Marie, 

Rhoads,  Ida  Ruth, 

Richardson,  Francis  Martin. 

Richardson,  Robert  Earl, 

Robinson,  Lewis  Archibald,  A.B.,  i: 

Schulte,  Mabel, 

Scudder,  Harry  Disbro, 

Sloan,  Ella, 

Small,  Blanche  Emily, 

Stanley,  Otis  Orion. 

Taylor,  Fred   Nehemiah, 

Timmons,  Anna  M, 

VanCleve,  John  Elbert, 

Waldo,  Marie  L,  B.S.,  1900, 

Wells,  David  Hopkins, 

Wettengel,    Henry    Philip, 

Woodmansee,  Ralph  Collum, 

Wright,  Gains  Emory, 

York,  Charles  William, 


Champaign. 

Urbana. 
Champaign. 

Moweaqua. 
East  St.  Louis. 
Onorga. 
Pana. 

Champaign. 

Hampshire. 

Rantoul. 

Champaign. 

Green  River 

Plainview. 

Urbana. 

HoQpeston. 

Indianola,   Iowa. 
Farmer  City. 
Normal. 
Seymour. 

Champaign. 

Lincoln. 

Skipman. 

White  Post,  Fa. 

Hopedale. 

Chicago. 

Ivesdale. 

Urbana. 

Champaign. 

Aledo. 

Oakland. 

Blue  Mound. 

Champaign. 

Maquon. 
^Champaign. 
Champaign. 
Ogden. 


..Google 


THIRD  YEAR  STUDENTS 

SATURDAY   TEACHERS'   CLASS-i 900-1901 

Booker,  Helen  Ethel,  Champaign. 

Ewalt,   Grace,  Ckatnpaign. 

Gordon,  George  Oscar,  Urbana. 

Hissong,  John  Logan,  Urbana. 

Rhoads,    Ida   Rutti,  Urbona. 

Sparks,  George,  Urbana. 

Ware,  Bertha,  Champaign. 

White,  Lena  Lee,  Urbana. 

Wilflon,    Lucy    N.,  Cltampaign. 

Wright,   Gaius  Emory,  Champaign. 

Young,    Harry    Harrison,  Bondvillt. 

Young,  Pliny  Morgan,  Urbana. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

THIRD  YEAR 

Adsit,  Bertram  Wilson, 

Arnold,  William  Wright, 

Boyd,  John  William, 

CoSman,  Henry  Augustus, 

Crouch,  William  Liebrick, 

Elder,  Roy   Samuel, 

Evans,  Waldo  Carl, 

Frahm,  Hattie  Belle, 

Hall,  Arthur  Raymond, 

Harkcr,  George  Mifflin, 

Holmes,  Frank  Hamilton, 

Howard,  Joseph, 

Humphry,  Wallace  George, 

Lamet,  Louis  Harman, 

McCartney,  William  Priestley,  M.S.,  1900,   Urbana. 

McCollnm,  Harvey  Darling,  Louisville. 

Perkins,  Frederic  Alien,  Canton. 

Remann,  Frederick  Gordon,  Vandalia. 

Shennan,  William  Horace,  Sullivan. 

Stevenson,  Amos  Milton,  Ottawa. 

Thompson,  George  Mershon,  Bement. 

Tunnicliffe,  John  James,  Jr.,  Galesburg: 


Wellington. 

Robinson. 
Ranloul. 
Champaign. 
Rotetta. 

Strealor. 
Danville. 
Tuscola. 

East  Lynn. 
Carbondale. 
North  Henderson. 

Hamilton. 
Warsaw. 


SECOND  YEAR 


Boggs,  Harry  Kurd, 
Boycr,  Harry  Bernard, 
Cairns,  David  Gemmell, 


G^esburg. 

Altamont, 
Troy  Grove. 


..Google 
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Garrett.  Richard  Pratt, 

Delavan. 

Hetherington,  Benjamin  William, 

LaSaUe. 

Hugbes,  Samuel  Kelso, 

Champaign. 

Jones,  Guy  Raymond, 

Tuscola. 

Jones,  Henry  Leonard, 

Deiavan. 

Kiler,  William  Henry,  A.B., 

1897. 

Urbana. 

Kingsbury,  James  Thompson,  A.B.,  1899, 

Pinkitaff. 

Lego,  Lulu  Mackintosh, 

Urbana. 

Milter,  Thomas  Hewy, 

Macomb. 

Morrisey,  Fay, 

Champaign. 

Rhoads,  Horace  Adams,  A.B 

:-,  1899, 

Champaign. 

Sheldon.  Carl  Edmunds,  A.B., 

1899, 

Sterling. 

Siegfried!,  Thorwald  Adolf  Arthur. 

Davenport,  la. 

Stem,  Nathan. 

Champaign. 

Stipes,  Royal  Arthur. 

Champaign. 

Switzer,   Robert    Mixttmer, 

A.B..    (Knox 

Coll),  18<». 

Galesburg. 

Wync,  Ervin  Evermont, 

Macomb. 

FIR3T  YEAR 

Allen,  Lawrence  Thompson. 

Hoopeslon. 

Barrett,  Charles  Vincent, 

Chicago. 

Bel!,  Oscar  Clifford, 

BiggswlU. 

Biossat,  Harry  Armand, 

Chicago. 

Birdzell,  Luther  Earle, 

Champaign. 

Casey.  Charles  Nicholas. 

Chicago. 

Chamberlin,   Charles   Cory, 

Hoopeston. 

Qifford,  Wm.  Edward  Casaimer, 

Champaign. 

Qock,  Sherwood  Alonzo, 

Geneva,  la. 

Cresap,  Fred, 

Urbana. 

Davis,  Horatio  S. 

Versailles. 

Enochs,   Delbert   Riner,    A.B., 

1898, 

Champaign. 

Fishback,  Qyde  Michael, 

Olney. 

Fuller,  Miles  Chineweth. 

Peoria. 

Gavin,  John  Francis, 

Chicago. 

Graham,   Hugh  Joseph,   A.B., 

1900, 

Springfield. 

Gridley,   Leslie  Henry, 

Savanna. 

Grove,  Roll  a  Burdette, 

Ottawa. 

Hancock,  Howard  Logan, 

Newman. 

Haute  r.  Andrew  Edgar, 

Tiskilwa. 

Larson,   Nels  Alfred, 

Afoline. 

McIIvaine,  Brown  Ervin. 

Martin.  James  Walter.  Jr.. 

Champaign. 
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SPECIALS 

Martin,  James  Walter,  Jr., 

Martin,  Robert  William, 

Mathews,  Clyde  Milton. 

Northcott,  Nathaniel  Dresser. 

Pettyjohn,  James  William, 

Pollard,  Charles  Robert, 

Poorman,  Arthur  Garfield. 

RenifF,  Ernest  Chamberlain, 

Robinson,  James  John, 

Saunders,   Thomas  Earle, 

Seymour,   Roy  Vincent, 

Shepherd,  Homer, 

Stahl,   Garland, 

Ward,  Robert  Russell, 

Webb,  Roy  Dayton, 

Wiley,  Frank  Rudolph, 

Williams.  Walter  Winslow, 

Wood,   Harvey  Edgerton,  A.B.,  igoa 

Woods.  William  Francis,  A.B.,  igoo, 

Wright,  Will  Qifford. 

SPECIALS 

Allen;  John  Newell, 
Colp,  Leonard  Allen, 
Freeman,  Simeon  Harrison! 
Hartline,  Herman  Eugene, 
Jenkins,  Charles  Willard. 
Mell,  John  Deloss, 
Monroe,  Albert  Folsom, 
Ogden,  Charles  Lewis, 
Robinson.  William  Ross. 
Stewart.  William  Bowan, 
Stratton,  Isaac  Harry, 
Van  Devort,  Paul  Raymond, 
Wesner,  William  Albert. 
Wright.  William  Wilberforce.  Jr.. 


IViimington. 

IVilmitigloti. 

Urbano. 

Greenville. 

FormingJon. 

Delphi,  Ind. 

W.  Union. 

Amboy. 

Marshall. 

Ridgefarm. 

Dwighl. 

Lovinglon. 

Elkhart. 

Benton. 

Houston,  Tex. 

AUentnlle. 

Joliel. 

Urbana. 
Greenville. 


Hoopeslon. 
Carterville. 
Urbana. 


Sullivan. 


.Var 


Jo.-:.- 


Bloomington. 

Cameron. 

.Ifacomb. 

Mason    City. 

Toulon. 

Tiskilwa. 

Richwoods. 
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COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

(COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  OF 

CHICAGO) 

3ENIOR  CLASS 

Alexander,  Eugene  S.,  Franklin,  Ind. 

Amerson,  William  Henry,  M.D.,  (Chicago 
Homeopathic),  1890,  Chicago. 

Ames,  Andrew  James,  Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Apfelbaum,  David,  Chicago. 

Baumann,  P.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  (Univ.  of  Kon- 
igsberg),  1893.  Chicago. 

Bechtol,  Charles  Orville,  A.B.,  (Indiana 
Univ.).  1898,  HimtiMgton,   Ind. 

Bennett,  Henry  Sumner,  MoHne. 

Beyer,  Arthur  Edwin,  Ph.G.,  (Northwest- 
em  Univ.),  i8p6,  Edgewood,  la. 

Billig,   Geo.  W.,   M.D.,   (Bennett  Medici 


Coll). 
Birk,  John  W., 
Boss,  J.  H., 

Bracken,  George  Francis, 
Bradfield,  J.  Harvey, 
Buechner,  Frederick  E.  A.,  Ph.G.,  (Univ. 

of  III),  1897.  C. 

Burke,  Edward  Wilbur,  lo 

Burt.    Charles   W.,    B.S.,    (Drake    Univ.), 

1896. 
Buss,  Francis  J., 
Cameron,  Warren  L., 
Carpenter,  Cora  White, 
Chassell,  John  Langdon, 
Church,  Elmer  E., 
Qark,  Uslie  W.. 
Conway,  H.  P., 
Corbett,  George  W.,  Ph.G.,  (Northwestern 

Univ.),  1890, 
Corbus,  B.  Clarke, 
Cory,  Walter  B., 
Coumbe,  Warner  R., 
Coy,  Warren  Deweese.  M.D.,  (Eelee.  Med. 

Institute,  Cincinnati),  1897,  CanAtld,  O. 


Forreston. 
B_ucyrut,  O. 
Plymouth,  Ind. 

Ltmonl. 
LaHarpe. 


Valley  /unction,  la. 
Chieago. 

JacksonviUe,  Oregon. 
Glenwood  Springs,  Colo. 
Iowa  Falls,  la. 
La  Fayette. 
Galesville,  Wis. 
Elroy,  Wis. 


Plymouth,  Wis. 
Chicago. 
Viroqua,  Wis. 
Muscoia,  Wis. 
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CuItct,  Loidc  L.,  Sandwich. 

Cuoningham,  William  D.,  A.B.,  (Grove  City 

Coll).  1897,  Grovt  City,  Pa. 

Cupler,  R.  C,  Ph.G.,  (Nonhv/estern  Univ.), 

1896,  Chicago. 

DaTis,  Edward  Griffith.  Chicago. 

Dennert,  Frank,  Dubuque,  la. 

Denny,  Alden  Ray,  Ph.B.,  (Univ.  of  Iowa), 
I8g8,  Burlington,  la. 

IMhlefsea,  George,  Chicago. 

Diren,  George  R.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Dodson,  Charles  A.,  Litchfield. 

Dohnnann,  George,  Chicago. 

Domer,  Walter  A.,  B.S.,  (Univ.  of  Wiscon- 
sin), 1897,  Chicago. 

Donkle,  A.  DcF.,  Ph.G.,  (Univ.  of  Wiscon- 
sin), iSgS,  Madison,  Wis. 

Dwyer,  John  Condit,  Chicago. 

Eberhart,  Noble  M..  M.S.,  (Hedding 
Coll.);  M.D.,  (Bennett  Medical  Coll.), 
1894,  Chicago. 

English,  E.  G.,  Arcadia,  Wis. 

Ewers,  Joseph  Bernard,  Effingham. 

Fernow,  J.  A.  W.,  Ph.G..  (St.  Low  Coll. 


of  Pharmacy),  1883, 
Frank,  Mortimer,  S.B.,  C.E.,  (Mass.  Inst. 

Tech.),  1897, 
French,  G.  Marion, 
Fukota,  Charles, 
Galloway,  George, 
Gamett,  Isabella  M., 
Garraghan,    Edward    Francis,    A.B 

Ignatius  Coll.),  1895, 
Goldblum,  George  Joseph, 
Goldblum.  Jacob, 
Gorrell,  Talbot  J.  H., 
Gould,  Henrietta, 
Gustafson,  Joseph  Ansley, 
Haan,  George  W., 
Hannon,  Horace  Blake,  Ph.G.,   (Ui 

South),  1895, 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
't. 

Chicago. 

Danville. 

Vienna,  Austria. 

Beaverton,  Ont.,  Can. 

Chicago. 
U. 

Chicago. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Golesburg. 

Chicago. 
of 
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Hanshus,  J.  William.,  Ph.G..  (Northwestern 

Univ.),   1897,  Chicago. 

Heilman,  Ernest  S.,  Ida  Grove,  la. 

Heinlz,  Edward  Louis,  Ph.G.,  (St.  Louis 
Coil,  of  Fliarmacy),  1898,  Ottawa,  Kas. 

Henbest,  George  Murray,  Ft.  Atkinson,  tVis. 

Hess,  William  Qarence,  YaU,  la. 

Hews,  Lewis  D.,  Rockwell  City,  (a. 

Hill,  Emma  Linton,  M,D„  (Kas.  Med. 
Coll.),  189s,  Oswego,  Kas. 

Hoermann,  Bernhard  Alfred,  A.B.,  {North- 
western Univ.),  1896,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Hornbach,  William  P.,  Carroll,  la. 

Howe.  Frank  Stewart.  B.S.,  (Geneva  Coll.). 
1898,  Industry,  Pa. 

Hoxsey.  Robert  Patton,  B.S.,  (Doane 
Coll.),  1893,  Chicago. 

Hubbard,  Chester  W.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Hunt,  Hiram  H.,  Independence,  la. 

Irish,  Henry  Eugene,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Jacobs,  I.  M.,  Perth,  Kas. 

Johnson,  Albert  C,  Horace. 

Johnson,  C.  C,  Wilton  Junction,  la. 

Jordan,  M.  5.,  Grand  Mound,  la. 

Jungels,  William  W.,  Dubuquf,  la. 

Kaescr.  Albert  Fred.  B.S ,  (Univ.  of  III.), 
1898,  Highland. 

Kellogg,  James  Rossiter,  Portage,  Wis. 

Kennedy,  Josie  C,  Rochelle. 

Kerrigan,  George  P.,  Chicago. 

Kinder.  Roscoe  G.  W..  Elgin. 

Kisccker,  David  Edgar,  Greencaslle,  Pa. 

Koch,  Wesley  A..  Pekin. 

Kubicek,   Albert   Charles.    M.D..    (Bennett 


Med.  . 

Coll.).  1899. 

Chicago. 

Lampe,  Henry  G 

Chicago. 

Laming, 

D.  B., 

Drenihe, 

Mich. 

Lemon, 

Herbert 

K.,    M.D. 

.    (Hah 

nemann 

Coll.), 

1899, 

Chicago. 

Lennon. 

Aloysius 

Joseph. 

Joliel. 

Leonard 

,    Henry 

Sylvester, 

A.B., 

(Miami 

Univ.) 

.  1898, 

Liberty. 

Ind. 
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Uggitt,  Flemming  L., 

Ling,  Prank  Byre, 

Little.  Z.  J., 

Lockhart,    Carl    Wright,    Ph,G.,    (Nort 

wtitern  Univ.),  i8g8, 
Loope,  Frank, 
Loreh,    Geo.  J.,    Ph.G.,  (Chicago    Coll. 

Pharmacy),  189S, 
Lowenrosen,  Arm  in, 
Luehrs,  Henry  E, 
McAuliSe,  Andrew   F., 
McCall,    Frank   B.,    D.V.M.,    (Iowa   Su 


Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Osage,  Kas. 


Independence,  Wii. 
Chicago. 
Haylon,  Wis. 
Chicago. 


M.D.,    (Harvey  Med. 


Vet.   Coll.), 

Coll.),  1900, 
McCall,  Harry  Kenyon, 
Mcaellan,  Clarence,  D.V.S..  (Ontario  Vet. 

Coll.),  1891, 
McCoy,  William  Merrill, 
McDonald,  Robert  J., 
McDowell,  W.  D.,  B.S.,  (Monmouth  Coll.). 

1886, 
McDowell,  William  O., 
McGuinn,  James  J., 
McPherson,  Warren  G., 
Major,  Will,  B.S.,  (Eureka  Coll.).  1896, 
Martin,  H.  Ralph, 
Martin,  Wiofred  B., 
Maxwell.  John  C, 
Meadows,  Lawrence  Harland, 


Chicago. 

Fort  Dodge,  la. 


Meyer,  Edward   F.,    M.D.,    (Jenner   Me 

Coll.),  1900. 
Morris,  Robert  Lyman, 
Morton,  Fra»k  R., 
Nelson,  Engelbrccht, 
Newman,  William  Manning, 
Noble,  Charles  M., 
Noland,  Philip  D.,  M.D.,  (Ky.  School 

Med.).  1888, 
Novak,    Anna    F.,    M.D.,     (Bennett    Med. 

Coll.).  189s, 
Oliver,  Clifton  L. 
Orcutt,  Dwight  Chapman. 


Greenwood,  Ind. 
Clinton.  la. 
Beaverdam,  Wis. 
). 
Monmouth. 
Waterloo,  la. 
Rock  Island.  III. 

Bement. 
Chicago. 
Sterling. 
Waverly  Junction,  la. 

i. 
Chicago. 

Maroa. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Albert  Lea.  Minn. 
Chicago. 


Chicago. 
Gilbert,  la. 
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Ottersb«ch,  Carl,  JVaktn  Ryeinland. 

Palmer.  John  M.,  Millon,  Wis. 

Parker,  William  R.,  Ph.G.,   (Northwestern 

Univ.),  18B9,  Dixon. 

Parry,  Ivan  Arthur,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Peterseo,  Hans  P.  C,  A.B.,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Chicago. 
Petry,  Franklin,  Beaver  Dam,  Ind. 

Poison,  Nina  D.,  Laclede,  Mo. 

Pratt,  Irene  Robinson,  Chicago. 

Rhodes.  Ora  M.,  B.S.,  (Univ.  of  III.),  iSg&,Bloomington. 
Rich,  Katharine  Brainerd,  Chicago. 

Ridenour,  Joseph  Elmer,  Garriton,  la. 

Ringo,    G.    Roy,    A.M.,    C.E.,    (Univ.    of 

Neb.),  1898,  SpHngSeU,  Neb. 

Robertson,  W.  F.,  Chicago. 

Rolfs,  Theodore  H.,  MHwaukee,  Wit. 

Rowlands,  Lloyd,  M.D.,  (Chicago  Honuo. 

Med.  Coll.),  i8g8,  Chicago. 

Ruge,  Edward  C,  Chicago. 

Ryon,  Ralph  M.,  Strealor. 

Sage,  Edward  D.,  GoblevilU,  Mick. 

Sawyer,  Francis  B.,  M.D.,  (Starling  Med. 

Coll.).  1892,  Marion,  O. 

Scholtes,  Theodore  William,  Read's  Landing,  Minn. 

Scofield,  Charles  James,  Chicago. 

Seifert,  Mathias  J.,  Chicago. 

Severson,  William  Reynolds,  Kankakee. 

Sexton,  Ira  J.,  Chicago. 

Shanks,  James  W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Shaw,  Robert  H.,  Lyndon. 

Sherwood,    Hauphrey   H.,   Ph.G.,    (North- 

western   Univ.),  18^,  Chicago. 

Shook,  William  E.,  Auburn.  Neb. 

Smedley,  Irene.  A.B.,  (Central  Univ.,  Pella. 

la.),  Nashua,  la- 

Smith,  James  T.,  Chicago. 

Smith,  H.  E.,  Ithaca,  Mich. 

Soegaard,  Erik,  Christiania,  Nora/ay. 

Sommers,  Julius  C,  Madison,  Wis. 

Steckle,  Allen  C,  Freeport.  Mich. 

Stembei^,  Walter  A„  Des  Moines,  la. 

Stettauer,  Joseph  Lewis,  Chicago. 
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Stilwill,    Hiram    R.,    M.D.,    (IVtuhitigtoit 

Univ.,  Med.  Dept.).  Tyndall,  S.  Dak. 

Stober,  Alvin  Martin,  Greene,  la. 

Storck,  WiLiam,  Ph.G.,  (CMcago  Coll.  of 

Pharmaey),  i88q,  Ckieago. 

Streich,  Edwin  A.,  Ph.G.,   (Northwestern 

Univ.).  1898,  Oshkosk.  Wit. 

Strutbers,    Herbert    R.,     Ph.G.,    (Chicago 

Coll.  of  Pharmacy),  18931  Chicago. 

TaJinage,  G«orge  G.,  Brushy  Prairie,  Ind. 

T»ylor,  Lucius  Lorin,  IVaupun,  Wit. 

Thonvick,  Martha  Gavine,  Chicago. 

Tillmont,  C  P.,  New  Bremen,  N.  Y 

Treacy,  Frederick  A.,  Aurora. 

Turner,  Agnes,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Turner,  D.  Ashley,  Delamar,  Nev. 

Ulrich,  Julius  Hirsch,  Ph.G.,  (Pa.  CoU.  of 

Pharmacy),  1895,  Peoria. 

Urqubait,  Roy  Thomas,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Van  Home,  James  A.,  Chicago. 

Vesting,  Victor  I.,  A.B.,  (AugMSlana  Coll.). 

1895,  Ludinglon,  Mich. 
Wallace,  Franklin  Lamphere,  Chicago. 
Wallen,  Vera  W.,  Chicago. 

von  Weddstaedt,  Bismark,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

WelU,   William  B.,  A.B.,    (Milton   Coll.), 

1896,  Milton,  WU. 
Wheat,  Fred  CaldwelJ,  B.S..  (Cornell  Coll.), 

1898,  Ml.  Vernon,  la. 

Willing,  Amalie  Elizabeth,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Wiltfong,  Giarles  O.,  Chicago. 

Windrow,  Mrs.  Anna  S.,  Chicago. 

Wright,  Charles  E.,   V.S.,  (Ontario    Vet- 
erinary of  Toronto  Univ.),  Sterling. 

Yelton,  Winifred  A.,  Yale. 

Zaboknsky,  Joseph,  Walker,  la. 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

Aaron,  William  Hubert,  Big  Neck. 

Albright,  Jacob  Levi,  Lena. 

Barton,  Anna  Esther,  Chicago. 

Bartholomew,  Philip  Henry,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Bayer,  William  Henry,  Honey  Creek,  Wis. 
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Beam,   J.   Albert,    A.M.,  A.B..    (Univ. 

of 

iVooster),  i8g2, 

Chicago. 

Beebe,   Orvilk  E., 

Kankakee. 

Benedict,  Charles  C, 

Eagle  Grove,  la. 

Bennett,  Louis  Jerome, 

Oregon,  iVis. 

Bice,    Clyde   William, 

Perry,  la. 

Boe,  Alfred  Nels.  Ph.G,,  (Chicago  Coll. 

of 

Pharmacy),  1887, 

Chicago. 

Borden.    Frank    R.,    Ph.G.. 

(North-a-csl. 

■rn 

Univ.),  1896. 

Piainfield,  Wit. 

Bothne,    Erling    A.,    A.B., 

(Luther   Co\ 

!.). 

1896, 

Chicago. 

Breid,  Jacob,  A.B., 

Trenton.  Mo. 

Breid,  Mrs.  Jacob, 

Trenton.  Mo. 

Brown,  Josiah  Scolt, 

Chicago. 

Brown,  R.  R, 

Washington,  O. 

Brownstein,  Bernard, 

Chicago. 

Sudan,  A., 

Chicago. 

Bundy.  C.  D..  A.B..  (III.  W. 

csleyan  Unii 

•■), 

189Q. 

Iroquois. 

Burnham.  Qareni::e  Martin, 

Walseka. 

Burns,  Eliiabeth  V,  Brothers 

Decatur,  Ind. 

Bums,  Floyd  W., 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Carr.    James    Gray,     A.B., 

(Ohio    Slate 

Univ.).  1897, 

Chicago. 

Campbell,  Fredrk  A., 

Waverly. 

Campbell,  Joseph  Howard, 

Danville,  0. 

Cain,  Qark  Leon, 

Unity,  Wis. 

Clarke,  Harry  P.. 

Cairo. 

Cleary.  John  H., 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

Qemons,  E.  Jay. 

Aberdeen.  S.  Dak. 

Coates,  Lintsford  B., 

Chicago. 

Cobb,  H.  A., 

Ida   Grove,   la. 

Colbum,  J.  A., 

Chicago. 

Collins,  Charles  D., 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Conant,  Philo  Bierce. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Conitz,  Leopold, 

Wanatah.  Ind. 

Corcoran,  Edward  A.. 

Postville,  la. 

Cornell,  J.  Frank, 

Logansport,  Ind. 

Court,  Harry  M., 

Buffalo,  N.  Dak. 

Culver,  Charles  Morton. 

Chicago. 

Curtis.  L.  Frank, 

Ml.  Pulaski. 
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Dalager,  Normaa  O., 

Davis,  Charles  Johnson, 

Day,  Harriet  March, 

D^,  Joseph,  Jr., 

Dietken,  Henry  C, 

Dike,  Charles  Eugene, 

Dittmann,  George  C,  Ph.G,,  (Univ.  t 

1897. 
Dorn,  Charles  A., 
Dvorsky,  B.  J., 
Emerson,  Arthur  Veron, 
Everett,  Henry  H., 
Faeth.  Victor  P., 
Famham,  Alford  J,, 
Fisher,     Evelyn     Battelle,     Ph.B., 

Coll.),  1898, 
Ford,  H.  G., 
Forkin,  William  P., 
Freeman,  Nacoochee  Augusta, 
French,  Wilbur  Maynard, 
Fuller,  Francis  Elmer, 
Garrett,  Emmett  A., 
Garrett.   John    D..    A.B..    (Miami    i 

1898, 
Gibla,  Joseph  Addison, 
Glynn,  Charles  Edward, 
Grabow,  Paul  Ernest, 
Graham,  Archie  James, 
Greene,  Mary  Emily, 
Groos,  John  O., 
Gulick,  Qyde  Denney,  B.S.,  (Univ.  0 

1897. 
Hahn,  L.  A., 
Hamley,  E.  C, 
Hammers,  Lewis  J., 
Harroun.  William  A.. 
Barter,  Virgil  H., 
Haynes,  Benjamin  Hubert, 
Heller,  WiUiara  H., 
Henderson,  Maurice  L., 
Herrington,  Charles  Warren, 
Hicks,  J.  Calvin, 


Austin,  Minn. 
,    Waupaca.  Wis. 
Moweaqua. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Spring  Prairir,  Wis. 

>■ 

Waterville,  Minn. 
Chicago. 

Rochester,  Minn. 
Chicago. 
Bucyrus,  O. 

Monroe,  la. 

Adel.  la. 

Chilton,  Wis. 

Chicago. 

Lancaster,  Mo. 

Adrian,  Mich. 

Peoria. 
). 

Bell,  O. 

Chicago. 

Long  Grove,  la. 

Oak  Park. 

Gallipolis,  O. 

Charlotte,  Mich. 

Escanaba,  Mich. 
h 

Champaign. 

Canton. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Stronghursl. 

Eslherville,  la. 

Marcus,  la. 

Moscow,  la. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Polo. 
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Holmes,  Edward  Marcellu 

Holmes,  John  Montell, 

Hoopes,  Fred  QiSord, 

Hornibrook,  Freeman  H., 

Howard,  Glenn  A., 

Hyde,  David  Lancaster, 

Inks,  Charles  Andrew. 

Jennings,  R&lph  Enunitb^ 

Jensen,  Anton  B., 

Johnson,    Paul   W.,    B.L.,    (MillOH  CoU.), 

1898, 
Johnson,  W.  B., 
Johnson,  Wilbur  V., 
Kaa,  Niels  A., 
Karmmerling,  George  P., 
Kavanaugh,  J.  P., 
King,  Frank  Aylsworth, 
Kirch,  John  P., 
Kitteman,  Fred  R. 
Kittermann,  P.  G., 
Kittler,  Waltei*  Eugene. 
Klehm,  A.  Louise, 
Kleinboehl,  Julius  W., 
Klinger,  EtlU  G., 
Knox,  Thomas  P.. 
Kuni,  Fred  B., 
Kyes,  Sherman  M., 
Lahodney,  Charles  J., 
Lane,  Charles  Sunuier, 
Larson,  Carl  L., 
Leavitt,  Frank  J., 
Leehey,  F.  P., 
Lockwood,  Charles  Richard, 
Lofgren,  Carl  A.,  A.B.,  (Augitslatta  Coll.), 

1897. 
Low,  Lew  Morgan, 
Lowry.  W.  J., 
Lunn,  Martin  J., 
Lyon,  George  Elmer, 
McCarthy,  Mrs.  Katherine  Winifred, 
McCarty,  William  Thomas, 
McConvill,  Bernard  J., 


Chicago. 
Monticello. 
Piekrtll.  Neb. 
Cherokee,  la. 
Columbiu,  Wit. 
Chicago. 
Nappanee. 
Temple  ton,  Ind, 
Chilian,  Wis. 

Stone  Fort. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Chicago. 

Athkum. 

Milwaukee,  fVis. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Richland  Center,  Wit. 

Tiskilwa. 

Otiumwa,  la. 

Milwaitkee,  Wis. 

Chicago. 

MUwaukee,  Wis. 

Manhattan. 

Quincy. 

Princeton,  Ind. 

Plymouth,  Wis. 

Chicago. 

South  Lyon,  Mich. 

Chicago. 

Langford,  S.  Dak. 

Fairbank,  la. 

Kankakee. 

Dayton,  la. 
Chicago. 
Cresco,  la. 
Beloit,  Wis. 
Rochelle. 
Chicago. 

Campbellsport,  Wis. 
Lodi,  Wis. 
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McGrath,  B.  R., 

Savanna. 

McGuire,  Charles  John, 

MUwaukee,  Wis. 

Mclntjrre,  Arthur  Cecil, 

Mendola. 

McKinney,  I.  Newton  Charles. 

Camargo. 

McNeil,  Benjamin  F., 

Fl.  Dodge.  la. 

Manning,  Thomas  T., 

Watmown,  Wis. 

Maris,  Emilie  R., 

Dululh,  Minn. 

Mcrki,  Emil  J., 

Chkaga. 

Meyers,  Judson  Melvin, 

Verona,  Wis. 

Miller,  Charles  Artbur, 

Makanda. 

MiUer,  George  L., 

Champaign. 

Miller,  Robert  W., 

Comly.  0. 

Mitchell,   W.  Frank,  B.S„ 

(Ottawa,   K<u.. 

Univ.).  i8«p. 

Superior.  Neb. 

Coll.).  1898. 

GreenvAck,  N.  Y. 

Mueller,  Armin, 

Murphy,  Bernard  E., 

Chicago. 

Murphy,  Frances  T., 

Chicago. 

Nadig,  Anion  Tony. 

Rush. 

Nickelson,  George  A., 

Corpus  ChrisH.  Tex. 

Parker,  Giarles  Eugene, 

Gilman. 

Pbifer.  Charles  Herbert, 

Shumway. 

Phillips,  Floyd, 

Tuscola. 

Phillips,  William  C,  Ph.G 

(Northwcitern 

Univ.). 

Clarinda.  la. 

Plice,  William  A.,  Ph.G.,  (Chicago  Coll.  of 

Pharmacy),  1893, 

Chicago. 

Podgnr,  Maxwell  Philip, 

Chicago. 

Poinier,  Edwin  William. 

Chicago. 

Potter,' Charles  A., 

Lafox. 

Powers,  Herbert  William, 

Chicago. 

Richards,  Henry, 

Chieago. 

Rodefeld,  H.  H., 

QMincy. 

Rosenthal,  George  E., 

Qfimcy. 

Rydin,  C.  G., 

Chicago. 

Sabin.  Alexander  C, 

Beatrice,  Neb. 

Sawtelle,  Henry  Feono, 

Chicago. 

Schaefer,  Paul  Henry, 

Burlington,  la. 

Shafer,  Howard  0., 

Rochester.  Ind. 

Sheltor,  R.  0.. 

Pulaski,  la. 

Sheller.  W.  0.,  B.S., 

Ashland,  0. 

u.a.i.z.d:,.G00gIc 
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Skgfriedt,  John  Casper  Frederick, 

Dovtnporl,  la. 

Slaier,  Henry  Herbert, 

Decatur. 

Slt^yster,  L.  Rock, 

Chicago. 

Smiley,  R.  Borden, 

Lind.  Wis. 

Smith,  Geo:^e  W.,    . 

Galesburg. 

Sprecher,  Samuel, 

Eureka.  S.  Dak. 

Standley,  Kathryn  Vance, 

LaClede.  Mo. 

Stiilman,  Wayne  L.,  D.V.S., 

(low. 

a   Sta, 

te 

Coll.),   1899, 

Chicago. 

Stevens,  Samuel  Lorenzo, 

Strong,  Charles  D., 

Paxlon. 

Taylor,  Charles  Irwin, 

Indionoia.  la. 

Taylor,   George   Gordon, 

Chicago. 

Thomas,  Will  H„ 

Traer.  la. 

Tolley.    Elmer    W..    Oph.D., 

(McCormick 

Ophthalmk  Coll.),  1895. 

Chicago. 

Trail,  Charles  Jephthah, 

Independence,  la. 

Tyvand.  James  C, 

Forward.  Wis. 

Venn,  Walter  T., 

Aurora. 

Wachouski,  John   G.,    Ph.G., 

(NoTihu-cs 

t- 

cm  Univ.).  1900, 

Chicago. 

Walliker,  Wilbur  Myron, 

Clinton.  la. 

Walvoord,  G.  William, 

Cedar  Grove,  Wis. 

Weaver,  Ben ;  Perley,  B.S.,  (Univ.  of  III), 

i8gg,  Danville. 

Welch,  Jennette  C,  A.B.,  (IVelteslcy  Coll.), 

1899;  Ph.D.,  (Chicago  Univ.),  1897.  BeiUon  Harbor,  Mich. 

Werelius,  Axel,  Chicago. 

Whyle,  P.  D.,  Chicago. 

Wiley,  Jesse  Bertram,  Burk  Grove,  la. 

Wilson,  J.    M.,    B.L.,    (Monmouth    Coll.), 

1898,  Chicago. 

Winters,  W.  T.,  Chicago. 

Yanlis.  D,  Earl,  Yanlisville. 

Yeales,  William.  BonAeld. 

Young,  C.  C,  Ph.G.,  (Minnesota  Coll.  of 

Phar.).   189s,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

Zilisch,  William  E..  Hustisford,  Wis. 

Zohrlaut,  George  Gaido,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

Abererombie,   J.    S.,   A.B.,    (Yale    Univ.), 


Anderson,  Emil  Bernard, 


Rushville,  Ind. 

Chicago. 


..Google 
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Anderson,   Samuel  Milligaa,  Ph.B.,  (Coll. 

of  Emporia),  igoo,  ll^ichila,  Kas. 

Ash,  Mary  E.,  B.S.,  (Knox  Coll).  iS^i.- ■  Kenton,  0. 
Baird,     Mary     Brooks,     A,B.,     (Chicago 

Univ.),  1896,  Eureka,  Kas. 

Balensiefer,  Otto,  Ph.G.,  (Chicago  Coll.  of 


Pharmacy),  iSgr, 

Joliel. 

Barnes,  Charles  E, 

Chicago. 

Barnes,  Thornton  B., 

CoHnetlsville,  Pa. 

Bamsback.  J.  Lester, 

Edwardsville. 

Baroum,  William  Truman. 

Adrian,  Mich. 

Barricelli,    Giovanni,     A.B.,    (Si.    Frai 

cis 

Coll.)  1898, 

Naples,  Italy. 

Blough,  George  F., 

Mongo,  Ind. 

Bryan,  Thomas  A., 

Roachdale.  Ind. 

Butteificld,  Edwin  J., 

Ankeny,  la. 

Butterfidd.  Forrest  R., 

Chicago. 

Cody,  Burtis  L., 

BvansviUe.  Ind. 

Cohen,   Sylvan  G., 

Chicago. 

Conlex,  Montrose, 

Boone,  la. 

Connell,    William    Q., 

Chicago. 

Copenhaver,  John  H,, 

Beimower. 

Cosavaw,  William  Francis, 

Chicago. 

Qydc,  Albert  Eugene, 

Chicago. 

Dakin,  Robert  G., 

Melvin. 

Davison,  Charles  Maclay, 

Delavan. 

DeNeven,   Arthur    V., 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Dodds,  David  C. 

Idana,  Kas. 

EkMkle,  Lucius  B., 

Madison,  Wis. 

Dorh,  F.  R., 

Walerville,  Minn. 

Doty,  C.  H., 

Union,  la. 

Dunn,  Clara, 

Chicago. 

Duncan,  Oscar  M.,  B.S.,  (Wabash  Coll.), 

1898, 

Vincennes,  Ind. 

Eddy,  Irving  H., 

Audubon,  la. 

Eldredge,  Richard  L.. 

Chicago 

Elicb,  Herman,   Ph.G.,   (Chicago  Coll. 

of 

Phar.),  1896, 

Chicago. 

Estes,  R.  L, 

Neoga. 

Fanyo,  Fred, 

Watseka. 

Ficke,  Emil  0., 

Davenport,  la. 

Fischer,  Oscar  G., 

Chicago. 

u.a.i.z.d:,.G00gIc 
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Fisher,  Frank  C,  Chicago. 

Forbes,  Harv^  J.,  New  Hampton,  la. 

Frechtling,  Louis  H.  S.,  HamiUon,  O. 

Friti,  Albert  L.,  EaHhom,  [a. 

Fucik,  Edward  J.,  Chicago. 

Geiger,  Louis  H.,  Faxton. 

Goldburgcr,  H.   E.,   Ph.G.,  (Chicago  Coll. 

of  Pkar.),  i8go,  Chicago. 

Gourley,  Fred  Lantz,  Paxlon. 

Greaves,   Waiter   W.,  Austin. 

Hagyard,  Charlton  Edward,  Ph.G.,  (Phar. 

Asso.  Province  of  Manitoba),  18^.        IVinnipeg,  Man. 


Hall,  Milton  Weston, 

Evanston. 

Harnette,  Arthur  Lee, 

Chicago. 

Haskell,     John     Eddy,     A,B., 

(DcPawv 

Univ.), 

Green  Castle,  Ind. 

Havenstrite,  Charles  David, 

New  Y'ork.  N.  Y. 

Hawkins,  G.  Merrill, 

Elkhorn  Grove. 

Hays,  Annie, 

ClarksviUe.   Ark. 

He  in  en,   Aloys, 

Chicago. 

Hildebrandt.  Fred  Hubert. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

Hilger,  Joseph  M., 

Mateppa.  Minn. 

Holmes,  Philip  H., 

Chicago. 

Koran,  George  F., 

Chicago. 

Horn,  Archie   S., 

Pewaukee,  Wis. 

Hort.  W.  E., 

Galva.  la. 

Houda,  Emil  O., 

Chicago. 

Howard,  Geo.  H., 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Howe,  Lydston  D., 

Sirealor. 

Ingersol,  Harriet  T., 

Marengo. 

Jewell,  Milton  Dona, 

Decorah,  la. 

Johnson,  Julias  A., 

Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 

Johnson,    L.    M., 

Annawan. 

Jones,    Margaret     M.,    B.S.,    (h 

'wa  State 

Coll.  of  AgrL),  1897. 

Mato»  City,  la. 

Joyce,  Martin  Thaddeus, 

Waterloo,  Wis. 

Kavaljian,  Zaroohie  S.. 

ICenny,  rlarry  Ihomas. 

Cherokee,  la. 

King,  Robert  C. 

Algona,  la. 

Klinefelter,  L.  Edgar, 

Center  Point,  la. 

Kullmer,  John  Henry,  Jr., 

Dysart,  la. 

Lamb.  James  G., 

Voorhiis. 
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Landoo,    David    Ralph,    Ph.G., 

,    (Chicago 

Coll.  of  Pkor.},  189?, 

Chicago. 

Lane,  Robert  M., 

Danville. 

Lang.  H^W.. 

Chicago. 

Lipman.  WUliam  Henry, 

Chicago. 

Long,  W.  Ernest, 

RoodHouse. 

Loveridge,   Burt  Taylor, 

MarceUiu,  Mich. 

McCarthy,  Harry, 

Richland  Center,  Wis. 

McCarty,  Charles    E., 

Ankona.  Flo. 

McGann,  Michael   K, 

JoHet. 

Madden,  William  D., 

Lyons,  la, 

Maloy,  Bernard  S., 

Englewood. 

Martin,  Nancy  Lee. 

Monmouth. 

Mead,  Nehemiah  Paul, 

Akron,  la. 

Mellen,  Charles  S., 

Chicago. 

Miller,  Donald  Campbell, 

yiroqua.  Wis. 

Moe,  Ray  Wallace, 

Burlington,  tVis. 

Molnar,  Helen. 

Tavornik,  Moravia. 

Moore,   Emest   Sisson,   Ph.D.,   1 

(DePauw 

U.rtfoJ,  i8<B, 

Chicago. 

Moore,  Will  H., 

Chicago. 

Morgan,  Charles  McRae,  A.B., 

(Presby 

terian  Univ.,  Clarksville, 

Tenn.). 

Camden,  Ark. 

Mullany,  T.  J., 

Jesup,  la. 

Myers,  Carleton  Spencer. 

Chicago. 

>iapieralski,  Emanuel  F., 

Chicago. 

Nowakowski,  John  J., 

Chicago. 

NuU,  Marion  Michael,  B.S. 

.(Uf 

w.  of  III.). 

1900. 

Blandinsville. 

Oberholtzer,  Edward  J., 

WUliamsneld. 

Obie,  George  W, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Parker,  Don  L., 

Shelbyville. 

Parkinson,  W.  B..  Jr., 

Logan  City.  Utah. 

Patera,     Edward,     Ph.G., 

(Northwestern 

School  of  Phar.).  1895, 

Chicago. 

Phillips,     Charles     Eton, 

A.B. 

,    (Eureka 

Coll.),  1900, 

MiUington. 

Pickett,  Charles  H., 

Chicago. 

Pokomey,  Frank  J..  Ph.G. 

,  (Univ.  of  m.). 

1899. 

Chicago. 

Poorman,  Burt  Alien, 

Junction  City,  Kas. 

Poonnan,  C,  Wallace, 

Junction  City,  Kas. 
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Porges,  Irving  A.,  Ph.G.,  (Chicago  Coll.  of 


Forges,    Otto,    Ph.G..    (Chicago    Coll. 

of 

Phar.}.  1897, 

Chicago. 

Porter,  Roy  S., 

Moliite. 

Porter.  William  H., 

Beaulieu.  N.  Dak. 

Power,  Lamar  M., 

Escanaba,  Mich. 

Reese.  Ernest  G.,  Ph.C,  (Univ.  of  Mick.), 

1895, 

Bowling  Green.  0. 

Reeves,  Emoiy  W., 

Plymouth.  Ind. 

Rightman,  Wm.  M., 

Chicago. 

Robbins,   Emma  E., 

Ord.  Neb. 

Rubel,  Harry  Francis, 

LeMars.  la. 

Sackett,  L.  Melville. 

Parsons,  Kas. 

Schroeter,  Oscar  V., 

Chicago. 

Seclye,  Norman  Lee, 

Lake  Geneva,  iFis. 

Seidel.   Albert   Christian   William. 

Quincy. 

S«pple,  Edward  Gerald, 

Chicago. 

Shepherd,  William  Arthur, 

Sherrill,  Joseph  Johnston, 

Union  City,  Tenn. 

Shoop.  Arthur  D., 

Columbus,  0. 

Sibley,  Leroy. 

Ttrre  Haute,  Ind. 

Sill,  Earl  Bly. 

Marcellus,  Mich. 

Silverberg,  William, 

Chicago. 

Smith,  J.  Lawrence. 

Chicago. 

Stuenkel,  Arthur, 

Chicago. 

Sure,  Julius  Hilton, 

Chicago. 

Swarthoul.  Ellis  F.. 

Pine  Island,  Minn. 

Thomas.  Benjamin, 

Chicago. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Benjamin, 

Chicago. 

Thomas,  Frank.   Ph.G.,   (Chicago  Coll. 

of 

Phar.),  1887. 

Cairo. 

Tweedall,  Daniel  G.. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Uran,  Joseph  A., 

Kankakee. 

Urmslon,  Paul  R., 

Hamilton,  0. 

Vance,  Harve  M., 

Bemenl. 

Voris,  Henry  McMunn, 

Neoga. 

Waddle,  Herbert  Qark, 

Normal. 

Was,  Francois  J.   T.. 

Chicago. 

Waufle,  Guy  C. 

Rock  Prairie,  Wis. 

Weld,  James  Cusliing, 

Chicago. 

Wes.sel'i.  Walter  F., 

Quincy. 
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West,  Pearl   C„  Pleasatit  Hill,  O. 

Wicks,  Seth.  ^kron.Ind. 

Wilson,  J.  W.,  Chicago. 

Wilson,  L.  R.,  New  Hamp.ton,  la. 

Winne,  Charles  W.,  Ph.C,  (Chicago  Coll 

of  Phar.},  1897,  Chicago. 

Winston,  Vemc  E.,  Evansville,  Wis. 

Wochas,  Wenzel  M.,  SlangelvilU,  Wis. 

Wolavka,  Charles  W.,  Chicago. 

Wood,  James  Manley,  Chicago. 

Xellowski,    Thaddeus   Z.,  Ph.G.,    (Chicago 

Coll.  of  Phar.),  1897,  Chicago. 

Yates,  Charles  E.,  Narka,  Kas. 

Young,  James  A.,  Rankin. 

FRBSHUAN  CLAS3 

Alexander,  Mrs.  L.  F.,  Lake  Forest. 

Anderson,  Emile  E.,  Paxion. 

Archer.  Charles  A.,  Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Armstrong.  Jay  L.,  Urbana. 

Ash,  R.  C,  Ashion,  0. 

Axe,  Ross  H.,  Morocco,  Ind. 

Ayres,  D.  Francis,  Chicago  Heights. 

Bahl,  William  Henry,  Moline. 

Baldwin,  Harry  C.  Palmyra,  Neb. 

Barker,  Oarence  D.,  Auttiti. 

Baumgart,  Fred  A.,  Danville. 

Beck,  J.  B.,  Chicago. 

Beveridgev     George,      A.B.,  (Monmouth 

Coll.),  i8»,  Victor. 

Biesenthal,  Max,  Chicago. 

Blacfcmer,  Loren,  Jr.,  Albert  Lea.  Minn. 

Blackmer,  Frank  J„  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Bluroentbal,  Robert  Warren,  Columbus,  Wis. 

Borges,  David  G.,  Chicago. 

Brown,     Delmer     Case,  A.B.,     (Toronto 

Univ.),  1898,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Carmack,  Albert  O.,  Camargo. 

Case,  Schuyler  W.,  Cherry  Valley. 

Cavanaugh,  Algernon  J.,  Chicago. 

Cavanaugh,  H.  E.,  Eden.  Wis. 

Chapman,  Ira  Wellington,  New  Cumberland,  W.Va. 

Coffin,  Charles  A.,  .-idrian,  Mich. 
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Cole,  D.  T., 

Cone,  D.  Edmund, 

Cmaty,  Frank  Richard, 

Dale,  John  R., 

Davidson,  Herbert  Norton, 

Danek,  Eric  J..  ' 

Dawes,  Leonard, 

Dickey,  S.  James, 

Dielman,  Frank  C., 

Donald,  Enfield  J., 

Eisendrath,  Jacob  Leonard, 

Gaiiey,  William  Watson, 

Giesen,  Charles  W., 

Gordon,  Edmund  H., 

Gotthelf,  I.  L., 

Grace,  James  Henry, 

Graves,  S.  S., 

Greaves,  Joseph  Ainsworth, 

Gunderson,  Cornelius, 

Hagans,  Grace  Frith, 

Haessly,  Stephen  B., 

Harrington,  William  Emery, 

Haslit,   Farcy, 

Hattery,  Hellis  H., 

Hays,  Frank  Crawford, 

HcffclfitiKer,  Miles  Akin, 

Henning,  Albert  Francis, 

Hollerith,  William  Edward, 

Hutchison,  Owen  Ghormley, 

Jackson,  Charles  Augustus. 

Jarvis,  Edward  T., 

Jones,  Charles  E.,  Ph.C,  (Chicago 

Phar.),  1898, 
Katz,  Bernard  Gerson, 
Kay,  Milton, 
Keepe,  Frank  M., 
Ketchum,  Ellen  Pauline. 
Kratohoil,  H.  H., 
Kruk,  George  Joseph, 
Landau,  Benjamin  G., 
Landmaim,  Gusiave  A., 
Lee,  Edgar. 


RoHtotU. 

Outgo,  0. 

Chicago. 

Ffttitont,  la. 

WUhita.  Kas. 

Chicago. 

Monroe  CeHler,  Wis. 

Harisiown,  Pa. 

Akron,  Ind. 

Clarinda,  la. 

Chicago. 

Ashland. 

Calmar,  la. 

Chicago. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Herbert,  Wis. 

Owalonna,  Minn. 

Marshaa. 

Waterloo,  la. 

Camden. 

Grundy  Center,  la. 

Newell,  la. 

Valley. 

Houston,  Tex. 

Plymouth, 
of 

Oak  Park. 

Chicago. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Clinton,  la. 

La  Prairie. 

Hampton,  la. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 
^  Scotland,  S.  Dak. 

Chicago. 
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Leviton,  Solomoa, 

Chicago. 

Luke,  Edwaj-d, 

Danville. 

Luril,  G.  Adolphus. 

Chicago. 

Uarkley,  George  Washington, 

BelvidetK. 

Martin,  Manfred  Robert, 

iVeldon. 

Marvel,  Luther  M., 

WaynesviUe. 

Mattison,    Charles    Wesley.    B.S.,    (Penn 

Cott.,  Oskalooia),  1900, 

Oskaloosa,  la. 

Merritt,  Frank  W., 

Centervilit,  la. 

Miller,  John^  M., 

Pinckneyvitle. 

Tomah.  Wis. 

Ft.  Branch,  Ind. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Moore,   Qara, 

Kewanee,  Wis. 

Moore,  George  W., 

s^Ksu^anee,  Wis. 

Morrell,  Joseph  R., 

Logan  City,  Utah. 

Morton,  David  Holmes, 

Elmtvood. 

Mott,  Kenon, 

Brunswick.  Go. 

Norton,  Francis  Patrick, 

Rochester,  Mhm. 

Oake,   William   T.,    Ph.G..   (Nortkwtslern 

School  of  Phar.). 

Chicago. 

Ogasawara,  Seijiro, 

Osaka,  Japan. 

O'Neil,  J.  Howard  Francis, 

Chicago. 

Raynor,  M.,  B.S.A.,  , 

Rose  Hall,  Ontario. 

Reitman,  Benjamin  L., 

Chicago. 

Replogle,  Josephus  Francis, 

Pontiac. 

Rosson.  Zachariah  Taylor, 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Schiraelferig,  I.  Oarence, 

Chicago. 

Shapiro,  J.  B., 

Chicago. 

Sherlock,  Margaret, 

Martinsburg,  la. 

Simpson,  W.  L.,  B.D.,  (Higkland  Park 

Coll.).  1900. 

Diagonal,  la. 

Sloan,  Melville  H., 

Chicago. 

Starck,  Carl  A., 

PalaHne. 

Stevens,  Robert  E., 

Rochelle. 

Stewart,  John  H., 

Exeter. 

Strayer,  Lucile  I., 

Chicago. 

Spencer,  William  H., 

Vinton,  la. 

Sword,  Howard  Russell, 

Lanark. 

Taylor,  Frank  Bashford, 

Madison,  Wis. 

Thomas,  Edna  Margaret, 

Monlicello,  la. 

Treifer,  Louis  Pete, 

Norway,  Mich. 
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Twohig,  David  J.,  Armstrong,  IVis. 

Van  Buren,  Arthur,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

VopaU,  William  J.,           '  Chicago. 

Wall,  Qarence  Heathcote,  Chicago. 

Warvd,  Jonas,  Manchester,  Ind. 

Weurst,  Ella.  Sottth  Bend.  Ind. 

Wiflbigkr,  Bricc  Rex,  Gerlaw. 

Windmueller,  Charles,  Chicago. 

Windmueller,  Paul,  Chicago. 

Wiaceo,  Mrs.  R.  R-,  Chicago. 

Wood,  Frank  L.,  Superior.  iVis. 

Young,  William  Herbert.  B.S.,  (Untv.  of 

N.  Dak.),  1899,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

SPECIALS  AND  UNCLASSIFIED 

Barker,  Thomas  K.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Blake,  J.  M..  Chicago. 

Carpenter,  Jessie  Drew,  Chicago. 

Glich,  Orval  Ewelt,  Paris. 

Gurley,  Edwin  Lawrence,  Marietta,  O. 

Hampshire,  G.  H.,  Chicago. 

Hosman,    Willis    Erwin,    M.D.,  (Eclectic 

Coll.  P.  and  S.,  Indianapolis),  1892,  Akron.  Ind. 

Jacob,  Miss  A.  G.,  Chicago. 

Knauf,  A.  E.,  Chicago. 

Knauf,  Edward,  Chicago. 

McDonnell,  R.  J.  F.,  Chicago. 

Moessner,  F.  R..  Madison,   IVis. 

Osterbeek,  J.  F..  Chicago. 

Pullen,  Frances  R.,  Oak  Park. 

Richardson,  R.  L..  Chicago. 

Shows.  J.  F.,  TuUa.  Texas. 

Stanton,  F.  W.,  Chicago. 

Sunde,  P.  H.,  Chicago. 

Thompson,  Frank  Jared.  Fargo,  ff.  Dak. 

Wheeler,  Edwin  Reed,  Sioux  City,  la. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

SENIOR  CLASS 

Bank,  Harry  Lawrence  Marie,  Chicago. 

Belmore,  William  Thomas,  Higkwood. 

Bob,  Paul  William,  RosevOle. 
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BofTue,  Ralph  Foster, 
Bradley,  Ira   Gark, 
Brenner,  George  Frederick, 
BrigKS,   William   Jefferson, 
Oarke,   Fred  Blaine, 
Crew,  James  Henry, 
Czaja,  Peter, 
Delbridge,  Cyril  John, 
Dewiti,  Otto  John, 
Downey,   William, 
Eagelston,  Earnest  Eugene, 
Englert,  William  Robert, 
E¥er«t,  Edwin, 
Femhok,  Edward  Nicholas, 
Fox,  Giv  Gore, 
George,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Giese,  Harry  William, 
Glogau,  Alexander, 
Gold,  Morris, 
Gregg,  Maude  Alma, 
Hamer,  George  Henry. 
Hartig,  Henry, 
Hastings,  Patsy  Henry, 
Hibbe,  Harry  Mathew, 
Hobart,  Maude  Finley, 
Hogan,  Daniel  Joseph, 
Hopkins,  Richard  Herbert, 
Howk,  Charles, 
Hull,  Harry  Peck, 
Ibach,  Alfred  Charles, 

Karr,   Robert   August, 
Kokes,  Anton  Rudolph, 
Kraemer,  Frank.  William, 
Lee,  John  Victor, 
Lyons,  George   Henry, 
Mayo,  Frederick  William, 
McDougall,  Joseph  Donald, 
More,  Laurence  Francis, 
Newman,   Frank  Leslie, 
Oliver,   Richard   Lisle, 
Orbesen,  Christ  Jensen, 


Chicago. 
Coal  City. 

Burlington,  Kas. 
Morris,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Wenona. 
Castle  ton. 
Elko,  Nev. 
Atkinson. 
ItiftTson,  Wis. 
Norfolk,  Neb. 
Chicago. 
Bloominglon. 
■  Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Attica,  Kas. 
Park  Ridge. 
Peoria. 
Bailey,  la. 
Chicago. 
Gilman. 
Chicago. 
Cole,  la. 
Windsor. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Metropolis. 
Ord,  Neb. 
Chicago. 
Evanston. 
MeadvilU,  Pa. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Warsaw. 
Keokuk,  la. 
Chicago. 
Stockton. 
Chicago. 
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Porker,  Cbu-les  William,     . 
Perry,  Benjamin, 
Pderson,  Enoch  Fred, 
Phillips,  William  Robetco'. 
Price,  Moses  Reuben, 
Randack,  Frank  Joseph, 
Reichmann,  Albert, 
Renncn,  William  Anthony, 
Rodenhauaer,  William  Robert, 
Eoesch,  Anton, 
Salchert,  Hennan  Anton, 
Samuels,  John  Jacob, 
Saxe,  George, 
Schacfer,  Walter  Johann, 
SchaSarzick,  Charles  Frank  Ralph, 
Schmitt,  Walter, 
Schulti,  Charles   Frank, 
Schulze,  Arthur  Henry, 
Seltzer,  Bert, 
Shapiro,  Morris  Albert, 
Shaw,  Vincent  Howard, 
Stahl,  Edward  Henry, 
Swan,  John  Clyde,  -% 

Swartz,  Frank  Elijah, 
Ullman,  Chester  Arthur, 
Whisenant,  Walter  Hines,  B.S.,  (Uni 
Tex.J  1899. 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

Bader,  Henify, 
Baskerville,  Thomas  Henry, 
Beck,  Fritz  William, 
Beckwith,  George, 
Behretismeyer,  Harry  Frederick, 
Blumenthal,  Moses, 
Bomemann,  Sara  Sibree, 
Bourne,  Carl  Ell  wood, 
Bourne,  Earl  Scott, 
Bowden,  Fred  Leopold  Treacher, 
Bownian,  Charles  Odus, 
Bowman,  I-eroy  Urban, 
Brenke,  Gustav  Adalbert, 
Brown,  Frederick  Andrew, 


NapoUoH,  Mich. 
MehnH. 
Chicago. 
Selkirk,  Oitt. 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 
lolict. 
Chicago. 
Bloominglon. 
Waumandee.  Wis. 
Oconto  Falls,  Wit. 
Chicago 
Albion. 

New  BraunfeU,  Tex. 
JefersoH,  Wis. 
Chicago. 
Neenah,  WU. 
Chicago. 
Manhattan. 
Chicago. 
Kidder^  Mo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Maywood. 
Roca,  Neb. 
Chicago, 
of 
Kyle.  Tex. 


Chicago. 
Coal  City. 
Chicago. 
LaGrange. 
Qvincy. 
Dubugue,  la. 
Oak  Park. 
Clay  City,   ind. 
Lewis,  Ind. 
West  Pullman. 
Wathena,  Kas. 
Danville. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
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Caldwell,  Edwin  Kyle, 
Cholewiaski,  John  Peter, 
De  Land,  Harry  Rollins, 
Disdcr,  Alexander  Peter, 
Dow,  Fred  Noah, 
Drewitz,  John  WUliam, 
Eagan,  William  Patrick, 
Ehlen,  Henry  John, 
Engel,  Waller  Frank, 
Fetherston,  Joseph  Robert. 
Fenrer,  Emil  John, 
Forbrich,  Phillip  Joseph, 
Freeman,  William  Benjamin, 
Friend,  Ulysses  Clarence, 
Friesenecker,  Charles  Matthias, 
Gaut,  Charles  Pearl, 
Geerlings,  Isaac, 
Gibbs,  Leon  Elmore, 
Haines,  Eugene  Hancock, 
Hamlcy,  Arthur  Leroy, 
Hartline,  Willis  Arthur. 
Hatton,  Henry  Timothy. 
Hauber,  Anton  Frank, 
Heidbreder,  Frank  Herman, 
Helmig,  Edwin  Herman, 
Henke,  Albert  Philip, 
Hitchcock,  John  Henry, 
Houseman.  Guy  Weedman, 
Hnwatschek.  Oscar  George. 
Jemsal,  Stanley  James, 
Jungk,  Ferdinand  Erwin  Oscar, 
Keller,  Walter  Valentin, 
ECoepke,  Fritz  Vollrath, 
Kovnat,  Alexander. 
Krzywinski,  Joseph, 
Laufer,  Ernest  William  David, 
Lawrence,  Victor  Emanuel. 
Leonard,  William  C, 
Lippold,  Leonard  Warren, 
Lye,  Edward, 
McClenahan,  Carl, 
McCormick,  George  Allan, 


Chicago. 
Chicago, 
fapillion.  Neb. 

Hudson,  Mich. 

LaSalie. 

St.  Edward,  Nfb. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

LaSalle.     ■ 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

RiishvilU.  Ind. 

Sir  ea  tor. 
Milivaukee,  fVis. 
Chicago. 
Taylorville. 
MaqMoketa,  la. 

Montrose,  la. 

Chicago. 

Quincy. 

Peru. 

Levnstotiin. 
Farmer  City. 
Manitowoc,  Mich. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Amboy. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chesterton,  Ind. 

S.I.  Louis,  Mich. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

NeitUville.  Wis. 

Lafayette. 
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Meinung,  Rot>ert  Arthur  William, 
Merdl,  Elmer  Joseph, 
Mick,  Cari  Frederick, 
Mills,  Earl  C, 
Mitchell,  Isaac  Frederick, 
Monilaws,  Stewart  Alexander, 
Moycr,  Harry  Thomas, 
Naughton,  Thomas  Michael, 
Naviaux,  Eraest  Louis, 
Nywall,  David  Alfred, 
Ostcrgreen,  Oscar, 
Owens,  Edward  John, 
Ozanne,  Philo  Hoysradl, 
Pape,  Hugo   Aloysius, 
Pcdigo,  Lee  Murray, 
Pierce,  Francis  Elbert, 
Porter,  Gail  Quincy, 
Rademacber,  Charles  Fred, 
Ragor,  Joseph  Andrew, 
Reibe,  Charles  Will, 
Reid,  Manus, 
Rolff,  Max  Orto, 
Rommel,  Hans  Karl  Kurt, 
Salisbury,  Fred  Henry, 
Sauerberg,  Einar  Andre, 
Schleder,  Arthur  Theodore, 
Schneider,  Roy  Allison, 
Schnellenberger,  Andrew  Francis, 
Simpson,  Fred, 
Smctana,  Frank  William. 
Smith,  B rail  11  Oscar, 
Snow,  Clyde  Mason, 
Spangler,  Newton  Light, 
Stahlfeld.  Paul  George, 
Stegmayer,  Charles  Gottlieb, 
Stone,  John  Francis, 
Stulik,  Henry, 
Sutherland,  William  LaRue, 
Szybowici,  Leo  Francis, 
Thompson,  Herbert  Richard, 
Thorson,  Gu stave  William, 
Tiscomia,  John  Baptist, 


Chicago. 
Chicago. 
NeillsvilU.  Wis. 
Ossian,  la. 
Farmer  City. 
Kincardine,  Ont. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Lexington,  Neb. 
Lindsborg,  Kas. 
Chicago. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Tempt,  Ariz. 
Evanslon. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Wentworth.  S.  Dak. 
Deland. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Kearney,  Neb. 

Chicago. 

Lfna. 

Peotone. 

Chicago. 

Hopkins,  Minn. 
Rockford. 

Earhille. 

Lebanon,  Pa. 

Chicago. 

Shelbyviile. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Centratia. 

Sottth  Bend,  Ind. 

Morristou-n,  N.  Y. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 
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Trindle,  Frank  Jqmes,  Kearney,  Neb 

Turnbull,  Charles,  Chicago. 

Voge,  William  Fred,  Chicago. 

Von  Hermann,  Ferdinand  Joseph,  Chicago. 

Walker,  Frederick  Douglas  Garnet.  Gibbon,  Neb. 

Ward,  Del  W.,  Rochester.  Ind. 

Warren,  John  Patterson,  Dyersville,  la. 

Welker,  Oiarles  John,  Chicago. 

Wendt,  Walter  Eli,  Mayville,   Wis. 

Wheatcroft,  John  Christopher,  Grayville. 

Wirth,  Adolph  George,  Dt^uth,  Minn. 

Wojtalewicz,  John  Benedict,  Chicago, 

Wodfolk,  John,  Paducah,  Ky. 

PREPARATORY   SCHOOL 


Abbott,  Car;  Lorin, 
Abend,   Hallett   Edward, 
Albertson,  Robert  Wesley, 
Albrecht,  Edward  Unzicker, 
Alley,  William  Edwin, 
Andrew,  Eddy  Glen, 
Armstrong,  Florence  Azella, 
Armatrong,  Jessie  Eva, 
Armstrong,  Neal  Holland, 
Baber,  Earl  Armetige, 
Bacon,   Lewis   Frank, 
Baker,  Walter  Edward, 
Ballard,  John  Blaine, 
Bandy,  Claude  William, 
Barglebaugh,  Charles  Erwin, 
Baum,  Ethel  Genevieve, 
Baum,    Ralph, 
Bean,  Elsie  Margaret, 
Black,  Lacian  Robert, 
Blair,   Sara  Lillian, 
Bond,  John  Myron, 
Boner,  Glenna  Mildred, 
Boner,  Halbert   Evans, 
Bowser,  Robert    Emmett, 
Boyle,  John  Marshall. 
Bradbury,  William   Carson, 
Bradish,  Horace  Clark, 


Leveretl. 
Belleville. 
Pekin. 
Tiskihva. 

Urbana. 

Chicago. 

Champaign. 

Urbana. 

Sadorus. 

LaPrairie. 

Pilot. 

New  Boston. 

Danville. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Champaign. 

Paris. 

Blue  Movnd. 

Purcell,  Ind.  Ty. 

Amherst,  Nova  Scotia 

Champaign. 

El  Paso. 

Walcott,  Ind. 

Bishop. 

Roberts. 

Decatur. 

Springfield. 
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Bradley,  Tirzah  Oiilla, 
Brant,  Jessie  Jennie, 
Brant,   Mina   Isabella, 
Brewer,  Ernest  Franklin, 
Brown,  William  Edward, 
Buchanan,  John  Lee, 
Bumgamer,  John  Swisher, 
Burdick,  Anna  Lavinia, 
Burrill,  Irene  Elsa, 
Burwash,  Lois  Irene, 
Calhoun,  Helen  Vera, 
Canpell,  Homer  W, 
Campfield,  William  Sanford, 
Cash,  Paul, 

Casserly,  Thomas  David, 
Cessna,  Albert  Bergess, 
Chambers,  Ralph  Edward, 
Cbesley,  Beulah  Vinton, 
Chesnnt,  Jennie  Stewart, 
Christiansen,   John, 
Clark,  Clinton  Oliver 
Clark,  Edna   Hazel, 
Clegg,  Frank  Harold, 
Collins,  Edra, 
Conard,    Sarah   Orvilla, 
Conklin,  Alfred  Oscar, 
Cbnklin,  Edward  Julian, 
Coons,  Albert  Madison, 
Conine.  Roy  Allen, 
Crawford,  David  Moffet, 
Crawford,  Frank  Alexander, 
Crawford,  Mabel  Melissa, 
Cresap,   Trella  Jane, 
Crouch,  Samuel, 
Crouch,  Vema  Ruth, 
Cunningham,  Roy  Bertrum, 
Dale,  Ernest  Arthur, 
Davidson,  Nell  Jeannette, 
Davis,  Mary  Belma, 
Day,   Herbert  Winch, 
Day,  Winfield  Scott, 
Dean,  Harry  Snow, 


UNIVERSITY   OF    ILLINOIS 


Blut  Mound. 

Hamilton. 

Hamilton. 

Farmington. 

Champaign. 

Magnolia. 

Assumption- 

Ufbana. 

Champaign. 

Champaign. 

Pecatoniea. 

Rockford. 

Oakland. 

Champaign, 

Hope. 

SadoTUs. 

Danville. 

New  Holland. 

Winchester. 

Urbana. 

Pullman. 

Champaign. 

MonticetU). 

Wichita,  Kai. 

WicMta,  Ktts. 

Loami. 

Stonington. 

Urbana. 

Hepscher. 

Urbana. 

Urbana. 

Rosetta. 

Rotelta. 

Sumner. 

McLeansboro. 

Mahomet. 

Ml.  Zion. 

Rockford. 

Roseville. 

Tremonl. 
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DePny,  Orval  Carl, 
Diglitoa,  John   Netherton,   Jr., 
Disbrow,  Iva  Belle, 
Divan,  Walter  Rutledge, 
Doran,  Edwin  Beale, 
Drury,   Pume, 
Dunlap,  Albert  Menzo, 
Eichelberger,  Frank, 
Elder,  EUlph  Maxwell, 
Elliott,  Oscar  Ellis, 
Ellis,  Herbert  Wesley, 
By,  Hamlin  Mossman, 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo, 
Eshbach,  Warren  B, 
Fanisworth,  George  Lester, 
Ferguson,  William  Clarence, 
Ferry,  Lee  Clark, 
Firebatigh,  Charles, 
Fney,  Joseph  Clark, 
Gallaher,  George  Ruffer, 
Gill,  Richard  H, 
Ginzel,  Leo  Arthur, 
Goodrich,  Charles  Eugene, 
Gordon,  Wallace  Albert, 
Green,  Gella  Genevieve, 
Greene,  Alice  Mary, 
Gregory,  Ethel, 
Gregory,  Hugh  Monroe, 
GuUick,  Roy, 
Hall,  Quincy  Allen, 
Harris,  Estella, 
Harris,  Thomas   Michael, 
Haubaker,  Edwin  Jacobs, 
Hawes,  Charles  Wesley,  Jr., 
Hertel,  Garfield  Eugene, 
Hess,  Harry  Charles, 
Higgins,  Don  Nelson, 
Hillman,  Frank  William, 
Hines,  Elmer  George, 
Hobart,  Frank, 
Holmes,  John  Thomas, 
Hopkins,  Harry  Earl, 


Urbana. 

Monlkello. 

Huntley. 

Burr  Oak. 

ButUr,  Mo. 

New  Boston. 

Savoy. 

Lewistovm. 

HamiUon. 

Fairmoitnt. 

afford. 

Caledonia. 

Aledo. 
Ottawa. 
Clarindo,   la. 
Warrensburg. 

Robinson. 

Rock   Island. 

Ml.  Palatine. 

Pecatonica. 

Trenton. 

Betoidere. 

Blue  Mound. 

Ivesdale. 

Urbana. 

Gibson  Qity. 

Oakland. 

Greenvillle. 

Milford. 

Modesto. 

Lee. 

MansReld. 

Rock  Island. 

Belleville. 

Somonank. 

Chicago 

Huey. 

McDowell. 

Ogden. 

EsteUine,  S.  Dak. 
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Hopkins,  Myrtle  Mina. 

EitelliHe,  S.  Dak. 

Houchin,  Edson  Lines, 

Cornell. 

Howard,  Frederick  Seymour, 

Hughea,  Harold  Demott, 

Atitioch. 

Hughes,  Smith   Yale, 

Anlioch. 

Janssen,   Otto, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Jenkins,  Charles  E., 

Vermont. 

Jennings,  Curt  is  s  Garfield, 

Seottlanil, 

Johnson,  Preston  King, 

Champaign. 

Jordan,  Myron  Kendal, 

Savoy. 

Kamra,  Jacob  William. 

Atuiood. 

KaspcT,   George   Wallace, 

Chicago. 

Keller,   Berthold  Seraphine, 

NapervilU. 

Kelier,  Edward  Hernly, 

Decatur. 

Kellogg,  Howard  Day, 

Peoria. 

Kelly,  Elmer  Lorio, 

Shumway. 

King,  Harry  Milton. 

Augusta. 

Klossowski,  William  George, 

Dixon. 

Krippner,  John, 

Chicago. 

Kjle,  John  Felix, 

Milan. 

Lash,   Raymond, 

Magnolia. 

Leonard,    Herman   Thomas, 

Urbana. 

Leonard,  Raymond  Anthony, 

Decatur. 

Little,  Charles  Edwin, 

Sycamore. 

Lonei^an.  Charles  Augustus, 

Polo. 

Loomis,  Foy  Otto, 

Windsor. 

Lucas,  John, 

Easton. 

Maas,  Johanr  Hinrich, 

Homestead. 

McMahan,  Bernard  Strange, 

Crows  Landing,  Cal. 

McMath,  Roscoe  Allen, 

Gladsiont. 

McMillen.   Rolla  Coral. 

MonticeUo. 

Madansky,  Paul, 

FairSeld. 

Marriott,  Jennie  Dene, 

Urbam. 

Maut.  George  John, 

Pana. 

May,   David   Thorpe, 

Prophelstown. 

Maytag,  Elmer  Henry, 

Newton,  la. 

Medill,  William  Anthony, 

Milan. 

Meharry,  Edwin, 

Tolono. 

Meharry,  George  Francis, 

Tolono. 

Miller,  Chester  Branch, 

Seymour. 

Miner,  James  Howard, 

Adair. 

Morris,  Sidney  Dealey, 

Chicago. 
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Mosiman,  Levi. 

Norton. 

Moss.  Haven  Haanel. 

Urbana. 

Afoss,  Mary  Francis, 

Urbana. 

Husselman,   Oaude, 

Danvers. 

Nickell,  Lloyd   Francis, 

Whitehealh. 

Nuckolls,  Charles  Morrison, 

Urbana. 

Ohnemus,  Albert  Andrew, 

Quincy. 

Paine,  Mattie  May, 

Rostmond. 

Parker.  Calton  William, 

Champaign. 

Peacock,  Lottie  Belle. 

Urbana. 

Peironnet,  Clarence  Bishop, 

Wheaton. 

Perkins.  Mary  Elizabeth, 

Peoria. 

Perley,  Putnam  Davis, 

Pecatonica. 

Peterman,  Earle  Dean, 

Savoy. 

Phares,  Loyd  Abner, 

Clinton. 

Phillips,  Nelson  Chancellor, 

Damasciu. 

Pickle,  Waher  Dellavan, 

Flagg. 

Fiepenbrink,  Louis  Henry, 

Joliet. 

Pittman,  Claude  Earnest, 

Mahomtt 

Pitts,  Lewis  Edgar, 

McLean. 

Pitts,   Ralph   Lowell, 

McLean. 

Porter,  Edward  Alexander, 

Momence. 

Powell,  Clarence  Griffin, 

MottteMnma,  Ind. 

Prettyman,  William  Schenck, 

Pekin. 

Raum,  Wesley  Sloan, 

McLeansboro. 

Ray.  Harold  Adair, 

Champaign. 

Ray.  Howard  Alden, 

LibertyviUe. 

Rich.  Claude  Winferd. 

Cobden. 

Ritter.  Adah  Frances, 

Tuscola. 

Ritfer,  Lena  Beatrice. 

Villa  Orove. 

RoHe.  Amy  Lucile, 

CliampaigH. 

Rose,  Cameron  Alfred, 

Oak  Park. 

Rose,  Webster  Barclay, 

Windsor. 

Ross,  Robert  Malcolm, 

Chicago. 

Rothgeb,  Claude  James, 

Milford. 

Sale,  Eva  Cornelia, 

Champaign. 

Schoolcraft,  Laura  Jane, 

North  Adams,  Mich. 

Tolnca. 

Schwartz.   Clara   Elizabeth, 

Dallas  City. 

Scott,  Clarence  George. 

Pecatonica. 

Selmer,  John, 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Shepherd,  Fred  Allen, 

Fairmount. 
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Shpe^ker,  Edwin  Raymond, 

UeLtansboro. 

Sidenstriker,  FraDklin  Miler, 

NevtnaH. 

Simile,  Mable  Jeannette. 

Ashland. 

Smith,   Edwin    Raymond, 

Pilot. 

Smith,  Gladys  Mary, 

Mt.  Zion. 

Smith,  Valentine, 

Urbana. 

Spence,  Minnie  Bertha, 

Urbana. 

Spicer,  Hawser  Norman, 

Lorain. 

Stark,   Edwin  Frederick, 

Chicago. 

Staub,  Joseph  Aaron, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Stebcr,  Arthur  Leo, 

Chester. 

Stocker,  Charles  Herbert, 

Highland. 

Stockert,  William  Arthur, 

Pekin. 

Strubhar,  Clyde  Elmer, 

Woihinglon. 

Swank,  Judge  Robert, 

Ckrisman. 

Teufel,  Louis, 

Victor,  la. 

Thompson,  James  William, 

Ttueola. 

Tracey,  Andrew  Edward, 

Toluca. 

Trams,  Albert  Francis, 

Uda. 

Trevett,  Bessie  Harriette, 

Champaign. 

Tumbull,   Guy  Allen, 

Van  OHh. 

Velde,  John  Ernest, 

Pekin. 

Vestal,  Qarence  LeRoy, 

Hamilton. 

Wagoner,  Ed  Owen, 

Elliott. 

Wedge.  Jessie, 

Ipava. 

Wheeler,   Edmund   Burke. 

Belinower. 

WiJey,   Carroll  Carson. 

Slonington. 

Williams,  Paul  Thorp, 

Hoopeston. 

Willson,  Morris, 

Neto  Albany.  Ind. 

Wilson,  Arthur  John, 

Kwxville. 

Wilson,  Harlan  Raphael, 

Knoxville. 

Wisegarver.  William  Hetrick. 

Savoy. 

SPECIALS  IN  MUSIC 

Anderson.  Stella  Bertha, 

Toledo. 

Bireley,  Cassia  Maude, 

Urbana. 

Brccken ridge,  Blanche  Fai^son, 

Vrbana. 

Breckenridge,  Gladys, 

Urbana. 

Busey,  Mary, 

Urbana. 

Chester,   Maybelle, 

Campaign. 

aaybourn.  Grace  Myrtle, 

Champaign. 

Collison,  Inez, 

Potomac, 
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,  Cramer,  Bessie  C, 
Cramer,  Jessie  C, 
Crawford,    Helen, 
Hanson,  Mabel  Irene, 
HarnsbergeT,  Bertha  Sawyer, 
Hosford,   Pearl  Wright, 
Howser,   Beryl, 
Knowles,  Gertrude, 
Laflin,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Lindley,  Etheldred  Frank, 
IJndley,  Jessie  Salome, 
Littler,  Hazel  Mildred, 
Lohman,  Leona  Alice, 
Nuckolls,   Mary   Elizabeth, 
Schulte,  Loretta, 
Simcox,  Minnie  Thressa, 
Williams,  Roy, 
Young,  Gracie  Sadie, 


Champaigit. 
Champaign. 
Champaign, 
Urbana. 
Champaign. 
Urbana. 
Urbana. 
Moweaqua. 
Champaign. 
Urbana. 
Urbana. 
■  Urbana. 
Urbana. 
Urbana. 
Hoptdale. 
St.  Joe. 
Moniicelh. 
BondviUe. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS— 1900-1901. 

Men.  IVomen.        Total. 

Gbaduaib  School 66 

Undesgrasuate  Colleges — 

Seniors    120  46 

Juniors  128  62 

Sophomore 138  55 

Freshmen    354  83 

Specials    96  64 


Spehals  in   Agriculture.  . . 

SiruMEi  Teru  

Saturday  Teacbers  

College  op  Law — 

Third  year il 

Second  year  19 

First  year    42 

Specials    14 

College  of  Medicine — 
Seniors  170 

Sophomores    152 

Freshmen    108 

Spemls   17 

School  of  Pharmacy— 

Seniors 69 

Juniors    no 

Preparatory    School 

Deduct  counted  twice 

Total    in    University i 


736     
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DEGREES 


Com meo cement  Day,  June  13,  1900,  degrees  ^ 
f erred  as  follows: 


Harriet  Elizabeth  Ashley. 
Edith  Page  Bennett. 
Jessie  Jane  Bullock. 
Robert  Oscar  Bus^. 
John  Kcnyon  Bush. 
Bruce  Alexander  Campbell. 
Clyde  Capron. 
George  Alexander  Darmer. 
Frank  D  Francis. 
Hugh  Joseph  Graham. 
Elizabeth  T  Hall. 
John  Calvin  Hall. 
John  Edward  Hannan. 
Oliver  Albert   Harker.  Jr.. 
Nancy  Emma.   Hartrick. 
David  Hassleton  Harts,  Jr. 
Zella  Bernice  Hayes. 
Thomas  Moulton  Headen. 


A.B. 

Clarence  Wilbert  Hughes. 
George  Thomas  Jordan. 
James  Piatl  KraW. 
Helen  Louise  McWilliams. 
Lydia  Maria  Mather. 
Fred  Earle  Newton. 
William  Gay  Palmer. 
Cornelius  James  Feeples. 
Arthur  Clifford  Quisenberry. 
Neal  Daniel  Reardon. 
Edna  Almira  Rngg,  A.B. 
Charles  A  Ryburn. 
Benjamin  Harrison  Scudder. 
William  Walter  Smith. 
George  Henry  Thompson. 
Seth  Fields  VanPatten. 
Harvey  Ec^erton  Wood. 
William  Francis  Woods. 


Bert  rand  Buhre  Abry. 
Joseph  Maria  Alarc6. 
Jerome  Gustav  Appeiquist. 
William  Jay  Brown. 
Eugene  Irving  Burke. 
Elmer  Burroughs. 
Walter  Samuel  Church. 
Burton  Robison  Corbus,  M.D. 
Stanislaw  Dowiatt. 
Clarence  LeRoy  Eddy. 
John  William  Fisher. 


William  Grant  Foster. 
Harry  Bert  Fox. 
Harry  Eben  Freeman. 
George  Gibbs,  Jr. 
Robert  Gray. 

Rachelle  Margaret   Hanson. 
Harry  Hasson. 
William  Albert  Hawley. 
Edward  George  Hines. 
Robert  Grant  Holabird. 
Charles   Sunderland   Johnson. 
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Arthur  Russell  Johnston. 
Henry  Ezra  Keeney. 
George  Frank  Kepler. 
Asa  Baird  Kirkpatrick. 
Benjamin  Franklin  Krahl. 
Alfred  Leonard  Kuehn. 
Jennie  Mar^  Latzer. 
John   Oscar   Laugman. 
Julian  Lisiecki  Lee. 
Charles  Louis  Logue. 
Howard  VanReed  Maury. 
Edwin  Lyman  Mayall. 
Stillwell  Frederick  Merrill. 
Marion  Michael  Null. 
Wilkin s  Hoover  Owens. 
Robert  Gerald  Fettinger. 
Theodore  Clifford  Phillips. 
Earle  Royal  Pollard. 
Ernest  William  Ponicr. 
Cheaaley   Justin   Pos^. 
William  Emilius   Praeger. 
Guy  Richardson  Radl^. 

Sarah  Ambler,    M.S. 
Florence  Maria  Beck. 
Elizabeth  Branch. 
Linda    Marie    Clatworthy. 
Pauline   Gunthorp,   B,L. 
Georgetta  Haven. 
Ida  Louise  Jackman. 
Torstein  Jahr,  A.B. 
Olive  Clarice  Lathrop. 
Anna  May  Price. 
Helen  Louise  Price. 
Adele  Cooper  Reed. 

Otto  C  Adams. 
Zion  Frost  Baker. 
George  Francis  Barrett, 
Hobart  Sherman  Boyd. 
Fred  Worth  Cooper. 


Fred  William  Reimers. 
Raymond  Graver  Ricker. 
Ernest    Thompson   Robbins. 
Lloyd  Silas   Robertson. 
Carl  John  Frederick  Rochow, 
Martha  Deette  Rolfc. 
Edward  Brigham  Safford. 
Edward  Jdhn  Schneider. 
Roy  Harley  Slocum. 
Geoige  Russell  Smith. 
Harvey  Allen  Soverhill. 
Benjamin  Benton  Stakemiller. 
Frank  Asbury  Strout. 
Harry   Roberta   Temple. 
John  Charles  Thorpe. 
Walter  Simeon  Tyler. 
Marie  L  Waldo. 
Otto  Charles  Wehrstedt. 
Raymond  Sly  Wiley. 
Qifford  Willis. 
George  Thomas  Henry  Wray. 

B.L.S. 

Delia  Cleora   Sanford. 
Ida  Estelle  Sawyer,  Ph.B. 
Minnie  Earl  Sears,  M.S. 
Blanche  Seely,  B.L. 
Gertrude  Shawhan,  B.L. 
Mabel  Claire  Shrum. 
Adam  Julius   Strohm. 
Caroline  Wandell. 
Willard  Otis  Waters,  A.B. 
Maybelle  Gay  West,  B.L. 
Lucy  Bertha  Ely  Willcox. 

LL.B. 

William  John  Dolan. 

Oliver  Kinsey  Honey. 

Horace  Raymond  Dougherty,  A.B 

William  John    Fulton,  A.B. 

Leslie  Leland  Glenn. 
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Otis  Ferguson  Glenn. 
Ha.n7  Altman  Grossberg. 
Marga.ret  A  dele  Ketchum. 
Fred  Hutchinson  May. 
Albert  Danforth  Mulliken. 
Samuel  Ostrowski- 
Charles  Churchill  Pickett,  A.B. 
Edward  Melvin  Rhodes. 


Arthur  Roe. 

Elbert  Mallary  Rowland. 
Louis  Byron  Saffer. 
Peter  Philip  Schaefer. 
Charles  Wesley  Tooke,  A.M. 
John  Howard  Trevett. 
Chester  S  Van  Brundt. 
Adolph  Henry  Wesemann.  ' 


A.M. 
Margaret  Henrietta  Johanne         Hadley  Winfield  Quaintance. 

Lampe.  Marion  Emetine  Sparks. 

Arthur  Elijah  Faine.  Charles  Jefferson  Waits. 


George  Henry  Campbell. 


M.L. 


Ralph  Wilson   Weirick. 
Milo  Smith  Ketchum. 


C.R 
Richard  Bird  Ketchum. 


William  Frederick  Schuli. 


George  Alfred  Goodenough.  Oscar  Adolph  Leutwiler, 

M.S. 
Fritz  Conrad  Koch.  Edward  Lawrence   Milne. 

John  Albert  Latzer.  Grace  Lillian  Moore, 

William  Priestley  McCartney.       Horace  Chamberlain  Porter. 

At  the  Commencement    of   the    School  of  Medicine, 
April  18,  1900,  degrees  were  conferred  as  follows: 
M.D. 


Archibald  John  Alcorn. 

EIukf  K.  Avery. 

Margaret  McConnell  Babcock. 

Edmund  J.   Ball. 

Edward  f'rancis  Besser. 

John  Rasmussen  Birkelund. 


Fred  Cnrtis  Blackwelder. 
Max  Emanuel  Bloch. 
Clyde  Allison    Boice. 
Arthur  GusCavus  Boaler. 
Arthur    Bremken. 
Hadley  Cyprian  Brown. 
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Edward  Lawrence  Burke. 

Clark  Asahel  Buswell,  B.S. 

William  Wilson  Cassidy. 

Elwin  Otis  Church. 

Marshall  Grant  Qancy. 

Orson  Whitney  Clark. 

Burton  Robison  Corbus. 

John  Francis  Crowley. 

John   Thayer   Culver,   M.D. 

Asa  Nathan  DeVault,  Ph.G, 

Charles  Allen  DcVoe. 

Felix  Albert  Dolan. 

Joseph  Patrick  Donovan. 

Guy   Grigsby  Dowdall,   B.L. 

William  Francis  Dryden. 

Ora   Berton   Dunhani. 

Robert  Jones  Dysart.  A.B. 

Calvin     Sylvester     Early,     B.S., 

Ph.G. 
Sara  Thomas  Elliott. 
Nellie  C  Flint,  B.S.,  M 
George  Albert    Flippen. 
John  Peter  Freeman. 
Etoe  George  Gale,  M.D. 
Edward  Arthur  Gansel. 
Abel  Benson  George. 
Clifford  Freeman  Gilmore,  B.S, 
Henry  French  Goodwin,  A.B. 
Sara  Elains  Greenfield.  A.B. 
Wendell  B.  Grinnell. 
Louis   Joseph   Halloin.         , 
Howard      Brownslec      Hamilton, 

A.B. 
Wilbur  S  Hamilton.  M.D. 
Robert  Roy  Hampton. 
Henry   George  Hart. 
Clarence  Wright  Heatli,  B.L. 
Robert  Bruce  Hixson. 
Edward   Percival  Hummel. 
Everett  May  Hurst. 
Edward  Everett  Hyde,  A.B. 
Siegfried  Jakubowski. 


James  Arthur  Jemiings,  M.D. 
Robert  Uoore  Johnston,  A.B. 
Guy  Henry  Just. 
Alonzo  Blackburn  Kirk. 
Frederick  Peter  Knauf. 
George  John  Laben,  B.S. 
Bernard  Luehr^inann. 
John  William  McConnell. 
Olin  McConnick. 
Walter  Robert  McCray,  Ph.G. 
Ada  Luella  Malick. 
Ernest  Edward  Martin. 
Vandy  Frank  Masilko. 
Harry  Phil  son  Mason. 
John  Joseph  Meany. 
John  Earle  Meloy. 
Irwin   Wagner  Meli,  A.B. 
,John  Henry  Meyhaus. 
Bernard  Miller. 
Gustav  August  Miller. 
William  Denton  Milroy,  A.B. 
Paul  Stafford  Mitchell,  M.D, 
William   Nelson  Moffett,  B.S. 
Gustav  Herman   Moldenhauer. 
Richard   Charles   Monahan. 
Lewis  Moody,  A.B. 
Mary  Emma  Morgan. 
Carl  George  Muehlmann,  Ph.G. 
Frank  Emil  Nagel. 
George  Frederick  Niblock,  A.B. 
Edwin   Henry   Newbold.   M.D. 
.William   Jacob   Nier. 
Soren  Svalheim  Norsman. 
Francis  Elbert   North. 
Charles  Homer  Newell.  M.D. 
John  Christopher  O'Day. 
Antonio   Fredcrico  Odoardo. 
Claude  Fenton  Osborne. 
Ralph  Fleetwood  Palmer, 
William  Edward  Patterson- 
James  Mathew  Phalen,   Ph.G, 
Dyre  Henry  Pelletier. 
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Walter  Jewelt  Pinkerton. 
Vaclav  Podstaia,  M.D. 
Ward  Elverton  Potter,  Ph.G. 
Harry  Edward  Purcell. 
Arthur  Jacob  Richter. 
Jesse   Samuel  Rin chart. 
Henry  Joseph  Rock,  B.S. 
Felix  Rose. 

Chandler  Preston  Runyan. 
Bayard  Edward  Ryder. 
Frank  Loring  Sargeant. 
Franklin  Wesley  Sassamann,  M 
Robert  David  Scott,  Ph.G. 
George  Lucien  Sears. 
Louis  Ddos  Sheppard. 
Arthur  William  Sicker,  A.B. 
Seth  Marian  Billings  Smith. 
Antone  Augustus  Somscn,  M. 
Robert  Thomas  Spain,  Ph.G. 
Max  Staehte. 


Elmer  Louis  Syverson,  B.L. 

Roland  Bert  Taber,   Ph.G. 

Rudolph  Freimuth  Teschan. 

James  Raymond  Thompson. 

Samuel  James  Torney. 

Henry   Edward   Twohig. 

Earle  Henry   Tyson. 

Henry  Ansel  Vincent. 

Charles  Bernard  Voigt. 

Carl  Voss,  A.B. 

Charles  Delamere  Wall. 
.D.John  Weatherson,  C.E. 

Theodore  Campbell  West. 

Joseph  Emanuel  Westerlund,  A.B 

John  West  Wilson,  M.D. 

W.  Weir  Wood. 

Erwin  Wendell  Woodford. 
D.  John  Henry  Xelowsfci,  Ph.G. 

Julius  Rudolph  Yung. 

Joseph  Pius  Zaleski,  Ph.G, 


AD  EUNDEM  DEGREE 
Dr.  George  F.  Butler,  Chicago. 

HONORARY  DEGREE 
Dr.    Victor    C    Vaughan.    Ann    Dr.  Wm.  E.  Quine,  Chicago. 
Arbor,  Mich.  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy,  Chicago. 

At  the  Commencement    of    the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
April  26,  1900,  degrees  were  conferred  as  follows: 
PH.G. 


John  William  Alexander. 

Almond  Oifford  Arnold. 

Moses  Barnett. 

Rudolph  Siegfried  Boehm. 

Walter  Caron. 

William   Henry  Daily. 

Raymond  August  von  Danden. 

Leonard  Watkins  Davis. 

T  Guthred  Drake. 

Fred  Henry  Drallmeir. 


Irving  Lewis  Emerson. 
Arthur  S.  Gillette. 
William  Rice  Graham. 
Walter  Holdcrread. 
Gilbert  Houseman. 
Abraham  Arthur  Jackola. 
Clarence  Lorenzo  James. 
William  Leonard  Jan  sen. 
John  August  Johnson. 
George  Arthur  Kiedaisch. 
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Anton  Kucera. 

John  Whitaker  Lawrence. 

Joseph  Matthew  Lestina. 

George  Henry  Paul. 

Fred  Horace  Priest, 

William  Ernest  Rose. 

Louis  Schreiber. 

Leo  Kleinert  Solomon. 

Alfred  Wenzel  Stamm. 


George  Edward  Steyer, 
Charlotte  Elizabetb  Stinuon. 
Alfred  Reuben  Utt. 
Philip  Darius  Vincent. 
Alvemon  Frank  Warhanik. 
Charles  Jeremiah  Webster. 
Alfred  Tennyson  Weible. 
Walter  Henry  Wellman. 


HOLDERS  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND 
COMMISSIONS 


HONORARY    SCHOLARSHIPS 

McDonough, 

Provine,   Loriog  H., 

Macomb. 

McDonough 

Hampton,   Ethel   A., 
STATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Macomb. 

Adams, 

Luther,  Olttf  L., 

Quiocy. 

Adams, 

Stone,    Charles    N., 

Quincy. 

Alexander, 

Slocum,   Mary  J., 

Loda. 

Bond, 

Wolleson,  Herbert    H., 

BellevQle. 

Boone, 

Dakc,  Lcroy  G., 

Harvard. 

Bureau, 

Cook,    William    A., 

Urbana. 

Bureau, 

Gillham,   Philip   D., 

Princeton, 

Carroll, 

Franks,  Charles  W., 

BrookviUe. 

Champaign, 

Hartrick,  Louis   E., 

Urbana. 

Champaign, 

Draper,  Charlotte  E., 

Urbana. 

Champaign, 

Chapin,   Lucy, 

Champaign. 

Christian, 

DeMotte,  Ruby  T., 

Urbana. 

Christian, 

Evans,   Kenneth, 

TaylorviUe. 

Clark, 

Hunter,  Lura,     • 

Paris. 

Ointon, 

Ma^ey,  Mima  A., 

Carlyle: 

Coles, 

Frost,   Frank  G., 

Gays. 

Coles, 

Taylor,   Elsie   M.. 

Tuscola. 

Cook,   ist  District, 

Berger,    John    M., 

Dolton. 

Cook,  2d  District, 

Bushnell,  George  S.. 

Englewood. 

Cook,  3d  District, 

McRobie,  Isabel, 

Chicago. 

Cook,  4th  District, 

Greene,   Charles  T., 

Chicago. 
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Cook,  5th  District, 

Schroeder,    Curt   A., 

Chicago. 

Cook,  7th  District, 

Hoff,  Edna  D., 

Chicago  Heights. 

Cook,  nth  DiitTict, 

Bradshaw,   Jessie   I., 

Chicago. 

Cook,  lath  District, 

Dolkart,    Leo, 

Chicago. 

Cook,  3ist  District, 

McCarthy,  John  J., 

Chicago. 

CumberUnd, 

LJndley,    Walter  C, 

Neoga. 

Cumberland, 

Stephenson,  Lewis  A., 

Redmon. 

DeWitt, 

Tull,  Effie  M., 

Farmer  City. 

DeWitt, 

Noe,  Samuel  R., 

M  limine. 

Douglas, 

Williams,  Mary  E., 

Newman. 

Edgar, 

Thompson,  McDonald, 

Isabel. 

Edgar. 

Dayton,   Laura, 

Paris. 

Fayette, 

Cox,   Claude  H., 

Vandalia. 

Ford, 

Barr,  John, 

Urbana. 

Fulton, 

Whitehouse,  Edith  U., 

Canton. 

Grundy, 

Rose,  Fred  W., 

Mazon. 

Hancock, 

Smith,  Roy, 

Colusa. 

Hancock, 

Worrell,  J.  C, 

ChUi. 

Henderson, 

McMillan,   Edward   A., 

Biggsville. 

Iroquois, 

Fletcher,  Nuba  M., 

Hoc^>eston. 

Iroquois, 

Meyer,  Robert  C, 

Gilmaa. 

Jo  Daviess, 

Leverton,   Ernest   R. 

Warren. 

Kane, 

Hoppin,   Charles   A., 

Aurora. 

Kankakee, 

Zartman,  Lester  W.. 

Grant  Park. 

Kendall, 

Bassett,  Herbert, 

Yorkville. 

Knox, 

Sussex,  James  W., 

Abingdon. 

Uke, 

Kemp,  John  E., 

Lake  Forest. 

Lee, 

Dickson. 

Livingston, 

Bundy,  Ralph  P., 

Urbana. 

Livingston, 

Tombaugh,   Muron   D., 

Munster. 

McHenry, 

Gilkerson,  Aletba, 

McHenry. 

McHenry, 

Stevens,  Lucia  A., 

Marengo. 

McLean, 

Bamhart,  Charles  A., 

Macon, 

LyUe,    Ernest    B., 

Decatur. 

Macon. 

Davis,   aeon   L., 

Mt.   Zion. 

Macoupin, 

Richardson,   Robert   E., 

Shipman. 

Macoupin, 

Turner,  Charles, 

Hillsboro. 

Madison, 

Mojonnier,   Timothy, 

Highland. 

Madison, 

Stocker,  Clarence  H., 

Highland. 

Marion, 

McCullongh,  John    F. 

Centralia. 

Marshall, 

Munsen,  Andrew, 

Ohio. 

Maaon, 

Crowder,  Lenora  E., 

Havana. 
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Mercer, 

Dniry,  Ralph   S., 

New   Boston. 

Montgomery, 

DeMotte.   Roy  J., 

Taylorville. 

Montgomery, 

Chacey,  Anna  0., 

Hillsboro. 

Montgomery, 

Barry,  George  R., 

Hillsboro. 

Morgan, 

Gray,  Bartlett  S., 

Jacksonville. 

Moultrie. 

Harshman.  Lucius   R.. 

Sullivan. 

Ogle, 

Brayton,  Louis  F., 

Mt.  Morris. 

Ogle. 

Waterbury.  ■  Leslie  A., 

Polo. 

Ogle, 

Richey,  John  J, 

Polo. 

Piatt, 

Hinkle,  Ida  M., 

Bement. 

Piatt, 

Dawson,  Charles  H.. 

Bemeot. 

Piatt, 

Holcomb,  Clarence  E.. 

MJimine. 

Peoria. 

Bturkhalter,   Wayne  E., 

Peoria. 

Peoria, 

Engstrom.  Roy  V., 

Peoria. 

Pike, 

Lummis,  Jessie  I., 

Quincy. 

Putiuun, 

Mills,  Floyd  E., 

Mt.  Palatine. 

EUcbUDd, 

Coen,  Homer  C„ 

Obey. 

Rock   Island. 

Dart.  Whitman. 

Rock  Island. 

St.  CUir, 

Updike,  Hector, 

BelleviUe. 

Sangamon. 

Williams,  Simon, 

Illiopolis. 

Stark. 

Stewart,  Miles  V., 

Toulon. 

Tazewell. 

Armeling.  Carl  E., 

Mason  City. 

Vermillion, 

Stanley,  Otis  O., 

Champaign. 

Vermillion, 

Crosthwait,  George  A., 

Urbana. 

Warren, 

Malcolm.   Charles   W.. 

Roseville. 

Whiteside. 

Warner,  Harry  J., 

Prophetstown, 

Will, 

Reeves,  George  I., 

Wauponsee. 

Winnebago. 

Johnson,  Albert  M., 

Kishwaukee. 

Winnebago, 

Penfield,  Albert  C, 

Rockford. 

AGRICULTURAL   SCHOLARSHIPS 

Kuster,  Arthur, 

Bond, 

Whiteford,    Milton, 

Manito. 

Boone, 

Bennett,   Samuel   A., 

Belvidere. 

Boone, 

Warne,  John  H., 

Batavia. 

Brown, 

Duncan,   Fred  T.. 

Seaton. 

Bureau. 

Bryant.  Arthur  W., 

Princeton. 

Bureau, 

Wilson,  Leroy, 

Princeton. 

Calhoun, 

Sanford,  Wilber  H., 

Murrayville. 

Carroll, 

Begeman,  George, 

Elkhorn  Grove. 

Carroll, 

Hendrick,  Lewis  C, 

Milledgeville. 

Cass, 

Jones,  James  H., 

ElDara. 
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v^buDpsign, 

Howe,  Ralph  B., 

Urbana. 

Chiistian, 

Dalbey,  Dwight   S., 

Taylorville. 

Cbriatian, 

Large,  Harry 

MillersviUe. 

dark. 

Shinn,  James  R., 

Mattoon. 

CI«y, 

Dorsey,  Clarence  B., 

Moro. 

Oay, 

Mills,  James  B., 

Clay  City. 

Oioton, 

Pittman.   Elmer  D., 

Coles, 

Ames,  Harvey  N., 

Mattoon. 

Cook, 

Williams,  Myron  B., 

Cook,   1st 

Cong.  Dist., 

,  Wing,  DeWitt  C, 

Chicago. 

Cook,  and  Cong.  Dist., 

,  White,  Earle  A., 

Loon  Lake. 

Cook,  3rd 

Cong.  Dist., 

,  Anderson,   Herrey  H., 

Chicago. 

Cook,  4th  Cong.   Dist., 

Wolf,  Edd, 

Farina. 

Cook,  5th 

Cong.  Dist, 

.  Scudder,  Harry  D., 

Chicago. 

Cook,  6tb 

Cong.  Dist., 

,  Ahlswede,  Arthur  C, 

Chicago. 

Crawford, 

Gillespie.  Charles  M., 

Paris. 

DeKalb, 

Rector",  John  F., 

Smithfield. 

DeWitt. 

Bronson,  Eugene  V., 

Urbana. 

Douclu, 

Howell,  Carrie  B., 

Urbana. 

Doaglaa, 

Goodspeed.  Wilber  F., 

Tuscola. 

DuPage, 

Howard,  Wallace   L., 

Sheffield. 

DuPagt. 

Taylor,  Albert  B., 

Normal. 

Edgar, 

Clapp.  Iran  B., 

Grand  View. 

Coons,   Oarence  W., 

Bloomington. 

Efimgham, 

Bemhard,  Susanna  S., 

S  hum  way. 

Effingham, 

Ruffner,  Lester  L., 

Mason. 

Fayette, 

Bonnell,  William  L., 

Elondale. 

Fayette, 

Scott,   Gilbert   W., 

Franklin- 

Ford. 

Richardson,   George  M., 

Williamsville. 

Ford, 

Alford,   Irving   S„ 

Sibley. 

Franklin, 

Rankin,  W.  J.  R., 

White  Heath. 

Fulton, 

Lloyd,  Robert  C. 

Canton. 

Fulton, 

attron,   John   W„ 

Fairview. 

GaUatin, 

Winterberger,   Ralph, 

Junction. 

G««ie, 

Constant,  Harvey  J., 

lUEopolis. 

Gnrndy, 

Dewey,  Henry  E., 

Mazon. 

Hamilton, 

Southwick.  Frank  E., 

Odell. 

Hamilton, 

Walcher.  Charles  R, 

MillersviUe. 

Hancock, 

Worthen,  Edmund  L., 

Warsaw. 

Hardin, 

Logan,  Clarence  C, 

Flora. 

Henderson 

Beal,  Perry  L., 

Reed. 

Henry, 

Finley,  Joseph  0., 

Oneida. 

;,.  Google 
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Henry, 

Stitt,  Harry  W.. 

Alpha. 

Iroquois, 

Meier,  Hermann  E., 

Woodworth. 

Iroquois, 

FlaK-  David  R., 

Qarence. 

Jackson, 

Wells,  Fred  M., 

Moline. 

Jackson, 

Zejgler,  Wilfred  I., 

aiirton. 

Jasper, 

Carr,   Henry   B., 

Lis. 

Jefferson, 

Haight,  Samuel  J..  Jr., 

Mendota 

Jefferson, 

Wood,  Oifton    J., 

FriendsvUle. 

Jersey, 

Riehl,  Anna, 

Alton. 

Jo  Daviess, 

Hartrell,  John  C, 

Mason  City. 

Johnson, 

Hedges,  Samuel  R., 

Urbana. 

Kane. 

Basting,  Ferdinand,  Jr., 

Yuton. 

Kane, 

Watson,  Clarence  C, 

Woodstock. 

Kankakee, 

Viall,  Frank  L., 

Manteno. 

Kantaikee, 

Issert,  Jules  P., 

Manteno. 

Kendall, 

FelUngham,  Oark  H., 

Verona. 

Kendall, 

McOelland,  Robert  A., 

YorknUe. 

Knox, 

Mitchell,  Maurice  F., 

Oneida. 

LaSalle, 

Center,  Orio  D., 

Grand  Ridge. 

Lawrence, 

Aledo. 

Lawrence, 

Readhimer,  Jerome  E., 

Champaign. 

Lee, 

Upton,  Mabel  E.. 

Rochelle. 

Livingston, 

Spence,  William  D., 

Fairbnry. 

Logan, 

Applegate,  Archie  B.,      . 

Atlanta 

McDonough, 
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COMMISSIONS    AS    BREVET    CAPTAINS,    ILLINOIS    NA- 
TIONAL GUARD,  ISSUED  BY  THE 
GOVERNOR  IN  1900. 
Jerome  Gustav  Appelquist,  Clarence  LeRoy  Eddy,  William  Grant 
Foster,  William  Albert  Hawley,  Edward  George  Hines, 
James  Piatt  Kratz,  Charles  Lewis  Logue. 
William  Gay  Palmer,  George  Russell 
Smith.  Raymond  Sly  Wiley. 

.  WINNER  OF  HAZELTON  PRIZE  MEDAL,  1900 
Robert  Frederick  Tegen. 

ROSTER  OF  OFFICERS  AND  NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS,  UNIVERSITY  REGIMENT. 

Field  and  Staff- 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  O.  L.  Housel. 

Major  ist  Battalion,  H.  W.  Baker. 

Major  2d  Battalion,  C.  H.  Chapman. 

Captain  and  Adjutant,  C,  E.  Wetherbee. 

Sergeant  Major,  J.  F.  Duffy. 

Drum  Major,  H.  C  .Morse. 
Company  A— Captain  T.  I.  FuUenwider;  First  Lieutenant,  S.  Wolff; 

Second  Lieutenant,  J.  C.  Jones ;  First  Sergeant,  H.  W.  Whitsitt ; 

Sergeants,  N.  C.  Morrow,  C.  H,  Bean,  R.  C.  McMillan,  M.  A. 

Delzell;   Lance  Sergeants,   S.   D.   Fairchild,  A.   M.   Oyen;  Cor- 
porals.  H.  M.   Price,  N.  J.   Higinbolham.   R.   M.   Smith,   R.  E. 

Travis,  H.  W.  Day,  R.  V.  Engstrom. 
Company  B — Captain,  W.  C.  Short ;  First  Lieutenant,  E.  L,  Draper ; 

Second  Lieutenant,  W.  P.  Ireland ;  First  Sergeant,  R,  F.  Tegen ; 

Sergeants,  C.  Thompson,  L.  H.  Provine,  R.  J.  Stewart,  J.  E. 

Shoemaker;  Corporals,  F.  W.  HiUiard,  J.  W.  Cattron,  H.  B. 

Barry,  S,  T,  Henry,  C.  H.  Gibbs.  H.  Corbin. 
Company  C — Captain,  H.  F.  Post ;  First  Lieutenant,  I.  M.  Western ; 

Second  Lieutenant,   R.   P.   Shimrain;  First  Sergeant,  A.   Piatt; 

Sergeants,   F.   L.   Gossman,  B.   H.   Prater,  C.   H.  Green,   B.  S. 

McMahan;    Lance    Sergeant,    H.    Eckstorm;   Corporals,   R,    H. 

Post,  G.  A.  Schmidt,  C,  C.  Wiley,  S.  G.  Brink,  W.  L.  Howard, 

H.  W.  Ellis. 
Company  D— Captain,  L.  E.  Curfman ;  First  Lieutenant,  J.  M.  Far- 

rin;    Second  Lieutenant,   E.   L.  Clark;   First  Sergeant,  J.    A. 
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Tubbs;  Serjeants,  S,  E,  Cobb,  F.  Brittin,  H.  R.  Garden,  R.  H. 

Gage;  Lance  Sergeant,  E.  T.  Buell;  Corporals,  P.  S,  Curtis, 

O.  Salyers.  T.  S.  Harris,  A.  J.  Reef,  S.  C.  Hadden,  H.  H.  Barter. 
Company  E — Captain,  J.  E.  Kemp;  First  Lieutenant,  M.  J.  Whitson; 

Second  Lieutenant,  C.  E  .Kelso;  First  Sei^eant,  E.  B.  Mayer; 

Sergeants,  C.  Apple,  F.  W.  Rose,  H.  J.  Quayle,  N.  McMillan ; 

Lance  Sergeants,  R.  Smith,  F.  E.  Ostrander;  Corporals,  M.  E. 

Cox,  W.  S.  Ballard,  E.  C,  Floto,  R.  L.  Horr,  A.  W.  Miner.  C.  S. 

Rodman. 
Company  F — Captain,  G.  I.  Reeves;  First  Lieutenant,  M.  D.  Brun- 

dage;   Second  Lieutenant,  L.  G,  Parker;  First  Sergeant,  J.   H. 

Breitstadt ;  Sergeants,  J.  T.  Atwood,  L.  G.  Dake,  R.  W.  Siler, 

G.  M.  McCracken ;  Lance  Sergeants,  S.  Williams,  C.  A.   Bige- 

low;  Corporals,  J.  M.  McKelvey,  J.  T.  Wheelock,  R,  S.  Barker, 

A.  E.  Benson,  H.  W.  Eraser,  E.  R.  Hayhurst. 
Battery— First    Lieutenant,    B.    W.    Hicks;    First    Sergeant,   R,    C. 

Mmtthews;  Sergeants,  E.  B.  Brittin,  H.  I4.  Baker. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY    CALENDAR 
1902-1903. 


Sept.  10,  1902,  to  Jaa.  29,  I904. 

1902.  FIRST  SEMESTER. 

Sept.   10,  Wednesday.      Entrance  Examinations  b^in 
Sept.     IS,     16,    McHiday 


and  Tuesday. 
Sept.  17,  Wednesdaj;. 
Nov.  3,  Hoaday. 

Nov.  27,  Thursday. 
Dec.  24,  Wednesday. 

1903- 
Jan.  6,  Tuesday. 
Jan.  30,  Friday. 


Registration  Days. 
Instruction  begins. 
Latest   date    for    Announcing    Subjec 

Thanksgiving  Day. 
Holiday  Recess  begins. 


SECOND  SEMESTER. 


Feb.  2,  Monday. 

May  13,  14,  15,  W,ednes- 
day  to  Friday. 

May  15,  Friday  evening. 

May  14,  IS,  16,  Thurs- 
day to  Saturday, 

May  16,  Saturday. 

May  25,  Monday, 

May  26,  Tuesday. 

May  2g,  Friday, 

June  7,  Sunday, 

June  8,  Monday. 

June  9.  Tuesday. 

June  i<^  Wednesday. 


L'liiveriiiy  High   School  Conference, 
Inter.scholastic  Oratorical  Contest, 

Public  School  Art  Exhibit. 
Inierscholastic  Athletic  Meet. 
Hazelton   Prize  Drill. 
Competitive  Drill. 

Latest  Day  for  Acceptance  of  Theses. 
Baccalaureate  Address. 
Class  Day. 
Alumni  Day. 

Thirly-lirsi  Annual  CommencenKiit 
(5) 


UMIVERSITY  OF  ILUNOIS 
FIRST  SEMESTER. 


Sept.  g.  Wednesday. 

Knirance  Examinations  be^. 

S^t.     14,    15,    Monday 

and  Tuesday. 

R^istration  Days. 

Sept.  16.  Wednesday. 

Instruction  begins. 

Nov.  2,  Monday. 

Latest    date  for    Announcing    Subjf 

■     Theses. 

Nov.  6,  Thursday, 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

Holiday  Recess  begbs. 

1904. 

Jan.  5,  Tuesday. 

Instruction  resumed. 

Jan.  29,  Friday. 

'^irst  Semester  ends. 

u.a.i.z.d:,.G00gIc 


BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES 


The  Gdvesnor  of  Illinois Ex  OMcio 

RICHARD   YATES    Springfield. 

The  Pbesuient  of  the  State  Boakd  of  Aguculture,  " 

MARTIN   CONRAD Chicago, 

«E  V.  HoDro*  StlMt 

The  Sufeuhtgndeht  of  Pubuc  Ihsthuctiom, " 

ALFRED  BAYLISS  Springfield. 

MARY  TURNER  CARRIEL. ..  .JacksMiville. ' 

FRANCIS  M.  McKAY Chicago. 

'  a  aum  Ooom. 

THOMAS  J.  SMITH Champaign. 

ALICE  ASBURY  ABBOTT Urbana, 

MI  CUUonit*  Ava. 

FREDERIC  L,  HATCH Spring  Grove. 

AUGUSTUS   F.  NIGHTINGALE, ..Chicago. 


Term  of  Office 
1903. 

Term  of  Ofiice 
1905. 


ALEXANDER    McLEAN ,-...,  Macomb.  1  Term  of  Office 

SAMUEL  A.  BULLARD Springfield,   [      expires  in 

CARRIE  T.  ALEXANDER.. Belleville.  J  1507. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Augustus  F.  Nichtincale Chicago  President, 

William  L,  Pillsbury Urbana Secretary. 

ELnifiGE  G.  Keith Chicago Treasurer. 


Professor  S.  W,-Shattuck,  Champaign,  Business  Manager. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
Augustus  F   Nightingale,  Chairman;  Frederic  L,  Hatcb, 

TUOUAS  J.   SUITH. 
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STANDING-  COMMITTEES. 

AasiovLTina 

Frederic  L.  Hatch,  Chairman ;  Maktih  Conkao, 

Francis  M.  McKav,  Alice  A.  Abbott, 

Maky  T.  Cabhiel. 

BViLDaiOB  ANs  oaoimiB 

Sauuel  a.  Bullakd,  Chairman;  Alexahder  McLean, 

Marv  T.  Cabriel,  Frakqs  M.  McKav, 

AucusTus  F.  Nightingale. 

HHAHOS 

Francis  M,  McKay,  Chairman;  Alexandek  McLeam, 
Augustus  F.  Nightingale. 

IVRTBrOTIOV 

Alfred   Bavliss,  Chairman ;  Frederic  L.   Hatch, 
Alexander  McLean,  Cabrie  T.  Auxander. 

pvbuoaiioh 
Thouas  J.  Smith,  Chairman;  Alfked  Bayliss,  Auce  A.  Abbott. 


Carrie  T.  Alexander,  Chairman ;  Alfred  Bayliss, 
Thomas  J.  Smith. 

BTUSEHIS'  WEL7ABS 

Mary  T.  Carriel,  Chairman ;  Samuel  A.  Bullard, 
Carrie  T,  Alexander. 

BOaOOL  OT  FHAaXAOT 

Alice  A,  Abbott,  Chairman;  Martin  Conrad, 
Carrie  T.  Alexander. 

oousqe  ot  xxdioihi 

Alexander  McLean,  Chairman;  Samuel  A.  Bullard. 

Francis  M.  McKay,  Augustus  F.  Nightingale. 


u.a.i.z.d:,.G00gIc 


OFFICERS    OF    ADMINISTRATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  IN   THE  UNIVERSITY 
President:    ANDREW     S.     DRAPER,     LL.D.    Office,     Library 

Building. 
Business   Manager:    SAMUEL  W.    SHATTUCK,   CE.,   Office, 

Library  Building.    Office  hours,  3  to  5  p.  m. 
Registxab:    WILLIAM   L.    PILLSBURY,   A.M.    Office,    Library 

Building.    Office  hours,  2  to  s  p.  m. 

COUNCIL  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

ANDREW  SLOAN  DRAPER,  LL.D.,  President. 

President's  House,  University  Campus,  U.* 
THOMAS  JONATHAN  BURRILL,   PH.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent.   Dear    of    tbe    Graduate    School    and    Professor    of 
Botany  and  Horticulture.  100?  West  Green  Street,  U. 

NATHAN  CLIFFORD  RICKER,  D.Arch.,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege OP  ENCiNEERrHG  and  Professor  of  Architecture, 

612  West  Green  Street.  U. 
STEPHEN  ALFRED  FORBES,  Ph.D..  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Science  and  Professor  of  Zoology. 

i^of  West  Springfield  Avenue,  U. 
DAVID  KINLEV,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  LrrERATURE 
AND  Arts  and  Professor  of  Economics. 

S04  West  Green  Street,  U. 
EUGENE  DAVENPORT.  M.Agr.,  Dean  of  the  Colleceof  Acbi- 
CULTUU  and  Professor  of  Thremmatology. 

Experiment  Station  Farm,  U. 

JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT,  A.M.,  J.U.D.,  Dean  or  the  Collem  of 

Law  and  Professor  of  Law.  106  East  Green  Street,  C* 


,   C.   for 
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WILLIAM  EDWARD  QUINE,  M.D.,  Deam  op  the  CoiiiCE  of 
Medicine  and  Professor  of  th«  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Qin- 
ical  Medicine.  Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 

VIOLET  DELILLE  JAYNE,  A.M.,  Dean  of  the  Woman's  De- 
partment and   Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature. 
S.  E.  Corner  South  Goodwin  Avenue  and  Oregon  Stretl,  U. 

THOMAS  ABKLE  CLARK,  B.L.,  Dean  op  UNDE«3iAi>nATES  and 
Assistant  to  the  President  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

9g8  West  Illinois  Street.  U. 

LIBRARIAN 

KATHARINE  LUCINDA  SHARP,  Ph.M.,  B.L.S.,  Librarian, 
Ofiice,  Library. 

OTHER  OFFICERS 

JOSEPH    MORROW,    SurawN  ten  dent    of    Buildings,    6oi    E. 

SfiringHeld  Avenue,  C. 
FRED  ATKINSON,    Superintendent  of    Grounds,  130S    West 

Clark  St.,  U. 
LILLIE  HEATH,  Secretary    to    the    Presusnt,  606  E.    Green 

Street,  C.    Office,  Library  Building. 

ADVISORY  BOARD  TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 
WM.  SEMPILL,  Chicago,  Term  expires  in  igoi. 
A.  E.  EBERT,  Chicago,  Terra  expires  in  1902. 
W.  ;.  FRISBIE,  Bushnell,  Term  expires  in  1903. 
CHARLES  RYAN,  Springfield,  Term  Expires  in  1904. 
GEORGE  M.  BENNETT,  Urbana.    Term  expires  in  1905. 


u.a.i.z.d:,.G00gIc 


THE   UNIVERSITY   SENATE 

(The  members  of  the  Council  of  Administration  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.) 

SAMUEL  WALKER  SHATTUCK,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Mathema- 
tics. 310  West  Church  Street,  C. 

EDWARD  SNYDER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  German  Language 
and  literature,  etnerittts.  Pacific  Beach,  California. 

IRA  OSBORN  BAKER,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

T02  West  University  Avenue,  C. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  ROLFE,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

601  Bast  John  Street,  C. 

DONALD  Mcintosh,  V.S.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

511  West  Park  Street,  C. 

ARTHUR  NEWELL  TALBOT,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Municipal  and 
Sanitary  Engineering.  loii  CaHfomia  Avenue,  U. 

ARTHUR  WILLIAM  PALMER,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
1013  California  Avenue,  U. 

FRANK  FORREST  FREDERICK,  Professor  of  Art  and  Design. 
605  South  Mathews  Avenue,  U. 

SAMUEL  WILSON  PARR.  M.S..  Professor  of  Applied  Chemis- 
try. ■  pip  West  Green  Street,  U. 

HERBERT  JEWETT  BARTON,  A.M.,   Professor  of  the  Latin 
Language  and  Literature.  406  West  Hill  Street,  C. 

CHARLES  MELVILLE  MOSS.  Ph.D.,  Professor  if  the  Greek 
Language  and  Literature.        S06  South  Mathews  Avenue,  (J. 

DANIEL  KILHAM  DODGE,    PH.D.,   Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature.  308  West  Hill  Street,  C. 

LESTER   PAIGE  BRECKENRIDGE,   Pb.B.,  Professor  of  Me- 
chanical ^igineermg.  1005  West  Green  Street.  U. 

ALBERT  PRUDEN  CARMAN,  ScD.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

poS  California  Avenue,  U. 
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EVARTS   BOUTELL  GREENE.    Pa.D..   Professor   of  Hbtory. 
(Om  teow.) 

KATHARINE  LUCINDA  SHARP,  Ph.M..  B.L.S..  Director  of 

.  the  Library   School.     Professor  of  Library  Economy.     Head 

Librarian,  »J  Etui  Green  Street,  C. 

GEORGE   THEOPHILUS    KEMP,    M.D.,    Ph.D.,    Professor    of 
Physiology.  lU  West  Hill  Street,  C. 

LEWIS  ADDISON  RHOADES.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  tiie  German 
Language  and  Literature.  pw  Colifomia  Avenue,  U. 

ARTHUR  HILL  DANIELS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

prj  iVest  Illinoit  Street,  U. 

GEORGE  DAY  FAIRFIELD,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Romanic  Lan- 
guages, and  Secretary,  laos  West  Illinoii  Street,  U. 

EDWIN  GRANT  DEXTER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

903  West  Green  Street,  U. 

ISABEL  BEVIER,  Ph.M.,  Professor  of  Household  Sdoice. 

aoi  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 

CYRIL  GEORGE  HOPKINS,  M.S..  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agron- 
omy. 907  South  Wright  Street,  C. 

EDMUND  GUST  AVE  FECH^T,  Major  U.  S.  A.  (Retired),  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

aoj  West  Church  Street,  C. 

MORGAN  BROOKS.  Ph.B.,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering, loii  West  Oregon  Street,  U. 

FREDERICK  LOCKE  LAWRENCE,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Music.    Professor  of  Piano.  looi  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 

HERBERT  WINDSOR  MUMFORD,  B.S..  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry.  1018  West  Oregon  Street,  U. 

GEORGE    A.  HUFF,  Director  of  the    Department    of    Physical 
Training.  j/i  West  University  Avenne,  C. 

THE  GENERAL  FACULTY 
(The  General  Faculty  includes,  besides  those  named  below,  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Administration    and    the    University 
Senate.) 

CHARLES  CHURCHILL  PICKETT.  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of 

La^.  606  South  Mathtws  Avenne,  V. 

WILLIAM   LINCOLN   DREW,   B.S..  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

loos  California  Avenue,  V- 
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CHARLES  WESLEY  TOOKE,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Profwior  of  Public 
Law  and  Administration.  soS  West  Grttn  Street,  U. 

AUSON  MARION  FERNIE,  R.A.M.  (London),  P.A.M.  (PhiU- 
delphia).  Professor  of  Vocal  Music  and  in  charge  of  VocsJ 
D^artment.  705  South  Wright  Street,  C. 

THOMAS  WELBURN  HUGHES,  LL.M.,  Professor  of  Uw. 

1013  iVest  lllmois  Street,  U. 

NEWTON  ALONZO  WELLS.  M.P.,   Professor  of  the  History 
_    and  Practice  of  Paintir^.  108  East  Green  Street,  C. 

JAMES  McLAREN  WHITE,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Architectural 
Engineering.  7"5  W«(  University  Avenue,  C. 

EDGAR  J  TOWNSEND,  Ph.D..  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 403  West  Clark  Street,  C. 

HARRY  SANDS  GRINDLEY,  ScD.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  918  West  Green  Street,  U. 

FRED  ANSON  SAGER.  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

S02  West  Elm  Street  U. 

FRANK  SMITH,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

1106  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 

CYRUS  DANIEL  McLANE.  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Archi- 
tectural  Construction.  1106   West  Illinois  Street,  U. 

JAMES  DAVID  PHILLIPS.  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  General 
Engineering  Drawing.  S'^  West  Church  Street,  C. 

SETH  JUSTIN  TEMPLE.  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture. 1016  West  California  Avenue,  U. 

OSCAR  QUICK,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

S09  East  Daniel  Street,  C. 

JOSEPH  CULLEN  BLAIR.  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture. 
Sio  West  Oregon  Street,  U. 

WILLIAM  HAND  BROWNE,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Electrical   &igineering,  702   West   Oregon  Street,   U. 

GEORGE  HENRY  MEYER,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the 
German  Language  and  Literature.       gsi  California  Avenue,  U. 

GEORGE  ALFRED  GOODENOUGH.  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering.  fiog  West  Green  Street,  U. 

MILO  SMITH  KETCHUM,  CE..  Assistant  Professor  of  Ovil 
Engineering.  510  Jahn  Strtet,  C. 
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STRATTON  D.  BROOKS,  M.Pd.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion.   High  School  Visitor.  913  CaUfonua  Avenut,  V. 

MATTHEW  BROWN  HAMMOND,  Pb.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Economics.  6Qg  IVest  Gretn  Stftet,  V. 

ISADORE    GILBERT    MUDGE,  Ph.B.,  B.L.S..  Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Library  Economy.  310  East  Grtttt  Strttl,  C. 

DAVID  HOBART  CARNAHAN,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professw  of 
Romanic  Lar^uages.  MS  West  Hill  Strett,  C. 

EDWARD  CHARLES  SCHMIDT,  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Railroad  Engineering.  905  IVest  lUmois  Street,  U. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  SHORT,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 91S  CaUfomia  Avenue,  V. 

EDWARD  FULTON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

$12  West  High  Street,  U. 

EDWARD  CHAUNCEY  BALDWIN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English  Literature.  704  West  Oregon  Street,  U. 

STEPHEN  SHELDON  COLVIN,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology.  304  West  Ckurek  Street.  C. 

DAVID  ELLSWORTH  SPENCER,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History,  pop  California  Aveitme,  V. 

GERDT   ADOLPH   GERDTZEN,  M.E.,   Assistant   Professor  of 
Machine  Design.  loos  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 

JENNETTE    EMEUNE    CARPENTER,    Director    of    Physical 
Training  for  Women.  40'  Bast  John  Street,  C. 

WILBER  JOHN  FRASER,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Dairy  Husbandry. 
1003  South  Wright  Street,  C. 

MARGARET  MANN.  Assistant  Librarian.    Instructor  in  Library 
Economy.  205  East  Green  Street,  C. 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  BRENKE,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Astronomy. 
lOOS  West  Oregon  Street,  U. 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SCHOOLCRAFT,   Ph.D.,   Instructor  in 
Histoiy.  6ii  CaUfomia  Avenge,  V. 

NEIL  CONWELL  BROOKS,  Pn.D.,  InstrucUtf  in  German. 

90s  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 

EDWARD   LAWRENCE    MILNE,    M.S.,   Instructor  in    Mathe- 
matics. SV  West  Hill  Street,  C. 

MARTHA  JACKSON  KYLE.  AM.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric 

S02  South  Goodwin  Avmma,  V. 
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HENRY  LIVINGSTON  COAR,  A.M.,  Instnietor  in  Mathemitics. 
'930  West  JUimoit  Street,  U. 
EDD  CHARLES  OLIVER,  M,R,  Instructor  in  Mechwiaa  En- 
gineering. 604  Eatt  John  Street,  C. 
EDWARD  JOHN  LAKE,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Art  and  Design. 

311  West  Columbia  Avenue,  C. 
JOHN  WILLIAM  LLOYD.  B.S.A.,  Instructor  in  Horticulture. 

S09  East  Daniel  Street,  C. 
HUGH  ELMER  WARD,  M.S.,  Ifistnictor  in  Bacteriologr. 

So2  West  lUinou  Street,  U. 
JOHN  HANCOCK  McCLELLAN,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
41a  West  Elm  Street.  U. 
OSCAR  ERF,  B.ACR.,  B.Sc,  Instructor  in  Dairy  Husbandry. 

;  S09  East  Daniel  Street,  C. 

JOHN  LANGLEY  SAMMIS,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Chonistry. 

307  East  Springfield  Avenue,  C. 
ARCHIBALD  DIXON  SHAMEL,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Farm  Crops. 
904  Sotitk  Busty  Avenue,  V. 
FRED  CONRAD  KOCH,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

MS  West  Elm  Street,  U. 
ALFRED  LEONHARDT  KUEHN,  B.S.,  Instructor  b  Gvil  En- 
gineering. 93i  West  IlUnais  Street,  U. 
ERNEST  WILLIAM  PONZER,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
411  East  John  Street,  C. 
JUSTUS  WATSON  FOLSOM,  Sc.D.,  Instructor  in  Entomology. 
404  West  Clark  Street,  C. 
NATHAN  AUSTIN  WESTON,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 
307  South  New  Street,  C. 
DAISY  LUANA  BLAISDELL,  A.M..  Instructor  in  German. 

.936  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 
FLORENCE     NIGHTINGALE    JONES,     A.M.,     Instructor    in 
French.  lois  West  /Wwu  Street,  U. 

HENRY  CARL  SCHELD.  Instructor  in  Violin. 

So?  West  Green  Street,  U. 

CHARLES  RALPH  ROUNDS,  A.B.,  Instructor  ia  Rhetoric  and 

PuMic  Speaking.  P^J  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 

MARY  ESTHER  BEATTY,  B.L.,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Household 

Science.  8oi  West  Illinois  Street.  U. 
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HARRY  BERT  FOX.  B.S.,  Instructor  m  Geology. 

9/0^  West  California  Aveiuu,  V. 
KENNETH  PERCIVAL  RUTHERFORD  NEVILLE,  Ph.D.,  In- 
structor in  Latin  and  Greek.  6oj  West  Green  Street,  U. 
HARRY  G.  PAUL,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

9£i  West  liliHoit  Street,  U. 
CLARENCE  WALWORTH  ALVORD,  A.B.,  Instructor,  in  His- 
tory, iioi  California  Avenue,  U. 
ROY  HARLEY   SLOCUM,   B.S.,   Instructor  in  Theoretical  and 
Applied  Mechanics.                            p^  WeH  Utinois  Street,  U. 
CHARLES  FREDERICK  HOTTES,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 
iioii^  California  Avenue,  U. 
HARLAN  HOYT  HORNER,  A.B..  Instructor  in  Rhetoric. 

9£2  West  lUinoit  Street,  V. 
FRANK  HAMILTON  HOLMES,  B.S.,  LUB„  Instructor  in  Law. 
4'r  East  John  Street,  C. 
PERCY  ALMERIN  SMITH,  B.5.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

914  West  Green  Street,  U. 
FRANCES  SIMPSON.  M.I-,  Instructor  in  Cataloging. 

709  South  Third  Street,  C. 
ALBERT  ROOT  CURTISS,  Instructor  in  Wood  Shop. 

lOOS  West  Green  Street.  U. 
HENRY  T.  JONES,  Instructor  in  Blacksmith  Shop. 

60s  East  Green  Street,  C. 
JOSEPH  HENDERSON  WILSON,  Instructor  in  Foundry. 

6oi  Stoughton  Street.  C. 
WILLIAM    GORDON    FRASER,  B.S.,    Instructor  in    Machine 
Shop.  306  East  Green  Street,  C. 

Mrs.  EUNICE  DEAN  DANIELS,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

913  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 
ALMEDA  FRANCES  MANN,  Instructor  in  Piano.     Director  of 
Musical  Prqaratory  School.  looi  West  IlHnois  Street,  U. 

MAURICE  EISNER,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

301  West  University  Avenue,  C. 
DAVID  CARROLL  VEIRS,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering. 7M  West  Elm  Street,  U. 
AZARIAH  THOMAS  LINCOLN,  Pb.D.,  Instructor  in  Cbanifr- 
try,                                                               9^0  West  Green  Street,  U. 
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JOHN  HARRISON  SKINNER,  B.S.,  Inatfuctor  in  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, so*  £ct  Daniel  Street,  C. 
ARNOLD    VALENTINE   STUBENRAUCH,    B.S.,   MS.A.,    In- 
structor in  Horticulture.  507  Bast  John  Street,  C. 
COATES  PRESTON  BULL,  B.Agk.,  Instructor  in  Farm  Crops. 
S07  South  Wright  Street,  C. 
MARION  BALLANTYNE  WHITE,  Ph.B,.  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics.                                       716  West  University  Avenue,  C. 
FREDERIC     ALEXANDER    MITCHELL,    B,S.,    Instructor   in 
.  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics.     606  East  John  Street,  C- 
FRANK  WILLIAM  SCOTT,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric. 

yiS  East  Green  Street,  C. 
WILLIAM  HAW  KNOX,  M.S.,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Soil  Physics. 
806  South  Goodwin  Avenue,  U. 
LOUIS  LISTON  TALLYN,  B.S..  Instructor  in  Civil  En^neering. 
i04  West  Park  Street,  C. 
HARLOW  BARTON  KIRKPATRICK,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Civil 
Engineering.  no  East  Green  Street,  C. 

BENJAMIN  WITMER  BRENEMAN,  Instructor  in   Voice  Cul- 
ture. 80S  South  Mathews  Avenue,  U. 
Mrs.  MAY  EMORY  BRENEMAN,  Instructor  in   Sight  Singing. 
SoS  South  Mathews  Avenue,  U. 

LABORATORY  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANTS 

ROBERT  WATT  STARK,  B.S..   Chief  Assistant  in  Chemistry, 
on  State  Water  Survey.  toi  West  Vint  Street,  C. 

FRED  RANDALL  CRANE.  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Farm  Mechanics. 
1008  California  Avenue,  U. 
HARRY  CURTISS  MARBLE,  E.E.,  Assistant  in  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 305  West  University  Avenu*.  C. 
WILLARD  OTIS  WATERS,  A.B..  B.L.S.,  Order  Qerk,  Ubrary. 
loos  West  Green  Street,  V. 
F,MMA  REED  JUTTON,  B.L.S.,  Reviser  in  Library  School. 

601  South  Wright  Street,  C. 
WILUAM  MAURICE  DEHN,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

looS  California  Avenue,  U. 
HARRY  CLAY  COFFEEN,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  General  Engineer- 
ing Drawing.  tn  West  Clark  Street,  C. 
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WILLIAM  FREDERICK  SCHULZ,  E.E..  AsaisUnt  in  Physiw. 
io6  CtMfontia  Aveniu,  U. 
HENRY  ALLAN  GLEASON.  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

&M  East  John  Street,  C. 
CURT   AUGUST   SCHROEDER.    B,S.,   Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
lOoS  California  Avenue,  U. 
OTIS  ORION  STANLEY.  B,S..  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

503  East  Chatmrrs  Street,  C. 
MINNIE   EARL    SEARS.   M.S..   B.L.S..   Assistant   Cataloger   in 
Library,  311  East  Green  Street,  C. 

KATHERINE  O'DONOVAN  MANLEY,  Assistant  in  Charge  of 
Loan  Desk.  303  East  Daniel  Street,  C. 

AMY  dONSTANCE  MOON.  BX,S.,  Reviser  in  Ubrary  School. 
303  Bast  Daniel  Street,  C. 
HIRAM  BOARDMAN  CONIBEAR,  Assistant  Director  oE  Physi- 
cal Training.  6or  East  White  Street,  C. 
ADOLPH  KREIKENBAUM,  B.S..  Assistant  in  Physical  Train- 
ing.                                                      930  West  Illinois  Street,  V. 
ALVIN  CASEY  HEAL,  B.S..  Assistant  in  Horticulture. 

S14  East  Daniel  Street,  C. 
ADAM  VAUSE  MILLAR,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  General  Engineer- 
ing Drawing.  303  East  SpringSeld  Avenue,  C. 
ARTHUR  DONALDSON  EMMETT,  B.S.,  Assirtant  in  Chemis- 
try, on  Water  Survey.  1007  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 
TIMOTHY  MOJONNIER,  B.S..  Assistant  Chemist  on  Food  In- 
vestigations. 9'S  West  Green  Street,  V. 
JENNIE  MARY  LATZER,  M.S..  Fellow  in  Botany. 

406  East  John  Street,  C. 
FREDERICK  GORDON  BONSER.  B.S.,  Fellow  in  Psychology- 
309  West  Springtield  Avenue,  V. 
HARRY  NORMAN  GRIDLEY.  A.B.,  Fellow  in  History. 

J06H  Bast  Green  Street.  C. 
LUTHER  SHERMAN  ROSS,  M.S.,  Fellow  in  Zoology. 

S06  West  Green  Street,  C. 

JAMES  THOMPSON  KINGSBURY.  A.B.,  Custodian  of  the  Uw 

Library.  901  West  Green  Street,  U. 

JOHN  HALBERT  GALEENER,  Custodian  of  the  Law  Library. 

S07  Bast  John  Street,  C. 
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THOMAS  IRVIN  FULLENWIDER.  Assistant  in  Military  Sci- 
ence. .  411  East  John  Street,  C. 
HIRAM  FRANKUN  POST,  Assistant  in  Military  Science. 

■   S09  South  Sixth  Street,  C. 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  OF  CHICAGO 
FACULTY 

ANDREW  SLOAN  DRAPER,  LL.D..  President,  Urbana. 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  QUINE.  M.D..  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

ColumbHS  Memorial  BuildiHg. 

DANIEL  ATKINSON  KING  STEELE,  M.D.,  Actuary  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Ginical  Surgery.  Columbus  Memorial  Buil4i»g. 

OSCAR  A,  KING,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology,  Psychiatry  and 
Qinical  Medicine.  70  Stale  Street. 

HENRY  PARKER  NEWMAN,  A.M.,  M.D..  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology and  Qinical  Gynecology. 

Columbus  Memorial  Building. 

BAYARD  HOLMES,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clini- 
ical  Surgery.  Columbus  Memorial  Building. 

G.  FRANK  LYDSTON.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Sur- 
gery and  Venereal  Diseases.  Reliance  Building. 

ROBERT  HALL  BABCOCK,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

Columbus  Memorial  Building. 

JOHN  ERASMUS  HARPER,  A.M..  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ophthal- 
mology and  Clinical  Ophthalmology.  Masonic  Temple. 

JAMES  MADISON  GORE  CARTER,  A.M.,  ScD.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.. 
•Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine.  Waukegan,  III. 

WALTER  SHIELD  CHRISTOPHER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pedi- 
atrics. 408  Center  Street. 

HENRY  TURMAN  BYFORD,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology and  Clinical  Gynecology.  Retiance  Building. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  PUSEY.  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Derma- 
tology and  Clinical  Dermatology,  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Venereal  Diseases.  Columbus  Memorial  Building. 
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MOREAU  ROBERTS  BROWN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Uryngology, 
Rhinology  and  Otology.  Venetian  Bvilditig. 

THOMAS  ARCHIBALD  DAVIS,  M.D..  Professor  of  Surgery. 

PTP  Jackson  Boulevard. 

JOHN    ALPHONSO    WESENER,    Ph.C,    M.D.,   Professor    of 
Chemistry.  Columbui  Memorial  Building. 

THOMAS    MELVILLE    HARDIE,    A.B.,    M.B..    M.D.,    Clinical 
Professor  of  Laryngology,  Rhinology,  and  Otology. 

Venttian  Building. 

WILLIAM    AUGUSTUS    EVANS,    B.S.,    M.D..    Professor    of 
Pathology.  Columbus  Memoriat  BuiUing. 

FRANK  BRECKINRIDGE  EARLE,  M.D.,  Secretary.     Professor 
of  Obstetrics.  poj  West  Monroe  Street. 

HENRY   LELAND  TOLMAN,    Professor  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. Chicago  Opera  House  Block. 

FRANCIS  ROBERTA  SHERWOOD,  M.D..  Assodale  Professor 
of  Surgery.  Reliance  Butiding. 

WILLIAM   THOMAS   ECKLEY,  M.D.,   Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Director  of  Museum.  PTP  Jackson  Boulevard. 

ADOLPH  GEHRMANN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  H^ene  and  Bac- 
teriology, Columbus  Memorial  Building. 

ARTHUR  HENRY    BRUMBACK.  M.D.,   Professor  of  Pfayiical 
Diagnosis.  Reliance  BuUding. 

GEORGE  FRANK  BUTLER,  Ph.G..  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Alma,  Micltigan. 

WILUAM    McINTYRE    HARSHA,  A.B.,  M.D.,    Prtffeswr    of 
Operative  and  Ginical  Sui^ery. 

Columbus  Memorial  Buttding. 

MAURICE    LOUIS    GOODKIND,  M.D.,  Professor  of    Clinical 
Medicine.  ^5^^  Michigan  Avenue. 

FRANK  ELDRIDGE  WYNEKOOP,   M.S.,  M.D.,    Professor  of 
Biology  and  Embryology.  1S63  West  Monroe  Street. 

CARL  BECK,  M.D..  Professor  of  Surgical  Pathology. 

Reliance  Building. 

LEE  HARRISON  METTLER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  of 
the  Nervous  System.  Reliance  BuUding. 

CASEY  ALBERT  WOOD,  CM.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Oph- 
thalmology. 103  Adams  Sirttl. 
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GEORGE  PETER  DREYER.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

149  South  Si.  LoMis  Avenue. 

LOUIS  JEFFERSON  MITCHELL,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
498  West  Adams  Street. 

HARRIS  ELLETT  SANTEE,  M.D..  Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy. 770  Warren  Avenue. 

JOHN  LINCOLN  PORTER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Sur- 
gery. Columbus  Memorial  Building. 

JOSEPH  McINTYRE   PATTON.   M.D,.  Associate  Professor  of 
Medicine,  Venetian  Building. 

JOHN  FISHER.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis. 

368  La  SalU  Avenue. 

DANIEL  NATHAN  EISENDRATH.  A.B.,  M.D.,   Professor  of 
Clinical  Anatomy.  ColitmbHS  Memorial  Building. 

DON  LEE  SHAW,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Venetian  Building. 

JULIUS    HENRY    HOELSCHER.  M.D.,   Professor  of    Clinical 
Medicine.  1669  Sheridan  Road. 

ALBERT  JOHN  OCHSNER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 
yio  Sedgwick  Street. 

ALEXANDER  HUGH  FERGUSON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery.  100  State  Street. 

TWING   BROOKS  WIGGIN,   M.D,,   Professor  of  Microscopical 
and  Chemical  Diagnosis.  6go  East  Forty-Eighth  Street. 

FRED  CARL  ZAPFFE,  M.D,.  Professor  of  Histology, 

g^S  Warren  Aventn\ 

EDWIN  GRAFFAM  EARLE.  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. 7/  Lincoln  Avenue. 

CHARLES  CLAYTON  O'BYRNE,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Pathology.  T47  West  Monroe  Street. 

JOHN  HENRY  CURTIS.  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Oinical 
Medicine,  jSo  West  Madison  Street. 

ANDREW  McDERMID,  M,D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
Columbus  Memorial  Building. 

CHARLES    DAVISON,   M.D.,    Adjunct    Professor    of    Clinical 
Surgery.  Columbus  Memorial  Building. 

STEPHEN   GANO   WEST.  M.D,,   Adjunct  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology. Columbus  Memorial  Bittlding. 
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RACHELLE  S.  YARROS.  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Qmical 
Obstetrics.  rS  BelUvue  Place. 

BERNARD  FANTUS,  M.D..  Adjunct  Professor  o£  Materia  Medi- 
cs. 63s  Jackton  Boulevard. 

HENRY   EDWARD  LEE,  M.D.,  Adjunct   Professor  of  ainioi 
Surgery.  .  RtliaiK*  Building. 

JAMES  MITCHELL  NEFF,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. RtUance  Buildimg. 

ARISTIDES  EDWIN  BALDWIN,  LL.B.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Surgery  (Stomatology)..    8i6  West  Adams  Street. 

EUGENE  RUDOLPH  WHITMORE,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry.  CoUfge. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON  WALKER,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Pediatrics.  100  Lincoln  Park  Boulevard. 

WILLIAM  ELLIOTT  GAMBLE,  B.S.,  M.D..  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Clinical  Ophthalmology. 

RelioHce  Building. 

FRANK   GREGORY   CONNELL,    M.D.,    Adjunct   Professor  of 
Surgery.  190  LaSaUe  Avenue. 

EDWARD  FRANKLIN   WELLS,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine.  4S7'  i^l^f  Avenue. 

AUGUST  F.  LEMKE,  M.D..  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Clinical  Medicine.  100  Stale  Street. 

WILLIAM  KILBOURN  JACQUES.  Ph.M.,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine.  43'^  Greenwood  Avenue. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  WALKER,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. IS3  East  Fifty-third  Street. 

SANGER  BROWN,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Neurology  and 
Psychiatry.  Reliante  Building. 

SIEGFRIED  JAKUBOWSKI,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Micro- 
scopical and  Chemical  Diagnosis.  College. 

ARTHUR  WILLIAM  STILLIANS,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Microscopical  and  Chemical  Di^nosis.  College. 

ANABEL  HOLMES,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Microscopical 
and  Chemical  Diagnosis.  70  Slate  Street. 

AIME  PAUL  HEINECK,  M.D..  Adjunct  Professor  of  Surgery, 
Trumbull  Avenue 
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RAYMOND  CUSTER  TURCK.  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery. 4S>  BasI  Forty-ninth  Street. 

CHARLES  SPENCER  WILLIAMSON,  B,S..  M.D.,  Adjunct  Pro- 
lessor  of  Medicine.  465  Dearborn  Avenue. 

WILUAM  FULLER,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Operative  Sur- 
gery. 4701  Calumet  Avtnue. 

WILLIAM    JOSEPH    BUTLER,    M.D.,    Clinical    Professor    of 
Pediatrics.  1485  Jackson  Boulevard. 

WILUAM  LINCOLN  BALLENGER,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  Professor 
of  Laryngology,  Rhinology  and  Otology.         Reliance  Building. 

FRANKLIN  SNOW  CHENEY,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Ginical  Pediatrics.  88  North  Kedsie  Avenue. 

CHANNING  WHITNEY  BARRETT,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Clinical  Gynecology.  433  LaSalle  Avenue. 

WILLIAM    EDWARD    COATES,   M,D„   Adjunct    Professor   of 
Microscopical  and  Chemical  Diagnosis, 

liSJ  West  Congress  Street. 

CORINNE  BUFOBD  ECKLEY,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy, 

P79  Jackson  Boulevard. 

IRA  WYNEKOOP,  B.S,,  M,D.,  Instructor  in  Biology, 

1503  Addison  Avenue. 

GEOFFREY  JOSEPH  FLEMING.  M.D.  Instructor  in  Materia 
Medio.  4^6  South  Waller  Avenue. 

ADDISON  CAREY  PAGE,  M.D,,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

ColUge. 

RICHARD  HUNT  BROWN,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Uryn- 
gology  and  Rhinology,  rii^  Jackson  Boulevard. 

CHARLES  NELSON  BALLARD,  BS,,  M,D-,  Clinical  Instructor 
in  Gynecology.  143  South  Leavilt  Street. 

JAMES  MOREAU  BROWN.  M.D,.  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryn- 
gology and  Rhinology.  Venetian  Building. 

WALLACE    McMURRAY    BURROUGHS,    M.D.,    Clinical    In- 
structor in  Neurology.  883  W.  North  Avenue. 

CLYDE  DALE  PENCE,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology 
and  Rhinology.  139^  Ogden  Avenue. 

THEODORE  SACHS,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instrurtor  in  Medicine. 

47S  South  Ashland  Avenue. 
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EDWARD  FISCHKIN.  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Oinical  Der- 
matology. 100  State  Strtel. 
KASTMIR  ZURAWSki,  M.D..  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dermatol- 
ogy.                                                                 4800  Loomit  Street. 
WALDEMAR  EBERHARDT.  B.S.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in 
EHseases  of  the  Chest.                The  Exeter,  Ashland  Boulevard. 
LOIS  LINDSAY  WYNEKOOP,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Biology, 

563  Wett  Monroe  Street. 
FELIX  KALACINSKI.  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

6^  NobU  Street. 
CHARLES  ROEHR,  M^D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

Columbus  Memorial  Bnilding. 
G.  F.  SUKER,  M,D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

College. 
CLARENCE  BRUCE  KING,  M.D..  Clinical  Instructor  in  Med- 
icine. 9S7  /ackson  Boulevard. 
FRANK  DONALDSON    MOORE,    M.D.,  Oinica!   Instructor  in 
Medicine.                                          411  South  Oakley  Boulevard 
FRANCIS  M.  ALLEN,  M,D..  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

ColUge. 
VANDY  FRANK  MASILKO,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pedi- 
atrics. ColUge. 
ROBERT  ARNOT  SEMPILL.  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Der- 
matology.                                                             133  Clark  Street. 
JONATHAN    CLYMONT    BETZ.    M.D.,   Clinical    Instructor   b 

Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 
LOUIS   GITHENS   WITHERSPOON.   B.S.,  M.D,,  Clinical   In- 
structor in  Gynecolc^y.  College. 
LUDWIG  SIMON.  MD..  Instructor  in  Gynecoli^y  and  Obstetrics. 
Columbus  Memorial  BuUding. 
MAX  A.  MASS.  MD..  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

Columbus  Memorial  Building. 
JAMES  MICHAEL  LANG,  M.D.,  Qinical  Instructor  in  Gynecol- 
ogy. College. 
FRED  W.  E.  HENKEL,  M.D.,  Oinical  Instructor  in  (^ecology. 

ColUge. 
IRENE  SMEDLEY,  MD..  Clinical  Instructor  in  Neurology. 
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F.  M.  SCOTT,  M.D.,  Oinical  Instructor  in  Neurology. 

3338  Rhodes  Avenue. 

ASA  NATHAN   DeVAULT,   M.D.,    Clinical    Instructor  in    Dis- 
eases of  the  Chest.  College- 

C.  F.  P.  KORSSELL.  M.D..  Adjunct  Professor  of  Oinical  Med- 
icine. 5S00  Wentwortk  Avenue. 

CHARLES  ORVILLK  BECHTOL,  M.D..  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  College. 

MATHIAS  JOSEPH  SEIFERT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  'Medicine. 

ColUge. 

EDWARD  LOUIS  HEINTZ,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica.  626  West  CMcago  Avenne. 

L.  BLAKE  BALDWIN,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology. 
Columbns  Memorial  BvUdi»g. 

EDWARD  H.  OCHSNER,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical 
Sui^ry.  710  Sedgtviek  Street. 

WILUAM  DAVID  McDOWELL,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Med- 
icine. iS43  North  Hermitage  Avenue. 

JOHN  WEATHERSON.  C.E.,  M.D.,  Instructor  b  Medicine. 

Columbitt  Memorial  BmUing. 

FREDERICK  BAUMANN,   Ph.D.,  M.D.,   Clinical  Instructor  in 
Dermatology. 

CHARLES  J.  DRUECK,  Instructor  in  Physiology.  College. 


ADELBERT  HENRY  PECK.  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

Stewart  Building. 
DAVID  MAHLON  CATTELL,  D.D.S..  Professor  of  Operative 
Dentistry  and  Operative  Technics.  Reliance  Building. 

BERNARD  JOHN  CIGRANfi,  M.S.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Pros- 
thetic Dentistry.  Technics  and  History. 

Corner  North  Avenue  and  Robcy  Street. 
GEORGE   WASHINGTON    COOK,    D.D.S.,    Professor   of    Bac- 
teriology  and  General  Pathology. 

Forty-seventh  Street  and  Kenti-ood  Avenue. 
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DANIEL  ATKINSON  KING  STEELE,  M,D.,  Professor  of  Oral 
Surgery.  Columbus  Memorial  Building. 

JAMES   NELSON    McDOWELL.    D.D.S.,    Professor  of   Ortho- 
dontia. Reliance  Building. 
WILLIAM  THOMAS   ECKLEY,  M.D.,   Professor  of  Anatomy. 
9T9  lackson  Boulevard. 
JACOB  F.  BURKHOLDER.  MD.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Reliance  BuUdxKg. 
FRED  CARL  ZAPFFE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Denial  Histology. 

925  Warren  Avenue. 
CHARLES  ORVILLE  BECHTOL,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Dunmng. 

SETH  EUGENE  MEEK.  M.S..  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 

Analomy.  $445  Drexel  Avenue. 

OSCAR  A.  KING.  M.D„  Prxitessor  of  Neurology.    70  State  Street. 

ELMER  DeWITT  BROTHERS.  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Dental 

Jurisprudence.  New  York  Life  Building. 

JOSEPH    McINTYRE    PATTON,    M.D.,    Professor  of   General 

AnePlhesia  and  Physical  Diagnosis, 

Zi7  South  Hoyne  Avenue. 
GEORGE  WALTER  DITTMAR.  D.D.S..  Associate  Professor  of 
Operative  Technics  and   Superintendent  of  Infirmary. 

Srs  West  Harrison  Street. 


SCHOOL   OF   PHARMACY 

[465-467  State  Street,  Chicago.] 

FACULTY 

ANDREW  SLOAN  DRAPER,  LL.D.,  President.  Urbana. 

FREDERICK    MARION    GOODMAN,    Ph.G..    Dean    of    the 

Faculty,   Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany. 

46s  State  Street. 
CARL  SVANTE  NICANOR  HALLBERG,  Ph.G.,  Professor  of 

Theorelical  and  Practical  Pharmacy.  33*  Dearborn  Street. 
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WILLIAM  AUGUST  PUCKNER.  Pr.G.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
75  Weils  Street. 

WILLIAM  BAKER  DAY.  Ph.G.,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
Professor  of  Histological  Botany.  465  State  Street. 

HENRY  HORACE  ROGERS.  Ph.B.,  M,D.,  Lecturer  in  Physi- 
ology. Kankakee. 

EPHRAIM  DINSMORE  IRVINE,  Pm.G..  Instructor  in  Phar- 
macy. ss8  Dearborn  Street. 

EDMUND  NORRIS  GATHEHCOAL,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Phar- 
macognosy. Wilmette. 

WALTER  SCHMIDT,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.       465  State  Street. 

HAROLD  GIDEON  SWANSON,  Ph.G.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacy. 
46s  State  Street. 


PREPARATORY   SCHOOL 

INSTRUCTORS 

FRANK  HAMSHER,  A.B..  Principal. 

0^4  Weil  Illinois  Street,  V. 
BERTHA  MARION   PILLSBURY,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
506  West  Bim  Street.  U. 
JOHN  EZRA  MILLER,  A.B..  In-tlruclor  in  Greek  and  Ulln. 

SOgyi  West  Illinois  Strtel.  V. 
ERNEST  BARNES  LYTLE,  B.S.,  Inslruetor  in  Mathematics. 

924  West  Illincis  Street,  U. 
FRANCIS  AGNES  GALE.  Instructor  in  Science. 

914  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 
MARGARET  ANNIE  SCOTT,  Instructor  in  German  and  French. 
106  East  Green  Street,  C. 
WALTER  CHARLES  LINDLEY.  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric. 

404  East  John  Street,  C. 

CLINE  FLEMMING  DAVIDSON,   B.S..   Instructor   m    Physics 

and  Mathematics.,  914  West  Green  Street,  U. 
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STATE    LABORATORY    OF    NATURAL 
HISTORY 

LABORATORY  STAFF 

Professor  STEPHEN  ALFRED  FORBES,  Ph.D.,  Duector. 

!X)9  West  Springfield  Avenue,  U. 
CHARLES  ARTHUR  HART,  Systematic  eiitoraol<^ist. 

923  West  Green  Street,  U. 
MARY  JANE  SNYDER,  Secretary.  ytl  East  Daniel  Street.  C. 
HENRY  CLINTON  FORBES,  Librarian  and  Business  Agent. 

912  West  Illinois  Street,  V. 
LYDIA  HART  GREEN,  Artist.  p-'j  West  Green  Street.  U. 

THOMAS  LARGE,  A.B..  Ichthyoiogical  Assistant 

Ottawa,  Illinois. 
PAUL  HUGO  ISIDOR  KAHL,  Curator  of  Collections. 

903  California  Avenue,  U. 
EDWARD  SHARP  GAIGE  TITUS.  M.S.,  Field  Assistant. 

3041/1  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

STATION  STAFF 

Professor  EUGENE  DAVENPORT,  M.Agr..  Dkectob. 

Experiment  Station  Farm,  U. 
pROFFssoR  THOMAS  JONATHAN  BURRILL.  Ph.D.,  Botanist. 

1007  West  Green  Street,  U. 
CYRIL  GEORGE  HOPKINS,  Ph.D..  Specialist  in  Agronomy  and 
in  charge  of  Chemical  Laboratory. 

907  South  Wright  Street,  C. 

Professor    STEPHEN    ALFRED    FORBES.    Ph.D.,    Consulting 

En  to  [no  legist.  1209  West  SpringHeld  Avenue,  V. 

Professor  DONALD  McINTOSH,  V.S.,  Consulting  Veterinarian. 

511  West  Park  Street,  C. 

Professor  HERBERT   WINDSOR   MUMFORD,   B.S.,  Chief   in 

Animal  Husbandry.  lOiS  West  Oregon  Street,  U. 
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Assistant  PRorasscm  JOSEPH  CULLEN  BLAIR,  Chief  in  Hor- 
ticulture. Sto  Wttt  Oregon  Street,  U. 
WILBER  JOHN  ERASER.  B.S..  Specialist  in  Dairy  Husbandry. 
1003  South  Wright  Street,  C. 
GEORGE  PERKINS  CUNTON,  M.S.,  Ajsisttnt  Botanist. 

(On  leave.) 
LOUIE  HENRIE  SMITH,  M.S.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Sio  John  Street,  C. 
ARCHIBALD  DIXON  5HAMEL,  B.S.,  Chief  Assistant  in  Farm 
Crops.  go4  Busey  Avenue,  U. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  LLOYD,  B.S.A.,  Chief  Assistant  in  Horticul- 
ture. i(9  East  Daniel  Street.  C. 
HUGH  ELMER  WARD,  M.S.,  Chief  Assistant  in  Soil  Bacteri- 
ology.                                               8oi  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 
■  ARTHUR  JAMES  GLOVER,  B.Acs.,  Chief  Assistant  in  Dairy 
Husbandry.  Elgin. 
CHARLES  FREDERICK  HOTTES,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 
1101Y2  California  Avenue,  U. 
WILLIAM  HAW  KNOX,  M.S.,  Ph.G.,  Chief  Assistant  in  Soil 
Physics.                                        806  South  Goodwin  Avenue,  U. 
COATES  PRESTON  BULL.  B.Acr.,  Assistant  in  Plant  Breed- 
ing.                                                  807  South  Wright  Street,  C. 
EDWARD  MURRAY  EAST,  B.C..  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

604  East  John  Street,  C. 

JOHN  HARRISON   SKINNER,   B.S.,   Assistant  in  Animul  Hus- 

tandry.  so4  East  Daniel  Street,  C. 

ARNOLD  VALENTINE, STUBENRAUCH.  M.S.A..  Assistant  in 

Horticulture.  6oi  East  Daniel  Street,  C. 

JAMES  HARVEY  PETTIT.  Ph.B..  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

807  South  Wright  Street,  C. 
CATHERINE  McCALLUM  McINTYRE.  Secretary. 

310  Bait  Green  Street,  C. 
HEINRICH     HASSELBRING.     B.C.,     Assistant     in     Vegetable 
Pathology.  307  EatI  Daniel  Street,  C. 

FRED  HENRY  RANKIN,  Visitor  to  Farmers'  Institute. 

loos  Stmth  Wright  Street,  C. 
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LOCATION 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  situated  in  Champaign 
County,  in  the  eastern  central  part  of  the  state,  between  the 
cities  of  Urbana  and  Champaign,  and  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  former.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
miles  south  of  Chicago,  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, the  Oeveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and 
the  Wabash  railroads.  The  country  around  is  a  rich  and 
prosperous  a^cultural  region.  The  cities  of  Urbana  and 
Champaign  have,  together,  a  population  of  about  15,000. 

HISTORY 

In  1862  the  national  government  donated  to  each  state 
in  the  Union  public  land  scrip  in  quantity  equal  to  30,000 
acres  for  each  senator  and  representative  in  congress,  "for 
the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one 
collie,  whose  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  *  *  *  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

On  account  of  this  grant  the  state  pays  the  University, 
semi-annually,  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  about 
$595,000,  and  deferred  payments  on  land  contracts  amount, 
approximately,  to  $50,000. 

To  secure  the  location  of  the  University  several  counHes 
entered  into  competition  by  proposing  to  donate  to  its  use 
'(■31) 
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Specified  sums  of  money,  or  their  equivalent.  Champaign 
County  offered  a  large  brick  building  in  the  suburbs  of 
Urbana,  erected  for  a  seminary  and  nearly  completed,  about 
i,ooo  acres  of  land,  and  $100,000  in  county  bonds.  To  this 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  added  $50,000  in  freight.  The 
General  Assembly  accepted  this  offer  May  8,  1867. 

The  state  has  from  time  to  time  appropriated  various 
sums  for  permanent  improvements,  as  well  as  for  main- 
tenance. The  present  value  of  the  entire  property  and  assets 
is  estimated  at  $2,000,000, 

The  institution  was  incorporated  February  28,  1867. 
under  the  name  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  constituted 
of  the  Governor,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as 
ex-oihcio  members,  and  twenty-eight  citizens  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  The  chief  executive  officer  was  called  Regent, 
and  was  made  an  ex-ofhcio  member  of  the  Board,  and  pre- 
siding officer  both  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the 
Faculty. 

In  1873  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  reorganized,  the 
number  of  appointed  members  being  reduced  to  nine  and 
of  ex-ofUcio  members  to  two — the  Governor  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  1887  a  law  was 
passed  making  membership  elective,  at  a  general  state  elec- 
tion, and  restoring  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion as  an  ex-oMcio  member.  There  are,  therefore,  now 
three  ex-oificio  and  nine  elective  members.  Since  1873  the 
President  of  the  Board  has  been  chosen  by  the  members 
from  among  their  own  number  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

The  University  was  opened  to  students  March  2,  1868. 
The  number  of  students  enrolled  at  this  time  was  about 
fifty,  and  the  Faculty  consisted  of  the  R^^nt  and  three 
professors.  During  the  first  term  another  instructor  was 
added,  and  the  number  of  students  increased  to  77 — all 
young  men. 

During  the  first  term  instruction  was  g^v«n  in  algebra, 
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geometry,  physics,  history,  rhetoric,  and  Latin.  Work  cmi 
the  farni  and  gardens,  or  about  the  buildings,  was  at  first 
ccmipulsory  for  all  students.  In  March  of  the  next  year, 
however,  compulsory  labor  was  discontinued,  save  when  it 
was  made  to  serve  as  a  part  of  class  instruction.  A  chemical 
laboratory  was  fitted  up  during  the  autumn  of  1868,  Botan- 
ical laboratory  work  began  the  following  year.  In  January, 
1870,  a  mechanical  shop  was  fitted  up  with  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, and  here  was  begun  the  Urst  shop  instruction  given 
in  any  American  university.  During  the  summer  of  1871 
the  Wood  Shops  and  Testing  Laboratory,  burned  June  9, 
1900,  was  erected  and  equipped  for  students'  shop  work 
in  both  wood  and  iron. 

By  vote,  March  g,  1870,  the  Trustees  -admitted  women 
as  students.  During  the  year  1870-71  twenty-four  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege.  Since  that  time  they  have  con- 
stituted from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of 
students. 

According  to  the  original  state  law,  the  usual  diplomas 
and  degrees  could  not  be  granted  by  the  University,  but 
certificates  showing  the  studies  pursued  and  the  attain- 
ments in  each  were  given  instead.  The  certificates  proved 
unsatisfactory  to  the  holders,  and  in  1877  the  legis- 
lature gave  the  University  authority  to  confer  d^jees  and 
issue  diplomas. 

In  1885  the  legislature-changed  the  name  of  the  institu- 
tion to  the  "University  of  Illinois,"  and  passed  a  bill  trans- 
ferring the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  from  the 
Illinois  State  Normal  University  to  the  University  of  Illi- 
nOTs,  This  laboratory  was  created  by  law  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  natural  history  survey  of  the  state,  the  results 
of  which  should  be  published  in  a  series  of  bulletins  and 
reports,  and  for  the  allied  purpose  of  furnishing  specimens 
illustrative  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  state  to  the  public 
schools  and  to  the  state  museum.  For  these  purposes  direct 
appropriations  are  made  hy  the  legislature  from  session 
to  sesMon.    A  large  amount  of  material  has  been  collected, 
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and  extended  publications  have  been  made  in  both  the  forms 
above  mentioned. 

By  an  act  approved  March  2,  1887,  the  national  gov- 
ernment appropriated  $15,000  per  annum  to  each  state-  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining,  in  connection 
with  the  colleges  founded  upon  the  congressional  act  of  1862, 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  "to  aid  in  acquiring  and 
diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and 
practical  information  on  subjects  cMinected  with  agricul- 
ture, and  to  promote  scientific  investigation  and  experi- 
ment respecting  the  principles  and  applications  of  agricul- 
tural science."  Under  this  provision  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  for  Illinois  was  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  and  a  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity farm,  with  buildings,  was  assigned  for  its  use.  At  least 
one  bulletin  of  results  is  published  every  three  months,  and 
the  cities  are  gratuitously  distributed  over  the  state.  Edi- 
tions of  19,500  copies  are  now  issued. 

In  1890  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  made  further 
appropriations  for  the  endowment  of  the  institutions  founded 
under  the  act  of  1862.  Under  this  enactment  each  such  col- 
lege or  university  received  the  first  year  $15,000,  the  second 
$16,000,  and  thereafter  was  to  receive  $1,000  per  annum 
additional  to  the  amount  of  the  preceding  year,  until  the 
amount  reached  $25,000,  which  sum  was  to  be  paid  yearly 
thereafter. 

On  May  i,  1896,  ike  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy, 
founded  in  1859,  became  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Its  rooms  are  at  465  State  Street, 
Chicago. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity held  December  8,  1896,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  University,  the  Trustees  voted  to  take 
steps  for  the  organization  of  a  law  school.  Appropriations 
were  made  for  salaries,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  for 
incidental  expenses.  Pursuant  to  this  action  of  the  Board 
of  Tnistees,  the  School  of  Law  was  organized,  and  opened 
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Sq)tanber  13,  1897.  The  course  of  study  covered  two  years, 
in  conformity  with  the  existing  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  bar  in  Illinois.  In  the  following  November,  how- 
ever, the  supreme  court  of  the  state  announced  rules  relating 
to  examinations  for  admission  to  the  bar  which  made  three 
years  of  study  necessary,  and  the  course  of  study  in  the 
Law  School  was  immediately  rearranged  on  that  basis.  On 
February  9,  1900,  the  name  of  the  School  of  Law  was 
changed,  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  College  of 
Law. 

Negotiations  looking  to  the  affiliation  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  Chicago,  with  the  University, 
which  had  been  going  on  for  several  years,  were  concluded 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  action  taken  upon  propositicms 
submitted  by  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sui^eons  to 
the  Board  at  its  meeting  of  March  9,  1897.  According  to 
the  agreement  made,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons became  on  April  21,  1897,  the  College  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  The  College  is  located  at  813 
West  Harrison  Street,  Chicago. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  April  22, 
1897,  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of  a  librarian  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Board  and  referred  to  a  committee.  This 
action  of  the  Board  was  taken  with  a  view  of  bringing  to 
the  University  the  School  of  Library  Economy,  which  had 
been  established  in  1893  at  the  Armour  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, in  Chicago,  and  of  securing  the  Director  of  that 
school  for  librarian  of  the  University  library.  These  plans 
were  "carried  out  and  the  State  Library  School  was  opened 
at  the  University  in  September,  1897. 

Pursuant  to  action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
March  12,  1901,  a  School  of  Dentistry  was  organized  as  a 
department  of  the  College  of  Medicine.  The  school  was 
opened  October  3,  1901. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

The  land  occupied  by  the  University  and  its  several 
departments  embraces  about  zio  acres. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  a  three-story  buildii^,  the 
ground  plan  of  which  is  shaped  like  the  letter  E,  The 
extreme  dimensions  are  230  feet  along  the  front  and  116 
feet  along  the  wings.  The  middle  rear  wing  contains  the 
lecture  amphitheater,  which  will  seat  350.  The  end  wings 
contain  the  lai^e  general  laboratories.  The  central  part 
of  the  building  is  occupied  by  offices,  museum,  class  and 
seminary  rooms,  supply  rooms,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  spe- 
cial rooms  for  research  work.  Under  about  two-thirds  of 
the  building  there  is  a  well-lighted  basement,  which,  besides 
containing  the  heating  and  ventilating  plant  and  rooms  for 
assaying  and  metallurgy,  affords  ample  space  for  storage. 

Engineering  Hall  has  a  frontage  of  200  feet,  a  depth  of 
76  feet  on  the  wings,  and  138  feet  in  the  center.  The  first 
story  contains  the  laboratories  of  the  department  of  physics, 
the  drafting  seminary,  and  one  of  the  recitation  rooms  of  the 
department  of  eleetrical  engineering,  and  the  masonry  lab- 
oratories and  instrument  rooms  of  the  department  of  civil 
engineering.  The  second  story  contains  the  lecture  room 
and  the  preparation  rooms  of  the  department  of  physics,  the 
recitation  and  drawing  rooms,  cabinets,  and  studies  of  the 
departments  of  civil  and  municipal  engineering,  and  the 
main  office  of  the  department  of  electrical  engineering.  The 
third  story  contains  the  elementary  laboratory  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physics,  the  drawing  rooms,  lecture  rooms,  cabinets, 
and  studies  of  the  mechanical  departments,  as  well  as  the 
library,  the  office,  and  the  faculty  parlor.  The  fourth  story 
is  devoted  to  the  department  of  architecture,  and  contains 
drawing  and  lecture  rooms,  cabinets,  a  photograph  studio, 
and  a  blue-print  laboratory. 

The  Wood  Shop  is  a  building  of  brick,  and  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Armory  Building,  which  was  burned 
in  June,  1900.    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  one  portion 
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being  about  200  by  46  feet,  one  story  high,  while  the  other 
part  is  52  by  80  feet  and  two  stories  high.  This  shop  con- 
tains the  bench  room,  lathe  room,  machine  room,  lecture 
room,  exhibition  room,  tool  room,  office,  and  room  for  pat- 
tern storage  and  repair  work. 

The  Melal  Shops  is  a  one-story  brick  building,  50  by  250 
feet.  It  contains  a  lecture  room,  two  office  rooms,  a  machine 
shc^,  a  fotmdry,  and  a  foi^e  shop.  The  machine  shop  is 
48  by  140  feet.  Power  is  supplied  by  a  20  H.  P.  electric 
motor.  A  three-ton  traveling  crane  of  12  foot  span  covers 
the  center  of  the  floor  for  the  entire  length,  extending  over 
a  covered  driveway  between  the  machine  shop  and  foundry. 

The  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory 
is  a  brick  building,  two  stories  high,  100  feet  long, 
and  50  feet  wide,  with  a  one-story  wing  90  feet  long  anil 
50  feet  wide.  There  is  also  a  basement  under  the  main  part, 
containing  some  special  testing  rooms,  store  rooms,  and  the 
toilet  and  wash  rooms. 

The  Laboratory  of  Applied  Mechanics  is  a  brick  build- 
ing. The  materials  testing  laboratory  occupies  the  frcmt, 
45  by  65  feet,  while  the  rear  wing,  45  by  106  feet,  contains 
the  hydraulic  laboratory. 

The  Central  Heating  Station  is  a  brick  building,  55  by 
120  feet.  It  contains  the  apparatus  used  for  heating  the 
buildings  on  the  campus.  An  annex  contains  the  pump  room 
and  the  stock  room.  The  pipes  of  the  heating  system  and 
the  wires  for  power  and  light  are  carried  from  the  Centra! 
Heating  Station  to  the  several  buildings  through  brick 
tunnels  6i  fe^  high  by  6  feet  wide.  The  length  of  tunnel 
thus  far  constructed  is  i,8oo  feet. 

The  Pumping  Station  of  the  University  water-works  is 
a  brick  building,  38  by  73  feet,  connected  with  the  Central 
Heating  Plant.  Two  8-inch  wells  145  feet  deep  supply  the 
University  with  wholesome  water.  A  masonry  reservoir 
provides  for  a  fire  reserve  supply.  The  pumps,  tanks,  and 
connections  are'  arranged  to  give  <^)portunities  for  experi- 
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mental  work  and  also  to  vary  the  working  OHiditions  in 
the  adjacent  hydraulic  laboratory. 

The  Armory,  loo  by  150  feet  in  one  grand  hall,  gives 
ample  space  for  company  and  battalion  maneuvers  and  for 
large  audiences  upon  special  occasicxis. 

Natural  History  Hall  is  134  by  94  feet,  with  basement, 
two  main  stories,  and  an  attic.  It  is  occupied  by  the  depart- 
ments of  botany,  zoolc^,  physidogy,  mineralogy,  and 
geology,  for  eadi  of  which  there  are  laboratories,  lecture 
rooms,  and  offices,  and  contains  the  office  and  equipments 
of  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History.  There  are  six 
laboratory  rooms  on  each  of  the  main  floors — sufficient  alto- 
gether to  accommodate  200  students,  besides  ofFering  abun- 
dant facilities  for  the  private  work  of  the  instructors. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  is  in  the  form  of  the  let- 
ter T,  the  stem  of  which  extends  toward  the  south.  The 
equatorial  room,  surmounted  by  the  dome,  is  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  stem  and  bar  of  tiie  T,  Besides  the  equatorial 
room  the  Observatory  contains  four  transit  rooms,  a  clock 
room,  a  recitation  room,  a  study,  and  dark  rooms  for  pho- 
tc^raphic  purposes. 

University  Hall  occupies  three  sides  of  a  quadrai^le, 
measuring  214  feet  in  front  and  122  feet  upon  the  wings. 
It  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  class  rocrnis. 

The  Library  Building  is  167  by  113  feet,  with  a  tower 
132  feet  high.  The  main  floor  contains  the  reference  room. 
the  reading  room,  the  conversation  room,  the  Senior  Library 
School  room,  and  the  delivery  room,  which  opens  into  the 
second  story  of  the  book-stack.  The  second  floor  contains 
the  junior  Library  School  room,  seminary  rooms,  the  Bolter 
collection  of  insects,  and  the  administrative  offices  of  the 
University.  The  basement  contains  well-lighted  ro<Mns, 
which  are  at  present  used  for  various  purposes.  The  book- 
stack  is  a  rear  wing  to  the  building,  separaffed  from  the  rest 
of  it  by  a  fireproof  wall.  The  stack  will  eventually  contain 
five  stories,  and  will  accommodate  150,000  volumes.  At 
present  but  three  stories  are  fitted  with  shelving. 
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The  Agricultto'al  Building  has  been  recently  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $i50,ooa  It  consists  of  four  separate  structures 
built  around  an  open  court  and  connected  by  corridors.  The 
main  building  is  248  feet  long,  from  50  to  100  feet  in  depth, 
and  three  stories  high,  and  contains  ofGces,  class  rocnns, 
and  laboratories  for  the  departments  of  agronomy,  animal 
husbandry,  dairy  husbandry,  horticulture,  and  veterinary 
science;  offices  of  the  State  Entomologist;  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  ihe  Experiment  Station ;  commodious  admin- 
istration rooms ;  an  assembly  room  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  500,  and  on  each  floor  a  fireproof  vault  for  records.  The 
other  three  buildings  are  each  45  by  116  feet  and  two  stories 
high;  cMie  is  for  dairy  manufactures,  one  for  farm  ma- 
chinery, and  one  for  veterinary  science  and  stock  judging. 
These  buildings  are  of  stone  and  brick,  roofed  with  slate, 
and  contain,  all  told,  113  rooms  and  a  total  i^oor  space  of 
nearly  two  acres.  An  adjacent  glass  structure  serves  the 
departments  of  agronomy  and  horticulture.  There  are,  in 
addition  to  these  buildings,  a  veterinary  hall,  three  dwell- 
ings, three  large  bams,  and  a  greenhouse. 

THE  GYMNASIUMS 

The  Men's  Gymnasium  is  a  new  three-story  building  of 
stone  and  pressed  brick,  100  by  150  feet.  On  the  first  floor 
there  is  a  swimming  pool,  lined  with  white  enamel  bricks, 
26  feet  wide,  75  feet  long,  and  8  feet  deep  at  the  lower  end. 
This  floor  contains,  also,  the  general  locker  room,  which 
is  fitted  up  with  all-metal  lockers,  and  with  shower,  tub, 
and  steam  baths;  rooms  for  the  University  athletic  teams; 
a  room  for  visiting  teams ;  a  special  dressing  room  for  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty;  offices  for  the  physical  director  and 
athletic  instructors,  and  a  large  room  with  a  dirt  floor  for 
vaulting,  jumping,  putting  the  shot,  etc.  The  entire  second 
floor  is  one  large  room,  which  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  modern 
appliances  for  gymnastic  exercise.  The  third  floor  ctHitains 
an  elevated  running  track,   15  laps  to  the  mile,  which  is 
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pr<^rly  banked  on  the  turns  to  secure  the  greatest  speed 
and  comfort  in  running. 

The  IVomeWs  Gymnasium  occupies  very  attractive  quar- 
ters in  Natural  History  Hall,  and  is  well  equipped.  The 
pastime  grounds  near  by,  in  use  through  the  year  when  the 
weather  permits,  have  a  sixteen-lap  running  track,  eight 
tennis  courts,  two  basket  ball  fields,  and  space  for  handball, 
hurdling,  and  other  desirable  amusements.  Under  suitable 
restrictions,  at  certain  hours,  the  gymnasium  is  open  for 
e  to  those  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  classes. 


LABORATORIES 
SCIENCE   LABORATORIES* 

The  botanical,  geological,  physiological,  and  eo^ogical 
laboratories  are  in  Natural  History  Hall. 

The  chemical  laboratory  occupies  the  building  of  the 
same  name,  already  described. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  in  Engineering  Hall.  It  is 
provided  with  piers,  a  constant  temperature  room,  and  other 
conveniences  for  measurement  work. 

The  psychological  laboratory,  in  University  Hall,  is  well 
provided  with  apparatus  of  many  different  kinds  for  use  in 
experimental  study,  research,  and  instruction. 

ENGINEERING  LABORATORIES 

The  cement  laboratory  of  the  department  of  civil  engi- 
neering occupies  rooms  in  Engineering  Hall. 

The  electrical  engineering  laboratory  occupies  space  on 
three  floors  of  the  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 
Laboratory. 

The  mechanical  engineering  laboratory  occupies  the  rear 
wing  of  the  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  Labora- 
tory. 

*  For  I  more  deWlcd  account  of  these  labantoriea.  Ke  under  the  tppro- 
prittc   Colleac. 
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SPEaAL  LABORATORIES  FOR  RESEARCH 

The  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  student  laboratory  for  the  study  of  fertility 
are  situated  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Agricultural  Building, 
as  are  also  the  physical  and  bacteriological  laboratories  for 
the  examination  of  soils. 

The  materials  and  hydraulic  laboratories  occupy  the  new 
Laboratory  of  Applied  Mechanics. 

The  laboratory  rooms  of  the  Stale  Laboratory  of  Natural 
History  are  in  Natural  History  Hall. 

A  Biological  Station,  equipped  for  field  and  experimental 
work  in  aquatic  biology,  is  maintained  on  the  Illinois  River 
by  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History,  It  has  its 
separate  staff,  but  is  open  to  students  of  the  University  at 
all  times,  on  application,  and  during  the  summer  months  to 
special  students  not  connected  with  the  University, 

A  laboratory  for  sanitary  water  analysis  has  been 
equipped  with  all  necessary  appliances,  and  chemical  inves- 
tigation of  the  water  supplies  of  the  state  is  carried  on. 

COLLECTIONS 
AGRICULTURAL 

The  various  agricultural  departments  maintain  collec- 
tions illustrative  of  their  work,  prominent  among  which 
are  those  showing  typical  specimens  of  standard  varieties 
of  com,  wax  models  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  an  extensive 
horticultural  herbarium,  specimens  of  many  breeds  of  live 
stock,  a  large  collection  of  farm  machinery,  and  exhibits 
of  negatives  and  samples  showing  prc^ess  of  certain  inves- 
tigations, as  with  fniit  and  with  com. 

BOTANICAL 

The  herbarium  contains  about  45,000  mounted  specimens 
of  plants.  The  flora  of  North  America  is  fairly  well  repre- 
sented, the  collection  of  species  of  flowering  plants  indig- 
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enous  to  Illinois  is  practically  ccnnplete,  and  a  considerable 
collection  of  foreign  species  has  been  made.  The  collections 
of  fun^  amount  to  28,000  named  specimens  and  include  a 
full  set  of  those  most  injurious  to  other  plants,  causing  rusts, 
smuts,  molds,  etc.  There  are  specimens  of  wood  from  2OD 
species  of  native  trees  and  shrubs,  which  wd!  illustrate  the 
varieties  of  native  wood. 

Plaster  casts  represent  fruits  of  many  of  the  leading 
varieties  as  well  as  interesting  specimens  of  morphology, 
showing  peculiarities  of  growth,  effects  of  cross-fertiliza- 
tion, etc. 

ENGINEERING 

The  following  departments  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing have  made  extensive  and  valuable  collections,  which  will 
be  found  in  rooms  in  Engineering  Hall. 


A  lai^e  number  of  specimens  of  stone,  bricks,  terra 
cotta,  sanitary  fixtures,  casts  of  moldings  and  of  ornament 
have  been  accumulated,  tc^ether  with  some  excellent  speci- 
mens of  industrial  arts,  models  of  structures,  working  draw- 
ings of  important  buildings,  3,000  la^item  slides,  20,000 
plates  and  photc^;rai^s,  and  an  excellent  working  library. 

OIVXL  EVOmXBDIO 

The  civil  engineering  department  has  a  large  room  con- 
taining samples  of  iron,  steel,  wood,  brick,  and  stone: 
materials  for  roads  and  pavements ;  models  of  arches  and 
trusses,  one  of  the  latter  being  full-sized  details  of  an  actual 
modem  railroad  bridge.  The  department  also  possesses  a 
very  large  collection  of  photographs  and  blue-print  work- 
ing drawings  of  bridges,  metal  skeleton  buildings,  masonry 
structures,  and  standard  railroad  construction. 
zuoTsioAL  Bsannxsiva 

The  department  has  a  collection  of  samples  illustrating 
•standard  practice  in  the  industrial  applications  of  electricit>-. 

ere  is  also  a  rapidly  growing  collection  of  lantern  slides. 


COLLECTIONS 


photc^raphs,  blue-prints,  drawings,   pamphlets,  and  other 
engineerii^  data. 


This  department  has  among:  other  things  a  partial  set 
of  Reuleaux  models,  together  with  models  of  valve  gears, 
sections  of  steam  pumps,  injectors,  valves,  skeleton  steam 
and  water  gauges,  standard  packings,  steam-pipe  coverings, 
and  drop  forgings.  There  are  also  fine  examples  of  cast- 
ings, perforated  metal,  defective  boiler  plates,  and  sets  of 
tirills,  with  numerous  samples  of  oil,  iron,  and  steel.  A 
large  number  of  working  drawings  from  leading  firms  and 
from  the  United  States  Navy  Department  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  above  collections. 

GEOLOGICAL 

Lithohgy  is  represented  by  type  collections  of  rocks 
(9,000  specimens),  arranged  to  illustrate  Rosenbusch;  from 
Voigt  and  Hochgesang,  L.  Eger,  and  A.  Kranz ;  a  type  col- 
lection from  Ward;  i,ooo  thin  sections  of  rocks  and  min- 
er^s;  a  large  number  of  ornamental  building  stones;  a 
stratigraphtc  collection  to  illustrate  Illinois  geology,  and 
a  collection  of  Illinois  soils  (104). 

The  mineralogical  collection  is  especially  rich  in  rock- 
forming  minerals,  ores,  and  materials  of  economic  value. 
It  contains  over  12,000  specimens  carefully  selected  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  student,  and  575  crystal  models. 

The  paleontologkal  collection  (49,000  specimens)  con- 
tains representative  fossils  from  the  entire  geologic  series. 
It  embraces  the  private  coIlectiMis  of  A,  H.  Worthen  (in- 
cludii^  742  type  specimens)  ;  Tyler  McWhorter ;  Mr,  Hert- 
zer;  200  thin  sections  of  corals;  the  Ward  collection  of 
casts,  and  a  considerable  number  of  special  collections  repre- 
senting the  fauna  and  flora  of  particular  groups. 

LIBRARY  ECONOMY 
A  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  library  science, 
of  library  reports  and  catalogs,  of  mounted  samples  show- 
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ing  methods  of  administration  in  all  departments,  and  of 
labor-saving  devices  and  fittings  has  been  made,  and  is 
arranged  by  the  Dewey  Decimal  classification  in  the  Library 
School  seminary  room. 

PEDAGOGICAL 

In  the  rooms  of  the  department  of  education  in  Univer- 
sity Hall  is  a  considerable  collection  of  illustrative  material 
from  the  manual  training  departments  of  various  schocJs; 
photographs  of  school  buildings,  drawings  and  construc- 
tive work  by  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  nucleus 
of  a  representative  collection  of  apparatus  for  the  school 
laboratory. 

ZOOLOGICAL     ■ 

The  eodlogical  collections  have  been  specially  selected 
and  prepared  to  illustrate  the  courses  of  study  in  natural 
history,  and  to  present  a  synoptical  view  of  the  zoology  of 
the  state. 

The  mounted  mammals  comprise  an  unusually  large  and 
instructive  collection  of  the  ruminants  of  our  country,  includ- 
ing male  and  female  moose,  elk,  bison,  deer,  antelope,  etc., 
and  also  several  quadrumana,  large  camivora  and  fur-bear- 
ing animals,  numerous  rodents,  good  representative  mar- 
supials, cetaceans,  edentates,  and  monotremes.  Fifty  species 
of  this  class  are  represented  by  eighty  specimens  and  all 
the  orders,  excepting  the  Proboscidea,  arc  represented  by 
mounted  skeletons.  There  is  also  a  series  of  dissections  in 
alcohol,  illustrating  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  group. 

The  collection  of  mounted  birds  includes  representa- 
tives of  all  the  orders  and  families  of  North  America,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  characteristic  tropical,  Bornean. 
and  New  Zealand  forms.  The  collection  is  practically  com- 
plete for  Illinois  species.  There  is  also  a  fine  collection  of 
the  nests  and  e^s  of  Illinois  birds.  A  series  of  several 
hundred  unmounted  skins  is  available  for  the  practical  study 
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of  species,  and  thft  internal  anat(Mny  is  shown  in  alcohobc 
dissections,  and  in  mounted  skeletons  of  all  the  orders. 

The  cold-blooded  vertebrates  are  represented  by  a  series 
of  mounted  skins  of  the  larger  species,  both  terrestrial  and 
marine;  mounted  skelettms  of  typical  representatives  of  the 
principal  groups;  alcoholic  specimens,  both  entire  and  dis- 
sected, and  casts.  The  alcoholics  include  series  of  the  rep- 
tiles, amphibians;  and  fishes,  the  latter  C(»nprising  about  300 
species.  The  dissections  illustrate  the  internal  anatomy  of 
the  principal  groups.  The  casts  represent  about  seventy- 
five  spedes,  nearly  all  fishes. 

The  Mollusca  are  illustrated  by  alcoholic  specimens  of 
all  classes  and  orders,  and  dissections  showing  the  internal 
anatcMay  of  typical  forms.  There  are  several  thousand  shells 
belonging  to  1,700  species.  The  collection  of  Illinois  shells 
is  fair  but  inccxnplete. 

The  collection  of  insects  has  been  greatly  extended  and 
enriched  by  the  Bolter  Collection,  donated  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Andreas  Bolter, 
of  Chicago,  which  now  contains  over  16,000  species,  repre- 
sented l^  about  120,000  specimens,  named,  labeled,  and 
systematically  arranged. 

The  lower  invertebrates  are  represented  by  several  hun- 
dred dried  specimens  and  alcoholics,  and  by  a  large  series  of 
the  famous  Blaschka  glass  models. 

The  embryology  of  vertebrates  and  invertebrates  is  illus- 
trated by  several  sets  of  Ziegler  wax  models,  and  numerous 
series  of  slides,  sections,  and  other  preparations. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  extensive  collections  of  the 
State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  are  available  for  illus- 
trative purposes,  as  well  as  for  original  investigation  by 
advanced  students. 

ART  GALLERY 
The  University  Art  Gallery  was  the  gift  of  citizens  of 
Champaign  and  Urbana.     It  occupies  a  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Library  Building,  and  furnishes  an  excellent 
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collection  of  models  for  students  of  art.  In  sculpture  it  em- 
braces thirteeo  full-size  casts  of  celebrated  statues,  forty 
statues  of  reduced  size,  and  a  large  number  of  busts  and 
bas-reliefs,  uakmg  in  all  over  400  pieces.  It  includes  also 
hundreds  of  large  auU^ypes,  photographs,  and  tine  engrav- 
ings, representing  many  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  paint- 
ing of  nearly  all  the  modern  schools,  and  a  gallery  of  his- 
torical portraits,  mostly  large  French  lithc^raphs,  copied 
from  the  great  national  portrait  galleries  of  France. 

Other  collections  of  special  value  to  art  students  embrace 
a  large  number  of  casts  of  ornament  from  the  Alhambra 
and  other  Spanish  buildings,  presented  by  the  Spanish 
govenmient ;  a  set  of  casts  iroia  Germany,  illustrating  Ger- 
man renaissance  ornament;  a  series  of  art  works  fnHU  the 
Columbian  Exposititm;  large  numbers  of  miscellaneous 
casts,  models,  prints,  and  drawings,  such  as  are  usually 
found  in  the  best  art  schools,  and  a  model  in  plaster  and  a 
complete  set  of  drawings  of  a  competitive  design  by  Henry 
Lord  Gay  for  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  Rome,  com- 
metuorative  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  first  king  of  Italy. 

UERARIES 

The  general  University  library,  the  library  of  the  Stat^ 
Laboratory  of  Natural  History,  that  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  that  of  the  Collie  of  Law  are 
all  at  the  University  in  Urbana.  The  libraries  of  th^College 
of  Medicine  and  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy  and  Dentistry 
are  in  Chicago. 

The  general  University  library,  including  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  library,  contains  50,370  volumes 
and  6,000  pamphlets.  The  reading  room  contains  581 
periodicals.  The  Ubrary  of  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural 
History  OHitains  4,300  volumes  and  10,675  pamfdilets.  The 
Library  of  the  College  of  Law  contains  tfie  Federal  and 
the  State  Reports,  the  leading  text-bocAs,  and  a  line  of 
leading  periodicals.  The  department  of  education  has  made 
a  speciad  collection  of  about  1,500  booics  and  3,000  pun- 
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phlets,  which  are  kept  in  the  rooms  of  the  department  in  Uni- 
versity Hall.  This  collection  contains  a  very  good  assort- 
ment of  modem  text-books,  and  copies  of  the  courses  of 
study  of  nearly  all  the  large  city  school  systems. 

The  libraries  of  the  College  of  Medicine  and  of  the 
Schools  of  Pharmacy  and  Dentistry  are  described  further 
on  in  the  catalog,  in  connectitai  with  these  institutions. 

The  reading  room  and  the  libraries  at  the  University 
in  Urbana  are  open  daily,  except  Sunday,  frtMn  8  a.  m.  until 
5  p.  m.,  and  from  6:30  p.  m.  until  9  p.  m.  on  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays. 

The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Champaign  has  re- 
cently become  the  possessor  of  the  valuable  library  of 
western  history  collected  by  the  late  Edward  G.  Mason, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  The  col- 
lection is  thus  made  accessible  to  University  students. 
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ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  must  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Entrance  may  be  made  at  any  time,  provided  the  can- 
didate is  competent  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  classes  then 
in  progress ;  but  it  is  better  to  begin  upon  the  first  coU^ate 
day  in  September. 

Admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  University  may 
be  obtained  in  one  of  three  ways:  (a)  by  certificate  from 
a  fully  accredited  high  school ;  (b)  by  examination ;  (c)  by 
transfer  of  credits  from  some  other  college  or  university. 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE  FROM  ACCREDITED 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  University  employs  a  high  school  visitor,  whose 
business  is  to  inspect  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  The 
University  bears  the  expense  of  such  inspection,  but  does 
not  send  the  visitor  to  any  school  not  already  accredited 
until  a  request  is  made  for  such  visit,  together  with  a  report 
on  the  work  of  the  school  which  shows  that  its  coutse  of 
study  is  such  as  to  merit  the  attenticm  of  the  University. 
After  inspecting  a  school  the  visitor  reports  upon  it  to  the 
Council  of  Administration  of  the  University,  and  upon  ■ 
approval  the  school  is  added  to  the  list  of  accredited  schocds. 
Students  coming  to  the  University  from  an  accredited  school 
are  excused  from  entrance  examinations  in  those  subjects 
which  they  have  pursued  there  satisfactorily  and  which  arc 
accepted  for  admission  to  the  University.  The  University 
accredits  all  work  which  is  sufficiently  well  done.  The 
schools  in  the  list  below  are  therefore  not  all  accredited 
for  the  same  amount  of  work,  nor  for  the  same  subjects. 
(48) 
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In  all  subjects  required  for. admission  to  the  University, 
other  than  those  for  which  his  school  is  accredited,  the  can- 
didate for  admission  must  pass  an  examination  or  take  the 
work  in  the  Preparatory  School  of  the  University. 

Candidates  for  admission  from  accredited  schools  must 
file  with  the  Registrar,  upon  entrance,  a  certificate  of  gradu- 
ation and  a  certified  list  of  the  preparatory  studies  for  which 
they  received  credit  in  the  high  school.  Blanks  for  these 
certificates  must  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  in  advance, 
and  it  is  better  to  forward  them  to  him  for  approval  before 
r^stration  days. 


LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 


School 

Aledo 

Tames  C.  Burns 
R.  A.  Haisht 

Alton 

Amboy 

F.  W.  Dunlap 

Anna 

Anson  L.  Bliss 

Areola 

H.  T.  WiUson 

AUanU 

Anthony  Middleton 

Augusta 

S.  Douglas  Paris 

Aurora  (East) 

C.  M.  Bardwell 

Aurora  <West) 

A.  V.  Greenman 

BeardstowD 

H.  J.  Jokisch 
H.  t>.  Updike 

Belleville 

Belvidere   (North) 

A.  J.  Snyder 

Belvidere  (South) 

Montgomery  Moore 

Beracnt 

Arthur  Verne r 

Biffgsville 

(Township  High  School) 

J.  K.  Stablcton 

Blue  Island 

(Township  High  School) 

Burlington,  la. 

Francis  M.  Fultz 

Bushnell 

William  H.H.  Miller 

Cairo 

Taylor  C.  Qendenen 
J.  W.  Cradler 

Cambridge 

Camp  Point 

W.  W.  Wert 

Canton 

C.  S.  Aldrich 

Carlinvilte 

J.  E.  Wootcrs 

Carlyle 

E.  E.  VanCleve 

Carrollton 

E.  A.  Thornhill 

Carthage 

W.  B.  Larrick 

Cas=y 

.  D.  McMeen 

Centrtlia 

.  L.  Hughes 

Champaign 

oseph  Carter 
W.  X  Sutherland 

Charl«ton 

pElNaPAL 

Fred  N.  Taylor 
J.  E.  Turner 
Faith  Bardwell 
W.  P.  Miller 
Anna  E.  Rogers 
Emelia  Hoch stein 
John  A.  Mead 
W.  F.  Geiger 
Katherine  Reynolds 
Joseph  Hutton 
H.  W.  Brua 
Flora  Fellows 
C  H.  LeVitt 
George  Thompson 
J,  A.  Strong 
Edwin  L,  Boyer 
J.  E.  Lemon 
Maurice  Ricker 
Flora  Culp 
John  Snyder 
Anna  Gimmell 
Effie  Tull 
C  S.  Aldrich 
Anna  Horine 
John  W.  Fisher 
E.  A.  Thornhill 
Nora  M.  Simmons 
R.  A.  White 
S.  H.  Bohn 
Lottie  Switier 
William  Wallii 
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Chicago^ 

Atutin  E.  G.  Cooley 

Calumet  " 

Englewood 

English  High  and 
Manual   Training 

Hyde  Park 

Jefferson 

Ulte 

Lake  View 

Marshall 

Medili 

Northwest   Division 

South  Chi  cage 

South  Division 

Waller 

West  Division 
Chicago  Heights    (Township  Higjh  School) 
Chicago  Manual  Training    H.H3elfield, 
Chillicothe  H.  M.  Anderson 

J.  C.  Arnold 

E.  B.  Bentley 
O,  P.  Bostwick 

(Township  Hig^i  School) 

F.  C  Prowdley 


Chrii 

Clinton,  la. 
Qyde 
Colfax 

Covington.  Ind. 
Danville 
Davenport.  la. 

De  Kalb 

Delavan 

Dixon  (North) 

Dixon  (South) 

Downer's  Grovi 

Dubuque,  la. 

Dundee 

DuQuoin 

D  wight 

East  St.  Louis 

Edwardsvillc 

Effingham 

Elgin 

Elgin  Academy 

Elmhurst  Evangelical  Proseminar  D.  Ii 


W.  P.  Hart 
L.  H.  Griffith 
J.  B.  Young 
E.  A.  Gastman 
Newell  D.  Gilbert 

E.  A.  Cross 
H,  V.  Baldwin 
(Carles  W.  Groves 
O.  M.  Searles 

F.  T.  Oldt 
Julia  M.  Gay 
C.  W.  Houk 

G.  W.  Horton 
John  Kicheson 
Chas.  W.  Parkinson 
J.  D.  Foucht 
M.  A.  Whitney 


Elm  wood 
Evanstoii 
Evansvillc,  Ind. 
Farmer  City 
Farming  ton 
Flora 


J.  M.  Marti 
(Township  High  School) 
W.  A.  Hester 
C  C.  Covty 
H.  L.  Roberts 
J.  M.  Stephens 


Geo.  H.  Rock  wood 
Avon  S.  Hall 
James  E.  Antutrong 

Albert  R.  Robinson 
Charles  W.  French 
Charles  A.  Cook 
Edward  T.  Stearns 
Benjamin  F.  Buck 
Louis  J.  Block 
Edward  C  Rosseter 
Franklin  P.  Fisk 
Charles  L  Parker 
Spencer  R.  Smith 
Oliver  S.  Westcott 
George  N.  Clay  berg 
F.  W;  Schacht 
Director 
Kate  Scarry 
M.  U  Mohler 
Jennie  N.  Good 
J.  S.  McCjowan 
H.  V.  Church 
Mary  Hotsenpeller 

A.  M.  Wilson 

B.  A.  Sweet 
W.  D.  Wells 
Sherid'n  W.  Ehrman 
Charles  £.  Skinner 
F.  Von  Eschcn 
Lydia  Williamson 

B.  F.  BuIIard 
Mable  E.  Messner 
J.  S.  Gochenauer 
Vina  L.  Moore 

A.  F.  Ashbacker 
Leila  R.  Britt 

C.  L.  Manners 
J.  W.  Park 

M.  S.  Vance 
E.  J.  Kelscy 
Geo.  Newton  Sleight 
President 
Lena  M.  Johnson 
Henry  L.  Boltwood 
Robert  S^r 
James  Rai  bourn 
Gertrude  Neal 
(lenevieve  Jepson 
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School 

StIPSRtHTtNDRNT 

Prihcifal 

Freeport 

R,  S.  Page 
J.  D.  Ri^ell 
J.  W.  Cupples 

S.  E.  Raines 

Fulton 

Stella  M.  Case 

Galena 

J.  W.  Cupples 

Galesburg 

W.  L.  Steele 

F.  D.  Thompson 

Ga]va 

Fred  O.  White 

Hedwig  Marie  Maul 

Geneseo 

A.  W.  Hussey 

Henry  N.  Frost 

G  baon  City 

A.  P.  Johnson 

H.  M.  Rudolph 

Glman 

L.  W.  Haviland 

Henrietta  Kortkamp 

Grard 

F.  E.  Kennedy 

Chas.  B.  Csmpbell 

Grand  Prairie  Sei 

minary  (Onarga) 
H.  G.  Russell 

Frank  G.  Barnes 

Greenfield        - 

Helen  G.  Russell 

Greenville 

W.  Duff  Piercy 

Charles  F.  Ford 

GriEgsville 

W.  H.  n.  Meier 

Florence  E.  Pitts 

Harvard 

John  S.  Brazier 

Orma  F.  Butier 

Harvey 

(Township  High  School) 
Jasper  R.  Sparks 
William  Calhoun 

J.  E.  Cable 

Havana 

Mrs  Sara  E.  Pierce 

Henry 
Highland    Park 

Eva  D.  Seattle 

(Township  High  School) 

W.  A.  Wilson 

Hillsboro     - 

Samuel  T.  Robinson 

William  S.  Harris 

Hinsdale 

.  M.  Frost 

Mary  McNair 

loopeston 

S.  A.  D.  Harry 

Chas,  F.  Briscoe 

Jacksonville 

.  W.  Henningcr 
.Pike 

H.  S.  Weston 

erseyville 

Edward  B.  Shafer 

oliel 

(Township  High  School) 
Franklin  N.  Tracy 

J.  Stanley  Brown 

^nkakee 

Isaac  E.  Neff 

:eokiik 

O.  W.  Weyer 

A.  A.  Reed 

Cewanee 

A.  C.  Butler 

T.  M.  Bimey 

^con 

D.  B.  Burrows 

Delia  March 

-a  Grange 

(Township  High  School) 
C.  O.  DuBois 

E.  R.  Cole 

Uoark 

Annie  Montgomery 

U  Salle 

S.  K.  McDowell 

Chas.  A.  Farnam 

Le  Roy 

Flora  M.  Grady 

Lewirtown 

B.  C  Moore 

Maiy  E.  Tate 

Lenngtott 
Uncoln 

R.  G.  Jones 
B.  E.  Nelson 

Lillian  Barton 

Qyde  apron 
C.  E.  Richmond 

Litchfield 

R.  C  Shellenbarger 

Lockport 

J.  E.  Hooten 

F.  D.  McKittrick 

Paul  E.  Prutsman 

McLeansboro 

Persis  Pryse 

Macomb 

R.  C.  Rennick 

Minnie  C.  Johnson 

Marengo 

G.  N.  Snapp 

Lillian  Wherry 

Marion 

J.  W.  Asbury 

Chafles  Ryburn 

Marseilles 

F.  M.  Kline 

J.  W,  Maybee 

Marshall 

L.  A.  Wallace 

Fannie  Andrews 

Mattoon 

J.  J.  Wilkinson 

Will  A.  Marlow 

MendoU  (East) 

W.  R.  Foster 

Evang'ine  Chowning 

Mendota  (West) 

Geoive  C.  Griswold 

Myra  J.  Howes 

Metropolis 

Edward  Longbons 

Qarence  Bonne) 

Minook 

F.  L.  Mills 

Helen  M.  Gark 

Moline 

W.  I.  Cox 

B.  F.  Armitage 

W.  H.  Heil 

E.  Sturtevant 

52 
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School  SuPtRiHTBNDKHT  Fmhcipal 

Monticello  J.  T.  Gale  Harry  Pierson 

Morris  P.  K.  Cross  Matilda  Castro 

Morrison  M,  M.  Warner  Ella  M.  Ellsworth 

Mount  Carmel  W.  S.  Booth  Kate  Marsh 

Mount  Carroll  Ada  M.  Gricrgs  Mrs.  L.  H.  Deming 

Mount  Morris  College  (Preparatory)  J.G.  Royer,  President 

Mount  Pulaski  G.  B.  CoEEman  Joseph  H.  Gordon 

Mount  Vernon  H.  J.  Alvis  J,  W.  Barrow 

Murphysboro  (Township  High  School)  Ellis  H.  Rogers 

Nashville  Albert  G.  Owen  Chas.  E.  Freed 

Newton  E.  B.  Brooks  Electa  Ransom 

Nokomis  Harry  C.  Miller  Charlotte  Holmes 

Normal  E.  A.  Fritter  Chas.  A.  Rice 

North  Park  College  (Chicago),  D.Nyvall,  President 

Oak  Park  (Township  High  School)  John  Calvin  Hanna 

Odell  L.  T.  Earnheart  Catherine  Kinnison 

Geo.  D.  Wham  John  P.  Gilbert 

Richard  E.  Selby  Ida  L.  Fleischer 

E.  S.  Hady  Adalaide  Steel 

(Township  High  School)  J.  O.  Leslie 

Lleewellyn  S.  Hany  H.  C.  McCarrel 


Olney 

Onarga 

Oregon 

Ottawa 

Pana 

Paris 

Paxton 

Pecatonica 

Pekin 

Peoria 

Pittsfield 

Piano 

Polo 

Quincy 

Riverside 

Robinson 

Rochelle 

Rockford 

Rock  Island 

Rossville 

Ritshville 

St.  Charles 

St.  Louis.  M( 

Sandwich 
Savanna 
Sheffield 

Shclbyville 

Sparta 


H.  W.  Monical 

O.  J.  Bainum 

Geo.  A.  Collins 

O.  A.  Shotts 

N,  C.  Dougherty 

W.  R.  Hatfield 

J.  R.  Freebem 

S.  Manson  Abbott  

(Township  High  School)    J.  E.  Bangs 
(Towtiship  High  School)    D.  O.  Barto 


A.  F.  Lyie 
J.  E.  McKown 
Bertha  A.  Lambert 
Asa  Hiett 
All.  W.  Beasley 
A.  £.  Sneeden 
Grace  Garnett 
Mabel  B.  Dempster 


F.  G.  Ertel 
A.  F.  Ames 
Marion  N.  Beeman 
C.  F.  Philbrook 
P.  R.  Walker 
H.  B.  Hayden 
L  A.  Smothers 
H.  H.  Edmunds 
C.  £.  Mann 

F.  Louis  Soldan 
S.  J.  Curlee 
W.  W.  Woodbury 
W.  S.  Wallace 
A,  H.  Gilmer 

G.  P.  Randall 
Collegiate  Institute  (Albio 

S.  B.  Hood 
J.  H.  Collins 


•n) 


D.  B.  Rawlins 
Edward  L.  Hardy 
O.  R.  Hedden 
Jessie  M.  Shepherd 

B.  D.  Parker 
J.  F.  Darby 

C.  N.  Boord 
H.  B.  Fisher 
Gertrude  Webster 
W.  j.  S.  Bryan 
Laura  E,  Myers 
Lillian  A.  Purkhiser 
O.  F.  Smith 

F.  O.  McFarland 
R.  J.  Roberts 
Frank  B.  Hinea 
L.  J.  Sexton 
L.  M.  Castle 


(Township  High  School)    O.  L.  Miller 
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Streator 

Sullivan 

Sycamore 

Taylorville 

Terre  Haute.  lod. 

Toulon  Academjr 

Tuscola 

Urbana 

Vandalia 

Vermilioi 

Warren 

Warren  Academy 

WashinKton 

Watseka 

Waukegan 

Waverly 

Wenona 
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(Township  High  School) 
Hugti  A.  Bone 
John  N.  Adee 


G.  F.  Arps 
J.  W.  Hays 
H.  L,  Smith 
Academy  (Vermilion  Grove) 
M.  N.  McCartney 
Theodore  H.  Haney 
B.  F.  Baker 

J.  W.  Hesler 
E.  J.  Blake 
Miriam  Besley 
S.  S.  Simpson 
Ida  M.  Wright 
Western  Military  Academy  (Upper  Alton) 
Wheaton  J.  B.  Russell 

Whitehall  Chas.  E.  Joiner 

Wilmington  Sam  Houston 

Winchester  H.  D.  Willard 

Woodstock  C.  W.  Hart 

Wyoming  J.  B.  Wallace 

Yorkville  Oliver  R.  Zoll 


Principal 
S.  B.  Hursh 
Oscar  B,  Lowe 
Sarah  Robinson 
William  E.  Andrews 
Chas.  Meek 
Lewis  A,  Morrow 
W.  D.  Higdon 
Qifford  Willis 
W.  H.  Pyle 
Geo.  H.  Moore 
Lulu  Whittenberg 
Martha  W.  Davis 
Olivette  M.  Buser 
H.  B.  Humphrey 
Abbv  L.  Ross 
Mayme  Goodale 
W.  J.  Stebbins 
P.  S.  Dennis 
Lucius  K.  Fuller 
A.  M.  Jackson 
Ella  M.  Gregg 
Laura  M.  Truscott 
Bessie  L.  Houston 
Anna  M.  Hubbard 
Grace  Francisco 
Rae  C.  Baldwin 
Lilabel  A,  Lemon 


ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION 

Examinations  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity are  held  at  the  University  in  September  (see  pro- 
gram, p.  62-3).  Each  candidate  must  be  in  attendance  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  examinations. 

The  scholarship  examinations,*  held  each  year  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  June,  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state, 
afford  an  opportunity  to  pass  a  part  of  the  entrance  examina- 
tions before  coming  to  the  University. 

The  subjects  upon  which  the  entrance  examinations  are 
held  are  described  below. 

When  text-books  are  named  it  is  merely  to  aid  in  explain- 
ing the  requirements.    Equivalents  are  accepted. 

In  all  cases  36  credits  are  required,  the  term  credit  mean- 
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ing  the  amount  of  work  represented  by  the  caitihuous  pur- 
suit  of  one  subject,  with  daily  recitations,  through  oat  of 
the  three  terms  of  the  high  school  year;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  work  of  sixty  recitation  periods  of  forty  minutes  each, 
or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory  or  other  practice.  Of  these 
36  credits,  28  must  be  obtained  by  all  candidates  m  the  sub- 
jects, and  according  to  the  valuation  stated  in  the  prescribed 
list  gntn  below.  The  remainder  of  the  36  may  be  made 
up  by  offerings  in  any  of  the  subjects  in  the  elective  list 
given  below,  with  the  following  restrictions  and  provisions : 

1.  No  offering  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  of  these  elect- 
ive subjects  unless  at  least  equal  in  quantity  to  the  mini- 
mum specified  in  the  table.  For  example:  Astronwny  is 
listed  for  from  i  to  i^  credits.  Nothing  less  than  one 
term's  work,  that  is,  one  credit,  will  be  accepted,  therefore, 
in  that  subject. 

2.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  the  courses  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  must  offer  at  least  three 
credits  in  some  one  foreign  language,  chosen  from  among 
the  electives.  in  addition  to  the  language  chosen  from 
among  the  prescribed  subjects  in  the  first  list.  The  lan- 
guage from  the  elective  list  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  as 
that  offered  in  the  prescribed  list.  Those  who  wish  to 
pursue  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  University  must,  however, 
offer  nine  credits  in  Latin. 

3.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  the  courses  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  in  any  line  of  study  except 
agriculture,  must  offer  solid  and  spherical  geometry  among 
their  electives. 

4.  For  entrance  upon  the  agricultural  courses  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  any  six  credits  from  the 
elective  list  will  be  accepted  instead  of  the  six  credits  in 
foreign  language :  but  at  least  two  years  of  foreign  lat^uage 
study  in  the  University  must  be  taken  by  those  who  make 
this  option. 

The  amount  of  work  in  each  subject  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  University  authorities,  corresponds  to  the  mini- 
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mum  number  of  credits  assigned  is  shown  by  the  descriptio 
of  subjects  below : 

■vsnoTS  AOO^^TSs  roB  asmibbiox,  with  obeditb 


Algebra   4  credits 

English  Composition  3  credits 

&iglish  LiteraHire  6  credits 

French,  or  German,  or  Greek,  or  Latin* 6  credits 

Plane  Geometry  3credits 

History    3  credits 

Physical  or  Biological  Science 3  credits 

Astronomy   I     to  ij^credits 

Botany  ij4to  3  credits 

Chemistry   , 2     to  3  credits 

Civics  I     to  3  credits 

Drawing i     to  3  credits 

French    3     to  9  credits 

Geology   ij^  to  3  credits 

Geomelry,  Solid  and  Spherical t  credit 

German    3     to  9  credits 

Greek  3     to.?  credits 

History   3  credits 

Latin 3     to  12  credits 

Manual  Training  I     to  3  credits 

Physics    3  credits 

Physiography  ij^to  3  credits 

Physiology 1     to  3  credits 

Zoology  i^^to  3  credits 

CHANGES   IN   REQUIREMENTS    FOR  ADMISSION 

On  and  after  September,  1903,  forty  high  school  credits 
will  be  required  for  admission,  according  to  the  schedule 
given  below ;  and  on  and  after  September,  1905,  forty-two 
hi^  school  credits  will  be  required.  Of  the  required  cred- 
its, eighteen  must  be  obtained  by  all  candidates  in  the  sub- 
jects, and  according  to  the  valuation,  stated  in  the  prescribed 
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list  given  below.  Besides  these  eighteen  credits,  candidates 
must  offer  additional  credits,  as  follows : 

1.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  courses  leading  to 
,  the  d^ree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  Literature  and  Arts,  must 

offer  three  credits  in  history  and  nine  credits  in  foreign 
languf^e.  At  least  six  of  the  language  credits  must  be 
obtained  in  one  langxiage.  The  candidate  must  then  make 
up  the  remainder  of  the  required  credits  by  offerings  from 
the  elective  list. 

2.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  courses  leading  to 
the  d^^ree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  science,  or  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  science,  engineering,  or  agriculture,  must  offer 
in  addition  to  the  eighteen  credits  prescribed  for  all  candi- 
dates, six  credits  in  i^ysical  and  biological  science.  They 
must  then  make  up  the  rwnainder  of  the  necessary  credits 
by  offerings  from  the  elective  list. 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  the  course  heading  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  laws  must  offer,  in  addition  to  the  eighteen 
credits  prescribed  for  all  candidates,  three  credits  in  En- 
glish and  American  History  and  any  subjects  chosen  from 
the  elective  list  sufficient  to  make  up  the  number  of  credits 
required  for  entrance. 

After  the  dates  above  menti(Mied  the  prescribed  list  will, 
therefore,  stand  as  follows : 

English  composition,  3  credits.  English  literature,  6 
credits.  Mathematics — Algebra,  4  credits ;  Geometry,  plane, 
solid  and  spherical,*  5  credits. 

The  elective  list  will  remain  as  hitherto  (page  55)  ex- 
cept that  manual  training  will  be  omitted,  and  that  his- 
tory may  be  offered  for  from  three  to  nine  credits,  and  Ger- 
man for  from  three  to  twelve  credits. 

DISOBIPTIOH  or  BITBnOTS  AOOXFTBD  TOB  ASWUIOV 

I.  Algebra. — Fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions, 
simple  equations,  involution,  evolution,  radicals,  quadratic  equations 

*  Qmdid»t«»  for  Colleges  of  Lilerahire  and  Atls,  Scienct,  Acriculture, 
and  Lav  may  ofCtr  in  lieu  of  aoLid  and  spherical  ttomtlry  three  additional 
crediu  in  history  or  toreign  language  stndr. 
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and  equations  reducible  to  the  ,  quadratic  form,  surds,  theory  of 
exponents,  and  the  analysis  and  solution  of  problems  involving  these. 

2.  AsTBONOMY. — To  obtain  a  single  credit  for  entrance  m 
astronomy,  the  student  must  pass  an  examination  covering  as  much 
text-book  work  as  is  contained  in  any  good  text.  For  lyi  credits, 
the  entrance  requirement  implies,  in  addition  to  the  above,  some 
degree  of  practical  familiarity  with  the  geography  of  the  heavens, 
with  the  various  celestial  motions,  and  with  the  positions  of  some 
of  the  more  conspicuous  naked-eye  heavenly  bodies. 

3.  Botany. — A  familiar  acquaintance  is  required  with  the  gen- 
eral structure  of  plants,  and  of  the  principal  organs  and  their  ftmc- 
tions,  derived  to  a  considerable  extent  from  a  study  of  the  objects; 
also  a  general  knowledge  of  the  main  groups  of  plants,  and  the 
ability  to  classify  and  name  the  more  common  species.  Laboratory 
note-books  and  herbarium  collections  must  be  presented. 

4.  CHEUiSTRy, — The  instruction  must  include  both  text-book 
and  laboratory  work.  The  work  should  be  so  arranged  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  time  shall  be  given  to  the  laboratory.  The  course, 
as  it  is  given  in  the  bestliigh  schools  in  two  terms  or  three  terms, 
respectively,  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  University  for  the 
two  credits  or  three  credits  for  admission.  The  laboratory  notes, 
bearing  the  teacher's  indorsement,  must  be  presented  in  evidence 
of  the  actual  laboratory  work  accomplished.  Candidates  for  ad- 
mission may  be  required  to  demonstrate  their  ability  by  laboratory 
tests. 

5.  Cmcs.— Such  amount  of  study  on  the  United  States  con- 
stituticm,  its  history  and  interpretation,  as  is  indicated  by  any  of 
the  usual  high  school  text-books  on  civil  government,  is  regarded 
as  sufficient  for  one  term.  The  work  may  advantageously  be  com- 
bined with  the  elements  of  political  economy,  or,  better,  the  indus- 
trial history  of  the  country, 

6.  CoiiPogrTioN  AND  Rhetoric— Correct  spelling,  capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation,  paragraphing,  idiom,  and  definition;  the  elements 
of  rhetoric.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  two  para- 
graphs of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  each  to  test  bis  ability 
to  use  the  English  language. 

7.  Drawing,— Free-hand  or  mathematical  drawing,  or  both. 
Drawing-books  or  plates  must  be  submitted.  The  number  of 
credits  allowed  depends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work 
submitted. 

8.  Engush  LtTEKATUKE. — (a)    Each  candidate  is  expected  to 
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have  Tead  certain  assigned  literary  masterpieces,  and  will  be  sub- 
jeqted  to  such  an  examination  as  will  determine  whether  or  not 
he  has  done  so.  The  books  assigned  for  the  next  three  years  are 
as  follows: 

igoz.^George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer ;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I., 
VI.,  XXII.,  and  XXIV. ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the 
Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Tennyson's  Princess; 
Shakespere's  Merchant  of  Venice ;    Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

1903.— The  Sir  Roger  de' Coverley  Papers;  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Bums;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mar- 
ner;  Gold.smith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Lowell's  .Vision  of  Sir 
Latmfal;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Shak- 
spere's  Julius   Csesar ;    Tennyson's   Princess. 

1904.— The  same  as  1903. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  above  the  candidate  will  be  required  to 
present  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  either  English  or  American 
Literature. 

(c)  The  candidate  will  be  examined  on  the  form  and  substance 
of  one  or  more  books,  in  addition  to  those  named  under  (a).  For 
igo2,  igo3  and  1904  the  books  will  be  selected  from  the  list  below. 
The  examination  will  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  require  a  minute 
and  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named,  in  order  to  pass  it 
successfully.    The  list  is: 

Shakspere's  Macbeth ;  Milton's  L'Allegro,  tl  Penseroso,  Comus, 
and  Lycidas;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macau- 
tay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

Two  years  of  high  school  work,  with  five  recitations  a  week, 
are  necessary  for  the  above  preparation. 

9.  French. — One  year's  work. — The  candidate  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  grammar  and  the  irregular 
verbs;  must  be  able  to  pronounce  correctly,  and  to  translate  simple 
spoken  French  phrases.  He  must  have  read  some  300  pages  of  easy 
prose,  including  one  modern  comedy,  and  must  be  able  to  translate 
ordinary  French  prose  at  sight. 

Two  years'  work, — In  addition  to  the  above,  the  candidate  must 
show  proficiency  in  advanced  grammar,  the  essentials  of  syntax,  and 
elementary  composition.  The  reading  of  not  less  than  400  pages 
of  standard  authors,  including  two  plays  of  Moliere,  is  required, 
and  the  memorizing  of  not  less  than  six  fables  or  anecdotes. 

Three  years'  work.— In   addition    lo   what   has   already   been 
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described,  the  candidate  must  have  had  further  work  in  composition, 
and  must  have  memorized  not  less  than  six  poems  or  anecdotes.  He 
must  further  have  read  not  less  than  50a  pages  of  standard  authors, 
including  Moli^re,  La  Fontaine,  and  Hugo.  Some  acquaintance 
with  modem  lyrics  is  necessary. 

10.  Geology. — Familiarity  with  the  matter  found  in  Scott's  In- 
troduction to  Geology,  or  a  real  equivalent.  The  student  must  be 
able  to  recognize  well-marked  types  of  crystalline  and  fragmentai 
rocks,  and  to  explain  (he  origin  of  the  topography  of  (he  region  in 
which  he  lives.  Additional  laboratory  and  field  work  will  be  given 
such  credit  as  it  merits. 

11.  Geomethy. — (a)  Plane  Geometry,  which  must  include  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  definitions  and  axioms 
of  the  Euclidian  geometry,  together  wiib  the  propositions  relating" 
to  lines,  circles,  theory  of  proportion  and  its  application  to  similar 
polygons,  and  the  special  properties  of  regular  polygons  and  of 
circles.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  use  these 
propositions  in  the  solution  of  original  numerical  exercises  and  of 
supplementary  theorems. 

(b)  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  covering  the  propositions 
relating  to  lines  and  planes  in  space,  polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones, 
and  spheres,  with  their  applications  to  the  solution  of  original 
,  exercises. 

12.  Geruan. — One  year's  work. — Elementary  grammar,  espe- 
cially declension  of  articles  and  ordinary  notms  and  pronouns,  use  of 
ttie  strong  and  the  weak  adjective,  the  two  conjugations  of  verbs, 
with  the  principal  parts  and  meanings  of  all  the  strong  verbs, 
separable  and  inseparable  prefixes,  the  use  of  common  prepositions, 
the  inverted  p.nd  transposed  sentence  order.  Practice  in  writing 
German  sentences  should  accompany  this  work  throughout  the 
course,  but  the  German  script  is  not  insisted  upon.  Besides  the 
work  in  grammar,  the  student  should  read  not  less  than  150  pages 
of  easy  narrative,  or  descriptive  prose,  giving  careful  attention  to 
its  translation  into  good  English. 

Two  yeari  work. — In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  under  the 
one  year's  requirement,  the  pupil  should  know  the  syntax  of  cases. 
uses  of  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive,  complex  sentence  structure, 
uses  of  modal  auxiliaries  and  of  participial  constructions.  The 
translation  into  German  of  about  thirty-five  p^es  of  narrative  prose 
should  insure  ready  application  of  grammatical  principles.  As  an 
additional  reading  requirement,  from  250  to  300  pages,  including 
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one  of  Schiller's  historical  dramas,  and  about  thirty  pages  of  Ger- 
man lyrics,  should  be  translated.  Constant  practice  in  reading  Ger- 
man should  secure  an  accurate  pronunciation  and  a  feeling  of  the 
rhythm  and  rhetorical  form  of  the  works  studied. 

Three  years'  mark. — The  third  year's  study  should  aim  to  secure 
an  easy  reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  Accurate  and  idiomatic 
translations  into  English,  constant  practice  in  sight  translation  and 
in  writing  from  dictation  should  be  insisted  upon.  Standard  prose  of 
the  grade  represented  by  Heine,  Freytag,  or  Dahn,  not  less  than  lOO 
pages,  should  be  read,  together  with  selections  from  classic  poetry, 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Bamhelm  and  Goethe's  Egmont  or  Iphigenie 
auf  Tauris  are  especially  recommended.  Additional  work  in  prose 
composition,  or  in  the  writing  of  paraphrases  of  the  texts  read, 
should  insure  the  ability  to  write  simple  German. 

13.  Greek.— To  obtain  three  credits,  the  exercises  in  any  of 
the  beginning  books,  and  one  book  of  the  Anabasis,  or  its  rquiva- 
lent,  must  be  offered.  For  six  credits,  two  books  of  the  Anabasis 
and  three  of  Homer,  or  their  equivalents,  additional  to  the  above, 
must  be  presented,  together  with  an  amount  of  Greek  prose  com- 
position equal  to  one  exercise  a  week  for  one  year. 

14.  History. — At  least  one  year  in  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: (a)  The  History  of  England  and  of  the  United  States; 
(b)  General  History;  (c)  The  History  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The,' 
statement  of  requirements  in  each  subject  implies  the  use  of  a  sub- 
stantial text-book,  together  with  some  elementary  training  in  the 
use  of  reference  books.  The  one-year  course  in  General  History 
will,  for  the  present,  be  counted  for  entrance  credit,  but  is  not 
recommended.  If  but  one  year  can  be  given  to  History,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  that  year  be  devoted  to  the  History  of  England  and 
of  the  United  States.     Three  additional  credits  may  be  given  for 

a  second  year  of  more  advanced  work  in  any  one  of  the  three  sub- 
jects named  above  which  was  not  offered  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments  of  the  first  year's  work.  When  two  years  can  be  given  to 
History,  it  is  recommended  that  the  subjects  taken  be  the  History 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  followed  by  the  History  of  England  and  of 
the  United  States. 

15.  Latin. — First  year's  work. — Such  knowledge  of  inflections 
and  syntax  as  is  given  in  any  good  preparatory  Latin  book,  together 
with  the  ability  to  read  simple  fables  and  stories. 
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Second  year't  wort,— Four  books  o£  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  or  its 
equivalent  in  Latin  of  equal  difficnity.  Tbe  ability  to  write  »mple 
Latin. based  on  the  text. 

Third  year's  work.— Six  orations  of  Cicero.  The  ability  to 
write  simple  Latin  based  on  the  text.  The  simpler  historical  refer- 
ences and  the  fundamental  facts  of  Latin  syntax. 

Fourth  year's  work. — The  scansion  of  hexameter  verse,  six 
books  of  Vergil,  with  history  and  mythology. 

iG.  Manual  Training, — Experience  in  the  use  of  v.ood-work- 
ing  tools  will  be  required.  Forge,  foundry,  or  machini  work  may 
be  substituted  for  wood  work.  The  number  of  credits  allowed-  will 
depend  upon  the  time  spent  upon  the  subjects  and  the  technical 
knowledge  obtained. 

17.  Physical  or  Biological  Science. — For  this  there  may  be 
offered  any  one  of  the  followbg  subjects  or  combination  of  sub- 
jects; Physics,  one  year;  chemistry,  ore  year ;  botany  and  zoology, 
each  a  half  year. 

The  subjects  must  be  taught  m  part  by  laboratory  methods  and 
the  pupii's  notebooks  must  be  submitted.  Other  evidences  of  work 
done,  as  illustrative  drawings,  collections  of  specimens,  etc.,  should 
be  presented.  Examinations  cover  the  sub ject< matter  as  presented 
in  text-books  in  most  common  use  in  high  schools.  See  also  the 
descriptions  given  under  the  several  subjects, 

18.  Physics, — One  year's  high  school  work  covering  the  ele- 
ments of  physical  science  as  presented  in  the  best  of  the  current 
high  school  text-books  of.  physics.  Laboratory  practice  in  elemen- 
tary quantitative  experiments  should  accompany  the  text-book  work. 
The  candidate's  laboratory  note-book  will  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  examination. 

19.  Pbysiocraphy, — The  amount  and  character  of  the  work 
required  for  the  minimum  credit  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Hill's 
Realm  of  Nature,  or  Davis's  Physical  Geography,  The  work  of  the 
text-book  should  be  accompanied  by  such  an  amount  of  field  work 
as  will  make  the  student  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  character- 
istics, origin,  and  relationships  of  every  topographical  detail  occur- 
ring in  his  own  neighborhood. 

For  additional  credits,  the  principles  of  climatology,  ability  to 
read  physical  and  contour  maps,  interpretation  of  weather  maps,  and 
forecasting  of  weather,  etc.,  will  be  considered, 

ao.  Physiology,— For  one  credit  are  required  the  anatomy, 
histology,  and  physiology  of  the  human  body  and  tbe  esKntials  of 
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hygiene,  taught  with  the  aid  of  charts  and  models  to  the  extent 
given  in  Martin's  Human  Body  (Briefer  Course).  For  more  than 
one  credit,  the  course  must  have  included  practical  laboratory  work 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  number  af  credits,  beyond  one, 
will  be  determined  in  each  case  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  worlc. 

21.  Zoology. — The  instruction  must  include  laboratory  work 
equivalent  to  four  periods  a  weelc  for  a  half  year  besides  the  time 
required  for  text-book  and  recitation  work.  When  the  examination 
is  taken,  note-books  and  drawings  must  be  presented  which  shall 
show  the  character  of  work  done  and  the  types  of  animals  studied. 
The  drawings  are  to  be  made  from  the  objects  themselves  and  not 
copied  from  illustrations,  and  the  notes  are  to  be  a  record  of  the 
student's  own  observation  on  the  aninials  examined.  The  amount 
of  equipment  and  character  of  surroundings  must,  of  course,  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  work  done  and  the  kind  of  animals  studied, 
but  in  any  case  the  student  should  have  at  least  a  fairly  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  external  anatomy  of  each  of  eight  or  ten  animals 
distributed  among  several  of  the  larger  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  should  know  something  of  their  life  histories  and  of 
their  more  obvious  adaptations  to  environment  It  is  recommended 
that  especial  attention  be  given  to  such  facts  as  can  be  gained  from 
a  careful  study  of  the  living  animal.  The  names  of  the  largest 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  with  their  most  important  distin- 
guishing characters  and  illustrative  examples,  selected  when  prac- 
tical from  familiar  forms,  ought  also  to  be  known. 

PROGRAM  OF  EXAMINATIONS,  SEPTEMBER  lO-ij,   igoa 

All  persons  who  wish  to  enter  the  University  in  Sep- 
tember, 1902,  except  those  holding  certificates  of  graduation 
from  accredited  schools  and  scholarship  certificates,  and 
those  for  whom  a  transfer  of  all  entrance  credits  from  some 
other  college  or  university  has  already  fceen  approved,  must 
present  themselves  at  the  Registrar's  office,  Library  Build- 
ing, at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  September  loth.  At  that 
time  applications  for  admission  will  be  received,  and  appli- 
cants will  be  given  all  necessary  directicois  as  to  examina- 
tions. 
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The  program  of  examinations  is  as  follows : 

Chemistry,   3  or  3  credits Wednesday 

Geology,  2  or  3  credits Wednesday 

Astronomy,  1  or  i;4  credits Wednesday 

History,  3  or  6  credits Wednesday 

Physiography,  I'/i  or  3  credits Wednesday 

English  Literature,  6  credits Thursday 

English  composition,  3  credits Thursday 

Latin,  3  or  6  credits Thursday 

Physics,  3  credits Thursday 

Algebra,  4  credits Friday 

Civics,  I  to  3  credits Friday 

Geometry,  Plane,  3  credits Friday 

Geometry,  Solid  and  Spherical,   i   credit.  Friday 

Physiology,  1  to  3  credits Friday 

German,  3  or  6  credits Saturday 

French,  3  or  6  credits Saturday 

German,  7  to  g  credits Saturday 

French,  ?  to  g  credits Saturday 

Latin,  7  to  12  credits Saturday 

Botany,  li-S  to  3  credits Saturday 

Zoology,  i^  to  3  credits Saturday 

The  time  for  examinations  in  Free  Hand  Drawing  and 
in  Manual  Training  will  be  arranged  with  candidates. 

ADMISSION    BY    TRANSFER   FROM    OTHER   COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES 

A  person  who  has  entered  another  college  or  university 
of  recognized  standing  will  be  admitted  to  this  University 
up(»i  presenting  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the 
institution  from  which  he  comes  and  an  official  statement 
of  the  subjects  upon  *hich  he  was  admitted  to  such  institu- 
tion, provided  it  appears  that  the  subjects  are  those  requiretl 
here  for  admission  by  examination,  or  real  equivalents. 
Candidates,  to  enter  the  University  in  this  way,  should  sub- 
mit such  papers  to  the  Registrar  before  the  time  of  entrance, 
so  that  all  doubtful  pcnnts  may  be  cleared  up  in  advance. 
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ADMISSION  AS  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 
Persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  candidates 
for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  to  classes,  after  satisfying  the 
President,  and  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  department  in 
which  such  classes  are  taught,  that  they  possess  the  requisite 
information  and  abiUty  to  pursue  profitably,  as  special  stu- 
dents, the  chosen  subjects.  Such  students  are  not  matric- 
ulated ;  they  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  seven  dollars  and  a  half  a 
semester,  in  addition  to  the  regular  incidental  fee  of  twelve 
dollars. 

After  successfully  completing  thirty  semester  hours  of 
university  work,  a  special  student  may  receive  such  credits 
towards  matriculation  on  account  of  practical  experience  in 
the  line  of  his  course,  as  the  head  of  the  department  and  the 
dean  of  the  college  may  recommend,  and  the  President  of 
the  University  may  approve. 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture  special  students  may  be 
received  at  sixteen  years  of  age  subject  to  the  same  ccmdi- 
tions  as  other  special  students,  except  that  they  may  hold 
scholarships  in  agriculture  (p.  290). 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 
After  satisfying  the  entrance  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  University,  in  some  of  the  ways  described,  and  after 
matriculating,  the  applicant  for  advanced  standing  may 
secure  such  standing  either  by  examination  or  by  transfer  of 
credits  from  some  other  college  or  university. 

1.  By  fi^ominoiion. ^Candidates  for  advanced  standing, 
not  from  other  colleges  or  universities,  may  secure  such 
standing  on  examination.  In  the  case  of  freshman  students 
seeking  advanced  standing  on  the  bajis  of  their  preparatory 
work,  such  standing  shall  be  granted  after  satisfactory 
examination  only,  unless  the  applicants  are  from  fully  ac- 
credited schools.  In  that  case  a  transfer  of  credits  may  be 
made  as  provided  below. 

2.  By  Transfer  of  Credits. — Credits  from  other  colleges 
or  universities  may  be  accepted  by  the  Faculty  for  advanced 
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Standing ;  but  at  least  wie  year's  work  in  residence  at  the 
University  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  bachelor's 
degree. 

In  all  cases  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  is  re- 
quired, together  with  a  certified  record  of  work  done  in  the 
institution  from  which  the  applicant  comes.  These  should 
be  preisented  for  approval  some  time  before  the  student  en- 
ters for  work. 

Upon  approval  of  the  faculty  freshmen  may  receive 
credit  for  advanced  work  done  in  fully  accredited  high 
schools. 

REGISTRATION 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  each  student  must 
present  himself  for  registration  within  the  time  set  for  that 
.  purpose,  before  the  formation  of  classes,  and  he  must  be 
present  at  the  first  exercise  of  each  class  he  is  to  attend. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  are  held  as  often  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
itjstnictor  the  necessities  of  the  work  require.  Examinations 
are  also  given  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  on  the  work  of 
the  semester,  in  all  subjects  except  those  whose  character 
renders  it  unnecessary  or  impracticable. 

A  record  is  kept  of  each  student'^  standing. 

SEMESTERS  AND  RECESS 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  semesters,  each  cov- 
erii^  eighteen  weeks  of  instruction.  There  is  a  recess  of 
two  weeks  at  the  Christmas  holidays. 

For  dates  of  opening  and  closing,  see  Calendar,  p.  5. 

GRADUATION 

In  all  cases  credit  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  "semester 
hours"  (see  p.  169)  is  required  for  graduation.  The  can- 
didate for  3  degree  must  complete  all  the  subjects  prescribed 
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for  graduation  in  his  course,  and  when,  in  doing  this,  he 
does  not  gain  the  necessary  credit  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
hours,  he  must  make  up  the  defifiency  by  electing  other 
subjects. 

The  combinations  of  studies  under  which  a  student  may 
graduate  are  too  numerous. to  describe;  they  are  given  to 
some  extent  under  the  separate  colleges  and  schools. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


GOVERNMENT 

The  government  of  the  University  is  vested  by  the 
Trustees  primarily  in  the  President  of  the  University,  in  the 
Senate,  in  the  Council  of  Administration,  and  in  the  Deans. 

The  President  is  the  executive  head  of  the  University. 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  has  general  oversight 
of  the  instructional  work  of  the  University,  and  especial 
supervision  of  the  graduate  school.  By  order  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  he  also  fills  the  office  of  Vice-President. 

The  Dean  of  each  college  is  respcmsible  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  University  regulations  within  his  college. 

The  Council  of  Administration  is  composed  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  I>ean  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  Dean  of  Un- 
dergraduates, the  Dean  of  the  Woman's  Department  and  the 
Deans  of  the  separate  colleges.  It  constitutes  an  advisory 
board  to  the  President,  and  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
ail  matters  of  discipline. 

The  Council  does  not  exercise  general  legislative  func- 
tions, but  when  any  matter  arises  which  has  not  been  pro- 
vided for  by  common  usage  or  by  rule  of  the  Senate 
and  which  cannot  be  conveniently  laid  over  till  the  next 
meeting  of  tfie  Senate,  the  Council  may  act  upon  the  same 
according  to  its  discretion. 

The  determination  of  the  general  internal  policy  of  the 
University  is  in  charge  of  the  Senate. 

The  faculties  of  the  different  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
University  are  composed  of  the  members  of  the  corps  of 
instruction  df  these  colleges  and  schools,  and  have  jurisdic- 
(67) 
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tion  over  all  matters  which  pertain  exclusively  to  these 
organizatt«is,  subject  always  to  bigger  University  authority. 

ORGANIZATION 

For  the  purpose  of  more  efficient  administration,  the  Uni- 
versity is  divided  into  several  colleges  and  schools.  This 
division  does  not  imply  that  the  colleges  and  schools  are 
educationally  separate.  They  are  interdependent,  and  to- 
gether form  a  unit.  In  addition  to  the  courses  mentioned 
as  given  in  each  college  and  school,  instruction  in  military 
science  and  physical  training  is  provided.  The  organization 
is  as  follows: 

I.    The  College  of  Literature  and  Arts. 
II.     The  College  of  Engineering. 

III.  The  College  of  Science. 

IV.  The  College  of  Agriculture. 
V.    The  Graduate  School 

VI.  The  School  of  Library  Science. 

Vn.  The  School  of  Music. 

VIII.  The  College  of  Law. 

IX.  The  College  of  Medicine. 

X.  The  School  of  Pharmacy. 

XI.  The  School  of  Dentistry. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  ARTS 

The  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  offers — 

1,  General  courses,  offering  a  wide  range  of  electives. 

2.  Specialized  courses,  or  courses  under  the  group  sys- 
tem, including — 

a.  The  Qassical  Group. 

b.  The  English  Group. 

c.  The  German  and  Romanic  Language  Group. 

d.  The  Latin  and  Modem  Language  Group, 

e.  The  Philosophical  Group,  including  Education,  Mathema- 
tics, Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

f.  The  Political  Science  Group,  including  History,  Economics 
and  GoTernment 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  courses — 

1.  In  Architecture. 

2.  In  Architectural  Engineering. 

3.  In  Civil  Engineering. 

4.  In  Electrical  Engineering. 

5.  In  Mechanical  Engineering. 

6.  In  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering. 

7.  In  Railway  Engineering. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE 

The  College  of  Science  offers  courses  in — 

1.  General  Science. 

2.  Chemistry. 

3.  Edncation. 

4.  Household  Science. 

5.  Mathematics. 

6.  Physics. 

7.  Studies  Preliminary  to  Medicine. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  courses  in — 

1.  AgrtHiomy. 

2.  Animal  Husbandry. 

3.  Dairy  Husbandry. 

4.  Horticnlture. 

6.    Veterinary  Science. 

THE  GRADUATE   SCHOOL 

The  Graduate  School  offers  courses  in — 

1.  Agriculture. 

2.  Engineering. 

3.  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  the  Arts. 

4.  The  Sciences. 

The  departments  in  which  courses  of  graduate  study 
are  given  will  be  found  under  the  "General  Description  of 
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Courses"  (p.  169),  and  the  separate  graduate  courses 
offered  are  described  in  connection  with  the  proper  subjects 
in  the  list  of  courses  which  there  follows. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

The  School  of  Library  Science,  or  the  State  Library 
School,  offers  a  course  of  study,  extending  over  four  years, 
two  of  which  are  in  some  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity, in  preparation  for  the  practice  of  the  work  of  a  librarian. 
The  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  library  science, 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  School  of  Music  offers  courses  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

The  College  of  Law  offers  a  course  of  study  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

The  College  of  Medicine  offers  a  course  of  study  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  M.D. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  offers  a  course  in  all  branches 
necessary  to  a  complete  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of 
pharmacy,  including  pharmacy,  chemistry,  materia  medica, 
botany,  physics,  and  physioln^y.  The  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  graduate  in  pharmacy. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY 

The  School  of  Dentistry  offers  a  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  D.D.S. 
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AIMS  AND  SCOPE 

The  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  includes  those 
branches  usually  comprised  in  a  department  of  philosophy 
and  arts,  with  the  exception  of  the  natural  sciences.  The 
aim  of  the  College  is  a  double  one :  to  furnish  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  to  afford  opportunity  for  specialization  in  art, 
literature,  philosophy,  history,  and  the  political  sciences.  It  . 
is  believed  that  this  double  purpose  can  be  accomplished  best 
by  a  judicious  combination  of  prescribed  and  elective  studies, 
which,  while  so  directing  the  work  of  the  student  as  to 
secure  the  desired  mental  training,  will  allow  him  a  con- 
siderable range  of  choice  in  the  selection  both  of  his  main 
line  of  work  and  of  subjects  auxiliary  thereto- 

In  ccaiformity  with  this  general  plan,  it  is  provided  that 
students  may  graduate  either  under  a  system  offering  a 
choice  of  a  considerable  number  of  subjects,  or  under  one  in 
which  the  principal  part  of  the  student's  work  is  in  a  single 
line  of  study,  or  a  group  of  related  lines.  The  subjects  which 
may  be  selected  for  this  special  study  are  listed  as  major 
electives  on  page  76.  These  two  systems  are  named  re- 
spectively the  genera!  ctmrse  system,  and  the  specialized 
course,  or  group,  system. 

Tlie  only  degree  given  in  this  College  is  that  of  A.B. 

THE  GENERAL  COURSE  SYSTEM 

Under  the  General  Course  System  the  student  may  select 
his  studies  from  as  wide  a  range  of  subjects  as  he  pleases. 
restricted  only  by  a  certain  minimum  of  prescribed  work, 
and  by  certain  requirements  as  to  the  time  which  must  be 
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Spent  Upon  each  subject  in  order  to  secure  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  concentration.  The  prescribed  subjects  are  part  o£ 
the  work  of  the  first  two  years.  So  far  as  possible,  the  work 
of  the  freshman  year  must  be  made  up  wholly  of  prescribed 
subjects,  and  the  rest  of  the  prescribed  work,  exceptii^ 
science,  must  be  done  in  the  sophomore  year.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  prescribed  work,  moreover,  tfie  student  is  per- 
mitted a  choice  of  lines  of  study.  For  example,  while  a  year 
of  science  is  prescribed  for  all  students,  any  oae  of  the 
sciences  may  be  chosen. 

After  finishing  the  prescribed  subjects,  each  student 
must  elect  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  to  yield  him  the 
necessary  credits  tor  graduation.  At  least  two  electives  must 
be  pursued,  each  for  two  years,  so  that  the  student  shall 
secure  twenty  hours'  credit  in  each.  These  two  subjects 
are  known  as  his  majors.  The  word  is  applied  in  the  gen- 
eral course  system  to  any  subjects  primarily  classed  in  the 
College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  in  which  the  student  secures 
twenty  hours'  credit.  The  subjects  are  listed  as  major  elect- 
ives, on  ps^e  76.  If  the  student  pursues  the  study  of  any 
one  of  these  subjects  for  less  than  two  years,  it  is  credited 
to  him  as  a  minor,  as  is  also  any  subject  not  there  listed, 
regardless  of  the  time  spent  on  it. 

In  the  choice  of  his  electives  other  than  his  majors,  the 
student  may  take  a  minimum  of  work  in  each  of  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  subjects,  or  he  may  take  a'  maximum 
amount  of  work  in  the  minimum  number  of  subjects  neces- 
sary to  fill  up  his  time  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  elective  minor  courses  open  to  the  students 
of  the  College  include  subjects  offered  in  the  other  col- 
lies and  schools  of  the  University.  The  sciences  are  not 
an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  College  of  Literature 
and  Arts,  but  they  are  so  important  a  part  of  a  liberal 
education  that  every  student  of  the  College  is  earnestly 
urged  to  extend  his  study  of  them  as  far  as  may  be.  Cer- 
tain courses  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  in  the  School  of  Library  Science,  and  in 
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the  College  of  Law,  may  also  be  counted  for  credit  in  tlie 
College  of  Literature  and  Arts.  These  are  more  particularly 
mentioned  under  "minor  elcctives,"  on  page  T^. 
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Credit  for  130  hours  (p.  169),  including  the  prescribed 
military  and  physical  training,  is  required  for  graduation 
imder  the  general  course  system.  Every  student  must 
take  the  prescribed  subjects;  in  addition,  he  must  select 
at  least  two  subjects  from  the  list  of  major  elcctives,  and 
he  must  then  choose  work  sufficient  to  yield  him  the  re- 
mainder of  the  required  number  of  hours. 

No  credit  is  granted  in  any  subject  unless  the  student 
pursues  it  for  the  minimum  time  for  which  any  course  in 
the  subject  is  bffered.  For  example,  if  a  student  elects  a 
course  which  yields  two  hours'  credit  for  one  semester," 
he  must  stay  in  the  class  during  the  semester  in  order  to 
get  any  credit  at  all.  No  credit  is  granted  for  less  than 
the  whole  year's  work  in  the  beginning  year  of  the  study  of 
any  foreign  language.  After  the  first  year  credit  may  be 
obtained  for  the  work  of  a  single  semester. 

THE  SPECIALIZED  COURSE.  OR  GROUP.  SYSTEM 

A  Specialized,  or  group,  course  is  one  in  which  the 
student  is  required  to  pursue  a  single  line  of  study  for 
three  consecutive  years,  in  addition  to  doing  the  prescribed 
work  and  writing  a  thesis.  At  least  twenty  hours'  work  in 
the  chosen  subject  must  be  done  before  the  beginning  o( 
the  senior  year.  No  student  may  he  enrolled  in  a  special- 
ized course  without  the  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  he  wishes  to  do  his  principal  work. 
The  subject  in  which  the  thirty  hours'  work  is  required 
is  called  the  student's  major,  and  must  be  chosen  from  the 
list  of  major  elcctives  (p.  76.) 

As  a  rule,  only  those  students  who  take  a  specialized 

•See  for  eJomple  CWil   Engintering   i6,  p.   »oi. 
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course  will  be  recommended  from  this  College  for  fellow- 
ships, scholarships,  and  other  university  honors. 


Credit  for  130  hours,  including  the  prescribed  military 
and  physical  training,  tc^ether  with  an  acceptable  thesis,  is 
required  for  graduation  nnder  the  group  system.  Every  stu- 
dent must  take  the  prescribed  subjects.  Not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  his  junior  year  he  must  designate  the  group  in 
wlaich  he  wishes  to  be  enrolled.  He  must  at  that  time  choose 
one  subject  in  the  group  as  his  major,  the  study  of  which, 
alone  or  with  the  subjects  designated  as  specifically  prepara- 
tory to  it,  he  must  pursue  during  the  remaining  two  years, 
and  secure  in  it  at  least  thirty  hours'  credit  in  all.  He  must 
then  select,  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department 
in  which  his  major  subject  belongs,  a  sufficient  number  of 
other  studies  to  yield  him  the  necessary  number  of  hours. 

A  student  in  a  specialized  course  must  also  present  an 
acceptable  thesis.  This  thesis  must  be  on  a  topic  connected 
with  his  major  study,  and  must  present  the  results  of  inves- 
tigation made  during  the  last  year  of  the  student's  course. 
The  work  of  investigation  must  be  the  required  work  in  the 
major  subject,  in  whole  or  in  part,  during  the  student's 
senior  year. 

As  in  the  general  course  system,  no  credit  is  given  for 
parts  of  courses,  and  at  least  one  full  year's  work  must  be 
done  by  those  who  begin  a  foreign  language,  in  order  to 
secure  any  credit  therefor.  The  same  work  may  not  be 
credited  both  as  major  and  minor. 

The  groups  are  as  follows : 

The  Classical  Group,  including  Greek  and  Latin  as  the 
major  subjects.  One  of  these  languages  must  be  taken  for 
thirty,  the  other  for  twenty,  hours. 

The  English  Group,  including  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages,' Students  in  this  group  must  take  two  years  of 
French  or  German  before  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year, 
or  must  be  able  to  read  one  of  these  languages  easily.    Those 
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who  elect  the  course  in  language  must  have  at  least  two 
years  of  German. 

The  German  and  Romanic  Language  Group.  Either 
German  or  French  may  be  taken  as  a  major,  but  twenty 
hours'  credit  in  the  other  must  be  secured.  Besides  the 
required  work  in  English,  all  students  must  elect  additional 
English  sufficient  to  make  a  total  of  at  least  ten  hours.  Stu- 
dents of  marked  ability,  who  take  French  as  a  major,  are 
advised  to  take  the  courses  offered  in  Spanish  or  Italian. 

The  Latin  and  Modern  Language  Croup,  including  Latin, 
German,  and  French.  Twenty  hours'  credit  must  be  ob- 
tained in  the  language  chosen  for  a  minor. 

The  Philosophical  Group,  including  education,  itiathc- 
matics,  philosophy,  and  psychology,  as  major  subjects.  In 
this  group  the  second  year  of  the  student's  work  is  devoted 
to  studies  specifically  preparatory  to  the  principal  subject, 
which  is  itself  taken  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year. 

Students  in  this  group  who  make  philosophy  a  major 
must,  in  the  second  year,  make  ten  hours  of  credit  from 
among  these  subjects:  Anthropology,  psychology,  econom- 
ics 17  (sociolc^),  Greek  15. 

Those  who  make  psychology  their  major  subject  must, 
in  their  second  year,  make  ten  hours  from  among  these  sub- 
jects: economics  17;  philosophy  2,  6,  8;  physiology  4. 

When  ediicaiion  is  the  major,  the  work  specifically  pre- 
paratory is  outlines  of  philosophy  (philosophy  2,  3,  4),  and 
elementary  and  educational  psychology. 

Those  students  who  take  mathematics  as  their  major 
work  must  take  the  courses  in  mathematics  numbered  i,  i, 
6,  8a,  8b,  ID,  11.  15.  16,  77,  and  may  elect  as  many  more  as 
they  choose.  They  must  also  make  twenty  hours'  credit  in 
either  German  or  French. 

The  Political  Science  Group,  including  economics,  his- 
tory, and  science  of  government.  All  students  in  this  group 
must  take  the  three  elementary  courses :  history  i ,  economics 
la  and  ib.  and  science  of  government  i ;  and  must  also  se- 
cure five  hours  in  physiography,  and  at  least  three  hours  in 
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philosophy,  selected  from  courses  i,  2,  3,  and  4,  They  must 
also  take  at  least  one  year's  work  in  either  French  or  Ger- 
man, before  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  or  must  fur- 
nish satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  to  use  at  least  one 
of  the  languages. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SUBJECTS 


Advanced  Algebra  (Math.  1,  2) ;  2  or  3  hours. 
English  I ;  4  hours. 

French  1,  German  I  and  3>  Greek  1,  2,  or  Latin  I ;  one  year. 
Geometry,  Sohd  and  Spherical;  3  hours. 
History  I.  or  11  and  one  semester  of  2;  6  hours. 
Logic  (Philosophy  la  or  ib)  :  3  hours. 
Military  I,  2;  5  hours. 
Physical  Training — 
For  men,  2  hours. 
For  women,  3  hours. 
Natural   Science;   8-10  hours. 
•Rhetoric   i,  3;    «>  hours. 
Trigonometry  (Math.  3.  4) ;  3  or  2  hours. 

ELECTIVE 

KA/OX  BLIOTITXB 

Following  are  the  subjects  which  may  be  elected  as  ma- 
jors.t  Minor  work  may  be  elected  from  those  not  chosen 
as  majors. 


Education. 

Mathematics. 

English. 

Philosophy. 

French. 

Psychology. 

German. 

Rhetoric. 

Greek. 

Science  of   Govemmenl. 

History. 

•  S[ud«itB    who    s*cur* 

an    average 

Kiiienler    grade   of   8;    per   cent 

Rhetork  .  ttt  «cu»«l  from  Rhetoric  3 

t  S«  pp.  7».  73- 
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ItaOR    BLB0HTE6 


The  necessary  number  of  hours  additional  to  those  pro- 
vided for  in  the  prescribed  subjects  and  the  chosen  major 
electives,  may  be  secured  from  any  of  the  subjects  listed 
above  as  major  electives,  or  from  any  other  subjects  offered 
in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  or  in  the  College  of 
Science,  the  requirements  for  which  the  student  can  meet. 
Subjects  offered  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  but 
not  included  among  the  major  electives,  are  Art  and  De- 
sign.J  anthropology.  Comparative  Literature  and  Philology, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Physical  Training.  §  The  following 
subjects  from  the  offerings  in  other  colleges  and  schools 
of  the  University  may  also  be  taken  as  minors: 

Domestic  Architecture  (Arch.  28) ;  History  of  Architecture 
(Arch.  27);  Household  Science,  all  courses;  Law:  Constitutional 
Law  {Law  2a) ;  Elements  of  Jurisprudence  (Law  A)  ;  International 
Law  (Law  23)  ;  Municipal  Corporations  (Law  24)  ;  Roman  Law 
(Law  27);  Library  Science:  Book-Making  (Lib.  Sci.  9)  ;  History 
of  Libraries  (Lib.  Sci  7);  General  Reference  (Lib.  Sci.  12); 
Music:  Histoir  of  Music  (Mus,  i)  ;  Orchestra  (Mus.  8);  Choral 
Sodety  (Mus.  8);  Thremmatology. 

•COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

All  the  prescribed  subjects  except  science  must  be  HtUshed 
by  the  end  of  sophomore  year.  The  science  may  be  deferred 
until  junior  year.  The  following  statement  gives  the  years 
and  semesters  in  which  the  subjects  occur : 


Plfteen  to  eighteen  hours'  work  a  week,  exclusive  of 
military  and  physical  training,  must  be  chosen  each  semester 
from  among  the  following  subjects :  those  in  italics  must  be 
in  the  list  chosen; 


t  tfau   twenty  boura  of   Art  md  D^rigD  dCT  "m  tamted  tor 
B  Itaa   five   hour*  of   pbTMical   training,   iocludiiif  the   kmoimt 
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First  Semester — 
History:    Medixval  and  Modem  European  History  (Hist,  i)  ; 
a  hours. 

Language  and  Literature:     English  i  or  2,  4  hours;  French   i. 
or  German,  i,  or  Grctk  i,  or  Latin  i,  4  hours;  Rhetoric  1,  3  hours. 
Mathematics:      Advanced    Algebra   and   Trigonometry    (Malh. 
1  and  3,  or  2  and  4)  ;  5  hours. 

Military:     Drill  (Mil.  2) ;  I  hour. 

Natural  Science:    Astronomy  5;  Botany  2;  Chemistry  i;  En- 
tomology I,  2,  4;  Physiography  1 ;  Zoi>1ogy  10;  4  or  5  hours. 
Physical  Training^^ 
For  men — Physical  Training  1,  3 ;  i  hour. 
For  women — Physical  Training  7,  9;  2  hours. 
Second  Semester — 
History:     Mediai^val  and  Modem  European  History  (Hist.  1). 
3  hours,  continued;  or  English  History  (Hist  11),  4  hours. 

Language  and  Literature:     English  i  or  2,  4  hours;  French  1, 
or  German  3,  or  Greek  2,  or  Latin  I,  continued  as  begun  in  the- 
first  semester;  4  hours.     Rhetoric  1,  continued;  3  hours. 
Mathematics :     Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry ;  3  hours. 
Military:     Tactics  and  Drill   (Mil.  I,  2>  ;  2  hours. 
Natural  Science:     Astronomy  4;   Botany  i;  Chemistry   la,  2, 
2a,  3a,  or  3b;  Entomology  1.  3,  4;  Geology  3;  Physics  2;  Physiology 
4;  or  Zoology  1 ;  4  or  5  hours. 
Physical   Training— 
For  men — Physical  Training  i,  3;  i  hour. 
For  women — Physical  Training  7 ;   I  hour. 


Fifteen  to  eighteen  hours'  work  per  week,  exclusive  at 
military  and  physical  training,  must  be  chosen  each  semester. 
This  work  must  include  all  of  the  prescribed  subjects  which 
were  not  taken  in  freshman  year,  except  science.  Those 
who  elected  history  1 1  as  part  of  the  prescribed  work  must 
take  one  semester  of  history  2  this  year.  (See  p.  76,  and 
the  classification  under  first  year.)  If  the  science  is  taken  in 
this  year  zoology  11  may  be  elected,  in  addition  to  the  sci- 
ence courses  listed  above. 
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COURSE   PREPARATORY   TO   LAW 

The  following  subjects  must  be  taken: — 

Logic:     (Phil.  la  first  semesMr,  or  Phil,  ib  second  s 

Mitilary:     Drill   (Mil,  a)   both  semesters;  2  hours. 
Rhetoric:*     English  Composition    (Rhet.   3)  ;  first  or  second 

The  remaining  hours  may  be  made  up  by  the  electic«i 
of  any  subjects  the  requirements  for  which  the.  student  can 
meet. 

TaiBD  Aim  TOnXTH  YXASS 

The  studies  of  these  are  all  elective,  except  that  the  re- 
quired science  must  be  taken  in  the  third  year  if  it  has  noi 
been  taken  before.  Thremmatology  may  be  taken  in  the 
third  year  as  part  of  the  science  required. 

LEGAL  STUDY  AND  COLLEGE  WORK 

By  a  proper  selection  of  his  studies  it  is  possible  for  a 
prospective  law  student  to  take  both  his  degree  in  arts  and 
his  degree  in  law  in  six  years.  A  student  who  intends  to 
do  this  should  announce  his  purpose  not  later  than  the  be- 
ginning of  his  sophomore  year,  and  is  advised  to  enroll  in 
the  political  science  group,  and  elect  the  law  subjects  which 
are  accepted  towards  the  arts'  degree.  He  should  first  do  all 
the  work  prescribed  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
(see  pp.  73,  74)  ;  he  shoidd  then  take  studies  sufficient  to 
leave  him  not  more  than  fifteen  hours'  credit  to  make  in  the 
senior  year  of  his  college  course.  The  student  during  this 
year  should  enrol!  in  tlie  College  of  Law  and  take  the  first 
year's  work  there.  Of  this  work  ten  hours,  but  no  more, 
may  be  counted  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  as  part 
of  the  fifteen  hours  remaining  to  be  taken  for  the  arts,  de- 
gree. These  ten  hours  must  be  in  contracts  (Law  i)  an<l 
j-cal  property  (Law  3). 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  lake  this  law  work  for 
credit  toward  the  arts'  degree  until  their  senior  year. 

'  For  Hudenta  who  did  not  get  ■  grade  of  Sj  in  Rhetoric  i,  both  wma- 
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A  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  for  every  law  subject, 
except  those  named  on  page  239,  taken  by  students  who  do 
not  pay  the  regular  law  school  fees. 

SPECIAL  COURSE  PREPARATORY  TO  LAW 

This  course  is  suggested  as  a  suitable  one  for  students 
who  do  not  intend  to  take  the  degree  of  A.B.  before  enter- 
ing the  College  of  Law.  Prospective  law  students,  who 
wish  to  get  their  arts'  degree  first,  should  arrange  their  work 
as  suggested  in  the  statement  about  "Legal  Study  and  Col- 
lege Work."  If  a  student  can  spend  but  two  years  in  pre- 
liminary study  he  will  do  well  to  take  the  following  course : 


1,  English  Economic  History  (Econ.  lb) ;  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  European  Hbtory  (Hist,  i);  Political  Institutions  (Gov. 
i) :  Jurisprudence  (Law  A.);  Mathematics  2,  4;  Rbetoric  and 
Themes  (Rhet.  i). 

2.  English  Literature  (Eng.  i  or  2)  ;  Mediieval  and  Modem 
European  History  (Hist,  i) ;  Political  Institutions  (Gov.  i);  Juris- 
prudence (Law  A.)  ;  Rhetoric  and  Themes  (Rhet  i). 

BXOOSD  TXAB 

1.  Economics  la ;  American  History  (Hist.  3) ;  or  English 
Constitutional  History  (Hist.  4) ;  or  Historical  Introduction  to 
Contemporary  Politics  (Hist.  2) ;  Oral  Discussions  (Rhet.  5) ; 
Public  Speaking  (Rhet.  7b.) 

2.  Five  iiours  in  economics  from  these  courses :  Money  and 
Banking  (Econ.  3)  ;  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  (Econ.' 
4) :  Public  Finance  (Econ.  5) ;  The  Transportation  Problem  (Econ. 
8) ;  American  History  (Hist.  3) ;  or  English  Constitutional  His- 
tory' (Hi.=l.  4) ',  or  Historical  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Politics 
(Hist,  z);  Oral  Discussions  (Rhet.  5);  Public  Speaking  (Rhet. 
7b). 

If  a  student  can  spend  but  one  year  in  preliminary  worl; 
he  should  select  from  the  above  course  such  subjects  as  he 
is  prepared  for. 
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PREPARATION   FOR  TEACHING 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching 
are  advised  to  enroll  in  the  group  (pp.  74-6)  in  which 
occur  the  special  subjects  they  wish  to  teach.  It  is  possible 
for  a  student  so  to  combine  the  studies  of  the  group  he 
enters  with  electives  in  pedagogy  and  psychology  as  to  give 
him  both  the  necessary  knowledge  of  his  specialties  and 
the  desirable  pedagogical  preparation. 

As  a  rule,  students  who  arrange  their  courses  of  study 
with  reference  to  teaching  particular  subjects  will  have 
the  preference  in  recommendations  to  positions  calling  for 
teachers  of  those  subjects. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

AST  Ant  DXUftV 

-  It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  of  art  and  design  to. 
offer  courses  that  will  assist  students  in  their  University 
studies,  cultivate  their  esthetic  taste,  and  equip  them  for 
future  art  work. 

The  department  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
University,  has  broadened  its  courses  of  study  and  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  its  instructors  so  that  it  now  offers 
many  courses  in  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  and  design, 
making  it  possible  for  any  University  student,  without  addi- 
tional expense,  to  secure  valuable  instruction  in  art. 

All  the  courses  of  the  department  are  also  open  to  spe- 
cial students  of  art.  These  students  enjoy  opportunities 
beyond  the  reach  of  students  in  the  usual  art  school,  since 
the  work  of  other  departments  of  the  University  is  open  to 
them  without  additional  expense. 

On  account  of  the  close  connection  of  the  department 
of  art  and  design  with  the  other  departments  of  the 
University,  students  may  specialize  in  the  artistic  sides 
of  their  chosen  courses  of  study,  and  students  wishing 
to  become  teadiers  of  drawing  or  of  manual  training  in 
the  public  schools  may  arrange  courses  to  suit  their  individ- 
ual needs.  ' 

...  ...Google 
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oomz&oi 
Courses  in  commerce,  business  administration,  and  ac- 
counts will  be  offered  next  year.    A  special  circular  describ- 
ing these  courses  will  be  issued  in  April. 


The  work  in  economics  for  undergraduates  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  student  chti  take  a  continuous  course  for 
from  one  to  three  years.  The  courses  are  designed  to 
cover  as  large  a  field  as  possible  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  and  to  present  all  disputed  matters  from  different 
points  of  view. 

Minor  courses  in  sociology  are  provided  for  in  the 
dcpartmenL 

EDOOAIIOV 

The  department  of  education  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  prospective  secondary  school  teacher,  and  of  the  prospec- 
tive city  superintendent.  The  norma!  schools  of  our  state 
are  well  equipped  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  elementary 
schools,  and  it  is  intended  that  this  worlt  shall  be  supple- 
mented, though  not  duplicated,  here.  The  department  works 
in  conjunction  with  others  of  the  University  in  directing  the 
student's  energies  in  such  a  way  that  the  technical  prepara- 
tion to  teach  a  special  group  of  high  school  subjects  may  l)c 
combined  with  the  proper  pedagogical  training.  Special 
problems  in  research  and  investigation  are  offered  to  gradu- 
ate students. 

The  department  possesses  a  pedagogical  library  an<l 
mu.'ieum,  which  is  a  unique  feature.  It  contains  various 
materials  of  interest  and  value  to  the  student  of  the  theory 
and  art  of  teaching,  and  forms  a  working  pedagf^cal  labo- 
ratory. 

EVOUSH  LAHOITAeE  AlTD  LITEXATtTBS 

The  courses  are  designed  to  give  a  continuous  view  of 
the  twofold  subject  from  the  earliest  times  .to  our  own  day. 
In  jimior  and  senior  years  courses  are  offered  in  both  lines, 
so  that  students,  having  had  the  fundamental  work  of  the 
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sophomore  year,  may,  if  desired,  confine  themselves  either 
to  philology  or  to  literature.  The  aim  in  the  study  of 
literature  is  to  approach  the  works  of  an  author  from  the 
philosophical,  emotional,  and  esthetic,  as  well  as  from  the 
merely  linguistic  and  historical  points  of  view. 


(See  Romanic  Langfiiages,  p.  87.) 


Four  years  of  instruction  are  offered  in  this  subject. 
By  alternating  the  work  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  pro- 
vision is  made  that  students  whose  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage at  entrance  enables  them  to  begin  with  the  third 
year's  work  can  pursue  the  subject  throughout  their 
course.  The  work  of  the  first  and  second  years  is  intended 
to  give  the  student  the  best  possible  reading  knowledge. 
In  the  second  semester  of  the  second  year  an  opportunity 
is  offered  those  whose  special  interest  in  the  language  is 
as  a  tool  in  scientific  or  technical  studies,  to  read  some  work 
of  a  scientific  character  Ability  to  translate  readily  and 
accurately  is,  in  ^11  cases,  especially  emphasized. 

The  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  consists  of  a 
critical  study  of  the  classic  poets  and  modem  writers,  and 
of  lectures  in  German  literature. 

OOTIBHKENT   (SOIEITOS  Or) 

The  courses  in  science  of  government  are  planned 
with  two  purposes  in  view:  (i)  to  give,  in  conjunction 
with  the  instruction  in  economics,  history  and  public  law 
that  information  and  training  which  are  requisite  to  intelli- 
gent citizenship;  and  (2)  to  afford  opportunities  for  ad- 
vanced work  to  those  who  may  desire  more  thorough  prep- 
aration, either  for  active  political  life  or  preliminary  to  the 
study  of  law. 

»BSKK 

The  general  purposes  of  the  courses  laid  out  in  this  sub- 
ject are,  first,  to  teach  the  Greek  language;  second,  to  train 
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students  to  appreciate  its  literature ;  and  third,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  those  numerous  problems  in  the  history,  thought, 
and  institutions  of  the  Greeks  which  illustrate  similar  phe- 
nomena noticeable  among  ourselves.  To  accomplish  the  first 
object,  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  principles  of  grammar, 
particularly  by  making  the  syntax  appear  as  the  expression 
of  orderly  mental  procedure,  and  by  continual  practice  in 
extemporaneous  translation.  The  second  is  effected  by  a 
study  of  the  surroundings  and  spirit  of  an  author,  and  of 
those  literary  devices  which  give  character  to  his  produc- 
tions. The  third  end  is  reached  through  familiar  talks  upon 
suitable  topics  as  they  are  met. 


In  the  courses  offered  by  this  department  the  effort  is 
made,  not  merely  to  give  students  a  gener^  knowlecfee 
of  historical  facts,  but  also  to  give  them  some  conception 
of  the  aims  and  methods  of  historical  science,  and  of  the 
materials  with  which  it  deals.  To  this  end  exercises  in  his- 
torical investigation,  more  or  less  elementary,  form  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  work  in  all  the  higher  undergraduate 
courses,  as  well  as  in  the  seminaries.  • 


The  work  of  this  department  aims  to  be  at  once  scientific, 
artistic,  and  practical.  It  is  intended  to  afford  training  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  home,  A  fuller 
description  is  given  on  page  130.  AH  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment counts  towards  the  arts*  degree. 


(See  Romanic  Languages,  p.  87.) 
LAm 

The  courses  at  present  offered  in  Latin  are  eleven  in 
number  and  extend  over  four  years.  The  first  year's  instruc- 
tion is,  as  far  as  needed,  grammatical,  prominence  being 
given  to  Latin  writing  as  the  best  method  of  acquiring  a 
mastery  of  the  language. 
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As  soon  as  this  preliminary  work  is  done,  the  attention  is 
directed  to  two  ends.  The  first  is  the  acquisition  of  power 
to  read  the  language  with  ease  and  pleasure.  The  thought 
is  constantly  emphasized  that  students  are  not  simply  read- 
ing Latin — they  are  reading  some  of  the  great  literary  mas- 
terpieces of  the  world,  and  should  enjoy  them  as  such.  The 
second  aim  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  daily  life  of 
the  Romans ;  to  make  his  home  life  vivid  and  his  political 
life  a  reality. 

The  courses  offered  include  a  teachers'  class,  the  work 
of  which  is  based  on  the  needs  of  those  teaching  prepara- 
tory Latin,  and  methods  of  presentation,  difficulties,  aims, 
and  results  are  discussed.  The  members  of  the  class  do 
the  work  which  they,  as  teachers,  should  require  of  their 
pupils,  and  at  Intervals  take  charge  of  the  recitation. 


All  the  courses  offered  by  the  department  of  mathematics 
are  open  to  the  students  of  the  College  of  Literature  ami 
Arts.  These  courses  are  so  arranged  that  a  student  may 
take  continuous  work  in  the  subject  for  from  one  to  four 
years.  They  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  (a)  those 
students  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  for  its  disciplinary 
value,  or  as  an  element  of  a  liberal  education;  (b)  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  to  teach  mathematics  in  high  schools  and 
colleges;  (c)  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  sufficient  com- 
mand of  the  science  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  investi- 
gation, as,  for  example,  in  its  application  to  the  study  of 
statistics,  economics,  life  insurance,  etc.  For  specialized 
courses  see  philosophical  group,  p.  75. 

WLITABT   BOUNCE 

The  work  of  the  department  of  military  science  is  pre- 
scribed for  all  male  students  of  the  Colleges  of  Literature 
and  Arts,  Engineering,  Science,  and  Agriculture.  A  full 
description  of  the  work  offered  and  of  the  aims  and  scope 
of  the  department  will  be  found  farther  on  in  the  catalog. 
CSee  p.  297.) 
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The  work  in  this  department  includes  history  of  philos- 
ophy,, metaphysics,  ethics,  and  logic,  and  is  so  arranged  that 
the  student  may  take  a  continuous  course  for  either  one  or 
two  years. 

The  courses  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
make  philosophy  their  specialty,  and  also  of  those  who  desire 
aTi  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  a  means  of  general  cul- 
ture. It  is  the  constant  aim  to  emphasize  the  meaning  and 
interest  of  philosophy  and  the  relations  of  its  problems  to 
tlic  life  of  man.  The  department  for  the  present  offers 
courses  in  anthropology. . 

FHTuoAL  iKAnmre 

The  work  of  this  department  is  offered  to  all  students 
in  the  University.  Consequently  the  department  properly 
belongs  in  all  the  colleges.  A  full  description  of  its  aim  and 
scope  is  given  fart^er  on.     (See  p.  298.) 

.    «8T0H0L0aT 

Besides  the  opportunity  offered  in  this  department  for 
■scientific  training  and  original  research,  there  is  also  given  a 
basis  for  general  culture.  The  student  is  taught  to  observe 
psychic  phenomena  in  himself  and  in  his  social  surround- 
ings, both  individual  and  collective,  and  is  thus  given  a 
standpoint  from  which  to  approach  .social  and  ethical  ques- 
tions intelligently. 

Historically,  psychology  is  treated  with  a  view  to  giving 
the  student  a  connected  idea  of  the  development  of  the  sub- 
ject. Its  experimental  development  and  recent  phases  are 
given  special  attention,  with  particular  comment  upon  the 
probable  lines  of  its  future  development,  and  the  place  in 
human  economy  which  it  aims  to  fill. 

BEETOSIO  AHS   OBATOBT 

The  object  of  the  courses  in  this  department  is  to  ac- 
tiuaiut  the  student  with  (he  principles  of  rhetoric,  to  teach 
him  correctness  and  effectiveness  in  the  writing  of  English, 
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and  to  give  him  some  practice  in  the  oral  expression  of  his 
ideas.  The  shbject  matter  is  presented  by  means  of  text- 
books and  lectures,  though  more  emphasis  is  put  upon  prac- 
tice than  upon  theory. 

KOMANIO  LUffiUAOEB  AlTD  UTXRATUaSI 

This  department  offers  four  years  of  instruction  in 
French  and  one  year  each  in  Spanish  and  Italian.  In  the 
elementary  courses  the  main  object  is  to  give  the  studeni 
correct  pronunciation,  grammatical  knowledge,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  read  the  languages  with  facility.  In  the  second  year 
attention  is  especially  directed  to  various  phases  of  nine- 
teenth century  literature ;  effort  is  made  to  ground  the  stu- 
dent thoroughly  in  the  modern  idiom,  and  lectures  are  given 
upon  the  outlines  of  French  literature.  The  work  of  the 
third  year  is  a  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Ability  to  understand  readily  spoken  French  is 
requisite  for  admission  to  this  course.  The  field  of  the 
fourth  year's  work  is  literature  and  society  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  graduate  course  is  offered  in  Old  French ;  some 
of  the  more  important  texts  are  studied,  and  attention  is 
given  to  the  origins  of  the  language. 

BOOIOLOST 

See  courses  15  and  17  under  economics,  p.  2to.  See 
also  for  allied  courses,  anthropology,  p.  177,  and  philoso- 
phv,  p.  264. 

BPAXIBH 

(  See  Romanic  Languages  above.) 
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AIMS  AND  SCOPE 

The  purposes  of  the  College  of  Engineering  are  thor- 
oughly to  prepare  men  for  the  professions  of  engineering 
and  architecture,  and  also  to  offer  a  first-rate  training  for 
future  managers  of  great  business  enterprises.  The  dif- 
ferent courses  must  therefore  comprise  both  general  and 
technical  studies.  A  primary  requisite  of  success  is  the 
ability  to  present  briefly  and  clearly  ideas  in  terse,  correct, 
and  vigorous  English.  A  large  fund  of  general  knowledge 
is  now  essential  to  every  professional  man  in  order  to  main- 
tain proper  influence  among  business  men.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  social  customs  and  life  is  equally  helpful.     .  . 

The  marked  tendency  now  toward  specialization  requires 
the  graduate  to  be  able  successfully  to  enter  any  specialty  of 
his  profession,  thus  requiring  both  breadth  and  thorough- 
ness in  his  technical  training,  with  frequent  applications  to 
practical  problems.  Employers  have  no  time  to  educate 
assistants  in  the  details  of  their  work. 

But  a  solid  foundation  in  mathematics  is  slill  indis- 
pensable, and  this  science  is  so  presented  as  to  be  most  prac- 
tically useful.  Since  a  great  part  of  the  most  valuable 
k-nowledge  is  found  only  in  foreign  languages,  the  graduate 
should  be  able  to  read  such  technical  works  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  rapid  advances  in  modem  engineering. 

The  time  devoted  to  technical  studies  increases  during 
the  courses,  and  occupies  more  than  half  the  period  of  Uni- 
versity attendance. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Text-lxxiks  arc  used  for  theory,  facts,  and  data,  since  (if 
enriched  by  notes  and  additions)  they  afterwards  form  the 
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Applied  Mechanics  (Theo.  and  App.  Mech.  4) ;  Wood  Con- 
1  (Arch  2)  ;  The  Orders  of  Architecture  (Arch.  8)  ;  Piiys- 
ics  1 ;  Monthly  Problems  (Arch.  9) ;  Art  and  Design  8a ;  Rhetoric 
z;  Military  2. 

2.  Strength  of  Materials  (Theo.  and  App.  Mech.  5) ;  Masonry 
and  Metal  Construction  (Arch.  3)  ;  Requirements  and  Planning  of 
Buildings  (Arch.  15);  Physics  I;  Monthly  Problems  (Arch.  9); 
Art  and  Design  8a;  Rhetoric  2;  Military  2. 

TUM  7Mr 

1.  History  of  Architecture  (Arch.  6)  ;  Details  of  Styles  (Arch. 
7)  ;  Architectural  Seminary  (Arch.  Il)  ;  Sanitary  Construction 
(Arch.  4)  ;  Architectural  Designing  (Arch.  !?) ;  Chemistry  I,  or 
Economics  la;  Monthly  Problems  (Arch.  q). 

2.  History  ot  Architecture  (Arch.  6)  ;  Details  of  Styles  (Arch. 
7)  ;  Architectural  Seminary  (Arch.  11)  ;  Graphic  Statics  and  Roofs 
(Arch.  5)  ;  Architectural  Composition  (Arch.  18) ;  Working  Draw- 
ings and  Residence  Design  (Arch.  10,  16) ;  Monthly  Problems 
(Arch.  9). 

rnnrth  Tm* 

1.  Superintendence,  Estimates  and  Specifications  (Arch.  13); 
Heating  and  Ventilation  (Arch.  13)  ;  Renaissance  Design  (Arch. 
22)  ;  Gothic  and  Romanesque  Design  (Arch.  23,  24) ;  Mural  Deco- 
ration (Arch.  28). 

2.  Design  of  Ornament  (Arch:  25)  ;  Mural  Decoration  (Arch. 
28);  Surveying  (Civil  Eng'g  10);  Thesis. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ENGINEERING 
This  course  of  study  prepares  graduates  for  professional 
practice  as  architects,  structural  designers  and  computers, 
as  well  as  superintendents  of  construction.  It  is  intended 
for  students  who  prefer  the  structural  and  mathematical 
side  of  the  profession  to  its  artistic  side,  and  who  desire  to 
pursue  the  full  engineering  course  in  mathematics  and  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  iron  and  steel  ccm- 
struction  now  employed  in  buildings.  It  differs  from  the 
architectural  course  principally  in  the  addition  of  a  second 
year  of  mathematics  and  of  a  year    of    study   in    bridge 
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analysis  and  design,  and  in  devoting  considerably  less  time 
to  architectural  drawing  and  design. 

oovBBs  or  nrBTBvanoK 

Rfqmred  for  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Architectural  Engineering 

tizwt  Tmt 

1.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Math.  2,  4);  Letter- 
ing, Elements  of  Drafting,  Sketching  and  Working  Drawings 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  la,  lb,  ic) ;  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g 
i),  or  Free-hand  Drawing  or  Modeling  (Arch.  20  or  21)  ;  French  I, 
or  (}«Troan  i  or  4;*  Military  2;  Physical  Training  i,  3  or  7. 

2.  Analytical  Geometry  (Math.  6)  ;  Descriptive  Geometry 
(Drawing,  Gen,  Eng'g  2);  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i);  or 
Free-hand  Drawing  (Arch.  20  or  21) ;  or  Architectural  Perspective 
(Arch.  14)  ;  French  I,  or  German  3  or  5  or  6;  Military  I,  2;  Physi- 
cal Training  I,  3  or  7. 

Btoond  Yew 

1.  Differential  Calculus  (Math.  7)  1  Wood  Construction  (Arch. 
2) ;  The  Orders  of  Architecture  (Arch.  8>  ;  Physics  i,  3;  Rhetoric 
2;  Military  3. 

2.  Integral  Calculus  (Math.  9)  ;  Masonry  and  Metal  Construc- 
tion (Arch.  3) ;  Requirements  and  Planning  of  Buildings  (Arch. 
15)  ;  Physics  I,  3;  Rhetoric  2;  Military  2. 

ThiiA  TwT 

1.  Analytical  Mechanics  and  Resistance  of  Materials  (Theo. 
and  App.  Mech.  I,  2a) ;  Hbtory  of  Architecture  (Arch.  6)  ;  Archi- 
tectural Seminary  (Arch.  11);  Sanitary  Construction  (Arch.  4); 
Chemistry  I. 

2.  Resistance  of  Materials,  Hydraulics  (Theo.  and  App.  Mech. 
2b,  3)  ;  History  of  Architecture  (Arch.  6) ;  Architectural  Seminary 
(Arch.  11);  Graphic  Statics  and  Roofs  (Arch,  s)  ;  Chemistry  r6. 

Taora  TMt 

t.  Superintendence,  Estimates,  and  Specifications  (Arch.  12)  ; 
Heating  and  Ventilation  (Arch.  13) ;  Architectural  Engineering 
(Arch.  19)  ;  Bridge  Analysis  and  Details  (Civil  Eng'g  12,  13). 

2.     Working  Drawings   (Arch.   10)  ;  Residence  Design   (Arch. 

*  En(li>h    mar    be    taken  '  inBteul    b;    atudoita    vho    ba*e    presented    6 
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i6);  Bridge  Details  and  Design  (Civil  Eng'g  13.  14):  Sarveying 
(Gvil  £01*2  10)  ;  Thesis. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

The  design  in  this  department  is  to  furnish  a  course  of 
theoretical  instruction,  accompanied  and  illustrated  by  a 
lai^  amount  of  practice,  which  \^ill  enable  the  student  to 
enter  intellig;ently  upcnt  the.  various  duties  of  the  civil  engi- 
neer. While  the  instruction  aims  to  be  practical  by  giving 
the  student  information  and  practice  directly  applicable  in 
his  future  professional  work,  the  prime  object  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties.  The  power  to  acquire  infor- 
mation and  the  ability  to  use  it  are  held  to  be  of  far  greater 
value  than  any  amount  of  so-called  practical  knowledge. 


This  department  has  an  extensive  equipment  of  com- 
passes, engineers'  transits,  solar  transits,  levels, — ordinary 
and  precise, — plane  tables,  sextants,  chronometers,  barom- 
eters, etc.  For  the  lecture  room,  the  department  is  pro- 
vided with  a  collection  of  structural  shapes  and  with  full- 
sized  joints  of  an  actual  railroad  bridge,  sections  of  colimins, 
eye-bars,  etc.,  and  a  collecticm  of  lithographs,  photographs, 
and  blue-prints  of  bridges  and  buildings. 

The  cement  laboratory  occupies  rooms  in  Engineering 
Hall,  and  is  provided  with  slate  tables,  testing  machines, 
molding  machines,  sieves,  etc.,  and  sample  barrels  of  hy- 
draulic cement,  varieties  of  sand,  and  other  necessary  ma- 
terials. 

ooFRSK  or  ivsTBironov 
Required  for  Degree  of  BS.  in  Civil  Engineering 


I.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigcinometr7  (Math,  a,  4)  ;  Letter- 
ing, Eleroents  of  Drafting,  Sketching  and  Working  Drawings 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  la,  ib,  ic)  ;  Shop  Practice   (Mech.  Eng'g 
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i)  ;  French  i,  or  German  i  or  4;*  Military  2;  Physical  Training 
I.  3. 

2.  Analytical  Geometry  (Math.  6) ;  Descriptive  Geometry 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  2) :  Shop  Praciice  (Mcch,  En^'g  1)  ;  French 
I,  or  German  3  or  5  or  6;  Military  i.  2;  Physical  Training  1,  3. 

■Mvaa  Tmt 

1.  Differential  Calculus  (Math.  7) ;  Surveying  (Gvil  Eng's 
21);  Physics  I,  3;  Rhetoric  2;  Military  2. 

2.  Integral  Calculus  (Math,  g) ;  Topographical  Surveying 
(Civil  Eng'g  82) ;  Railroad  Curves  (Civil  Eng'g  23) ;  Physics  I, 
3;  Rhetoric  2;  Military  2. 

IhiMl  T*ar 

1.  Analytical  Mechanics,  and  Resistance  of  Materials  (Theo. 
and  App.  Mech.  I,  2a)  ;  Railroad  Engineering  (Civil  Eng'g  4)  ; 
Chemistry  I ;  Steam  Engines  (Mech.  Eng'g  16). 

2,  Resistance  of  Materials,  and  Hydraulics- (Theo.  and  App. 
Mech.  2b,  3)  :  Graphic  Statics  (Civil  Eng'g  20);  Road  Engineering 
(Mun.  and  San.  Eng'g  i);  Descriptive  and  Practical  Astronomy 
(Aslron.  3,  6) ;  or  Engineering  theology  (Geol,  13)  ;  Steam  Boilers 
(Mech.  Eng'g  17)  ;   Railroad  Structures   (Civil  Eng'g  19). 


1.  Bridge  Analysis  (Civil  Eng'g  12);  and  Bridge  Details 
(Civil  Eng'g  13)  ;  Masonry  Construction  (Civil  Eng'g  5)  ;  Water 
Supply  Engineering  (Mun.  and  San.  Eng'g  2)  ;  Metal  Structures 
(Civil  Eng'g  24)  ;  Thesis  (Civil  Eng'g  30). 

2.  Bridge  Design  (Civil  Eng'g  14)  ;  Sewerage  (Mun.  and 
San.  Eng'g  3);  Tunneling  (Civil  Eng'g  18);  Economics  2  or  8; 
Engineering  Contracts  and  Specifications  (Civil  Eng'g  16)  ;  Thesis 
(Civil  Eng'g  30). 

ELECTTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

This  is  a  course  in  theoretical  and  applied  electricity. 
The  first  two  years  of  work  are  substantially  the  same  as  in 
the  other  en^neering  courses.    The  last  two  years  include 

indcad    by    studcnU    wtio    have    prcMnted    6 
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in  addition  to  the  regular  electrical  work  courses  in  Theo- 
retical and  Applied  Mechanics  and  Steam  Engineering. 
The  student  is  thoroughly  familiarized  with  principles  and 
their  applications  in  designing  and  in  experimental  and  con- 
structive work. 

EaVIFKEVT 

The  lecture  rooms,  drafting  rooms,  and  laboratories  are 
equipped  with  the  latest  and  best  apparatus.  In  the  dynamo 
laboratory  are  various  sizes  and  types  of  direct  and  alternat- 
ing current  dynamos,  motors,  and  converters ;  transformers 
for  all  classes  of  polyphase  testing;  direct  and  alternating 
current  switch-boards,  of  eight  marble  panels  each,  with 
every  appliance  for  expeditious  handling  of  electric  currents. 
Stock,  tools,  and  instruments  of  best  quality  are  provided 
for  each  line  of  work.  The  standardizing  and  photometry 
rooms,  the  research  and  thesis  rooms  are  equipped  as  may 
be  required  for  special  and  advanced  work.  The  workshop 
of  this  department  is  fitted  for  the  several  branches  of  elec- 
trical construction.  Power  is  supplied  from  the  storage 
battery  installation  of  this  department  and  from  the  Uni- 
versity electric  light  and  power  plant,  whose  direct  and  alter- 
nating current  dynamos,  driven  by  steam  engines,  also  afford 
many  facilities  for  experimental  work. 

OOITBBE  OF  INBTBtrOTIOH 

Required  for  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Electrical  Engineerine 


1.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Math,  a,  4)  ;  Letter- 
ing, Elements  of  Drafling,  Sketching  and  Working  Drawings 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  la,  ib,  ic)  ;  French  I,  or  German  I  or  4;* 
Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i)  ;  Military  2;  Physical  Training 
I.  3- 

2.  Analytical  Geometry  (Math.  6) ;  Descriptive  Geometry 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  aa)  ;  French  r,  or  (jerman  3  or  5  or  6;  Shop 
Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i);  Military  1,  2;  Physical  Training  i,  3. 

*  EntUsh  may  be  Ukm  instead  by  slDdent*  who  have  prcicnlcd  6 
credit!  in  one  DiDdeni  fardEn  language  for  adminion  to  tlie  Uaivers'tr 
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1.  Differential  Calculus  (Matb.  7);  Physics  i,  3;  Rhetoric  a; 
Elements  of  Machine  Design  (Mech.  Eng'g  4) ;  Shop  Practice 
(Mech.  Eng'g  3)  ;  Militsr?  2. 

2.  Integral  Calculus  (Math.  9);  Physics  I,  3;  Rhetoric  2; 
Elements  of  Machine  Design  (Mech.  Eng'g  4) ;  Shop  Practice 
(Mech.  Eng'g  2) ;  Military  2. 

TUrd  Tau 

1.  Analytical  Mechanics  and  Resistance  of  Materials  (Theo. 
and  Appl'd  Mech.  1,  2a) ;  Chemistry  1 ;  Electrical  and  Magnetic 
Measurements  (Physics  4);  Dynamo -Electric  Machinery  (Elect, 
Eng'g  16);  Steam  Engines  (Mech.  Eng'g  16). 

Beginning  with  the  first  semester,  1899-00,  the  following  groups 
of  elective  studies  were  opened  to  all  students  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed  work  of 
the  preceding  two  years  and  a  halt,  and  for  which  additional  work 
the  same  degree  will  be  given, 

OBOtlP  I.— SLXOTUOAL  ZHOIHEZBiae 

Regular  Electrical  Course 
Third  Tau 

2.  Resistance  of  Materials,  Hydraulics  (Theo.  and  Appl'd 
Mech.  2b,  3)  ;  Steam  Boilers  (Mech.  Eng'g  17) ;  Dynamo-Electric 
Machinery  (Elect.  Eng'g  16)  ;  Electrical  and  Magnetic  Measure- 
ments (Physics  4) ;  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  (Mech. 
Eng'g  13) ;  Telegraphy  and  Telephony  (Elect.  Eng'g  4) ;  Electrical 
Engineering  Laboratory  (Elect,  Eng'g  22)  1  Electrical  Design 
(Elect  Eng'g  31). 

Tonrth  Xur 

1.  Alternating  Current  Machinery  (Elect,  Eng'g  6);  Alter- 
nating Currents  (Elect.  Eng'g  5)  ;  Electrical  Design  (Elect.  Eng'g 
32)  ;  Seminary  (Elect.  Eng'g  13)  ;  Electric  Transmission  (Elect, 
Eng'g  15) ;  Electric  Lighting  (Elect.  Eng'g  9) ;  Electric  Traction 
(Elect.  Eng'g  10);  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  (Elect. 
Eng'g  23);  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  (Elect.  Eng'g  37); 
Elective  (three  semester  hours)  ;  Thesis. 

2.  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plants  (Elect.  Eng'g  11);  Elec- 
trical Design  (Elect.  Eng'g  32,  33);  Seminary  (Elect.  Eng'g  13); 
Estimates,  Specifications,  and  Superintendenoe  (Mech.  Eng'g  10) ; 
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Economics  2;  Advanced  Electrical  Measuranaiti  (Phrsics  9); 
Electro-Mctallnrgy  (Elect.  Engi'g  12);  Electrical  Engineerins  Lab- 
oratOTy  (Elect  Eng'g  33,  34)  ;  Thesis. 

Ekctro-Pkyiical  Count 
TUrd  Tbit 
2.  Resistance  of  Materials,  Hydraulics  (Theo.  and  Appl'd 
Mecb.  2b,  3);  Steam  Boilers  (Mech.  Eng'g  17);  Dynamo-Electric 
Macbinery  (Elect  Eng'g  16) ;  Electrical  and  Magnetic  Measure- 
ments (Physics  4);  Telegraphy  and  Telephony  (Elect.  Eng'g  4); 
Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  (Elect.  Eng'g  23)  ;  DifTerential 
Equations  (Math.  16). 

FMitb  Tmi 

1.  Altetnating  Current  Machinery  (Elect.  Eng'g  6)  ;  Alter- 
nating Currents  and  Alternating  Current  Transformer  (Elect. 
Eng'g  s)  ;  Electrical  Transmission  (Elect.  Eng'g  15) ;  Electrical 
Design  (Elect.  Eng'g  32)1  Seminary  (Elect  Eng'g  13);  Electrical 
Engineering  Laboratory  (Elect  Eng'g  23) ;  Theory  of  Equations 
(Math.  10)  ;  Least  Squares  (Math.  14) ;  Introduction  to  Theoretical 
Physics  (Physics  6) ;  Thesis. 

2.  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plants  (Elect.  Eng'g  11)  !  Elec- 
trical Design  (Elect.  Eng'g  32) ;  Seminary  (Elect.  Eng'g  13) ; 
Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  (Elect  ^g'g  25)  ;  Calculus  of 
Variations  (Math.  20)  ;  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics  (Phys- 
ics 6)  ;  Investigations  of  Special  Problems  (Physics  7) ;  Thesis. 

ftBOVP   m.— XLEOTBIOAL  KVfilMXBBDrS 
Electro-Chemical  Course 
Thlit  Taar 
a.     Resistance  of  Materials,  Hydraulics    (Theo.  and    Appl'd 
Mech.  2b,  3);  Steam  Boilers  (Mech.  Eng'g  17);  Dynamo-Electric 
Machinery    (Elect.  Eng'g  2}  1   Electrical  and  Magnetic  Measure- 
ments (Physics  4) ;  Qualitative  Analysis  ((Them.  3a). 
Fovrtli  Tut 
1.     Alternating  Current  Machinery   (Elect  Eng'g  6);  Alter- 
nating Currents  and    Alternating    Current    Transformer     (Elect. 
Eng'g  3) ;  Electrical  Distribution  (Elect.  Eng'g  7)  ;  Electrical  De- 
sign (Elect  Eng'g  39)  ;  Seminary  (Elect.  Eng'g  13) ;  QuantiUtlve 
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Analysis  (Chem.  5a)  ;  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics  (Physics 
6) ;  Thesis. 

2,  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plants  (Elect  Eog'g  11);  Elec- 
trical Design  (Elect.  Eng'g  32);  Seminary  (Elect  Bug's  13); 
Electrical  Engineenng  Laboratory  (Elect  Eng'g  21 );  Electro- Met- 
allurgy (Elect.  Eng'g  12)  ;  Electro-Chemical  Analysts  (Chem.  isc, 
iSd) ;  lavesligation  of  Special  Problems  (Physics  7)  ;  Thesis. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  a  thor- 
ough training  in  the  theoretical  principles  underlyii^  the 
science  of  machines  and  mechanics,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  him  practically  familiar  with  some  of  the  numerous 
applications  of  these  principles. 

smnsMSMT 

The  equipment  of  this  department  is  arranged  for  woiic 
of  three  kinds — class  and  drawing  room  work,  laboratory 
work,  and  shop  practice. 

The  drawing  rooms  are  equipped  with  modem  desks, 
boards,  filing  cabinets,  card  indexes,  reference  books,  cata- 
logs, odontographs,  gear  charts,  tables,  etc.  In  the  cabinet 
rooms  arc  kinematic  models  and  sectioned  steam  specialties, 
many  of  which  were  donated  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  steam  engineering  laboratory  is  in  the  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  It  contains  nine 
steam  engines  available  for  testing  purposes.  The  facili- 
ties for  boiler  testing  are  excellent.  There  are  several  types 
of  boilers  equipped  with  different  kinds  of  automatic 
stokers.  There  are  also  various  kinds  of  steam  and  power 
pumps  and  numerous   steam  specialties  arranged  for  tests. 

The  laboratory  contains  three  gas  engines,  an  air  com- 
pressor, a  hot  air  engine,  a  large  volume  fan,  and  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  instruments  used  by  the  mechanical  engineer 
for  testing  purposes. 

The  purnping  station  and  power  plants  of  the  two  cities 
furnish  additional  apparatus  for  experimental  work. 
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The  shops  of  the  College  are  in  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment; they  consist  of  a  wood  shop,  foundry,  forge  shop, 
and  machine  shop. 

The  shops  are  large,  well  lighted  and  attractive ;  they  arc 
'all  equipped  with  modem  tools  and  furnish  abundant  facili- 
ties for  giving  the  student  the  necessary  practice  in  this  line 
of  work. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  students  can  be  accommodated 
with  the  present  facilities. 

oomsK  or  ntBTXDonoM 

Required  for  Ihe  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Tint  T«M 

1.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  CMatli.  2,  4);  Letter- 
ing, Elements  of  Drafting,  Sketching  and  Working  Drawings 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  la,  lb,  ic)  :  French  I,  or  German  I  or  4;* 
Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i) ;  Military  2;  Physical  Triin- 
irg  I,  3. 

2,  Analytical  Geometry  (Math.  6) ;  Descriptive  Geometry 
(Drawing.  Gen.  Eng'g  2a)  ;  French  I,  or  German  3  or  5  or  6;  Shop 
Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i);  Military  I,  2;  Physical  Training  i,  3. 

BMond  Ytmx 

1.  Differential  Calculus  (Math.  7);  Physic?  1,  3;  Rhetoric  2; 
Elements  of  Machine  Design  (Mech,  Eng'g  4) ;  Shop  Practice 
(Mech.  Eng'g  2);  Military  2. 

2.  Int^ral  Calculus  (Math.  9);  Physics  I,  3;  Rhetoric  2; 
Elements  of  Machine  Design  (Mech.  Eng'g  4)  ;  Shop  Practice 
(Mech.  Eng'g  2)  ;  Military  2. 

Ihlid  Tmt 

1.  Analytical  Mechanics  and  Resistance  of  Materials  (Theo. 
and  AppVd  Mech.  i,  3a) ;  Chembtry  i ;  Power  Measurements 
(Mech.  Eng'g  3)  ;  Mechanism  (Mech.  Eng'g  5)  ;  Steam  Engines 
(Mech.  Eng'g  23). 

2,  Resistance  of  Materials,  and  Hydraulics  (Theo.  and  Appl'd 
Mech.  2h,   3) ;   Chemistry   16;   Graphical     Statics   of    Mechanism 
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(Mecfi.  Eng'r  ib)  ;  Steam  Boilers    (Mech.  Eng'g  17)  ;  Electrical 
Engineerinr  (Elect  En^g  1)  ;  Surveying  (Ovil  Eng'g  10). 

rmnrth  TtM 

1.  Thermodynamics  (Mech.  Eng'g  y) ;  Heat  &igines  (Ucdr. 
Eng'g  6);  High-Speed  Steam  Engines  and  Valve  (>ears  (Mech. 
^s's  14)  \  Advanced  Designing  (Mech.  Eng'g  9)  ;  Advanced  Me- 
chanical Laboratory  (Mech.  Eng'g  iz)  ;  Seminary  (Mecfa.  Eng'g 
19) ;  Thesis. 

2.  Mechanics  of  Machinery  (Mech.  Eng'g  8) ;  Estinutes 
(Mech.  Eng'g  10);  Advanced  Designing  (Mech.  Eng'g  9)!  Ad- 
vanced Mechanical  Laboratory  (Mech.  Eng'g  12)  ;  Economics  2 
or  8;  Seminary  (Mech.  Eng'g  19)  ;  Thesis. 

RAILWAY  ENGINEERING 

The  railroad  interests  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  well  as 
of  the  United  States,  have  become  so  important  as  to  de- 
mand a  separate  recognition  in  the  courses  of  thdse  educa- 
tional institutions  which  offer  instruction  in  engineering. 

Wishing  to  meet  the  demand  for  specialization  in  this 
important  work  the  University  has  established  an  under- 
graduate course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Railway 
Engineering,  and  also  provides  for  graduate  instruction  and 
investigation  in  this  department  leading  to  a  second  degree. 

Three  leading  railroads  of  the  state  are  cooperating  in 
the  work  of  this  new  course.  The  department  of  civil 
engineering  already  furnishes  special  instruction  relating 
to  construction  and  maintenance  of  way.  This  new  course 
will  be  devoted  to  the  problems  of  motive  power  and  ma- 
chinery, including  construction,  design,  and  operation  of 
loccnnotives  and  rolling  stock.  It  will  include  also  tests  of 
fuel,  water  supply,  materials,  and  supplies. 


The  shops  and  laboratories  of  the  departments  of  me- 
chanical and  electrical  engineering,  applied  mechanics,  and 
chemistry  furnish  abundant  laboratory  facilities  for  work 
along  these  special  lines. 
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The  department  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  considerable 
amount  of  class  roon)  and  laboratory  material,  such  as 
photc^aphs,  blue  prints,  and  samples  of  manufactured  spe- 
cialties of  value  to  the  students  of  this  work. 

This  department  now  owns,  with'the  P.  &  E.  Div,  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  &  St.  Louis  Ry.,  a  fully  equipped  dynani<Hneter 
car.  No.  609.  It  also  owns,  with  the  Illinois  Central  R,  R., 
a  fully  equipped  railway  test  car.  No.  17. 

These  cars  have  been  designed  and  built  for  locomotive 
and  railway  tests,  and  they  are  used  for  no  other  purpose. 
They  have  been  built  and  equipped  with  special  reference 
to  the  following  service: 

1.  Locomotive  road  tests  for  econcHny. 

2.  Locomotive  capacity  tests  and  measurements  of  train 
resistance. 

3.  Autwnatic  track  inspection  for  surface  and  gauge. 

4.  Air  brake  service  inspection. 

5.  Stationary  plant  tests  at  railway  shops  and  water  sta- 
tions. 

The  department  owns  a  continuous  steam  engine  indi- 
cator, apparatus  for  determining  the  effect  of  scale  deposits 
on  the  transfer  of  heat  through  the  tubes,  as  well  as  con- 
siderable apparatus  designed  and  built  for  various  tests  of 
locomotives  in  actual  service. 

There  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  department,  by 
the  New  York  Air  Brake  Company,  a  complete  equipment 
of  automatic  air-brakes  for  engine,  tender,  and  five  cars. 

The  new  railway  shops  of  the  P,  &  E.  Div.  of  the  C.  C. 
C,  &  St.  L.  Ry.  at  Urbana  furnish  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties for  inspection  of  construction  and  repair  work,  and  the 
assured  aid  that  this  department  will  receive  from  the  man- 
agement of  these  shops  will  certainly  be  of  great  value  to 
the  student. 

OOTXBS  or  niBTBVOIIOV 

Required  for  (he  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Raiheay  Engineering 

Hrat,  Baoond  ul  Third  Taaz* 
Same  as  the  course  of  instruction  in  mechanical  engineering. 
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Vourtk  Tmt 


1.  Thermodynamics  (Mech.  Erg's  7) ;  Locomotive  Engines 
(Ry.  Eng'g  i) ;  Locomotive  Engine  Design  (Ry.  Eng'g  2) ;  Shop 
Systems  (Ry.  Eng'g  3)  ;  Locomotive  Road  Tests  <Ry.  Eng'g  4}  ; 
Seminary  (Mech.  Eng'g  19) ;  Thesis. 

2.  Mechanics  of  Machinery  (Mech.  Eng'g  8) ;  Compressed 
Air  in  Railway  Service  {Ry.  Eng'g  5)  ;  Railway  Estimates  (Ry. 
Eng'g  6) ;  Advanced  Designing  (Ry.  Eng'g  7)  '•  Dynamometer  Car 
Tests  (Ry.  Eng'g  8) ;  Economics  2  or  8;  Seminary  (Mech.  Eng'g 
19)  :  Thesis. 

MECHANICS,  THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED 

The  courses  in  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  students  of  the  College  of  En- 
gineerii^. 

Laboratory  work  is  given  in  connection  with  class  room 
instruction.  The  laboratory  of  applied  mechanics,  cranpris- 
ing  the  materials  laboratory  and  hydraulic  laboratory,  occu- 
pies a  new  building.  The  materials  laboratory  is  equipped 
with  testing  machines  for  tension,  compression,  flexure, 
and  torsion,  and  for  testing  paving  brick  and  building  ma- 
terials. The  hydraulic  laboratory  has  a  standpipe,  pumps, 
water  motors,  measuring  pits,  Venturi  meters,  weir  conduits, 
meter  rating  conduit,  orifice  boxes,  weir  boxes,  and  appa- 
ratus for  experimental  work  on  flow  of  waler  through  pipes, 
hose,  and  nozzles.  The  University  water-works  furnishes 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  pressures  up  to  100  lbs.  per 
sq.  in.  The  equipment  of  both  laboratories  is  also  available 
for  original  investigation. 

MUNICIPAL  AND  SANITARY  ENGINEERING 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  desiring  to  make  ft 
specialty  of  city  enpneering  work.  It  prepares  for  the 
varied  duties  of  engineer  of  the  department  of  public  works 
of  cities  and  includes  instruction  in  modem  methods  of 
sanitation  of  cities. 


SANITARY   ENGIHEERING 
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Instructien  is  given  by  lectures,  by  text-books  and  semi- 
nary work,  and  by  field,  laboratory,  and  drafting  work. 
The  methods  of  training  are  intended  to  develop  power  to 
take  up  and  solve  new  problems  connected  with  municipal 
public  works,  as  well  as  to  design  and  to  superintend  the 
ordinary  constructions.  Surveying,  structural  materials, 
and  structural  design  are  taught  as  in  the  civil  engineering 
course.  Chemistry,  botany,  and  bacteriology,  so  far  as 
necessary  to  a  comprehension  of  the  questions  involved  in 
water  supply  and  sewage  disposal,  are  given. 

COVSB£  or  IHSTBDOTIOH 

Required  for  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Municipal  and  Sattilary 
Engineering 
Tlrit  Tetr 

1.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Math,  a,  4) ;  Letter- 
ing, Elements  of  Drafting,  Sketching  and  Working  Drawings 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  la,  ib,  ic)  ;  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g 
1)  ;  French  i,  or  German  4;*  Military  a;  Physical  Training  I,  3. 

2.  Analytical    Geometry     (Math.    6)  ;    Descriptive    Geometry 
-   (Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  2)  ;  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Engr'g  l)  ;  French 

I,  or  German  3  of  5  or  6;  Military  1,  2;  Physical  Training  r,  3. 
Baoood  Teu 

1.  Differential  Calculus  (Math.  7)  ;  Surv^ing  (Civil  Eng'g 
21)  1  Physics  I,  3;  Rhetoric  2;  Military  2. 

2.  Integral  Calculus  (Math.  9) ;  Topographical  Surveying 
(Civil  Eng'g  22);  Railroad  Curves  (Civil  Eng'g  23);  Physics  i, 
3 ;  Rhetoric  2 ;  Military  2. 

Thlcd  Tetr 

1,  Analytical  Mechanics,  and  Resistance  of  Materials  (Theo. 
and  Appl'd  Mechanics  t,  2a)  ;  Bacteriology  (Mun.  and  San.  Eng'g 
53);  Chemistry  i;  Railroad  Engineering  (Civil  Eng'g  43)  ;  Steam 
Engines  (Mech.  Eng'g  16). 

2.  Resistance  of .  Materials,  and  Hydraulics  (Theo.  and  Appl'd 
Mech.  2b,  3);  Road    Engineering    (Mun.    and    San.    Eng'g  i); 
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Graphic  Statics  (C  £.  ao)  ;  Chemistry  3b;  Steam  Boilers  (Uech. 
^S'ff  I?)  •  Electrical  Engineering  i. 
Toirth  Tmi 

I.  Bridges  (Civil  Eng'g  12,  13);  Chemistry  ao;  Masonrj 
Conatruction  (Civil  Eng'g  5) ;  Water  Supply  Engineeritig  (Mun. 
and  San.  Eng'g  2)  ;  Thesis. 

3.  Bridge  Design  (Civil  Eng'g  14a) ;  Engineerii^  Contracts 
and  Specifications  (Civil  Eng'g  16);  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab' 
oratory  (Mech.  Eng'g  13);  Sewerage  (Mun.  and  San.  Eng'g  3); 
Water  Purification,  Sewage  Disposal,  and  General  Sanitation  (Mun. 
and  San.  Eng'g  6);  Thesis. 

PHYSICS 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  in  this  department  is  to  fur- 
nish the  student  who  intends  to  follow  the  profession  of 
engineering,  science  teaching,  or  research  in  physical  science, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  physics. 

LABORATORY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  physics  department  occupies  about  1,500  square 
yards  in  Engineering  Hall,  The  rooms  are  a  lecture  room, 
with  seats  for  180  students;  four  adjoining  rooms,  for  lec- 
ture apparatus  and  preparation ;  3  general  laboratory  room 
60  feet  square,  for  first  year  experimental  work ;  an  adjoin- 
ing apparatus  room ;  six  small  laboratories  on  the  first  floor 
with  masonry  piers,  a  constant  temperature  room,  a  battery 
room,  a  work  shop,  and  three  offices  for  instructors.  These 
rooms  are  supplied  with  gas,  water,  compressed  air,  vacuum 
pipes,  polyphase — alternating  and  direct  electric  currents, 
and  other  facilities  for  instruction  and  investigation  in 
physics.  The  laboratory  contains  a  large  collection  of  stand- 
ard electrical  and  magnetic  [measurement  apparatus  from 
the  best  makers,  together  with  various  pieces  and  devices 
desigijed  and-  constructed  in  the  department,  so  that  the 
facilities  for  all  such  work  are  equal  to  the  very  best.  In 
optics  there  are  spectrometers,  Rowland  diffraction  gratings 
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(plane  and  concave),  a  Fresnal  optical  bench,  a  complete 
photometer  bench  in  a  well  equipped  dark  room,  a  spectrum 
photometer,  polarization  apparatus,  etc.  The  collection  also 
includes  apparatus  for  measurements  of  precision,  siich  as 
balances,  driving  engine,  cathetometer,  chronograph,  Kater's 
pendulum,  thermometers,  etc.  The  apparatus  for  first  year 
experimental' work  has  been  greatly  increased  recently  and  is 
believed  to  be  now  unsurpassed.  The  workshop  of  the 
department  is  equipped  with  power  lathe,  milling  machine 
and  a  good  collection  of  tools.  The  services  of  a  mechan- 
ician give  the  department  facilities  for  making  apparatus 
from  original  designs,  both  for  instruction  and  investigation. 
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AIMS  AND  SCOPE 

The  College  of  Science  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the 
methods  of  science  and  the  branches  of  study  to  which 
those  methods  are  applicable,  present  a  subject-matter  and  a 
discipline  suited  to  Ihe  purposes  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
that  an  education  so  derived  differs  materially  in  character 
and  value  from  one  whose  substance  is  mainly  literary.  This 
College  is  distinguished  in  general  from  the  technical  col- 
leges of  the  University  by  the  fact  that  its  choice  of  subjects 
is  not  limited  by  practical  ends,  and  from  the  College  of 
Literature  and  Arts  by  the  predominance,  in  its  courses  and 
requirements,  of  the  strictly  scientific  subjects.  It  is  articu- 
lated with  the  latter,  however,  by  the  liberal  elections  from 
the  literary  courses  permitted  to  students  who  have  satisfied 
its  demands  as  to  scientific  work,  and  by  the  special  courses 
in  science  open  to  election  by  students  from  the  companion 
CoMegi. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    SUBJECTS 

The  offerings  of  this  College  include  three  groups  of 
subjects:  prescribed,  major  electives,  and  general  electives. 
The  prescribed  subjects  are  required  of  all  students  uncon- 
ditionally ;  the  major  electives  are  to  be  chosen  by  each  from 
a  considerable  list  of  courses  in  the  subjects  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  work  of  the  College ;  and  the  general  elect- 
ives are  taken,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  from 
any  courses  offered  by  the  University.  The  student  is  thus 
allowed  great  liberty  of  chwcc  with  respect  both  to  main 
(106) 
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lines  of  study  and  to  associated  and  secondary  subjects,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  so  guided  as  to  his  elections  that  his 
course  shall  always  contain  an  axis  of  closely  articulated 
major  work, . 

.  The  subjects  offered  are  further  combined  in  various 
courses  of  instruction  arranged  on  substantially  the  same 
general  plan  but  making  somewhat  different  graduation  re- 
quirements. In  the  general  science  course  the  elections  are 
least  restricted.  Its  specific  requirements  amount  to  46 
hours  for  men  and  to  41  hours  for  women;  the  electives 
chosen  from  the  list  of  majors  amount  to  40  hours'  credit; 
and  the  remaining  studies  necessary  to  complete  the  total 
graduation  requirement  of  130  hours  are  elected  by  the  stu- 
dent at  will,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  College  Dean. 
By  modification  of  this  general  course,  special  courses 
are  provided  for  in  chemistry,  in  education,  in  household 
science,  in  mathematics,  in  physics.,  and  in  the  studies  pre- 
liminary to  medicine. 

CLABSIFIOATIOIT  OF  BVBJBOTS 


Chemistry  i,  .ib.  4;  10  honrs ;  or  I.  2.  3a,  sa,  9,  9a,  gc\  a3  hours. 
German  i.  3,  5  or  6;    16  hours. 

French*  i  or  s,  t  one  year  of  advanced  German ;  8  or  10  hours. 
Mathematics  3  or  4;  3  or  3  hours. 
Military  Science  I,  2;  5  hours. 
Physical  Training — 
Men,  I,  3;  2  hours. 
*      Women,  7,  9;  3  hours. 
Rhetoric  3;  6  hoars. 

IU]er  ElMtlvei 
Astronomy  3,  s  to  14. 
Botany  i  to  5.  7,  9,  10. 

Chemislryt  2,  2a,  3,  5  to  15,  17  to  19.  21,  23  to  25. 
Entomology  2,  3,  5,  6. 

•  Two   year*'  mirance   credit  in   a   fottign    lutguaie   will  be  accepted  In 
t  CoursH  in  CbemiBtry  and   Malliematica  taken  la  mttt  the  requirement 
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Geology  I,  2,  4  to  9. 
Household  Science  i  to  $■ 
MaUiematics  i  or  ^  3  or  4.  <*.  8a,  8b,  10  to  26. 
Physics  I,  3  to  la 
Physiology  I  to  3,  S- 
Psychology  I  to  8. 
Zoology  I  to  4,  8,  9.  12' 

The  following  subjects  are  open,  as  majors,  to  students 
in  chemical  courses  only : 
Civil  Engineering  10. 
Electrical  Engineering  1. 
Geperal  Engineering  Drawing  la,  ib,  ic. 
Mechanical  Engineering  i,  13,  16,  17. 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  i,  za,  2b.  3- 

DEGREES 
The  usual  degree  given  for  work  in  this  College  is  tliai 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  but  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  may 
be  given  on  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  department 
in  which  the  principal  major  work  has  been  done,  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    GRADUATION 
In  «  Qeneral  Oootia  In  Batanaa 

A  student  may  graduate  from  a  General  Course  in  Sci- 
ence by  taking  the  subjects  of  the  general  prescribed  list ;  40 
hours  of. work  from  the  major  electives  (which  must  inclink- 
30  hours  in  one  subject  or  20  hours  in  each  of  two  sub- 
jects) ;  and  additional  studies,  chosen,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  from  any  courses  offered  by  the 
University,  and  sufficient  to  complete  the  general  graduation 
requirement  of  130  hours'  credit;  provided  that  no  student 
shall  be  graduated  from  this  course  with  less  than  5  hours' 
credit  in  physics  or  geology,  and  5  hours  in  botany  or  zn- 
ology. 

A  thesis  course  may  be  taken  in  any  department  1  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  head  thereof)  in  which  the  student 
has  done  20  hours  of  major  work  preceding  his  senior  year. 
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Students  desiring  to  take  a  thesis  course  in  geolc^  or 
mineralogy  may  add  to  their  credits  in  those  subjects  those 
received  for  chemistry  also ;  and  students  in  physiology  may 
add  to  their  credits  in  that  subject  those  in  zoology  and 
bacteriolc^.  Only  students  graduating  with  a  thesis  will, 
as  a  rule,  be  selected  for  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  other 
similar  university  honors. 

raosvEOTua  or  covbbxb  or  utBCBiioiioa 
In  the  following  list  the  prescribed  subjects,  and  the 
major  electives  in  general  science  available  for  freshmen, 
are  given  in  full  for  the  freshman  year,  the  required  sub- 
jects in  italics.  For  the  remaining  years  only  the  prescribed 
subjects  are  given-  In  making  up  the  study  list  for  any 
semester  students  should  take  the  subjects  italicised,  and 
select  from  the  remainder  enough  to  make  the  requisite 
amount  of  work. 

lint  lau 

1.  Art  and  Design  I  or  ib;  Chtmittry  i;  Malhematics  3  or  4 
{Trigonometry)  \  Military  2;  Physical  Training  i,  3  or  7.  9i 
Mathematics  i  or  2  (Advanced  Alg«bra) ;  Botxny  a,  11;  Z00I0S7 
la,  2 ;  Household  Science  2. 

2.  Chemistry  2,  3a,  or  3b  and  4;  Military  1,  2\  Mathematics  6; 
Physics  3;  Art  and  Design  2;  Botany  I,  5;  Entomology  i;  Zoology 
i;  Household  Science  i,  3- 

B«o«na  Tmu 

1.  German  1  or  4;  Military  2. 

2.  German  3  or  6;  Military  2. 

lUrd  Taw 

1.  German  4;  Rhetoric  2. 

2.  German  5  or  6;  Rhetoric  2. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Is  Spealil  Bdnoa  OosriM 

To  graduate  from  one  of  the  special  courses  in  science 

a  student  must  take  all  the  subjects  of  the  g-  ncral  prescribed 

list  (see  page  107)  together  with  such  additional  prescribed 

subjects  and  such  major  electives  as  are  specified  under  his 

.  .,  Cootjie 
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course,  the  major  electives  subject  to  approval  by  the  head 
of  the  department.  He  must  also  take  enough  other  work, 
chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  from 
any  university  offerings,  to  ccwnpletc  the  full  graduation  re- 
quirement of  130  hours'  credit. 

.CHEMISTRY 

To  graduate  in  chemistry  the  candidate  must  take,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  subjects  of  the  general  prescribed  list  as  printed 
on  p.  107  (including  the  second  alternative  in  chemistry), 
the  following  studies  especially  prescribed  for  this  course: 

Mathematics  i  or  2 ;  2  or  3  hours. 

Chemistry  2a,  7,  9a,  9b,  11,  14,  i8a,  19;  20  hours. 

He  must  further  take  28  hours'  work  ( 13  of  which  must 
be  in  chemistry)  from  the  general  list  of  major  electives 
(p.  107),  and  additional  studies,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  College  Dean,  sufficient  to  amount  to  130  hours'  credit 
in  all.  He  must  also  file  a  thesis  acceptable  to  the  head  of 
his  department 

TBOSPEOTttS  or  PBSSCaiBSS  OODBIM 
nnt  Tmi 

1.  General  Elementary  Cliemiyiry  (Chem.  1}  ;  German  i  or  4; 
Mathematics  i.  3  or  2,  4;  Mililary  3;  Physical  Training  i,  3  or  7,  9. 

2.  Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Chem.  2)  ;  German  3  or 
6;  Inorganic  Preparations  (Chem.  2a) ;  Qualitative  Analysis 
(Chem.  3a},;  Military  i,  21  Physical  Training  i,  3  or  7. 

BMoad  Tmw 

1.  German  4 ;  Physics  i,  3 ;  Quantitative  Analysis  (ChenL  sit)  : 
Rhetoric  2;  Military  a. 

2.  German  5  or  6;  Organic  Chemistry  (Chem.  g  and  ga)  ; 
Physics  I,  3;  Rhetoric  3;  MiUtary  3. 

Iblid  Tau 

1.  Organic  Chemistry,  special  chapters  (Chem.  14)  ;  Rhetoric  2. 

2.  Physical  Chemistry  (Chem.  ;) ;  Rhetoric  3;  Seminary 
(Chem.  19). 

roartk  Tmt 
T.     Seminary   (Chem.   19). 

3.  Seminary  (Chem.  19). 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  work  of  the  technical  chemist  or  superintendent  is 
frequently  so  closely  associated  with  mechanical  and  other 
engineering  lines  as  to  make  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects 
essential.  To  meet  these  conditions,  the  following  four  years' 
course  in  chemistry  and  related  engineering  subjects  has 
been  arranged.  Where  options  are  allowed,  the  subjects 
chosen  must  be  such  that  the  total  course  shall  contain  the 
130  hours'  credit  required  for  graduation. 

,     001TB8S  OF  IHBTBXrOTIOH 

For  the  Degree  of  B.  S.  i»  Chenttcol  Engineering 
Fliit  Tau 

1.  General  Elementary  Chemistry  (Oiem.  1);  Gertnaa  4; 
Mathematics  1,  3  or  2,  4;  Military  2;  Physical  Training  I,  3  or  7,  9- 

2.  Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Chera.  2);  German  5  or 
6;  Mathematics  6;  Qualitative  Analysis  (Chem.  3a);  Military  I, 
2;   Physical  Training  i,  3  or  ?. 


1.  Mathematics  8a;  Physics  i,  3;  Quantitative  Analysis  (Chem. 
5a)  ;  Rhetoric  2;  Military  2. 

2.  Industrial  Chemistry  (Chem.  17)  ;  Iron  and  Steel  Analysis 
(Chem.  8) ;  Organic  Chemistry  (Chem.  9)  ;  Physics  I,  3;  Rhetoric 
2;  Military  2. 

Third  Tur 

1.  Analytical  Mechanics  and  Resistance  of  Materials  (Theo. 
and  Appl'd  Mech.  i,  2a)  ;  Drawing  (Gen.  Eng'g  la,  lb,  ic) ;  (Dr- 
ganic  Chemistry  (Chem  14);  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i). 

2.  Electrical  Engineering  (Elect.  Eng'g  i)  ;  Physics  5c  or  5d, 
or  Elective;  Physical  Chemistry   (Chem.  7a);  Resistance  of  Ma- 

■  terials  and  Hydraulics  (Theo.  and  Appl'd  Mech.  2b,  3)  ;  Shop 
Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i)  ;  Seminary  (Chem.  19). 
Tonrth  Tact 
I.  CHiemical  Technology  (Chem  6a)  ;  Metallurgical  Analysis 
(Giem.  15a,  b) ;  Geology  10;  Sanitary  and  Technical  Water  Analy- 
sis (Chem.  10) ;  Steam  Engines  (Mech.  Eng'g  16) ;  Seminary 
(Chem.  ig);  Thesis  (Chem.  11). 
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2.  Civil  Engineering  lO,  or  Elective ;  Gas  Analysis  and  Calo- 
rimeiry  of  Fuels  (Chcm.  i8a)  ;  Metallurgy  (Chem.  6b)  ;  Mechanical 
Engineering  13;  Steam  Boilers  (Mech.  Eng'g  17);  Thesis  (Chem. 
II). 

EDUCATION 

To  graduate  with  a  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  sci- 
ence in  the  secondary  schools,  the  student  must  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  general  science  course,  as  described  on 
pp.  108-9,  choosing  his  major  electives  in  those  subjects 
which  he  wishes  especially  to  teach,  and  adding  to  the  pre- 
scribed list  in  general  science  education  i,  3  and  7,  psychol- 
c^y  I,  philosophy  i,  and  at  least  four  hours  more  in  edu- 
cation or  psycholt^y.  If  he  wishes  to  graduate  with  a 
thesis  he  may  count  the  credits  of  his  major  line  of  science 
work,  with  those  in  education,  to  make  the  twenty  hours 
necessary  at  the  banning  of  the  senior  year. 

ELEOTIOV    or    HAJOB    00VB8EB 

As  a  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  specialties  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  students  are  advised  to  make  electicxis  of 
major  work  as  follows: 

Astronomy  3  or  4,  5,  6 ;  8  or  10  hours. 

Botany  i[,  I,  2;  15  hours. 

Chemistry  I,  3a,  5a,  7,  g;  91  hours. 

Geology  S,  \,  2;  15  hours. 

Mathematics  i,  3,  6,  8a;  15  hours. 

Physics  I,  3,  and  15  hours  work  from  the  following  courses : 
Sa,  Sb,  SC,  Sd,  and  6a.  6b,  6c,  6d ;  20  hours. 

Physiography  (Geol.  8)  ;    10  hours. 

Zoology  10,  I,  2,  9;  20  hotirs.  Entomology  3,  may  be  profitably 
added  to  the  above. 


HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  give  women  a  Kberal 
education  with  a  basis  of  pure  and  applied  science,  and  to 
provide  for  those  specializing  in  science  an  opportunity  for 
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the  correlation  of  their  work  with  special  applications  of 
science  to  the  home.  To  graduate  in  household  science  a 
student  must  take  the  studies  of  the  general  prescribed  list 
(p.  107),  including  the  first  alternative  in  chemistry,  and 
in  addititMi  the  following  studies  especially  prescribed  for 
this  course: 

Art  and  Design  lb,  16,  19;  5  hours. 

Botany  t,  5;  10  hours. 

Chemistry  sa  or  20,  5c ;  5  to  10  hours. 

Economics  i  or  2,  and  15  or  12;   5  hours. 

Household  Science  1  to  v;  21  hours.  ■ 

Physics  2;  5  hours. 

Physiology  4 ;  5  hours. 

Zoology  101  5  hours. 

Additional  subjects  sufficient  to  make  the  total  of  130 
hours'  work  required  for  graduation  may  be  taken,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  from  any  courses 
offered  by  the  ilniversity. 

FBtMPBOnra  OF  THE  KEQUIXZD  OOtlXBES 
FInt  TMff 

1.  Art  and  Design  ib;  Chemistry  i;  Mathematics  4;  Rhetoric 
2;  Zodlogy  la 

2.  Household  Science  1 1*  Chemistry  3b  and  4;  Physics  2; 
Rhetoric  2. 

■Monl  Tut 
t.     Chemistry  53  or  30;  German  i;  Household  Science  6,  7; 
Art  and  Design  16,  ig. 

2.  Chemistry  5c ;  German  3 ;  Botany  I ;  Art  and  Design  16. 
ig;  Household  Science  5. t 

Third  tmc 

1.  Economics  i ;  German  4;  Household  Science  2,  8. 

2.  German  s  or  6;  Household  Science  3,  4;  Botany  5. 

FotirtbTwr 
See  elective  list  and  requirements  for  gradnacion. 
■  Ttaia  coDTK  will  b«  giirni  the  iint  i«ne«tcr  in  1901-1903  to  not  lot  lh«n 


t  Tliii  count  OKJ  tw  (ivai  tbe  fint  » 
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MATHEMATICS 
To  graduate  in  mathematics,  the  candidate  must  take 
the  subjects  of  the  prescribed  list  on  p.  107  (including 
the  first  alternative  in  chemistry),  and  also  mathematics  2, 
6,  8a,  8b,  10,  II,  16,  17.  He  must,  further,  take  20  hours' 
work  from  the  list  of  major  electives  printed  on  p.  107, 
which  shall  include  the  preparation  of  an  acceptable  mathe- 
matical thesis  (mathematics  15),  and  ten  hours  in  some  line 
of  applied  mathematics.  The  remaining  work  necessary  to 
complete  the  1^0  hours  required  for  graduation  may  be 
selected  from  any  university  offerings  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  College  Dean. 

ntOSFECTTTB  07  PBEflOKIBED  OonUXB 
TlntTMt 

1.  Mathematics  i  or  2,  and  3  or  4;  German  i  or  4;  Chemistiy 
I ;  Military  2;  Physical  Training  I,  3  or  7>  9- 

2.  Mathematics  6;  Chemistry  3a  or  3b,  4;  German  3  or  5  or 
6;  Military  i,  2;  Physical  Training  I,  3  or  7.  • 

Mathematics  8a;  German  4;  Rhetoric  2;  Military  2. 
Mathematics  10,  11;  German  5  or  6;  Rhetoric  2;  Military  s. 

Third  Tsar 
Mathematics  8b,  161  Applied  Mathematics. 
Mathematics  8b,  17;  Applied  Mathematics. 

Taartli  Ybu 
Mathematics  15- 
Mathematics  15. 

PHYSICS 

To  graduate  from  a  special  course  in  physics  a  student 

must  take  the  studies  of  the  general  prescribed  list  (p.  107), 

including  the  first  alternative  in  chemistry,  tc^ether  with 

the  following  studies  especially  prescribed  for  this  course. 

Mathematics  i  or  2,  6,  Sa  (or  7  and  9) ;  12  to  19  hours. 

Physics  I  or  2,  3,  5a,  6a,  to;  21  to  24  hours. 

He  must  further  choose  frcwn  the  major  elective  list  (p. 

107)   physics  courses  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  of  his 

credits  in  physics  up  to  30  hours,  together  with  additional 
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subjects  taken  from  any  university  offerings,  but  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  College  Dean,  sufficient  to  complete 
the  graduation  requirement  of  130  hours.  He  must  also 
file  a  thesis  approved  by  the  head  of  his  department  in  the 
line  of  his  major  work. 

pkosFsoma  ow  beqitixxd  oouxbu 

lint  Tmt 
I.    Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Mathematics  a,  4); 
German   I  or  4;   Chemistry  i;  Rhetoric  2;  Military  a;  Physical 
Training  i,  3  or  7,  9. 

a.  Analytical  Geometry  (Mathematics  6)  ;  German  3  or  5  or 
6;  Chemistry  3b,  4;  Rhetoric  2;  Military  1,  a;  Physical  Training 
I,  3  or  7. 

SMond  Tmi 
I.    Physics  I  or  a,  3;  Differencial  Calculus  (Mathematics  7  or 
8a);  Rhetoric  a;  German  4;  Military  2. 

3.  Physics  I  or  a.  3;  Integral  Calculus  (Mathematics  9)  : 
Rhetoric  a;  German  5  or  6;  Military  a. 

Thirl  and  Fourth  Tean 
Physics  5a,  6a,  and  10. 

COURSE   PRELIMINARY  TO   MEDICINE 

To  graduate  in  a  general  science  course  uiranged  with 
special  reference  to  medical  study  following,  the  student 
must  take  the  subjects  on  the  general  prescribed  list,  page 
107  (including  the  second  alternative  in  chemistry),  and 
the  following  list  of  studies  especially  prescribed  for  this 
course. 

Chemistry  gc:  2  hour<i. 

Botany  j;  5  hours. 

Latin.' 

Physics  2;  5  hours. 

Physiology  i,t  or  I  and  a.t 

Psychology  2;  5  hours. 

Zoology  10,  2,  3;  15  hours. 

*  Thou  who  offer  laliii  for  entrance  mult  tabe  Gemun  In  thii  eoane; 
those  who  offer  Gcrmui  for  entrance  Bliould  iaitt  Itfl  eqtilmleilt  in  Latin 
befoi«  goitit   on   wilh   German   in   the   Universty. 

t  Safficiou   if  three-fear  course  is   tolien. 

t  full  famr-jcar  coniae  ia  tahOk 
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Additional  studies  sufHcient  to  make  up  the  full  require- 
ment of  130  hours  may  be  chosen    from    any    university 
courses  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 
The  prescribed  studies  should  be  taken  accordii^  to  the 
following  prospectus : 

FKOBPIOTtrS  or  FSSBORISXD  oonuM 
Tint  Tau 

1.  Art  and  Design  ib;  Elementary  Chemistry  (Cbem.  i) 
Rhetoric  and  Themes  (RheL  2):  Military  2;  Physical  Training 
for  Men  I,  3;  for  Women  7,  9;  Trigonometry  (Mathematics  4) 
Zoology  10. 

2,  Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Chem.  2) ;  Qualitative 
Analysis  (Chem.  3a);  Physics  2;  Rhetoric  and  Themes  (Rhet.  a); 
Military  i,  3. 

Beamd  Tasr 

1.  (jcrman  i  or  4,  or  Latin;  Zoology  2;  Quantitative  Anmlysts 
(Chem.  Sa)  ;  Military  2. 

2.  German  3  or  5  or  6  or  Latin;  Zoology  3;  Organic  Chem- 
istry (Chem.  9,  gc)  ;   Military  2. 

Third  Taar 
I..  German  4;  Psychology  2;  Physiology  i. 
2.    German  5  or  6;  Physiology  1 ;  Bacteriology  (Bot  5)  ;  Elect- 


1.  Physiology  2. 

2.  Physiology  2. 

To  those  who  take  this  full  four  years'  course  the  decree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  will  be  given.  If  the  first  three  years  of 
■  the  above  course  are  taken  and  followed  by  a  three  years' 
course  at  the  Medical  College,  both  the  medical  and  the  lib- 
eral degrees  will  be  given  on  the  completion  of  this  six  years* 
work.  Students  passing  to  the  Medical  Collie  at  the  end 
of  the  above  three  years'  university  work  will  receive  ad- 
vanced credit  there  for  the  following  subjects : 

Chemistry  (general,  organic,  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive analysis,  and  Toxicology),  Biol(^  (Zoolt^y),  Normal 
Histcdogy,  Embryology,  and  Bacteriology. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

ART   AND  DESIGN 

The  general  character  of  the  work  of  this  department  is 
described  on  page  81.  That  required  for  the  College  of 
Science  prepares  the  stiident  to  make  the  drawings  called  for 
in  the  studies  of  his  course. 

ASTRONOMY 

The  instruction  given  in  astronomy  is  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  four  classes  of  students:  (a)  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  lake  the  time  necessary  to  become  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  facts,  principles,  and  methods  of  the  science, 
but  who  desire  a  general  acquaintance  with  its  present  state 
and  some  idea  of  how  this  state  has  been  reached;  (h) 
engineers  whose  work  necessitates  a  practical  knowledge  of 
some  parts  of  it :  (c)  those  students  of  the  College  of  Science 
who  wish  to  specialize  in  the  geolt^cal  and  biological  sci- 
ences, and  who  require  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
astronomy  than  can  be  got  in  one  term's  work;  (d)  those 
students  who  wish  to  make  astronomy  their  specialty. 

The  equipment  of  the  department  consists  of  a  students' 
Astronomical  Observatory,  a  12-inch  equatorial  telescope 
and  various  accessories,  two  4-inch  equatorials,  a  combined 
transit  and  zenith  telescope,  and  a  number  of  smaller  in- 
struments. A  master  clock  for  the  electrical  control  of  the 
various  secondary  clocks  on  the  University  campus  is 
mounted  in  the  clock  room  of  the  Observatory. 

BOTANY 

Fifteen  courses  of  instruction  are  offered  in  this  subject, 
each  extending  through  one  semester  or  through  the  year. 
The  courses  numbered  i  and  2.  each  of  one  semester,  are 
intended  I  o  serve  the  double  purpose  of  an  introduction  to 
the  work  which  follows  for  students  makit^  botany  a  spe- 
cialty, and  to  afford  other  students  an  opportunity  to  gain 
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the  general  facts  of  the  science  and  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  methods  of  instruction.  To  a  very  large  extent 
natural  objects  are  studied  rather  than  books,  but  constant 
endeavor  is  made  to  introduce  students  to  pertinent  exist- 
ing literature.  Course  8  is  devoted  to  economic  botany. 
Course  li  is  an  introductory  one  for  those  not  offering 
entrance  credits  in  the  subject. 

The  botanical  laboratories  are:  One  of  large  size  with 
full  equipment  of  microscopes,  microtomes,  aquaria,  models, 
charts,  etc.,  for  general  work ;  one  specially  arranged  for 
instruction  and  research  in  vegetable  physiology,  having  at- 
tached a  glazed  structure,  two  stories  in  height,  adapted  to 
facilitate  experiments  upon  living  plants  and  to  grow  speci- 
mens required  in  the  laboratories ;  one  fitted  up  for  bacterio- 
logical instruction  and  investigation  (in  agricultural  build- 
ing) supplied  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  materials ; 
and  several  smaller  apartments  for  special  purposes. 

The  department  is  provided  with  a  lecture  room ;  a  rotwn 
for  the  herbarium  and  facilities  for  work  in  connection 
therewith ;  workrooms  for  the  preparation  of  specimens ; 
storage-rooms  for  apparatus,  utensils,  reagents,  and  mate- 
rials :  darkroom  for  photography,  and  rooms  for  offices. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  parasitic  fungi ;  and 
the  collection  of  specimens  and  of  literature  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  ample  for  various  lines  of  original  investigation. 

CHEMISTRY 

The  chemical  offerings  include  courses  of  instruction  in 
general  elementary,  inorganic,  organic,  physical,  and  theo- 
retical chemistry,  and  several  lines  of  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative   analysis.      (See    Chemistry,   in    Description    of 

COUHSES,   p.    191). 

The  first  year  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  general 
de.scriptive  inorganic  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis,  the 
first  half  of  the  second  year  is  occupied  with  courses  in 
quantitative  analysis,  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric,  and 
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the  second  half  year  is  given  to  general  organic  chemistry. 
The  work  of  these  two  years  and  that  of  the  first  half  of  the 
third  year,  which  is  devoted  to  more  advanced  organic  chem- 
istry, is  prescribed  for  all  students  of  the  chemical  courses, 
and  is  intended  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  chem- 
istry, to  develop  skill  and  accuracy  in  manipulation,  and  to 
constitute  a  scientific  grounding  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  laws  of  chemistry. 

Aside  from  this  prescribed  work  there  are  offered  nu- 
merous electives  in  chemistry,  whidi,  by  judicious  selection, 
afford  opportunity  for  specialization  along  any  of  the  lines 
of  analytical,  pharmaceutical,  technoI(^ical,  or  pure  chem- 
istry, 

APPLIED  OHHOBTST 

In  this  department  there  are  offered  ten  separate  courses 
in  technological  subjects.  These  require  as  preliminary 
work  the  seven  general  and  analytical  courses.  They  may 
be  further  supplemented  by  special  advanced  work  along 
some  chosen  line.  Frequent  visits  are  made  to  metallui^cal 
and  other  works  employing  chemical  processes. 

EDUCATION 
For  a  description  of  this  department,  see  p.  82. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

It  is  the  special  purpose  of  the  offerings  in  this  depart- 
ment to  utilize  to  the  utmost  for  purposes  of  instruction  the 
entomological  collections,  library,  and  equipment  belonging 
to  the  University  or  made  immediately  available  to  students 
by  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  and  the  office 
of  the  State  Elntomologist,  both  permanently  established 
here.  The  entomol<^cal  work  of  the  Natural  History  Sur- 
vey, now  prosecuted  continuously,  and  the  scientific  and 
economic  studies  of  the  State  Entomologist  and  his  assist- 
ants, give  to  entomological  students  extraordinary  privi- 
leges of  experience  in  the  laboratory,  the  office,  and  the  field. 
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in  both  scientific  and  economic  work.  Six  courses  of  instruc- 
tion are  offered :  one  in  biolc^cal  entomology,  without  con- 
ditions precedent ;  one  in  practical  and  economic  entmnology. 
also  unconditioned;  two  independent,  but  related,  semester 
courses  making  together  a  year  bf  major  work,  with  a  year's 
zoology  or  a  semester  of  elementary  entomologj'  as  a  pre-  ■ 
cedent  requirement ;  and  two  advanced  courses,  for  those 
specializing  in  entomology,  leading  to  graduation  with  an 
entomological  thesis. 

The  instructional  equipment  of  this  department  consists 
of  a  special  laboratory  for  students,  with  an  ample  general 
apparatus  for  field  work,  an<i  two  special  collections,  one  for 
reference  by  students  engaged  in  the  determination  of  spe- 
cies, and  the  "Bolter  collection"  of  120,000  specimens — 
maintained  separately  by  the  University  and  open  to  ad- 
vanced students  under  suitable  restrictions.  The  depart- 
ment also  owns  numerous  papier-machi  models,  a  colletition 
of  wall  charts,  and  many  microscopic  slides  especially  pre- 
pared for  students'  use. 

FRENCH 

The  first  year's  work  in  French  is  so  arranged  as  to 
prepare  scientific  students  to  read  the  literature  of  their 
major  subjects.    See  also  Romanic  Languages  on  page  32i. 

GEOLOGY 

In  this  department  six  courses  arje  offered  in  geology, 
three  in  mineralogy,  one  in  palewitology,  and  one  in  physi- 
ography. 

For  students  who  wish  more  than  a  general  acquaintance 
with  these  subjects,  courses  of  class  rocan  and  laboratory 
instruction  have  been  arranged  in  mineralogy,  geology, 
physiography,  and  paleontology,  viz.,  geology  5,  i,  2,  6,  7, 
8,  9  and  4. 

Special  courses,  covering  5  hours  each,  are  offered  to 
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students  in  Literature  (Geology  3),  Agriculture  (Geology 
13)  and  Engineering  (Geology  13). 

The  department  occupies  three  students'  laboratories,  an 
instructors'  laboratory,  a  lecture  room,  two  collection  rowns, 
a  store  room,  a  dark  room  for  photc^aphy,  and  a  private 
ofGce. 

The  laboratories  are  supplied  with  all  the  apparatus  and 
tools  necessary  to  carry  forward  the  courses  offered,  and 
the  lecture  room  is  fully  equipped  with  maps,  charts,  models, 
and  other  illustrative  material. 

The  collection  of  fossils  comes  principally  from  the  paleo- 
zcMC,  but  includes  a  representative  series  frmn  the  hi^er 
groups.  It  contains  49,000  specimens  (seven  hundred  and 
forty-two  of  the  types  described  in  the  reports  of  the  Illinois 
geol(^cal  surveys  are  included)  and  200  thin  sections  of 
corals  and  bryozoa. 

The  collection  of  minerals  contains  12,000  specimens, 
and  that  of  rocks  9,000  specimens,  among  which  is  a  large 
number  of  polished  granites,  marbles,  and  other  ornamental 
building  stones,  1,000  thin  sections  of  rocks  and  minerals, 
and  575  crystal  models. 

There  is  also  a  collection  of  Illinois  soils  containing  104 
specimens ;  and  a  large  collection  of  Illinois  clays  with  their 
manufactured  products. 


The  two  years'  course  in  German  required  in  the  College 
of  Science  is  intended  to  prepare  the  student  to  read  the 
literature  of  his  major  study.    See  also  page  226. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE 

For  a  description  of  this  department  see  page  130. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  offered  in  mathematics  are  so  arranged  as 
to  meet  the  needs  (a)  of  those  who  desire  such  mathematical 
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knowledge  as  is  necessary  to  carry  on  investigation  in  some 
line  of  applied  mathematics,  including  work  in  physics, 
astronomy,  biometry,  etc. ;  and  (b)  of  those  who  wish  to 
make  mathematics  a  specialty.  TTie  instruction  is  given, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  aid  of  text-books,  but  several 
of  the  advanced  courses  are  given  by  lectures,  with  collateral 
reading.  To  cultivate  a  spirit  of  independent  investigation, 
all  senior  and  graduate  students  who  make  mathematics 
their  major  are  required  to  take  in  connection  with  their 
thesis  a  year's  work  (two-hour  study)  in  the  mathematical 
seminary,  where  the  results  of  their  investigation  are  pre- 
sented and  discussed.  To  the  seniors  and  graduate  students 
two  lines  of  work  in  pure  mathematics  are  offered  and  each 
is  given  in  alternate  years. 

Courses  12,  13,  14,  15,  18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  and  26 
may  count  either  as  graduate  or  undergraduate  work. 

The  department  is  supplied  with  eighty-five  of  Brill's 
mathematical  models.  The  collection  includes  an  excellent 
set  of  plaster  models  illustrating  the  properties  of  surfaces 
of  the  second  order,  a  set  of  string  models  for  ruled  surfaces, 
a  set  of  paper  models  illustrating  the  real  circular  sections 
of  certain  conicoids,  a  ccanplete  set  of  Brill's  models  for  the 
theory  of  functions,  and  a  collection  of  surfaces  of  third 
order. 

MILITARY  SOENCE 

For  description  of  the  required  work  of  this  depart- 
ment see  page  290. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
See  page  298. 

PHYSICS 

The  department  of  physics  offers  a  lecture  course  in 
general  descriptive  physics  with  class-room  experiments, 
extending  through  the  year,  and  accompanied  by  an  intro- 
ductory laboratory  course  in  physical  measurements.    This 
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is  followed  by  two  courses,  one  experimental  and  the  other 
theoretical.  In  the  experimental  course  the  student  is  trained 
in  the  most  exact  methods  of  making  the  fundamental  phys- 
ical measurements  and  taught  how  to  discuss  his  results. 
The  theoretical  course  running  parallel  to  this  discusses, 
with  the  aid  of  elementary  calculus,  the  theory  of  some  of 
the  main  subjects  of  physics.  In  the  senior  year  the  student 
is  supposed  to  take  up  some  special  problem  for  investi- 
gation and  to  center  his  laboratory  work  about  that.  An  ad- 
vanced mathematical  course  is  also  offered  for  those  who 
wish  to  follow  the  most  advanced  theories  and  results  of 
the  science. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

The  special  objects  of  the  courses  in  physi<^ogy  are  as 
follows:  (i)  To  give  prospective  students  of  medicine 
a  detailed  practical  knowledge  of  the  normal  histolt^cal 
structure  and  vital  processes  of  the  body,  and  a  working 
familiarity  with  .the  instruments  of  precision  used  in  the 
investigation  of  disease.  (2)  To  give  students  of  all 
branches  of  biology  a  training  in  deducing  logically  neces- 
sary conclusions  from  data  obtained  by  their  own  observa- 
tions. (3)  To  furnish  such  a  knowledge  of  physiolc^^  as 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  studies  in  hygiene. 

The  laboratory  method  of  instruction  is  chiefly  followed, 
supplemented,  when  desirable,  by  lectures,  demonstrations, 
references  to  standard  literature,  and  recitations.  The  lab- 
oratory work  predominates  in  the  major  and  advanced 
courses ;  the  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  recitations  in  the 
minor  course. 

The  department  of  physiology  occupies  five  rooms  in 
Natural  History  Hall ;  a  general  laboratory,  a  lecture  room, 
a  private  laboratory,  and  an  advanced  laboratory  on  the 
top  floor,  and  an  animal  room  in  the  attic.  The  general 
laboratory,  35  by  56  feet,  is  fitted  at  one  end  with  desks  for 
chemical  and  similar  work,  and  at  the  other  end  with  tables. 
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for  use  with  the  microsci^w  and  other  apparatus  requiring 
a  stable  support. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

The  object  of  this  department  is  two  fold.  The  aim  is, 
first,  to  acquaint  the  student  experimentally  with  psychic 
phenomena  and  to  make  him  familiar  with  recent  literature 
and  standard  authorities ;  and,  second,  to  make  contributions 
to  the  science  itself. 

For  the  suitable  preparation  of  the  student  for  higher 
work,  he  is  from  the  first  required  to  deal  with  the  subject 
as  an  experimenter,  and  thus  is  g^ven  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  phenomena  which  he  is  to  handle.  The  labo- 
ratory is  well  equipped  with  materials  and  apparatus  for  the 
continuation  of  this  work  through  a  large  number  of  clas- 
sical experiments  upon  sensation,  which  the  student  is 
required  to  conduct  himself,  and  of  which  a  careful  record  is 
kept.  The  higher  mental  functions  are  then  studied  in  a 
similar  way,  and  the  experimenter  held  responsible  for  the 
purity  of  the  experimental  conditions  and  the  method  of 
procedure.  The  history  of  psychology  is  also  taken  up. 
A  full  line  of  periodical  literature  is  made  accessible  by  the 
University,  and  this  serves  as  a  basis  of  reports  in  the  semi- 
nary. In  order  to  give  a  comprehensive  survey  of  psychic 
activities,  the  genesis  of  mind  with  its  accompanying  devel- 
opment of  neural  structure  is  traced  from  the  lower  forms 
of  life  to  its  culmination  in  adult  man. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  the  second  aim  of  the  depart- 
ment, that  of  original  research,  the  laboratory  is  well 
equipped  with  suitable  apparatus  and  every  incentive  is 
given  toward  a  high  grade  of  work.  Investigations  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  laboratory  are  also  encour- 
aged. 

ZOOLOGY 
Nine  undergraduate  courses  are  taught  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  work  is  offered  in  three  graduate  courses.    Stu- 
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dents  will  ordinarily  b«gin  their  work  in  zo61c^:y  with  course 
ID  (elementary  zooli^y),  of  which  only  a  part,  taken  as  a 
fractional  course,  will  be  required  of  those  who  have  an 
entrance  credit  in  zoology  or  biology.  The  courses  are  so 
organized  as  to  lead  through  zoology  10,  I,  and  2  to  the 
course  especially  designed  for  teachers  (zoology  9),  or  to 
advanced  zoological  work;  through  zoology  10  and  l  (in- 
vertebrate zoolc^ty)  to  general  entomology ;  through  zool- 
ogy 10  and  2  (vertebrate  zoology)  to  embryology  and  physi- 
ology and  the  University  preparation  for  medical  study. 

The  equipment  of  the  zoolt^ical  department  is  contained 
in  three  students'  laboratories,  an  instructor's  laboratory, 
a  lecture  room,  a  private  ofhce,  a  store  room,  and  a  dark 
room  for  photography.  Advanced  and  graduate  students 
have  the  use  of  the  library  and  equipment  of  the  State  Lab- 
oratory of  Natural  History,  which  occupies  rooms  in  Natural 
History  Hall. 
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AIMS  AND  SCOPE 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  students  an  educa- 
tion designed  to  fit  them  for  the  business  of  fanning,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  furnish  a  means  of  culture.  This  educa- 
tion is,  therefore,  partly  technical  and  partly  cultural.  Its 
end  is  the  training  of  students  to  be  not  only  successful 
farmers,  but  good  citizens  and  successful  men  as  well.  In 
other  words,  it  seeks  to  provide  an  education  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  rural  people. 

Of  the  courses  leading  to  graduation  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  the  technical  portion  constitutes  about  one-half 
of  the  entire  work  of  the  student.  Of  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  course,  thirty-five  hours  are  prescribed  in  the  sciences 
nearest  related  to  agriculture.  Since  the  technical  subjects 
are  also  of  a  scientific  character,  the  course  as  a  whole  is 
essentially  scientific,  rather  than  literary;  yet  the  College 
is  mindful  of  the  educational  importance  of  history,  litera- 
ture, language,  and  the  political  sciences,  and  reasonable 
attention  is,  therefore,  given  to  these  subjects  and  their  pur- 
suit is  encouraged  by  a  liberal  amount  of  open  electives. 

The  College  also  offers,  through  the  department  of 
Household  Science,  a  variety  of  courses,  especially  treating 
of  the  affairs  of  the  home. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Of  the  twenty  instructors  in  technical  subjects,  sixteen 
devote  their  entire  time  to  {^culture.     Instruction  is  by 
laboratory  work,  supplemented  by  text-books,  lectures,  and 
(ia6) 
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reference  readings,  which  are  almost  constantly  assigfned 
from  standard  volumes  and  periodicals.  The  student  is 
brought  into  close  practical  contact  with  his  subject.  He 
takes  levels,  lays  tile,  tests  the  draft  of  tools,  traces  root 
systems  of  com  and  other  crops,  tests  germination  of  seeds, 
determines  the  fertility  in  soils  and  the  effects  of  different 
crops  and  of  different  rotations  upon  soil  fertility.  He  does 
budding,  grafting,  trimming,  and  spraying,  and  works  out 
problems  in  landscape  gardening.  He  tests  milk,  operates 
separators,  makes  and  judges  butter  and  cheese.  He  studies 
cuts  of  meat  and  samples  of  wool,  judges  a  great  variety  of 
animals,  and  has  practice  in  diagnosing  and  treating  their 
diseases. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  College  keeps  on  deposit  from  the  lai^est  manufac- 
turers several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  plows,  cultivators, 
planters,  cutters,  shellers,  grinders,  mowers,  binders,  en- 
gines, etc.  It  has  extensive  collections  of  agricultural  plants 
and  seeds  and  their  products.  Laboratories  are  well 
equipped  with  apparatus  and  appliances  for  the  study  of 
manures,  fertilizers,  fertility  of  soils,  soil  physics,  soil  bac- 
teriology, germination  of  seeds,  com  judging,  etc.  The 
grounds  of  the  University  and  the  fields  and  orchards  of 
the  Experiment  Station  are  always  available  for  illustra- 
tion in  class  work.  An  illustrative  series  of  colored  casts 
of  fruit  and  enlarged  models  of  fruits  and  flowers,  collec- 
tions of  seeds  and  woods,  cabinets  of  beneficial  and  noxious 
insects,  with  specimens  of  their  work,  i^otc^raphs,  maps, 
charts,  drawings,  lantern  slides, — all  afford  valuable  ma- 
terial for  study  and  illustration. 

Specimens  of  Morgan  horses ;  Shorthorn,  Jersey,  Ayr- 
shire, and  Hoi  stein -Friesi  an  cattle ;  Shropshire,  Merino,  and 
Dorset  sheep,  and  Berkshire  .swine  afford  material  for  judg- 
ing. This  material,  moreover,  is  largely  increased  by  loans 
from  prominent  herds.  In  the  dairy  department  is  a  com- 
plete outfit  for  a  milk'testing  laboratory,  and  for  cream  sep- 
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aration  and  butter  and  cheese  making.  The  department  of 
veterinary  science  owns  a  collection  illustrating  materia 
medica,  a  collection  of  pathological  specimens  illustrating 
special  abnormal  bony  development,  and  a  papier-mache 
model  of  a  horse,  capable  of  dissection,  and  showing  every 
important  detail  of  structure.  In  addition  are  levels,  lan- 
terns, microscopes,  and  cameras,  an  extensive  list  of  agri- 
cultural jounials,  a  complete  file  of  experiment  station  bul- 
letins from  all  the  states,  and  an  excellent  assortment  of 
standard  reference  books,  including  nearly  all  the  pedigree 
registers  published. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

AOKOwomr 
The  department  of  agronomy,  with  a  staff  of  six,  gives 
instruction  in  those  subjects  which  relate  especially  to  the 
field  and  its  affairs,  as  drainage,  fann  machinery,  field 
crops,  the  physics  and  bacteriolc^;y  of  the  soil,  manures, 
rotation  and  fertility,  the  history  of  agriculture,  farm  man- 
agement, and  comparative  agriculture.  The  object  is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  facts  and  principles  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  soils,  die  preservation  of  fertility, 
the  nature  of  the  various  crops  and  H\e  conditions  govern- 
ing their  successful  and  econcnnic  production,  and  with  the 
development  of  {^^iculture.  This  object  is  attained  by 
the  application  of  the  laboratory  methods  .of  study  to  these 
subjects,  supplemented  with  lectures,  class  room  woric,  and 
a  free  use  of  standard  literature. 

AiriKAL  STTSBAKOBT 

In  this  department  three  instructors  give  courses  cover- 
ing the  separate  study  of  sheep,  swine,  beef  and  dairy  cattle, 
and  their  products ;  heavy  and  light  horses,  with  their  care 
and  training;  the  management  of  farm  herds,  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  feeding  and  of  breeding.  The  purpose 
is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  animals,  first  as  to  their 
fitness  for  specific  purposes;  second,  as  to  tiieir  care  and 
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;  third,  as  to  their  improvement  by  breeding; 
and  fourth,  as  to  the  commercial  production  of  animal  prod- 
ucts. This  familiarity  is  gained  by  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  uses  of  domestic  animals ;  the  history  and  character  of 
their  breeds,  together  with  extensive  practice  in  stock  jutt- 
ing, supplemented  by  a  careful  study  of  the  methods  of  suc- 
cessful stockmen  and  of  the  known  principles  of  feeding  and 
of  or^nic  evolution. 

JtAXMX  BiraBAHDBT 

Three  instructors  give  extended  courses  in  the  study  of 
milk  and  its  economic  producticm;  the  characteristics  of  the 
dairy  cow  and  the  management  of  dairy  farms ;  the  separa- 
tion of  cream,  and  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese ;  factory 
management;  dairy  bacteriolt^y ;  city  milk  supply  and  the 
standardizing  and  pasteurizing  of  milk  and  cream. 


Five  instructors  conduct  courses  in  orchard  manage- 
ment, small  fruit  culture  and  vegetable  gardening,  nut 
culture,  floriculture,  landscape  gardening,  and  forestry;  in 
fruit  propagation,  greenhouse  management,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  cultivated  plants ;  and  in  commercial  horticulture  and 
nursery  management.  The  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  principles  and  practice  of  fruit  raising  and 
vegetable  gardening,  both  for  home  and  market,  and  with 
successful  methods  of  combating  insect  and  ^ngous  ene- 
mies. The  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  cultivated  and  given 
expression  in  floriculture  and  landscape  gardening,  to  the 
end  that  more  of  nature's  beauty  shall  pervade  the  home 
and  its  surroundings.  The  student  studies  plant  life,  and 
leams  how  to  propagate,  cultivate,  and  improve  the  forms 
that  have  been  found  useful  or  ornamental  in  the  way  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  and  trees.  As  in  other  depart- 
ments, he  follows  the  methods  of  the  laboratory  in  that  he 
leams  to  do  by  doing,  supplementing  everything  with  nu- 
merous references  to  standard  literature. 

... .... Google 
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Homsaois  Bomo 

The  department  of  household  science  stands  for  a  recog- 
niticH)  of  Uie  importance  of  adequate  and  proper  training 
for  home  duties.  It  aims  to  provide  opportunity  for  a 
scientific  study  of  some  of  the  problems  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  house,  including  the  distribution  of  income 
according  to  reo^nized  business  principles. 

The  courses  of  instruction  given  in  the  department  are 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students,  viz. : 
(a)  those  students  who  specialize  in  other  lines  of  work,  but 
desire  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  and  facts 
of  household  science,  (b)  Those  students  who  wish  to 
make  a  specialty  of  household  science  by  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  affairs  of  the  home,  together  with  the  arts  and 
sciences  whose  applications  are  directly  connected  with  the 
management  and  care  of  the  home. 

The  department  occupies  the  entire  second  floor  of  the 
north  wing  of  the  agricultural  building,  and  is  supplied  with 
laboratories,  apparatus,  and  illustrative  material,  such  as 
charts,  specimens  of  various  kinds  of  building  material,  and 
exhibits  illustrating  the  chemical  onnposition  and  products 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  foods. 

■The  students  have  access  also  to  the  museum  of  the 
architectural  department,  as  well  as  the  benefit  of  close  as- 
sociation with  the  art  department. 

TZTESIXABT  BOHVOB 

Courses  are  offered  in  veterinary  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, in  veterinary  materia  medica,  and  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery.  The  object  is 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  structure  and  activities  of 
animals  in  health,  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  disease, 
and  the  materials  and  methods  of  successful  treatment.  He 
therefore  makes  careful  study  of  the  structure  of  domestic 
animals  and  of  the  nature  of  their  derangements  and  the 
characteristic  action  of  remedial  agents.  The  weekly  clinic 
gives  opportunity  for  practical  experience  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  the  more  ordinary  diseases. 


CLASSIFICATION    OF   SUBJECTS  I3I 

COURSES   OFFERED 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  the  following  courses, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science : 

1.  Agricultural  Course. 

2.  General  Course. 

AGRICULTURAL    COURSE 
This  course  is  designed  to  fit  youi^  men  for  the  business 
and  relations  of  country  life.    Students  may  graduate  upon 
completing  the  studies  of  the  prescribed  list,  etc.,  etc. 

CUVSSIFICATION  OF  SUBJECTS 


Agronomy  2,  6,  9,  la;  15  hours, 
t Animal  Husbandry  7;  2j^  hours. 

Botany  i  or  it;  s  hours. 
tChemistry  i,  3b,  4,  13 1  '5  hours. 
tDairy  Husbandry  10;  2^4  hours. 

Econonllcs  2;  2  hours. 

Geology  121  5  hours. 

Horticulture  I,  10;  8  hours, 

Htlituy  I,  2;  5  hours. 

Physical  Training  i,  3  or  7,  .9;  2^  or  3  hours. 

Rhetoric  2;  6  hours. 

Thremmatology  i ;  5  hours. 

Zo61og7  10;  5  hours. 

■uonvx 
U*t  A 

Animal  Husbandry  i,  2,  4,  s.  ri,  12,  17,  18,  19;  19  hours. 

Dairy  Husbandry  2;  2^  hours. 

liMt   B 

Botany  2;  5  hours. 
Zoology  2;  5  hours. 


*  Stadoit*  not  offering  six  credit*  In  foreign  IiDgnage  for  admMon 
will  take  two  jtari  of  foidgn  lugnige  in  tlie  Unlvenity  u  ■  condition  of 
gradnatian. 
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English  I,  i6l  3  to  8  hours. 
Rhetoric  3;  4  to  8  hours. 


Agronomy  i ;  3  to  s;  7,  8,  10,  11,  13  to  18;  i  to  6oj4  hours. 

Animal  Husbandry  i  to  6,  9;  s  to  28  hours. 

Botany  7;  3  hours. 

Dairy  Husbandry  I  to  g,  11,  13;  2^  to  40  hours. 

Horticulture  d  to  9,  11  to  ig;  2  to  72  hours. 

Veterinary  Science  I  to  4;  2  to  25  hours. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Students  will  be  graduated  from  the  courses  in  Agricul- 
ture with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  upon  completing 
the  following  work: 

1.  The  studies  of  the  prescribed  list, 

2.  Sufficient  electives  to  make  a  final  total  of  130  sem- 
ester hours,  of  which  not  less  than  four  and  oAe-half  shall 
be  chosen  from  elective  list  A,  not  less  than  five  fr<Mn  elective 
list  B,  not  less  than  three  from  elective  list  C,  not  less  than 
twenty  from  elective  list  D,  and  the  remainder  from  any 
subjects  offered  in  the  University,  which  the  student  is  pre- 
pared to  take. 

3.  An  acceptable  thesis  upon  an  approved  course  of 
investigation,  for  which  from  five  to  ten  semester  hours  will 
be  allowed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Credit 
for  this  will  be  included  in  the  amount  to  be  earned  by  elect- 
ive work. 

Students  specializing  in  household  science  may  substi- 
tute courses  in  that  department  in  place  of  courses  pre- 
scribed in  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  dairy  husbandry, 
and  horticulture,  and  may  elect  sufficient  additional  subjects 
for  graduation  from  any  subjects  taught  in  the  University, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  this  College. 
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oouBBB  or  nnTBtroTiOM 
Required  for  the  degree  of  BS.  in  Agrieullure 

The  following  outline  shows  the  most  favorable  time  and  order 
in  which  the  prescribed  studies  of  the  course  can  be  taken,  and, 
though  it  is  not  insisted  that  the  scheme  be  followed,  it  is  strongly 
recommended. 

Tint  Tmi 

1.  Chemistry  i  (3.  4;  Tu.,  Th.,  S.;  5;  M.,  W.,  F.);  Military 
2;  Physical  Training  1,  3  or  7,  9;  Rhetoric  a  (3;  M.,  W.,  F.)  ; 
Zoology  10  (i,  2)  ;  Elective  in  Agriculture. 

2.  Agronomy  z,  6  (i,  2);  Chemistry  3b  (3,  4);  4  (3,  4); 
Military  I,  2;  Physical  Training  i  or  7;  Rhetoric  2  (8;  M.,  W.,  F.)  ; 
Botany  I  (6,  7). 

BMond  Tmt 

1.  Chemistry  13  (3,  4);  Horticulture  i  (6,  7);  Military  2; 
Rhetoric  or  English ;  Elective  in  Agriculture. 

2.  Geology  12  (3,  4)  ;  Military  2 ;  Rhetoric  or  English ;  Elect- 
ive in  Agriculture, 

Third  Tmi 
1.    Agronomy  9  (i,  2)  ;  Dairy  Husbandry  10  (3;  M.,  W.,  F.) ; 
Botany  2  (6,  7),  or  Zoolc^y  2  (Lee,  4;  Tu.,  Th.,  arrange  Lab.) 
if.  elected ;  Electives. 

,  2.    Agronomy  12  (1,  2);  Economics  2   (7;  M.,  W.,)  ;  Horti- 
culture 10  (4:   M.,  W.,  F.);  Electives. 


1.  Animal  Husbandry  7,  first  half  (3) ;  Thremmatology  I 
(4)  ;   Electives. 

2.  Electives,  including  Thesis. 

GENERAL  COURSE 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  education  in  those 
branches  of  learning  that  especially  serve  the  interests  of 
women.  It  has  in  view  particularly  those  young  women 
who  wish  to  specialize  in  household  science.  This,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  regarded  as  the  core  of  the  work  of  the  course. 
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That  subject  is  treated  as  one  of  a  strictly  scientiiic  charac- 
ter, and  the  training  in  it,  while  not  losing  sight  of  the  prac- 
tical aspects,  is  therefore  severely  scientific.  In  connection 
with  the  work  in  household  science,  and  as  a  necessary 
preparation  to  it,  the  student  must  take  several  courses  in 
pure  science. 

Although  the  main  work  is,  therefore,  scientific  and 
technical,  the  importance  of  an  artistic  and  hterary  training 
for  home  life  is  not  lost  sight  of,  and  ample  opportunity  is 
given  for  a  study  of  subjects  of  that  character.  Indeed,  so 
important  are  they  deemed  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
art  and  design,  English,  history,  and  foreign  language  is  re- 
quired of  students  in  the  course.  Opportunity  is  given, 
moreover,  for  increasing  the  amount  of  liberal,  scientific  or 
technical  subjects  by  leaving  the  way  open  for  a  certain 
number  of  electives.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours 
required  for  graduation,  ninety-four  are  provided  for  in  the 
prescribed  list  and  the  restricted  electives  of  List  A.  The 
other  hours  of  credit  necessary  for  gradnation  may  be 
taken,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean^of  the  College, 
from  any  courses  offered  in  the  University.  It  is  desirable, 
however,  that  students  should  not  scatter  their  work  too 
much,  and  they  are  advised,  therefore,  to  choose,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  at  least,  electives  which  are  in  close  correlation 
with  the  subjects  in  the  list  of  prescribed,  or  of  restricted 
elective,  work.  Holders  of  scholarships  in  household  sci- 
ence arc  expected  to  take  the  course  as  laid  out  here.  Vari- 
ations from  it  can  be  made  only  by  special  permission  of 
the  Council  of  Administration  on  recommendation  of  the 
faculty  of  the  college. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SUBJECTS 
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Art  and  Design  I,  t6,  19:  8  hours. 
Botany  11 ;  5  hours. 

Chemistry  I,  3b,  4;  10  hours. 


GENERAI,    COURSE 

English  I,  a;  lo  hours. 

Hisiory  I ;  6  hours. 

Household  Science  i,  2,  3.  6;  10  hours. 

Library   13:   i   hour. 

Physiology  4;  5  hours. 

Physical  Training  7,  9;  3  hours. 

Rhetoric  2;  6  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  students  will  elect  a 
Botany  or  Zoology,  5  hours. 
English  or  Rhetoric,  S  hours. 
Foreign  Language,  so  hours. 
^Elective  List  A.,  a  minimum  of  4  hours. 


Architecture  6;  4  hours. 
Horticulture  10;  3  hours. 
Household  Science  5,  7;  4  hours. 
Economics  lb,  17;  4  hours. 
Physics  2 1  5  hours. 

ooinuK  or  isBTSiroxiox 
Required  for  the  digree  of  B.S.  in  General  Course 
nnt  TMt 
I.     Botany  it;  Chemistry  i;   Household  Science  a;  Rhetoric 
2;  Physical  Training  7,  9. 

3.     Chemistry  3b,  4:  Household  Science  i;   Rhetoric  3;  Art 
and  Design  i ;  Physical  Training  7,  9. 

1.  English  1;  Art  and  Design   16;  Physiology  6;  Household 
Science  6. 

2.  Household  Science  3;  English  a;  Foreign  Language. 

*  equivdcDt  (hould  b« 
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Third  Tmi 

1.  Art  and  Design  19;  History  i ;  Library  13;  Biology. 

2.  Physiology  4;  History  i. 


See  elective  list  and  requirements  for  gradua 
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ORGANIZATION 

The  Council  of  Administration  of  the  University  is  in 
charge  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  executive  officer,  to 
whom  communications  should  be  addressed,  is  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School. 

ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION 

Graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  of  other 
colleges  and  universities  of  approved  standing,  may  be 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  Graduate  School  upon  pre- 
sentation of  their  credentials.  Other  persons  suitably  quali- 
fied may  gain  admission  by  special  vote  of  the  Council  of 
Administration  upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  imposed 
in  each  case.  Candidates  for  admission  may  secure  applica- 
ti«!  blanks  from  the  Dean  or  from  the  Registrar  of  the 
University,  and  these,  properly  filled  out,  should  be  filed, 
together  with  stlch  documentary  matter  as  may  be  presented, 
showing  qualifications  for  membership  in  the  school,  with 
the  former  officer.  This  should  be  done  not  later  than  the 
time  set  for  registration  in  September.  Admission  may  be 
granted  at  other  times,  but  the  time  limit  required  for  de- 
grees counts  from  the  date  of  the  certificate  of  membership. 

With  the  exceptions  named  below,  all  members  of  the 
Graduate  School  are  required  to  be  in  regular  attendance 
at  the  University,  and  to  do  all  the  work  for  which  they 
are  registered  in  the  departments  to  which  such  work  be- 
longs. In  case  of  absence  on  leave,  or  when  absence  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  investigations  included  in  approved 
(>37) 
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courses  of  study,  the  requirement  of  continuous  residence 
may  be  modified  by  the  Council  of  Administration- 
Graduates  of  this  University  may  be  admitted  to  non- 
resident membership  in  the  Graduate  School,  as  candidates 
for  second,  or  masters',  degrees ;  and  all  members  of  the 
School  who  have  completed  the  residence  period  required  for 
advanced  degrees  may  roister  as  non-residents  while  com- 
pleting the  work  required  for  such  degrees. 

Members  of  the  Graduate  School  register  with  the  Dean 
during  the  registration  period.  This,  in  the  case  of  non- 
residents may  be  done  by  letter,  stating  the  work  to  be 
undertaken  during  the  year. 

STUDIES  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

As  far  as  can  be  indicated  by  a  statement  of  time,  full 
work  for  a  graduate  student  consists  in  the  use  of  forty-five 
hours  a  week  in  the  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  etc.,  and  in 
private  study.  Assignments  of  work  are  made  upon  this 
basis ;  but  great  variations  naturally  result  from  the  subject- 
matter  in  hand,  and  from  the  abilities  of  individuals.  Each 
student  must  select  one  principal  line  of  study,  called  his 
major  subject,  and  upon  this  major  subject  at  least  one-half 
of  his  work  must  be  done ;  and  any  greater  proportion  of 
his  time,  up  to  the  whole  of  it,  may  be  thus  devoted  if  proper 
approval  is  had.  When  work  upon  the  selected  major  sub- 
ject is  not  arranged  to  require  all  of  the  student's  atten- 
tion, he  must  choose  one  or  two  minor  subjects,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  complete  a  full  course  of  study.  Usually,  at 
least  one  minor  subject  should  be  taken.  Not  more  than  two 
may  be  taken  at  the  same  time. 

The  major  study  must  be  approved  as  graduate  work 
for  this  University.  The  minor  subjects  may,  under  ap- 
proval, be  chosen  from  the  ofTerings  to  graduates ;  or,  except 
in  the  College  of  Engineering,  from  undergraduate  courses 
of  advanced  grade.  But  all  candidates  for  advanced  de- 
grees must  direct  their  selection  toward  some  well-defined 
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end,  determined  for  the  most  part  by  the  character  and  pur- 
pose of  the  major  study. 

In  the  College  of  Engineering  the  rpajor  line  of  study 
consists  of  some  combination  o(  the  courses  enumerated 
under  the  heading  of  "Courses  for  Graduates"  given  with 
each  departmental  subject;  thus  one  candidate  for  an 
advanced  degree  may  have  assigned  him  as  his  major  sub- 
ject Architecture  loi,  103,  and  107;  another,  Mechanical 
Engineerii^  104  and  107;  and  the  extent  to  which  each  of 
the  enumerated  subjects  is  to  be  pursued  may  be  indicated 
in  credit  hours  upon  the  application  blanks.  In  architectural 
and  engineering  subjects,  at  least  the  major  line  of  study, 
and  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  work,  must  be 
taken  from  the  lists  marked  "primary",*  and  any  remaining 
amount  to  complete  a  full  course  may  be  taken  from  those 
designated  "secondary,"  under  the  same  general  head  witli 
the  primary  list. 

All  courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees  in  the  Graduate 
School  are  subject  to  approval,  first,  by  the  head  of  the 
department  of  the  University  in  which  the.  major  subject  for 
each  student  belongs;  second,  by  the  Dean  of  the  College 
including  such  department;  and,  third,  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School.  The  signatures  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  which  chosen  minor  subjects  belong  must  also  be 
obtained  before  the  list  reaches  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.  The  lists  of  studies,  as  finally  approved,  are  de- 
posited with  the  Registrar  of  the  University.  No  changes 
may  subsequently  be  made  except  under  the  same  line  of 
approvals,  but  extension  of  time  may  be  arranged  with  the 
professors  concerned  and  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
Sdiool. 

Examinations  are  required  in  all  subjects,  and  reports 
upon  these  are  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 
Graduate  students  in  undergraduate  classes  are  examined 
with  these  classes. 
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The  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  does 
his  major  work  is  charged  with  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  such  major  work,  and,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  student's  entire  course  of  study.  He  fixes 
the  time  and  method  of  all  examinations  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,sees  that  they  are  properly  conducted, and  reports 
results  to  the  Registrar.  It  is  his  duty  also  to  keep  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  informed  concerning  all  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  student,  and  of  the  School  in 
connection  therewith. 

DEGREES  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

A  full  statement  regarding  the  degrees  conferred  by  the 
University  may  be  found  on  later  pages  of  this  catalc^, 
and  in  the  same  connection  an  account  of  fellowships.  (See 
pp.283-288.) 
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AIMS  AND  SCOPE 

The  Library  School,  which  had  been  conducted  at  Ar- 
mour Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  from  September, 
1893,  was  transferred  to  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Sep- 
tember, 1897. 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  School  has  been  broadened 
since  the  time  of  the  transfer.  There  is  now  offered  a  four 
years'  course  of  study,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
fibrary  science.  Two  years  of  the  course  are  devoted  to 
general  university  studies,  and  this  is  the  smallest  prepara- 
tion which  will  be  accepted  for  entrance  upon  the  technical 
work.  Students  are  encouraged  to  complete  a  four  years' 
College  course  before  applying  for  admission.  This  high 
standard  is  necessary  because  conditions  in  library  work  are 
rapidly  changing.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
books,  nor  is  it  enough  to  have  a  knowledge  of  methods. 
One  or  two  years  of  training  will  not  take  the  place  of  years 
of  experience,  but  they  will  make  the  student  more  adaptabk 
and  general  library  service  more  intelligent. 

Instruction  is  given  in  each  department  of  library  ad- 
ministration. Stress  is  laid  upon  simplicity  and  economy, 
although  elaborate  methods  are  taught  to  enable  students 
to  work  in  large  libraries  where  bibliographic  exactness  is 
required.  The  higher  side  of  library  work  is  emphasized 
throughout  the  course,  and  students  are  taught  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  schools,  to  the  clubs,  and  to  the  people  as 
oi^anized  bodies  and  as  individuals. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  University  to  graduate  librarians 
who  are  not  only  trained,  but  educated ;  librarians  who  are 
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not  only  equipped  in  technical  details,  but  /filled  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  their  hig^  calling  to  furnish  "the  best  reading 
to  the  greatest  number  at  the  least  cost." 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  are  so  few  text-books  on  library  economy  that 
instruction  is  given  almost  altogether  by  lecture  and  labora- 
tory methods.  References  to  books  and  periodicals  are  given 
for  collateral  reading,  and  individual  research  is  encour^ed 
from  the  start.  Lectures  are  illustrated  by  the  collections 
of  forms  and  fittings,  and  each  student  is  expected  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  practical  work  in  the  University  library 
each  day.  Before  completing  the  course,  each  student  must 
have  had  actual  experience  in  every  department  of  the 
library.  Qass  room  work  is  tested  by  problems,  and  exam- 
inations take  the  form  of  problems  wherever  practicable. 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS 

This  is  the  only  Library  School  which  gives  an  extended 
course  on  the  use  and  cataloging  of  public  documents,  lliis 
knowledge  is  necessary  in  small  as  well  as  large  libraries, 
in  public  as  well  as  college  libraries. 

LOCAL  LIBRARY  COOPERATION 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  Cham- 
paign Public  L-ibrary  have  systematic  plans  for  coapcration 
through  the  Library  School,  in  the  interests  of  the  clubs 
and  the  schools.  Each  woman's  club  in  Champaign  and 
Urbana  sends  its  program  for  the  year  to  the  Library  School, 
where  a  reference  list  is  made  on  each  subject,  specifying 
in  which  library  the  material  is  to  be  found.  A  copy  of  each 
list  is  posted  in  each  library.  The  students  also  make  lists 
for  the  various  grades  of  the  public  schools.  The  branch 
of  the  Champaign  Public  Library  is  entirely  in  charge  of 
Library  School  seniors.     Seniors  also  spend  a  definite  time 
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in  the  children's  room  of  the  Champaign  Public  Library, 
where-  they  develop  their  own  ideas  as  to  advertising  meth- 
ods, picture  bulletins,  decoration,  reading  lists,  etc.  Each 
student  gives  a  talk  to  the  children  upon  some  timely  topic, 
and  invitations  to  these  talks  are  posted  in  the  schools.  All 
special  holidays  are  observed  by  bulletins  and  reading  lists, 
and  birthdays  of  distinguished  people  are  called  to  the  chil- 
dren's attenticKi. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  most  valuable  equipment  is  the  working  library  of 
the  University. 

The  Library  School  has  the  complete  collection  of  man- 
uscript notes  and  problems  which  have  been  prepared  since 
the  School  opened  in  1893.  As  text-books  are  so  few,  this 
collection  is  invaluable.  A  collection  of  library  reports  and 
catalogs  and  of  mounted  samples,  showing  methods  of  ad- 
ministration in  all  departments,  is  carefully  classified  and  is 
continually  increasing.  A  collection  of  card  catalogs  of 
various  forms  has  been  made,  including  the  book  forms  from 
Leyden,  Holland;  Cassel,  Germany;  and  Florence,  Italy; 
and  the  modern  forms  approved  by  the  American  Library 
Association.     Other  forms  are  represented  by  photographs. 

The  School  has  a  collection  of  printed  blanks  and  forms 
illustrating  methods  of  administration  in  different  types  of 
libraries,  many  labor-saving  devices,  and  samples  of  fittings 
for  all  departments.  The  School  received  much  material 
from  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  and  is  con- 
stamly  recdving  additions  from  librarians  and  manufactur- 
ers throughout  the  country. 

A  collection  of  cataloging  rules  and  of  classification  sys- 
tems is  making  for  comparative  study,  A  number  of  devices 
and  patents,  such  as  temporary  binders,  pamphlet  caseS, 
newspaper  files,  etc.,  have  beeiv  contributed  by  inventors 
and  manufacturers. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Credit  for  65  hours,  including  the  prescribed  military 
and  physical  training,  in  addition  to  two  years'  prescribed 
technical  library  work,  is  required  for  graduation.  The 
technical  work  is  of  junior  and  senior  grade,  and  must  be 
taken  at  the  University,  but  the  work  of  the  first  two  years 
may  be  taken  at  any  college  from  which  credits  are  accepted 
by  transfer. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Required  for  the  decree  of  B.LS. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  may  consist  of  any  of 
the  courses  offered  in  the  University,  the  requirements  for 
which  students  can  meet.  The  prescribed  work  of  the  ^rst 
two  years  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  must-be 
included  in  the  programs  of  students  who  matriculate  in 
that  College. 

TUid  Tht 

I.  Elementary'  Library  Economy  (Lib.  i)  ;  Elementary  Ref- 
erence (Lib.  2)';  Selection  of  Books  (Lib.  3) ;  Elementary  Appren- 
tice Work  (Lib.  4). 

3.  Elementary  Library  Economy  <Lib.  i)-;  Elementary  Refer- 
ence (Lib.  3)  :  Selection  of  Books  (LiU  3)  ;  Elementary  Appren- 
tice Work,  (Lib.  4)-       . 

1,  Selection  of  Books  (Lib,  3)  ;  Advanced  Library  Economy 
(Lib.  5)  ;  Public  Documents  (Lib  13)  ;  Bibliography  (Lib.  6)  1  His-  ' 
tory  of  Libraries  (Lib.  7) ;  Advanced  'Apprentice  Work  (Lib.  10)  :• 
Thesis  (Lib.  u). 

2.  Selection  of  Books  (Lib.  3);  Advanced  Ubrary  Economy 
(Lib,  5);  Bibliography  (Lib.  6);  Advanced  Reference  (Lib.  8); 
Book-making  (Lib,  9) ;  Advanced  Apprentice  Work  (Lib,  10) ; 
Thesis  (Lib.  11). 
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AIMS  AND  SCOPE 

The  School  of  Music  offers  course's  leading  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  music. 

The  courses  are  widely  varied.  Although  regular  courses 
are  laid  out,  students  may  spend  an  indefinite  amount  of 
time  in  the  study  of  an  instrument  or  of  the  voice. 

The  course  in  the  history  of  music,  as  well  as  the  work 
in  the  University  Orchestra  and  the  University  Choral  So- 
ciety, may  be  takeii  by  regular  students  in  other  depart- 
ments! 

-A  course  of  artists'  concerts  is  given  each  season  under 
the  management  of  the  University  Choral  Society.  In  these 
concerts,  to  which  ari  admission  fea  is  charged,  only  artists 
of  the  "best  reputation  appear. 

•The  instructors  in  the  School  of  Music  give  recitals  and 
lectures  on  musical  subjects  during  the  year. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Credit  for  130  semester  houfs,  includii^  military  and 
physical  training  credit,  together  with  an  acceptable  thesis. 
is  required  for  graduation  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  ot 
miisic.  The  thesis  required  for  graduation  must  be  on  a 
topic  related  to  music. 

Students  who  are  not  working  for  the  degree  in  music 
may  receive  a  certificate  of  work  done  by  complying  with 
the  following  conditions: 

Students  of  the  piano,  organ,  or  violin  must  complete 
the  entire  course  specified  for  these  instruments ;  must  also 
(MS) 
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complete  the  work  offered  in  harmony,  coverii^  thirteen 
hours,  and  must  take  one  year's  work  (ten  hours)  in  either 
German  or  French. 

Students  of  the  voice  must  complete  the  entire  course 
offered  in  vocal  work,  the  thirteen  hours'  work  in  harmony, 
and  two  years'  work  on  the  piano,  besides  taking  one  year 
(eight  hours)  of  German  or  French,  and  one  year  (six 
hours)  of  Italian. 

Special  and  preparatory  music  students  are  required,  in 
addition  to  their  practical  work  in  music,  to  pursue  other 
lines  of  study  sufficient  to  fill  in  their  spare  time. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  department  of  music  only,  pay 
no  semester  fees,  but  must  pay  the  music  fees.   (See  p. 302.) 

Classes  in  ear-training  meet  twice  each  week.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  musical  notation  are  studied 
thoroughly,  and  the  ear  is  trained  to  recognize  intervals, 
chords,  etc.,  so  that  the  student  may  eventually  think  music. 
Music  students  are  required  to  attend  these  classes. 

The  sight  singing  classes  meet  twice  each  week,  The 
object  is  to  train  students  to  read  at  sight  music  of  ordinary 
difficulty,  and  to  prepare  them  to  teach  music  in  the  public 
schools.  This  work  is  required  of  music  students  and  is 
open  to  any  University  students  who  desire  to  take  it. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SUBJECTS 

PSBBORIBID 

Music  I ;   3  hours. 

Muaic  za  1  13  hours. 

Music  zb;  3  hours. 

Music  2c;  3  hours. 

Music  3d;  3  hours. 

Music  3h,  4h,  Sb  or  fib ;  56  hours. 

French  or  German;   8  hours. 

Italian  i;  6  hours. 

Matbematics  4;  2  hours. 

Military  i,  2;  5  hours. 
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Physical  Traininj— 
Men,  t,  3;  a  hours. 
Women,  7.  91  3  hours. 
Physics  s;  s  hours. 
Rhetoric  i ;  6  hours. 

The  remaining  hours  of  credit  may  be  obtained  in  elect- 
ives,  offered  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  choice  of 
subjects  being  left  to  individual  students. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Tke  University  Glee  Club  is  an  organization  for  men. 
Membership  is  decided  by  competition  and  is  limited  to  six- 
teen in  number.     The  club  meets  twice  a  week  for  rehearsal. 

The  Ladies'  Glee  Club  is  an  organization  for  the  young 
ladies  of  the  University,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  head  of  the 
vocal  department. 

The  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club  is  open  to  young  men 
who  play  these  instruments.  Membership  is  decided  by 
competition,  and  the  club  is  associated  with  the  Glee  Qub 
in  its  concerts. 

The  Miliiary  Band  is  conducted  by  the  director  of  the 
School  of  Music.  It  furnishes  music  for  important  Univer- 
etty  occasions  and  appears  at  regimental  drill  of  the  military 
department,  besides  giving  several  concerts  during  the  year. 
Membership  is  limited  to  thirty  in  number  and  is  decided  by 
examination.  • 

The  University  Orchestra  meets  for  a  two  hours'  re- 
hearsal once  a  week,  and  is  open  to  all  students  who  play 
any  orchestral  instrument  ordinarily  well. 

The'  University  Choral  Society  is  conducted  by  the  head 
of  the  vocal  department  of  the  School  of  Music,  and  meets 
once  a  week  for  rehearsal  of  choral  works.  Students,  also 
singers  not  connected  with  the  University,  are  admitted  to 
membership  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

A  small  hand  book  is  published  giving  fuller  informa- 
ticm  in  regard  to  the  music  courses.  It  will  be  mailed  upon 
application. 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR   ADMISSION 

1.  All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law 
must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age  and  of  unquestioned  char- 
acter. 

2.  Graduates  of  colleges  and  of  scientific  schools  of 
approved  standii^  are  admitted  upon  diploma  or  certificate, 
without  examination. 

3.  Graduates  from  any  approved  high  school  in  the  state 
are  admitted  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  absence  of  proper  certificates  the  usual  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  University 
(p.  62)  are  required.  " 

ADVANCED  STANDING 
The   following  classeS'  of  persons  will  be  admitted  to 
advanced  standing: 

I.  Persons  who  produce  from  another  law  school,  in  good 
standing,  certificates  of  having  satisfactorily  pursued  courses 
in  law,  included  in  the,  following  schedule,  and  of  having 
received  credit  therein,  provided  that  the  time  spent  on  such 
courses  is  equivalent  to  the  time  spent  on  the  same  < 
in  this  College.  Otherwise,  an  examination  on  such  c 
given  by  the  instructors  in  this  College,  must  be  satisfac- 
torily passed. 

2.  Persons  who  have  studied  law  privately,  or  in  an  at- 
torney's office,  and  pass  examinations  prescribed  by  the 
faculty  of  the  College. 

3.  Members  of  the  bar  of  this  state,  who  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  third  year  class  without  examination,  as  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  LL.B. 

(148) 
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SPEaAL  STUDENTS 
Students  who  do  not  desire  to  be  candidates  for  a  degree 
may  take  one  or  more  courses  as  special  students,  upon 
approval  ■  of  the  faculty  of  the  College,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  University  (p.  64).  Such  students  will 
receive  credit  for  work  satisfactorily  done,  and  may  become 
candidates  for  graduation  at  any  time  by  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Collie. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
The  methods  of  instruction  used  in  this  College  are  based 
largely  upon  the  study  of  cases.  Text-books  are  used  to 
some  extent,  and  lectures  are  occasionally  resorted  to,  but 
the  study  of  the  case  is  regarded  as  tlie  chief  means  to  the 
attainment  of  legal  knowledge  and  proficiency. 

LIBRARY  AND  MOOT  COURT 
The  library  consists  of  the  leading  text-books  on  all  sub- 
jects: Supreme  and  Appellate  Court  Reports  of  Illinois; 
United  States  Supreme  Court  reports;  New  York,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Indiana 
Reports;  American  Decisions,  American  Reports,  and 
American  State  Reports;  the  current  volumes  of  the  West 
Company  Reporter  System,  and  the  leading  legal  period- 
icals. Additions  of  reports  and  text-books  will  be  made  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

'  The  Moot  Court  is  held  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of 
familiarizing  the  student  with  legal  procedure.  It  is  pre- 
sided over  by  Judge  Harker,  the  other  officers  being  elected 
by  the  law  students  from  their  own  body.  All  second  and 
third  year  students  are  required  to  be  present  and  to  perform 
such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  them. 

LEGAL  STUDY  AND  UNIVERSITY  WORK 
The  Council  of  Administration  will,  upon  applicaticHi, 
in  proper  cases,  apply  credits  earned  in  the  College  of  Law 
upon  other  University  courses. 
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Students  matriculatingr  in  the  College  of  Law  may  take 
any  of  the  following  courses  in  the  College  of  Literature 
and  Arts,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law  and  of  the  professors  concerned :  economics  and 
'  social  science,  and  history.  By  special  arrangement  other 
work  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  may  also  be 
taken. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Requirtd  for  the  degree  of  LL.B. 


1.  Contracts  (Law  i)  ;  Torts  (Law  2.);  Real  Property  (Lkw 
3) ;  Common  Law  Pleading  (Law  4)  ;  Criminal  Law  (Law  5). 

2.  Contracts  (Law  i);  Torts  (Law  2)1  Real  Property  (Law 
3) ;  Common  Law  Pleading  (Law  4)  \  Criminal  Law  and  Pro- 
cedure (Law  5);  Personal  Property  (Law  6). 


I.  Evidence  (Law  8) ;  Real  Property  (Law  loa) ;  Agency 
(Law  It);  Equity  (Law  13);  Damages  (Law  13);  Carriers  (Law 
14) ;   Moot  Court   (Law  26). 

3.  Domestic  Relations  (Law  7)  \  Evidence  (Law  8)  ;  Sales 
(Law  9)1  Agency  (Law  11);  Equity  (Law  13);  WMh  (Law 
18)  ;  Moot  Court  (Law  36). 

TkMTMT 

I.  Real  Property  (Law  lob) ;  Bills  and  Notes  (Law  15); 
Trusts  (Law  16) ;  Partnership  (Law  39) ;  Constitutional  Law 
(Law  32) ;  Corporations,  private  and  municipal  (Law  17  and  24)  : 
Moot  Court  (Law  26). 

3.  Corporations,  private  and  municipal  (Law  17  and  34) ; 
Equity  Pleading  (Law  so)  ;  Suretyship  (Law  3t)  ;  Constitntional 
Law  (Law  22);    Moot  Court  (Law  26). 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  course  of  instruction,  re- 
quired for  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  the  following  subjects  are 
offered  as  electives  in  the  College  of  Law: 

Elements  of  Jurisprudence  (Law  A)  ;  Practical  Convey- 
ancing  (Law   25)  ;   Roman   Law    (Law   27)  ;   Mortgages 
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(Law  29)  ;  Conflict  of  Laws  (Law  31)  ;  Quasi-Contracts 
(Law  32)  ;  International  Law  (Law  23)  ;  Insurance  (Law 
28)  ;    Bankruptcy  (Law  30). 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR   GRADUATION 

The  requirements  for  graduation  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  laws  are  seventy  semester  hours  of  work. 
A  "semester  hour,"  as  here  used,  means  one  hour  per  week 
of  class  room  work  for  one-half  of  a  year.  The  degree  is 
conferred  upon  the  cc»npletion  of  the  course  set  forth 
above. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAR 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  bar  of  this  state  must  have  had 
a  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent,  must  have  com- 
pleted a  three  years'  course  of  study  in  a  law  school  or  law 
office,  and  must  then  pass  an  examination  to  be  given  by 
the  State  Board  of  Bar  Examiners. 
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(For  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  see  page  19.) 

HISTORY 

The  College  of  Medicine,  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  is  located  on  the  comer  of  Congress  and  Honore 
Streets,  Chicago,  in  the  heart  of  the  medical  quarter  of  the 
city.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1882  by  a  number  of  rep- 
resentative physicians  and  surgeons.  In  1892  the  College 
had  a  thorough  organization,  and  erected  a  commodious 
laboratory  building,  the  first  building  exclusively  for  labo- 
ratory purposes  erected  by  any  medical  school  in  the  West. 
Since  that  time  it  has  grown  with  steadiness  and  rapidity. 
The  attendance  in  1895-96  was  235:  in  1896-97,  308;  in 
1897-98,  408;  in  1898-99,  514,  35  of  the  students  being 
women;  in  1899-1900,  579,  43  being  women,  and  in  1900- 
1901,  676,  49  being  women.  It  became  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  in  April,  1897. 

Chicago  is  already  the  center  of  medical  study  in  the 
United  States.  Since  the  winter  of  1897-98  it  has  contained 
a  larger  number  of  medical  students  than  any  other  city  in 
the  western  hemisphere.  These  students  are  distributed 
among  fourteen  medical  colleges,  of  which  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Suigeons  is  the  second,  as  to  the  size  of  its 
classes,  and  is  not  outranked  by  any  in  respect  to  its  facili- 
ties, or  the  scope  and  thoroughness  of  its  curriculum,  or  in 
regard  to  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  esteem  of  the  medical 
profession. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION,  SESSION  OF 
1903-1903 

First,  a  certifiqite  of  good  moral  character  from  two 
reputable  physicians. 

Second,  a  diploma  of  a  high  school  or  academy  accred- 
ited by  the  University  of  Illinois,  or  of  a  similarly  ac- 
credited school  of  another  university,  whose  entrance  re- 
quirements are  equivalent  to  the  entrance  requirements  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

Or,  third,  entrance  examination  covering  the  following 
subjects : 

I.  Algebra. — Fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions, 
simple  equations,  involution,  -evolution,  radicals,  quadratic  equations 
and  equations  reducibieto  the  quadratic  form,  surds,  theorjr- of  ex- 
ponents, and  the  analysis  and  solution  of  problems  involving  these. 

a.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Correct  spelling,  capilaliia- 
tion,  punctuation,  paragraphing,  idiom,  and  definition ;  the  elements 
of  Rhetoric.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  two  para- 
graphs of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  each,  to  test  his  abil- 
ity to  use  the  English  language. 

3.  English  ,  LrrERATURE. — ^(a).  Each  candidate  is  expected  to 
have  read  certain  assigned  literary  masterpieces,  and  will  be  sub- 
jected to  such  an  examination  as  will  determine  whether  or  not  he 
has  done  so.     The  books  assigned  for  the  next  year  are  as  follows: 

George  Eliofs  Silas  Mamer;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I.,  VI.,  XXII., 
and  XXIV. ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Specutot ; 
Goldsrtiith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner ; 
Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mnhitans ;  Tennyson's  Princess ;  Shakespere's 
The  Merchant  of  Venice;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Shakspere's  Macbeth; 
Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comu.',  and  Lycidas ;  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  1  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton 
and  Addison. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  candidate  will  be  required  to 
present  a  brief  outline  of  American  Literature.  Hawthorne  and 
Lemmon's  Outline  of  American  Literature,  or  an  erjuivalent. 

4.  .Latin.— Such  knowledge  of  inflections  and  syntax  as  is 
_given  in  any  good  preparatory  Latin  book,  together  with  the  ability 

to  read  simple  fables  and  stories:  also  four  books  of  Cscsar's  Gallic 
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War,  or  its  equivalent  in  L^tin  of  equal  difficulty.    The  abilhy  to 
write  simple  Latin  based  on  the  text. 

S-  Geometsy. — Plane  Geometry,  as  given  in  Wells's  or  Went- 
wortVs  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent. 

6.  HiSTCTiY.— At  least  one  year  in  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: (a)  The  History  of  England  and  of  the  United  States;  (b) 
General  History;    (c)  The  History  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

7.  Physics. — The  elements  of  physical  science  as  presented  in 
such  text-books  as  Appleton's  School  Physics,  or  Avery's  Elements 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  or  Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of  Phsrs- 
ics,  or  Gage's  Elements  of  Physics. 

The  entrance  examinations  are  conducted  in  writing  by 
a  committee  outside  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  are 
held  at  the  medical  college  at  10  a.  m.  on  the  week  day  next 
.preceding  the  opening  of  each  term. 

ADVANCED  STANDING* 

Students  who  have  completed  a  "medical  preparatory 
course,"  equivalent  to  that  given  by  the  University  of  Illi- 
tiois,  and  graduates  of  reputable  schools  of  pharmacy,  vet- 
erinary science,  or  dental  surgery,  whose  course  extends 
over  two  years,  may  enter  the  sophomore  class  and  com- 
plete their  studies  upon  three  years  of  attendance,  provided 
they  fulfill  all  other  requirements  for  admission  and  gradu- 
ation. Students  thus  advanced  may  not  complain  of  any 
conHict  of  hours,  nor  absent  themselves  from  any  part  of  the 
lower  conHitting  course;  but  they  may  make  up  deficiencies 
in  the  work  of  the  winter  session  during  the  spring  course 
in  such  branches  as  are  represented  in  that  course. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY* 

The  curriculum  required  for  graduation  extends  over 
four  years.  During  the  first  two  years  the  work  is  confined 
to  the  sciences  fundamental  to  practical  medicine.     Ouring 
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the  freshman  year  this  consists  of  work  in  histology,  biol- 
ogy,  embryology,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  human  anat- 
omy, and  physiology.  During  the  sophomore  year  the  study 
of  physiolc^y,  chemistry,  and  human  anatomy  is  continued, 
and  in  addition  the  student  takes  up  pathology,  and  bac- 
teriolc^y.  With  the  junior  year  the  study  of  the  practical 
branches  of  medicine  is  begun.  The  entire  subjects  of 
medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics  are  covered  in  recitation 
courses.  The  student  also  b^ins  clinical  and  bedside  work, 
and  receives  instruction  in  medical  and  surgical  specialties. 
More  advanced  work  along  the  same  lines  is  continued  in 
the  senior  year.  Medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics  are  gone 
over  again,  this  time  in  lecture  courses  and  with  greater 
minuteness  of  detail  and  profuseness  of  illustration.  The 
various  special  departments  of  medicine  and  surgery  are 
presented  with  like  thoroughness,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
student's  time  is  given  to  clinical  study. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

During  the  first  two  years  the  time  of  the  students  is 
about  equally  divided  between  laboratory  and  didactic  work. 
The  plan  ot  instruction  in  the  College  contemplates  the 
freest  use  of  laboratory  teaching.  Wherever  possible  prac- 
tical laboratory  work  is  made  to  supplement  didactic  teach- 
ing. Students  are  taught  not  only  by  prepared  specimens, 
but  they  are  required  to  prepare  their  own  specimens  from 
the  original  material,  and  are  thus  made  familiar  with  tech- 
nical methods,  so  that  they  become  able  independently  to 
carry  a  technical  investigation  through  all  of  its  stages. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  1901,  theCollege  made  a 
considerable  departure  from  the  usual  freshman  and  sopho- 
more curricula,  by  providing  for  freshman  and  sophomore 
students  a  course  of  elementary  clinics  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. A  tendency  in  medical  education  for  many  years 
has  been  to  eliminate  all  practical  work  from  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years.    This  has  served  to  make  these  years 
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exclusively  scientific  in  their  subject  matter  and  has  removed 
the  students  from  all  contact  either  with  disease  or  its  con- 
sideration. The  object  of  the  establishment  of  the  ele- 
mentary clinics  was  to  see  if  by  such  clinics  the  appetite  of 
the  student  for  his  scientific  work  might  not  be  increased, 
and  the  quality  of  that  work  improved.  During  the  past 
year  two  such  elementary  clinics  have  been  given  each  week 
to  the  freshmen,  and  two  each  week  to  the  sophomores. 
These  clinics  have  been  of  a  character  not  requiring  for  their 
comprehension  technical  medical  knowledge.  The  success 
of  these  clinics  has  far  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the 
faculty.  They  have  served  to  impress  upon  students  the 
reasons  for  their  scientific  work  and  have  given  a  stimulus 
to  the  work  in  purely  scientific  departments,  which  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  innovation.  This 
is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  modifications 
of  the  curriculum  that  has  been  made  for  many  years. 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  time  is  about 
equally  divided  between  clinical  and  didactic  work,  with, 
perhaps,  a  preponderance  of  clinical  instruction  in  the  senior 
year.  This  clinical  instruction  is  carried  on,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  student  at  the  patient's  side.  Attendance 
upon  clinics  is  required  in  the  same  way  as  upon  lectures, 
and  the  students  are  graded  upon,  and  given  credit  for, 
their  work  in  the  clinical  courses  just  as  they  are  for  the 
work  in  the  didactic  and  laboratory  courses.  The  students  . 
of  the  junior  and  senior  years  are  divided  into  classes  for 
dispensary  and  bedside  work,  and  these  classes  have  instruc- 
tion in  rotation  in  the  various  departments  of  practical  med- 
icine and  surgery. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

In  the  summer  of  1901  the  College  purchased  from  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  the  West  Division  High 
School  property,  situated  adjacent  to  the  original  college 
building.    This  purchase,  which  represents,  including  alter- 
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ations,  an  expenditure  of  over  a  quarter  oi  a  million  of 
dollars,  gives  the  College  three-fourths  of  a  city  block  lying 
between  Harrison  and  Ccmgress,  and  Honore  and  Lincoln 
streets,  and  a  group  of  buildings  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
medical  education,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  United  States, 
and  equalled  in  only  a  few  instances  in  the  world.  The 
new  College  building  is  a  brick  and  stone  structure  two 
hundred  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  deep,  and 
five  stories  high.  It  fronts  on  four  streets  and  stands  on 
a  lot  entirely  adequate  in  size  for  such  a  building,  so  that 
it  is  freely  supplied  with  air  and  light.  The  building  con- 
tains three  large  lecture  rooms  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
two  hundred  each,  a  clinical  amphitheater  modeled  on  the 
most  modem  plans  for  perfect  asepsis,  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  over  three  hundred ;  an  assembly  hall  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  twelve  hundred,  and  many  recitation  roMns 
seating  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  each. 
It  also  contains  special  laboratories  for  physiology,  chem- 
istry, pathology,  bacteriolc^y,  biology,  materia  medica,  and 
microscopical  or  chemical  diagnosis,  each  capable  of  accom- 
modating from  fifty  to  two  hundred  students  at  a  time.  The 
general  equipment  of  the  building  and  the  special  equip- 
ment of  the  laboratories  are  in  keeping  with  the  size  and 
character  of  the  building,  and  may  challenge  comparison 
with  those  of  any  other  school  in  the  country.  The  assem- 
bly hall  is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  converted  into  a 
gymnasium.  It  is  provided  with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  well 
equipped  gymnasium,  including  numerous  shower  baths, 
and  gives  the  College  a  gymnasium  which  is  fully  equal  to 
those  possessed  by  the  better  class  of  undergraduate  col- 
leges. The  use  of  the  gymnasium  is  free  to  all  the  students 
of  the  College,  and  a  competent  instructor  in  physical  train- 
ing is  employed. 

The  original  college  building  has  been  remodeled  during 
the  past  year  and  is  now  occupied  by  fhe  School  of  Dentis- 
try which  the  College  has  established,  and  by  the  labora- 
tories of  anatomy. 
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DISPENSARY 

The  dispensary,  which  has  been  conducted  for  many 
.years  in  the  original  college  building,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  ground  floor  of  the  new  building,  and  this  floor  has 
been  remodeled  for  its  use.  There  are  spacious,  well- 
lighted,  clean  waiting  rooms  for  the  patients,  and  private 
rooms  for  the  various  departments,  which  are  large  enoii^h 
to  accommodate  easily  the  dispensary  classes.  These  rooms 
in  their  arrangement  and  equipment  equal  physicians'  pri- 
vate offices. 

HOSPITAL  FACILITIES 

Members  of  the  faculty  and  other  friends  of  the  Collie 
purchased,  a  few  years  ago,  the  adjoining  building  of  the 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  converted  it  into  a  hospi- 
tal of  125  beds.  It  is  a  large,  handsome  structure,  50x100 
feet,  five  stories  high,  of  modem  construction,  and  com- 
pletely furnished.  It  is  connected  with  the  college  amphi- 
theater by  a  corridor  and  its  clinical  resources  are  thus  made 
easily  available  for  the  instruction  of  students.  An  entire 
floor  of  this  hospital  is  reserved  as  a  ward  for  patieiits  who 
are  maintained  by  the  College  for  the  instruction  exclusively 
of  its  students.  It  is  designed  to  increase  these  hospital  re- 
sources as  necessity  indicates.  Directly  opposite  the  College 
is  Cook  County  Hospital,  the  only  free  hospital  in  Chia^o, 
It  contains  constantly  almost  a  thousand  patients,  and  sup- 
plies a  quantity  and  variety  of  clinical  material  which  no 
private  institution  can  command.  In  the  amphitheater  of 
the  hospital  much  of  the  clinical  instruction  of  the  College 
is  given  and  its  wards  furnish  most  of  the  bedside  instruc-  - 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  resources  members  of  the 
faculty  are  connected  with  various  other  hospitals  of  the  city 
and  freely  draw  upon  them  for  the  benefit  of  students. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

First,  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character  by  two  repu- 
table physicians. 

Second,  satisfactory  deportment  during   attendance    at 
college- 
Third,  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  candidate  is  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  \ 

Fourth,  proof  that  the  candidate  has  attended  at  least 
four  full  courses  of  instruction  in  four  separate  years,  the 
last  of  which  shall  have  been  in  this  institution. 

Fifth,  certificate  that  the  candidate  has  pursued  the 
study  of  practical  anatomy  during  two  years  and  to  the  ex- 
-  tent  of  having  dissected  at  least  the  lateral  half  of  the  human 
body. 

Sixth,  certificate  that  the  candid&te  has  attended  two  full 
courses  of  dispensary  and  hospital  clinics. 

Seventh,  payment  of  all  the  college  fees  in  full. 

LIBRARY 

The  College  has  for  several  years  had  a  reference  library 
of  several  thousand  volumes.  This  library  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  the  gift  to  the  Collie  of  the  collection  of  books  of 
the  late  Prof.  A.  Reeves  Jackson.  It  has  been  added  to 
largely  from  time  to  time  by  contributions  from  members 
of  the  faculty  and  other  friends  of  the  College.  Its  use- 
fulness has  recently  been  greatly  augmented  by  gifts  from 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  in  consideration  of  which,  and  of 
provision  made  for  its  permanent  maintenance  and  growth, 
it  has  been  named  by  the  faculty  the  Quine  Library.  It 
already  contains  practically  every  book  of  reference  required 
by  medical  students,  and  the  important  medical  periodicals. 
In  point  of  size  and  completeness  it  is  the  second  medical 
library  in  Chicago,  the  Newberry  Library  being  the  first, 
and  in  attendance  of  readers  it  is  the  first.  It  is  in  charge  of 
a  trained  librarian,  and  is  open  daily  froni  nine  to  five  for 
the  use  of  students. 
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More  detailed  information  concerning  the  College  may 
be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Urbana,  III.,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  CoU^e  of  Med- 
icine, Dr.  Frank  B.  Earle,  Honore  and  Congress  Streets, 
Chicago. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY 

(For  Instructors  of  School  of  Dentistry,  see  page  25.) 
In  1901  the  University,  through  the  College  of  ITiysi- 
cians  and  Surgeons,  acquired  the  property  of  the  Illinois 
School  of  Dentistry,  in  Chicago,  and  opened  it  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  as  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  a  department  of  the  Collie  of  Medicine. 
The  School  occupies  the  building  on  the  comer  of  Harrison 
and  Honore  streets,  fermerly  occupied  by  the  College  of 
Medicine.  The  building  is  a  five-story  stone  structure,  fur- 
nished throughout  with  new  and  modem  equipment,  com- 
modious, and  in  every  way  suitable  for  its  purposes.  It 
is  in  the  center  of  the  medical  and  dental  district,  being  di- 
rectly opposite  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  and  therefore  is 
well  located  as  a  clinical  field  for  dental  instruction. 

EQUIPMENT 

.The  main  building  of  the  School  contains  three .  well- 
lighted  and  ,well-ventilated  lecture  rooms  in  the  form  of 
amphitheaters,  the  smallest  of  which  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  two  hundred.  The  laboratories  occupy  four  floors  of  the 
building.  Three  of  them  are  25x100  feet  each,  and  one  is 
25x156  feet.  Each  laboratory  accommodates  120  students. 
Adjoining  the  laboratories  are  preparation  rooms  for  the 
use  of  demonstrators  and  professors,  The  laboratories  are 
supplied  with  microscopes,  immersion  lenses,  microtomes, 
and  new  projection  apparatus,  a  complete  X-ray  apparatus, 
and  all  other  necessary  equipment.  The  physiological  lab- 
oratory is  especially  well  equipped,  and  the  clinical  oper- 
ating room,  chemical  and  histological  laboratories,  and  dis- 
secting rooms,  are  all  complete. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Extract  from  "Code  of  Rules,"  in  effect  session  1899- 
1900,  National  Association  Dental  Faculties: 

"The  minimum  preliminary  educational  requirements  for 
the  session  of  1900-1901  of  cplleges,  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Denta!  Faculties,  shall  be  a  certificate 
of  entrance  into  the  second  year  of  a  high  school,  or  its 
equivalent,  the  preliminary  examination  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  any  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction." 

Students  desiring  to  matriculate  should  bring  and  pre- 
sent to  the  School  any  diplomas,  literary  or  otherwise, 
which  they  possess. 

The  rules  and  regulations  passed  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Dental  Faculties  for  the  government  of  the  Col- 
leges of  the  Association  have  been  adopted  by  the  faculty 
of  this  institution. 

"Beginning  with  last  year  a  radical  change  has  been 
made  by  dental  schools  in  the  method  of  examination  for 
admission.  Formerly  these  examinations  were  made  by  the 
officers  of  the- Dental  School,  but  the  Faculties'  Association, 
at  the  Omaha  meeting  in  1898,  passed  a  rule  requiring  that 
these  examinations  be  made  by  the  legally  constituted  offi- 
cers of  instruction  of  the  locality  in  which  the  applicant 
lesides. 

"Therefore  students  desiring  to  matriculate  in  this 
School  must  bring  with  them  credentials  signed  by  a 
County  or  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  a  City  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  or  a  principal  of  a  high  school. 

"These  credentials  must  show  the  applicant  to  have  pro- 
gressed in  his  studies  to  the  grade  of  the  second  year  of  the 
high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  enter 
this  school  for  the  term  beginning  October,  1901,  These 
credentials  will  not  be  required  of  applicants  who  present 
diplomas  from  high-schools  or  colleges."  These  rules  apply 
to  first  year  students  only. 
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ADVANCED  STANDING 


Students  who  present  certificates  showing  that  they  have 
taken  courses  in  other  schools  of  equivalent  standing,  in 
subjects  required  in  this  School,  will  be  accredited  with 
such  studies,  if  satisfactory  to  the  professors  in  the  re- 
spective departments. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  course  of  study  required  for  graduation  extends 
through  three  years.  The  courses  taught  are  materia  med- 
ica,  operating  dentistry,  prosthetic  dentistry,  dental  history, 
the  construction  of  vulcanite  and  metallic  bases,  crown  and 
bridge  work,  clinical  comparative  methods,  infirmary  pros- 
thesis, bacteriology,  anatomy,  physiology,  histology,  chem- 
istry, neurology,  and  dental  jurisprudence.  The  work  of 
each  year  continues  seven  months  and  is  progressive  from 
one  year  to  another.  The  system  of.  teaching  includes  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  recitations,  and  written  and  oral  ex- 
aminations, as  well  as  individual  instruction  in  actual  work. 
■  More  detailed  information  concerning  the  School  of 
Dentistry  is  given  in  the  special  announcement  of  the 
School.  Address  the  Director,  Dr.  A.  H.  Peck,  92  State 
street,  Chicago,  III.,  or  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  Ur- 
bana.  III. 
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(For  Faculty  of  School  of  Pharmacy,  sec  p.  26.) 
HISTORY 

The  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy  is  a  corporation 
which  was  founded  by  prominent  pharmacists  of  Chicago 
and  vicinity  in  1859  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  prac- 
tice of  pharmacy.  One  of  the  first  steps  taken  was  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  pharmacy.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  school  of  the  kind  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
Members  and  friends  contributed  money,  books,  apparatus, 
and  supplies ;  teachers  were  secured  and  a  course  of  lectures 
was  instituted  in  November,  1859. 

The  first  class,  of  but  two  students,  was  graduated  in 
1861.  The  war  caused  a  suspension  of  the  teaching,  and 
the  school  was  not  reopened  until  1870.  The  great  fire,  in 
1871,  destroyed  the  equipment,  but  pharmacists  throughout  . 
Europe  and  America  extended  help  to  the  institution,  fur- 
nishing an  excellent  library  and  outfit  of  apparatus,  which 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  present  complete  equipment.  In 
1872  the  instruction  was  resumed  for  the  second  time  and 
has  since  continued  without  interruption. 

"The  Pharmacist,"  a  monthly  journal  published  by  the 
College,  from  1866  until  1886,  did  much  to  advance  the 
interests  of  pharmacy  in  the  West. 

In  1880  the  members  and  graduates  of  the  College  took 
an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Illinois  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  which,  in  the  following  year,  secured  the 
passage  of  the  pharmacy  law. 
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The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Col- 
lege was  signalized  by  the  completion  and  occupation  of  a 
building  in  which  ample  space  for  many  years'  growth  was 
provided.  The  better  accommodations  gave  an  impulse  to 
better  work.  Up  to  this  time  instruction  had  been  given 
mainly  by  means  of  lectures,  laboratory  work  being  entirely 
optional.  Laboratory  courses  in  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and 
vegetable  histology  were  now  made  obligatory.  A  labo- 
ratory devoted  entirely  to  prescription  compounding  was  es- 
tablished in  1892.  The  excellence  of  the  equipment  in  this 
department  won  for  the  College  a  medal  and  diploma  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

The  College  was  formally  united  with  the  University 
May  I,  1896,  and  is  now  conducted  as  the  technical  "School 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Illinois."  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  School  the  Trustees  and  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  the  assistance  of  an  advisory  board  of  pharma- 
cists elected  by  the  registered  pharmacists  of  the  state 
through  the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

The  School  is  situated  near  the  business  center  of  Chi- 
cago. In  addition  to  the  larger  amphitheater,  known  as 
"Attfield  Hall,"  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  three  hun- 
dred and  6fty,  the  building  occupied  has  a  smaller  hall  espe- 
cially fitted  for  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  chemistry, 
and  capable  of  seating  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  laboratories,  as  well  as  the 
microscopical  laboratory  and  the  dispensing  laboratory,  are 
commodious  and  well  appointed. 

The  courses  of  instruction,  covering  two  terms  of  seven 
months  each,  extending  from  September  to  April,  inclusive. 
aflford  opportunities  for  a  thorough  technical  training,  such 
as  is  necessary  for  the  .successful  practice  of  pharmacy.  The 
subjects  taught  are  pharmacy,  chemistry,  botany,  physiol- 
ogy, and  materia  medica. 

The  system  of  teaching  includes  lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, recitations,  written  and  oral  examinations,  as  well  as 
individual  instruction  in  actual  work  in  operative  and  dis- 
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pensing  pharmacy,  analytical  chemistry,   use  of  the  com- 
pound microscope,  etc.   Much  time  is  devoted  to  laboratory 


practice. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  must  furnish  evidence  of  their  ability  to  prose- 
cute the  work  of  the  course  successfully. 

The  preliminary  education  should  be  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  entrance  to  a  good  high  school. 

Students  who  have  pursued  courses  of  study  in  other 
colleges  of  pharmacy,  or  at  the  University,  will  be  given 
credit  for  such  portions  of  their  work  as  are  equivalent  to 
the  work  required  by  this  School. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR   GRADUATION 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  graduate  in  pharmacy 
must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  must  have  had  four  years' 
practical  experience  in  pharmacy,  including  the  period  of 
attendance  at  School,  and  must  have  attended  two  full 
courses  of  instruction,  the  first  of  which  may  have  been  in 
some  other  reputable  college  or  school  of  pharmacy.  He 
must  have  attended  regularly  the  laboratory  and  lecture 
courses  of  this  School,  must  pass  the  examinations,  and 
must  not  have  been  absent  more  than  five  times  during  the 
term  from  either  laboratory  exercises  or  lectures  in  any  de- 
partment. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  graduate  in  pharmacy, 
who  presents  himself  for  final  examination  before  he  has 
attained  the  age  or  practical  experience  required,  will,  if 
successful,  receive  a  certificate  of  having  finished  the  course, 
and  will  be  awarded  his  diploma  when  the  requirements  of 
age  and  experience  are  complied  with. 

Persons  competent  to  fulfill  the  general  requirements  of 
admission  to  the  University  may  be  granted  credit  upon  the 
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University  courses  for  equivalent  work  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted at  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Further  infonnation  is  given  in  the  special  announce- 
ment of  this  School.  Address  W,  B.  Day,  Actuary,  School 
of  Pharmacy,  465-7  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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SUMMER  TERM,  1902 

The  Summer  Term  of  1902  will  open  Monday,  June 
16th,  continue  nine  weeks,  and  close  Friday,  August  I5tli. 
No  examinations  or  other  conditions  will  be  placed  upon 
admission.  All  who  can  do  the  work  are  welcome  to  get 
what  they  can  from  it.  Those  who  can  meet  the  require- 
ments may  matriculate  in  the  University  if  they  desire,  and 
in  that  event  may  have  credits  to  apply  upon  regular  Uni- 
versity courses,  when  certified,  upon  examination  or  other- 
wise, by  the  professors  in  charge.  Examination  in  and 
credit  for  some  of  the  courses  may  be  had  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks  by  any  who  find  it  impossible  to  remain  during 
the  whole  session.  Instruction  begins  on  June  17th  and 
closes  on  August  13th. 

TSXB 

A  tuition  fee  of  twelve  dollars  ($12)  is  required  of 
all  students  in  regular  attendance  at  the  session.  This 
entitles  one  to  admission  to  all  special  lectures  and  to  as 
many  courses  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Director.  An 
extra  laboratory  fee  is  charged  in  some  courses  for  mate- 
rials used.  Any  single  course  may  be  taken  for  a  fee  of 
six  dollars  ($6)  and  the  laboratory  fee,  if  there  be  any  in 
connection  with  the  course  taken.  For  all  students  who 
take  examinations,  credit  will  be  entered  upon  the  Uni- 
versity records.  For  further  information  address  Edwin 
G.  Dexter,  Director,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

OOTTB0BS    OFFEBEI) 

Art  and  Design.— Two  courses  will  be  offered  in  Art  and  De- 
sign, in  charge  of  Mr.  Lake. 
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BoTANV.— Three  courses,  one  of  them  an  clementaTy  course 
which  will  be  accepted  for  admission,  will  be  offered  in  botany,  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Holies. 

Education.— ^S even  courses  will  be  offered  in  education,  in 
charge  of  Professor  Dexter,  Assistant  Professor  Brooks,  and  As- 
sistant Professor  Colvin, 

English  Literature,— Four  courses  will  be  offered  in  English 
literature,  by  Professor  Dodge  and  Mr.  Paul. 

German.— Three  courses  will  be  offered  in  German,  by  Pro- 
fessor Rhoades. 

History. — Three  courses,  one  of  them  an  elementary  course  in 
American  history,  will  be  offered  by  Dr. 'Schoolcraft, 

Latin.— Three  courses  will  be  offered  in  Latin,  by  Dr.  Neville. 

Manual  Tkaininc— Two  courses,  lectures,  recitations  and 
shop  work.     Supervisor  Roberts  of  the  Oeveland  Public  Schools. 

Mathematics  and  AsiROKOMY.^Ten  courses  in  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  including  elementary  algebra,  and  plane  and  solid 
geometry,  will  be  offered  by  Assistant  Professor  Short,  Mr.  Milne 
and  Mr.  Brenke. 

Physics.— Three  courses,  one  of  them  an  elementary  course. 
will  be  offered  in  physics,  by  Assistant  Professor  Sager  and  an 


Psychology. — Two  courses,  by  Assistant  Professor  Colvin. 

Rhetoric. — Four  courses,  one  of  which  is  an  elementary 
course  that  will  be  accepted  for  entrance  to  the  University,  will  be 
offered  in  rhetoric  by  Professor  Clark  and  Mr.  Horner. 

Science,  Elementary.— Four  courses  by  Professor  Davenport, 
Dr.  Hottes,  Dr.  C.  W.  Hodge  of  Clark  University,  and  Professor 
Dexter. 

Zoology. — Three  courses,  including  an  elementary  course,  will 
be  offered  in  zoology  by  Mr.  McCiellan. 

The  libraries,  laboratories.  Astronomical  Observatory, 
and  Gymnasium  of  the  University  will  be  open  for  students 
at  the  summer  term. 
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Following  the  description  of  each  course  of  instruction 
will  be  found  the  necessary  requirements,  if  any,  for  admis- 
sion to  that  particular  course.  Careful  attention  must  be 
given  to  these  requirements  and  to  the  sequence  of  studies 
thus  indicated.  For  instance,  under  Architecture  4,  for  stu- 
dents of  the  College  of  Engineering,  page  178,  there  are 
required  "Physics  I'and  3,"  and  "Architecture  2  and  3." 
Turning  now  to  these  subjects,  it  is  found  that  physics  i  and 
3  are  the  major  course  of  one  year,,  architecture  2  is  wood 
construction,  and  architecture  3  is  metal  construction.  All 
these  subjects  must  be  satisfactorily  passed  before  admis- 
sion may  be  had  to  the  class  in  architecture  4. 

In  case  a  course  not  required  for  graduation  is  selected 
by  less  than  five  students,  the  right  to  withdraw  the  same 
for  the  semester  is  reserved. 

Graduate  courses  of  instruction  are  described  under  the 
various  subjects,  as  a  rule  after  the  undergraduate  courses. 
They  are  numbered  upward  from  100.  Other  courses  may 
often  be  arranged  by  the  professors  in  charge  to  meet  the 
special  requirements  of  students. 

Credit  is  reckoned  in  semester  "hours,"  or  simply 
"hours."  An  "hour"  is  either  one  class  period  a  week  for 
one  semester,  each  class  period  presupposing  two  hours' 
preparation  by  the  student,  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory, 
shop,  or  drawing  room.  • 

The  semester,  the  days,  and  the  class  period  or  periods 
during  which  each  course  is  given,  and  the  number  of 
"hours"  per  semester  for  which  the  course  counts,are  shown 
after  each  course,  as  follows :  The  semester  is  indicated  by 
the  Roman  numerals  I.,  II. ;  the  days,  by  the  initial  letters  of 
(.69) 
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the  days  of  the  week;  the  class  period  or  periods  (of  which 
there  are  nine  each  day,  numbered  consecutively  from  one 
to  nine),  by  Arabic  figures;  and  the  "hours"  or  amount  of 
credit,  by  Arabic  figures  in  parenthesis.  For  example,  after 
the  description  of  Astronomy  5  (p.  187)  occur  the  ab- 
breviations I.;  M.,  W.,  F. ;  6;  (3).  These  are  to  be  read 
first  semester,  Mtwiday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  sixth 
period,  three  "hours." 

AGRONOMY 

Professor  Hopkins,  Mr.  Shamel,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr,  Smith,  Mr. 

Knox,  Mr.  Bull,  Mr.  Crane. 

1.  Drain.age  and  Irrigation. — Location  of  drains  and  irriga- 
tion conduits,  leveling,  dicing,  laying  tile  and  pipes,  filling,  and 
subsequent  care;  cost  of  construction  and  efficiency;  sewers  for  the 
disposal  of  waste  water  from  (arm  buildings  and  the  sewage  from 
kitchen  and  toilet;  farm  water  pipes,  pipe  and  thread  cutting.  Class 
work,  laboratory  and  field  practice.  /,,  first  half;  daily;  6,  7;  or  II., 
second  half;  daily;  3,  4  (lYi)-    Mr.  Crane. 

2.  Field  Machinery.— The  tools  and  machinery  of  the  field, — 
plows,  harrows,  and  hoes;  seeders,  drills,  com  and  potato  planters; 
cultivators,  weeders  and  spraying  machines;  mowers,  rakes,  self- 
binders,  corn  harvesters  and  buskers,  potato  diggers,  wagons,  etc. 
Class  work  and  laboratory  practice.  Including  setting  up  and  test- 
ing machines,  noting  construction  and  elements  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful work.  /,,  first  half:  daily;  1.  i;  or  I!.,  second' half ;  daily; 
I.  2  (g}4).    Mr.  CR.:^NE. 

3.  Farm  Power  Machinery. — Horse-powers,  gas  engines. 
traction  engines,  windmills,  pumps,  com  shellers,  feed  cutters, 
grinders,  and  threshing  machines, — their  construction,  efficiency, 
durability,  and  care.  Class  room  and  laboratory  work.  I.,  second 
half;  daily;  i,  ii  fs'A).    Mr.  Crane. 

4.  Farm  Buildings,  Fences  and  Roads. — The  arrangement. 
design,  construction,  and  cost  of  farm  buildings,  especially  of  barns, 
granaries,  and  silos ;  the  different  kinds  of  fences,  their  cost,  con- 
struction, efficiency,  and  durability;  cost  and  construction  of  roads 
and  walks.  Class  work  and  practice  in  designing  and  drafting 
buildings,  operating  fence-building  machines,  setting  ^d  testing 
fence  posts,  making  walks,  etc.  II.,  first  half;  daily;  3,  4;  (t'/i); 
Mr,  Crane. 
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5.  Faru  Crops,— Quality  and  Improvement.  Judging  of  com 
and  oats,  wheat  grading,  methods  of  improving  quality,  shrinkage  of 
grain,  care  of  stored  crops  to  prevent  injury  and  loss.  Class  and 
laboratory  work.  /.,  HrsI  half;  daily;  section  A,,  3,  4;  section  B., 
6,  f;  (s%).    Mr.  Shauel  and  Mr.  Bull. 

6.  Fabm  Crops. — Germination  and  Growth.  Vitality  and 
germination  of  seeds,  preservation  of  seeds,  methods  of  seeding ; 
conditions  of  plant  growth  1  peculiarities  of  the  different  agricultural 
plants  in  respect  to  structure,  habits,  and  requirements  for  success- 
ful growth;  enemies  to  plant  growth, — weeds  and  weed  seeds,  their 
identification  and  methods  of  destruction,  fungous  diseases,  such  as 
smut  of  oats  and  wheat,  and  blight,  scab,  and  rot  of  potatoes,  meth' 
ods  of  prevention ;  insects  injurious  to  farm  crops  and  how  to 
combat  them.  Class  room,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  U.,  Ursl 
half;  daily;  section  A,  I,  i;  section  B,  3,  4;  (s}4)-  Mb.  Shamei- 
and  Mr.  Bulu 

7.  Special  Crops. — A  special  study  of  farm  crops  taken  up 
under  an  agricultural  outline, — grain  crops,  root  crops,  forage  crops, 
sugar  and  fiber  crops, — their  history  and  distribution  over  the  earth, 
methods  of  culture,  cost  of  production,  consumption  of  products  and 
residues,  or  by-products.  Class  work  supplemented  by  practical  field 
work  and  a  study  of  the  results  of  previous  experiments,  such  as 
detasseling  com,  injury  to  roots  of  corn  by  cultivation;  selection  and 
breeding  of  com  and  other  crops,  with  special  reference  to  practices 
which  apply  directly  to  Illinois  conditions.  Students  will  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.    II.;  daily;  i,  zi  (5).    Mr,  Shamel  and  Mr.  Bull. 

Reqwed:    Agronomy  2,  5,  6. 

^  8.    Field   Experiments.— Special   work  by   the   students,   con- 

ducted in  the  field.  This  work  consists  in  testing  varieties  of  com. 
oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  other  farm  crops ;  methods  of  planting 
com,  seeding  grains,  grasses,  and  oiher  forage  crops;  culture  of 
com,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets;  practice  in  treating  oats  and  wheat 
for  smut,  and  potatoes  for  scab,  and  studying  the  effects  upon  the 
crops:  combating  chinch  bugs  and  other  injurious  insects.  Other 
practical  experiments  may  be  arranged  with  the  instructor.  Special 
opportunities  will  be  given  to  advanced  students  of  high  class  stand- 
ing  to   lake   up   experiments,    under   assignment    and   direction   of 

.  the  instructor  in  farm  crops,  on  certain  large  farms  in  the  state, 
arrangements  having  been  made  with  the  farm  owners  or  managers 
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for  such  experiments. .  //.,  second  half,  and  summer  vacation;  daily; 
arrange 'time ;    {iYi-sJ.    Mr.  Shauel  and  Mr.  Bull. 

Required:     Agronomy  7,  12. 

g.  Soil  Physics  and  Management.— This  courise  is  designed 
to  prepare  the  student  better  to  understand  the  effects  of  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  treatment  of  soils  and  the  influence  of  these  methods 
upon  moisture,  texture,  aration,  fertility,  and  production.  It  com- 
prises a  study  of  the  origin  of  soils,  of  the  various  methods  of  soil 
formation,  of  their  mechanical  composition  and  classification ;  of 
soil  moisture  and  means  for  conserving  i( ;  of  soil  texture  as  affect- 
ing capillarity,  osmosis,  diffusion,  and  as  affected  by  plowing,  har- 
rowing, cultivating,  rolling,  and  cropping;  of  the  wasting  of  soils  by 
washing:  fall  or  spring  plowing  and  drainage  as  affecting  moisture, 
temperatures,  and  root  development.  The  work  of  the  class  roon> 
is  supplemented  by  laboratory  work,  comprising  the  determination 
of  such  questions  as  specific  gravity,  relatii'e  gravity,  water  holding 
capacity  and  capillary  power  of  various  soils;  also  the  study  of  the 
physical  effects  of  different  systems  of  rotation  and  of  continuous 
cropping  with  various  crops,  and  ihc  mechanical  analysis  of  soils. 
/.;    daily;    I,  2;    (5).    Mr.  Knox. 

Required:  Two  credits  in  entrance  Physics,  Geology  11,  and 
Agronomy  2. 

10.  Special  Problems  in  Soil  Physics. — This  work  is  in- 
tended for  students  wishing  to  specialize  further  in  the  study  of 
the  physical  properties  of  soils,  and  will  include  the  determination 
by  electrical  methods  of  the  temperature,  moisture,  and  soluble  sail 
content  of  various  soils  under  actual  field  conditions ;  effect  of  dif- 
ferent depths  of  plowing,  cultivation,  and  rolUng,  on  soil  conditions; 
effects  of  different  methods  of  preparing  seed  beds;  ibe  physical, 
questitMis  involved  in  the  formation  and  redemption  of  the  so-called 
"alkali,"  "barren"  or  "dead  dog"  soils,  and  of  other  peculiar  soils 
of  Illinois.  //.,  or  summer  vacalioii;  daily;  arrange  time;  (}). 
Mr.  Knox. 

Required:     Agronomy  9. 

11.  Soil  Bacteriology. — A  study  of  the  morphology  and  activi- 
ties of  the  bacteria  which  are  connected  with  the  elaboration  of 
plant  food  in  the  soil,  or  which  induce  changes  of  vital  importance 
to  agriculture,  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  cropping  and  tillage 
upon  these  organisms,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  study  of 
those  forms  which  are  concerned  with  the  formation  of  nitrates 
and  nitrites  in  the  soil  and  with  the  accumulation  of  nitrogen  by 
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leguminous  crops.     Class  room  and  laboratory  ^ork.     //.;    daily; 
6,  7;    (5).    Mk.  Wahd. 

Required:     Botany  s;    Cliemistry  3b,  4. 

12.  FmriLizEBs,  Rotations^  and  Festility. — The  influence  of 
fertility,  natural  or  supplied,  upon  the-yield  of  various  crops;  the 
effect  of  different  crops  upon  the  soil  and  upon  succeeding  crops; 
different  rotations  and  the  ultimate  effect  of  different  systems  of 
farming  upon  the  fertility  and  productive  capacity  of  soils.  The 
above  will  be  supplemented  by  a  laboratory  study  of  i 
fertilisers,  their  composition  and  their  agricultural  a 
value;  of  soils  cropped  continuously  with  different  crops  and  with 
3  series  of  crops;  of  the  fertility  of  soils  of  different  types,  or 
classes  from  different  sections  of  Illinois,  //. ;  daily;  I,  £;  (S)- 
Professor  Hopkins. 

Required:     Chemistry  13;    Agronomy  6,  9. 

13.  Investigation  of  the  FERTH-nv  of  Special  Soils.— This 
course  is  primarily  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  study  ihe  fer- 
tility of  those  special  soils  in  which  he  may  be  particularly  interested, 
antl  to  become  familiar  with  the  correct  principles  and  methods  of 
such  investigations.  It  will  include  the  determination  of  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  the  elements  of  fertility  in  me  soils  investigated,  the 
effect  upon  various  crops  of  different  fertilizers  added  to  the  soils, 
as  determined  by  pot  cultures,  and,  where  possible,  by  plot  exper- 
iments. This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  a  systematic  study  of 
the  work  of  experiment  stations  and  experimenters  along  these 
lines  of  investigations.  /.,  //.;  arrange  lime;  (i  to  5).  Professor 
Hopkins. 

Required:     Agronomy  12. 

14.  History  of  Acri culture, — The  history  and  development 
of  agricultural  practice  and  progress,  with  special  reference  to  the 
methods  employed  in  ancient  times  and  the  effect  upon  agriculture 
of  the  introduction  of  rational  crop  rotations,  the  intelligent  use 
of  fertilizers,  Ihe  introduction  of  machinery,  and  the  systematic 
breeding  of  animals  and  plants.    L;    Tu.,  Th.;   S;    (2).     Mr.  Buix. 

Required:     One   year  of  University  work. 

15.  CoMPABAiiVE  Agriculture.— Reasons  tor  the  differences  in 
the  agriculture  of  different  limes,  peoples,  and  countries,  and  why 
it  is  that  the  agriculture  of  a  region  or  of  a  farm  is  a  definite  "uid 
individual  problem,  together  wiih  the  need  of  harmonizing  agricul- 
tural practice  with  natural  conditions  as  well  as  with  the  findings 

I  (hat  influence  agriculturd  practice,  ai 
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soil,  climate,  machtnery,  race,  custom,  land  tenure,  etc.,  and  what 
is  best  under  different  conditions.  Lectures;  //.,-  Tu.;  4;  (1). 
Professor  Davenport. 

Required:    One  j'ear  of  University  work, 

16.  Gebuam  Agbicultural  Readings.— A  study  of  the  latest 
agricultural  experiments  and  investigations  published  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  special  attention  being  given  to  soils  and  crops.  The 
current  numbers  of  German  journals  of  agricultural  science  .will  be 
required  and  used  as  a  text.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  recent  advances  in  scientific 
agriculture,  and,  incidentally,  it  will  aid  him  in  making  a  practical 
application  of  a  foreign  language.  It  is  recommended  that  it  be 
taken  after  Agronomy  12,  //,;  Tu.,  Th.;  4!  (^)-  Professor  Hop- 
kins. 

Required:    Two  years'  work  in  German. 

17.  Special  Work  in  Faru  Mechanics. — Students  may  ar- 
range for  special  work  in  any  of  the  lines  covering  drainage  or  farm 
machinery,  either  in  the  second  semester  or  the  summer.  (2^-5). 
Mr.  Crane. 

18.  Ikvesticatiom  and  Thesis.— This  course  varies  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  study,  according  to  the  department  in  which  theses  are 
written.  The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  work  is  done.  /.,  //.;  arrange  time;  (5  to 
10). 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  " 

Professor  Mumford,  Mr.  Skikmeb. 

1.  Sheep,  Mutton,  and  Wool. — The  comparative  quality  and 
value  of  mutton  cuts ;  different  grades  of  wool  and  their  uses  in 
manufactures,  together  with  a  critical  examination  of  aninnals 
both  for  mutton,  wool,  and  breeding  purposes.  The  development 
and  characteristics  of  the  several  breeds ;  the  most  successful 
methods  of  flockmasters,  and  the  economic  production  of  mutton 
and  wool  for  the  markets  of  the  world.  Lectures,  assigned  read- 
ings and  extensive  practice  in  judging.  /.;  Tu.,  Tk.;  3,  4;  (3). 
Mr.  Skinned. 

2.  Swine  and  Their  Products. — A  study  of  the  types  and 
breeds!  of  swine  and  the  most  successful  methods  of  growing  and 
marketing  their  products.     Lectures,  assqned  readings,  and  prac- 
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tice  in  judging.    /.;   M..  W..  F.;   Sec.  A,  3;   Sec.  B,  4;  <')■    Mr. 
Skikkes. 

4.  Makket  Cij^sses,  Heavy  Horses.— The  horse  market;  an 
outline  of  the  types  and  classes  in  demand ;  special  study  of  the 
heavy  horse,  of  the  uses  to  which  he  is  put,  and  of  the  breeds  suit- 
able for  his  prod;iction,  together  with  the  best  methods  of  pro- 
ducing and  fitting  heavy  horses  for  market.  Lectures,  assigned 
readings,  and  exhaustive  practice  in  judging.  //.;  6rst  half;  M., 
W..  F.;   6,  7;    U).    Mr.  Skinheb. 

5.  Mabket  Classes,  Light  Horses.— Coach,  carriage,  and  road 
horses;  bus  horses,  cab  horses,  and  saddkrs;  artillery  and  cavalry 
horses ;  a  systematic  study  of  their  classes  and  types  and  of  the 
breeds  and  methods  most  suitable  for  their  production ;  also  han- 
dling and  fitting  for  market.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  prac- 
tice in  judging.  //.;  first  half;  T.,  Th.;  6,  ?;  Sat.  I,  s;  (i). 
Mr.  Skinner. 

7.  Principles  of  Stock  FeEDiNa— The  functional  activities  of 
the  animal  body  and  the  end  products  of  their  metabolism.  Foods 
are  considered  first  chemically,  as  affording  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  body  tissues  or  of  animal  products,  as  meat,  milk, 
wool,  etc. ;  second,  dynamically,  as  supplying  the  potential  energy 
for  the  body  processes  and  for  external  labor;  third,  as  to  the  fer- 
tilizing value  of  their  residues.  /.;  Arst  half;  daily;  3;  (z'A). 
Professor  Mumfokd. 

Required:  Chemistry  i,  3b,  4,  13;  entrance  Physics  or  its 
equivalent  and  one  year  of  Botany  or  Zoology. 

8.  Stock  Breeding.— (See  Thremmatology  i). 

9.  Investigation  and  Thesis.— Upon  lines  to  be  arranged 
with  instructor  for  one  or  both  semesters,  according  to  nature  of 
the  subject,    (s-w).    Professor  Muhfohd. 

10.  Meat, — The  various  cuts  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  their 
comparative  food  value,  quality  and  cost ;  a  critical  study  of  qual- 
ity and  richness  in  meat;  the  by-products  of  the  slaughter  house  and 
their  bearing  upon  the  cost  of  meat.  Lectures,  assigned  readings, 
and  demonstrations.    /,;  second  half;  daily!  6;   (lYi).    Professor 

MUMFORD. 

11.  Market  Grades  op  Beef  Cattle.— An  outline  of  the  mar- 
ket types  and  grades,  including  prime  steers,  stockers,  and  feeders. 
A  study  of  beef  type  from  the  standpoint  of  the  butf:her,  the  feeder, 
and  the  breeder.    Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  exhaustive  prac- 
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ticc  in  judging.     /.;    second   half;    daily;    Sec.  A,  7;    Sec.   B,  8. 
(2'A}.     Professor  Mumforb. 

12.  Breeds  of  Beef  Cattle. — The  hislory,  development  and 
characteristics  of  the  breeds  suitable  for  beef  production.  Tracing 
pedigrees  and  a  critical  study  of  the  same.  (This  course  is  in- 
tended for  students  expecting  lo  own  or  manage  pure-bred  herds.) 
Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  exhaustive  practice  in  judging. 
/.;  first  half;  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  F.,  6;  Laboratory  or  practical 
exercises  in  judging,  T.,  Th.;  6,  7;    (^'/i).    Professor  Mumfohi). 

Required:     (After  1902)   Animal  Husbandry  i  and  2. 

13.  Beef  Production.— Methods  and  practices  in  breeding  and 
feeding  beef  caltle  for  the  open  market.  By-producis  of  the  feed 
lot  and  their  bearing  upon  the  cost  of  beef.  !t  is  recommended  that 
this  course  should  be  taken  after  animal  husbandry  i.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings,  and  a  study  of  experimental  work.  //,;  7".,  Th.; 
S;    (J'/i).     Professor  Mumford. 

14.  Managemenp  of  Pl're-Bred  Herds  of  Beef  Cattle, — Like 
animal  husbandry  3,  this  course  is  intended  for  students  antici- 
pating the  management  or  ownership  of  registered  herds.  The 
breeding  herd,  and  its  housing,  feed,  and  management.  The  selec- 
tion and  fitting  of  animals  for  sale  and  for  the  show  ring.  Dis- 
posal of  surplus  stock.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  /.;  second 
half;   daily;   i;    (^'/i).    Professor  Mumford. 

Required:     (After  1902)    Animal  Husbandrj-  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

15.  Dairv  Cattle.— (See  Dairy  Husbandry  2  and  3.) 

16.  Stable  Man.\gemekt  and  Feeding.— Stables ;  stable  floors, 
fixtures  and  other  equipment,  and  their  care ;  feeding  and  care  of 
work  horses  and  drivers  at  labor  and  at  rest ;  care  of  harness, 
vehicles,  etc.  Lectures,  and  reference  readings.  /.;  second  half; 
M-,  W.,  P.;   7:   (i>,41.    Mr.  Skinner. 

17.  The  Education  and  Driving  of  the  Horse.— A  critical 
study  of  the  mental  qualities,  peculiarities,  and  limitations  of  the 
horse,  together  with  the  most  successful  methods  of  educating  and 
training  him  for  skillful  work  at  labor  or  on  the  road.  The  rules 
and  practices  of  correct  driving;  the  responsibilities  of  the  driver, 
and  the  courtesies  of  the  public  highway.  Lectures,  readings,  and 
practice.    //.;   second  half ;   daily;   6.7;    (3).    Mr,  Skinneb. 

18.  Breeds  of  Light  Horses.- Their  history,  development. 
characteristics  and  uses.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  [.;  Arst 
half:   M.,  W.,  F.i  7;   (I'A)-    Mr,  Skinner. 

Required:     Animal  Husbandry  5  or  its  equivalent. 
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19.  Bic£Ei>s  OF  Draft  Horses.— Their  history,  development  and 
characteristics.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  /.;  RrsI  half; 
Tu..  Th.;   r;    (i).    Mr.  Skinker. 

30.  Breeding,  Rearing  and  Ma^.^cement. — Selection  of  breed- 
ing stock;  care  and  managemeiit  of  stalHons,  mares  and  foals; 
buying-,  selling  and  showing.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings,  /,; 
tecond  half;   Tit.,  Th.;  7;    (i).    Mr.  Skinner. 

Required:     Animal  Husbandry  4  or  5  and  18  or  19. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Professor  Daniels. 

1.  Ethnography.— The  physical  and  psychical  elements  of 
ethnography.  Origin,  characteristics,  and  subdivisions  of  races  and 
peoples.  Lines  of  migration  and  national  intercourse.  /.;  Tu., 
Th.;    i;    (2).     Professor  Daniels, 

Required:  A  major  or  minor  course  in  economics,  geology. 
psychology,  or  zoology. 

2.  Ethnology.— A  comparative  study  of  customs,  ceremonies. 
rites,  and  folk-lore,  of  primitive  peoples.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  study  of  primitive  religious  ideas  with  reference  to  their 
relation  to  the  various  civilizations,  and  also  to  the  psychic  nature 
o(  man.    //.;    Tu.,  Th.;   2;    (2).     Professor  Daniels. 

Required:     Two  years  of  University  work. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Professors  Ricker  and  White;    Assistant  Professors  McLane 

AND  Temple. 

2.  Wood  Construction.^ — Formula  and  data  for  computing 
dimensions  and  strength  of  columns,  beams,  girders,  etc.,  of  wood 
or  metal,  are  given  and  applied  in  the  solution  of  examples.  Wood 
and  its  uses  in  construction  and  decoration,  seasoning,  shrinkage, 
defects,  and  modes  of  protection  from  decay.  Construction  and 
design  of  wooden  floors,  walls,  ceilings,  and  roofs,  and  joinery, 
doors,  windows,  bays,  inside  finish,  cornices,  wainscoting,  stairs,  etc. 
Kiddet't  Building  Construction  and  Superintendence;  Part  II.; 
Jones's  Logarithmic  Tables.  I.;  lecture,  M.,  Th.;  4;  drawing,  M.. 
F.;  7  and  8.    (3).    Assistant  Professor  McLane. 

Required:     General  Engineering  Drawing  i,  2. 

3.  Masonrv  and  Metal  construction. — Foundations  of  stone, 
brick,  concrete,  and  piles;    materials  employed  in  stone  masonry, 
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their  uses,  defects,  qualities,  and  modes  of  preparation.  Kinds  of 
masonry  and  extcnial  finish.  Took  for  slonc  cutting  and  their 
use.  Preparation  of  working  drawings,  with  application  to  the 
arch,  va.ult,  and  donie.  Brick  masonry,  its  materials,  and  bonds. 
Manufacture  and  relining  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel, 
with  processes  of  pattern -making,  molding,  casting,  refining,  roll- 
ing, eta,  and  standard  dimensions  or  sections.  Special  properties 
and  value  of  metal  in  a  structure,  designing  a  line  of  columns  in 
mercantile  building,  and  of  beams,  girders,  and  footings,  together 
with  the  study  of  joints  and  connections.  Part  I.  of  Kidder"!  Build- 
ing Construction  and  Supcrinlendence.  II.;  lecture,  M.,  W.;  ?," 
draiving.  M.,  IV. ;  z  and  3;  (3).  Assistant  Professor  McLane. 
Required:     General  Engineering  Drawing  i,  2. 

4.  Sanitary  Construction. — Recitations  and  lectures,  designs 
for  special  problems.  Study  of  plumbing,  trap  ventilation,  removal 
of  wastes,  construction  of  water  closets,  drains,  and  systems,  of 
water  supply ;  sewage  disposal.  Water  supply  and  fixtures  in 
dwellings.  Gerhard's  Sanitary  Engineering;  Lectures  on  Sewage 
Disposal.     I.;    M.,  W.,  F.;    2;    (3).     Assistant  Professor  >1cLane. 

Required:     Physics  I,  3;    Arch,,  2,  3. 

5.  Graphic  Statics  and  Roofs. — Elements  of  graphic  statics 
and  applications  in  designing  trussed  roofs.  Forces,  equilibrium, 
reactions,  moments,  bending  moments,  and  shears  on  beams,  center 
of  gravity,  moment  of  inertia  and  kem  of  cross  sections.  Construc- 
tion of  wooden  and  of  metallic  roofs,  mode  of  computing  loads  on 
roof  trusses,  obtaining  end  reactions,  drawing  strain  diagrams,  and 
determining  sectional  dimensions  of'  members,  with  the  designing 
of  joint  connections.  Ricker's  Trussed  Roofs;  Ricker's  Elementary 
Graphic  Sialics.  II.;  M.,  fV.,  F.;  6,7,8;  (3).  Assistant  Profes- 
sor McLane. 

Required:  Math.  2,  4,  6;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics' 
I.  2  or  4,  5. 

6.  History  op  Arcbitecture. — Conlmues  through  the  year  and 
is  taken  with  architecture  7  and  11.  Commencing  with  Egyptian  and 
ending  with  modem  styles,  a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  more  im- 
portant styles,  examining  historical  conditions,  local  and  inherited 
influences,  structural  materials  and  system,  special  ornaments,  pur- 
poses and  designs  of  the  buildings,  with  the  most  important  typical 
examples  of  each  style.  Especial  attention  givem  to  ideas  useful  or 
suggestive  in  American  work,  and  to  tracing  gradual  evolution 
of  architectural  forms.     One  recitation  and  two  illustrated  lectures 
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a  week.  References  made  to  Fergusson,  Lubke,  Durm,  Reber, 
Choisy,  Hamlin,  etc.  Ftelcker's  History  of  ArchiUclure,  4th  Edit. 
/.;  U.,  Th..  W..  Th.;  3;  11.;  M.,  Tu..  IV..  Th.;  4;  (4)-  Profes- 
sor  RiCKER. 

Required:    Architecture  4. 

7.  Details  of  Styles.— Exercises  in  drawing  at  large  scale 
the  most  important  details  of  the  Grecian,  Roman,  Early  Christian. 
Byzantine,  Mohammedan,  Romanesque,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance 
styles.  Taken  with  Architecture  6.  Notes  and  Sketches.  !..  I!.; 
Tu.,  Th.;    I,  2;    (i).     Assistant  Professor  McLane. 

Required:    Architecture  a,  3,  8. 

8.  The  Orders  of  Architectuhe.— A  study  of  the  Five  Orders 
of  Architecture,  and  architectural  Shades  and  Shadows.  A  careful 
study  of  the  proportions  and  details  of  the  Orders  is  first  made  with 
lectures,  recitations,  blackboard  sketches  from  memory,  and  prob- 
lems requiring  the  use  of  the  Orders,  Ware's  Five  Orders;  Lec- 
tures  on  Shades  and  Shadows.  I.;  lecture,  W.,  F.;  4:  draioing, 
Tu.;    r,  i,  3,  4,  5;    (3}.     Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

Required:     Gen.  Eng'g  Drawing  i,  2;   Architecture  20  or  21. 

9.  MoKTKLV  Problems.— Preliminary  instruction  in  render 
ing.  An  entire  day  in  each  month  during  the  second  and  third  years 
is  devoted  to  a  problem  in  design.  Program  is  made  known  at 
beginning  of  the  exercise,  and  sketches  must  be  completed  and 
rendered  during  the  same  day.  Credit  is  given  for  this  study  only 
after  the  completion  of  each  year.  /.,  //.;  iirsl  Tu.  in  each  monlli, 
all  day;    (yi  for  each  semester.)   Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

Required:    General  Engineering  Drawing  i,  2, 

10.  Working  Dha wings,— Conventional  methods  for  represent- 
ing the  different  parts  of  buildings  in  general  and  in  detail,  conven- 
tional colors  and  sectioning ;  systems  of  lettering  and  figuring  draw- 
ings; working  drawings;  tracing;  drawing  for  reproduction. 
Taken  with  Arch,  16.    //.;  Tu.;  6.  7.  8;  (/>.     Professor  White. 

Required:     Architecture  2,  3. 

11.  Abchitectubal  Seminary.— Reports  and  discussions  of 
original  investigations  of  assigned  topics  in  History  of  Architecture; 
reviews  of  books,  abstracts  of  current  technical  journals,  and  other 
publications.  Taken  with  Arch.  6  and  7.  /.;  F.;  3:  II.;  F.;  4: 
(i).    Professor  Ricker. 

12.  SUFERtNTENDENCE,     ESTIMATES     AND    SPECIFICATIONS, — This 

Study  comprises  several  specialties  not  otherwise  provided  for,  so 
far  as  they  can  be   taught  in  3  professional  school.     The  subjects 
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treated  include  the  duties  of  a  superintendent,  his  relations  to  archi- 
tect, owner,  and  contractor,  the  method  of  supervising  work,  systems 
of  keeping  building  accounts,  the  usual  methods  of  measurement  of 
materials  and  work,  arrangement  of  computations  in  proper  and 
convenient  order,  and  approximate  prices  of  material  and  labor. - 
which  vary  in  different  localities.  The  methods  of  estimating  by 
squaring,  cubing,  units,  and  quantities  are  each  employed  and  illus- 
trated by  problems.  A  study  is  made  of  the  general  and  special 
clauses  of  specifications  and  of  their  arrangement,  as  well  as  of 
methods  of  classifying  material  to  facilitate  writing  specifications. 
Practice  is  obtained  by  writing  several  sets.  Clarke's  Building 
Superintendence ;  Lectures  on  Building  Law;  Hodgson's  Estimat- 
ing; Bowel's  Specifications.  /.;  Tu.,  W.,  Th.;  6;  (3).  Professor 
White. 

Required:    Architecture  4. 

13.  Heating  and  Ventilation. — Scientific  theory  and  practice 
of  warming  and  ventilating  buildings  is  the  abject  of  this  study. 
Commencing  with  fuels  and  production  of  heat,  then  passing  to  flow 
of  gases  through  ajvitagcs  and  pipes,  applying  these  data  to  calcula- 
tion of  dimensions  of  air  ducts  and  chimneys.  Different  systems  of 
heating  by  furnaces,  hot  water,  steam,  etc.,  are  next  examined,  with 
details  of  each.  Sources  ot  impurity  in  the  air  and  requirements  of 
good  ventilation  are  then  considered,  with  the  different  methods 
of  ventilation  by  aspiration,  by  fans,  etc,  ending  with  the  study  of 
fans  of  different  types.  Numerous  problems  are  given,  and  heating 
plants  designed.  Carpenter's  Heating  and  Veniilaiing  Buildings; 
Ricker's  Notes  on  Healing  and  yeniilalion.  /.;  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.; 
4;    (4).    Professor  White. 

Required:     Architecture  4,  15;    Physics  1,3. 

14.  Architect  USA  L  Perspective.— Theory  of  perspective  is 
taught  with  labor-saving  methods  of  abbreviating  work,  and  design- 
ing in  perspective  is  made  a  special  aim.  Problems  in  angular, 
parallel,  vertical,  and  curvilinear  perspective,  as  well  as  in  per- 
spective shades  and  shadows,  are  solved,  requiring  original  work 
as  far  as  possible,  so  as  thoroughly  to  prepare  the  student  for  any 
kind  of  work  in  perspective,  instead  of  restricting  him  to  the  study 
and  af.t  of  a  single  system.  Ware's  Modern  Perspective.  II.;  M., 
\y..  P.;  3.  4:  lecture.  Th.:  3:  O'.  Assistant  Professor  Temple 
and  Professor  Wells. 

Required:     General  Engineering  Drawing  I,  2a, 

15.  Requirements    and    Planning   of    Builbincs.— Lectures 
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are  fully  illustrated  by  plans  sketched  on  the  blackboard,  which 
must  be  embodied  in  students'  notes.  Numerous  problems  in  plan- 
ning are  given.  //.,■  lecture,  Th.;  i;  drawing,  Tu.,  F.i  I,  z,  3; 
(3).  Professor  White. 

Required:    General  Engineering  Drawing  i,  2;   Architectures. 

16.  RESiOENce  Design. — Practice  in  design,  and  study  of  the 
requirements  for  dwellings.  The  work  is  limited  to  residences,  since 
this  class  of  buildings  is  likely  to  afford  the  graduate  his  first  oppor- 
tunity for  independent  original  work.  Lectures  and  blackboard 
sketches  to  be  copied  in  students'  notes.  Taken  together  with  Arch. 
10;  //.;  lecture,  IV.;  3;  drawing,  Th.;  6,  7.  8;  (2).  Professor 
White. 

Required:    Architecture  2,  3,  8. 

17.  Arciiitectitral  DESiGNiNa — Simple  problems  in  design 
are  solved  by  sketch  plans,  elevations  and  sections,  rendered  as 
required.  The  object  is  lo  obtain  as  much  practice  in  design  as 
possible,  and  (he  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  senior  work 
in  design.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  d,  7,  ?;  (3).  Assistant  Professor  Tem- 
ple. 

Required:     Architecture  6,  y,  8,  9,  11,  20  or  21. 

18.  Architectural  Composition. — A  careful  study  is  made  of 
the  laws  of  architectural  design  and  of  the  results  of  experience 
embodied  in  the  text-book,  with  numerous  references  to  other 
authors.  Commences  with  general  principles,  passing  to  an  exami- 
nation of  proportions  employed  in  most  important  styles,  arrange- 
ment of  plan,  external  design  in  general  and  detail,  ceilings,  and 
interiors,  arrangement  of  corridors,  stairways,  and  entrances,  of  in- 
ternal courts,  and  of  halls  for  large  assemblages.  Frequent  prob- 
lems in  design  afford  practical  applications  of  the  principles.  Rob- 
inson's Architectural  Coiii/'osition;  Richer"!  Tranilalion  of  Archi- 
teklonische  Composition  (Handbuch  der  Archilektur).  //.;  M., 
W.,  F.;  I  and  i;   (3),    Assistant  Professor  Temple, 

Required:    Architecture  6.  7,  11,  17,  20  or  21. 

19.  AacKiTEcrUHAL  Engineering. — This  continues  the  study  of 
graphic  statics,  commenced  in  "Graphic  Statics  and  Roofs,"  with 
applications  to  metallic  roofs  of  wide  span,  roof  trusses  of  curved 
or  unusual  form,  and  those  supported  by  abutments  and  jointed. 
Spherical  and  conical  trussed  domes.  Effect  of  moving  loads  on 
girders,  the  graphical  analysis  of  the  arch,  vauh,  and  dome,  and 
of  the  Gothic  system  of  vault  and  buttress.  Construction  and  details 
of  steel  skeleton  buildings.     Practical  applications  are  made  to  a 
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series  of  problems  in  design  for  specified  cases.  RUker's  Notes  on 
Advanced  Grapkies;  Freitag'i  Architectural  EngineeTing;  Ricker't 
Translation  of  Witlmann's  Arch  and  Vault,  I.;  Tu..  W.,  Tk.; 
7,    (s)-    Professor  White. 

Required:  Math.  2.  4,  6,  7,  9;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Me- 
chanics I,  2 ;   Architeclure  2,  3,  5. 

20.  Prescribed. 

Any  courses  offered  in  Art  and  Design  amounting  to  three 
semester  hours.    /.,  //.;    daily;    (3).     Mr.  Lake. 

21.  Optional. 

Any  advanced  courses  offered  in  Art  and  Design.  /.,  !!.; 
daily;   Professor  Frederick. 

Required:    Architecture  20. 

The  art  and  design  courses  offered  as  Architecture  20  and  3i 
are  varied  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  students  of  architecture. 

22.  Renaissance  Design. — Advanced  problems  in  design  are 
worked  out  as  fully  as  time  permits.  /.;  M.,  IV.,  P.;  ',  i,  3;  \3)- 
Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

Required:  Architecture  17,  18. 
■23,  Gothic  Design  and  (24)  Romanesque  Design. — Courses 
23  and  24  are  taken  together.  A  prescribed  series  of  tracings  of 
important  details  is  made,  and  problems  in  construction  and  design 
are  worked  out  as  fully  as  time  permits.  Kicker's  Translation  of 
"Redlenbacher's  Leitfaden."  /.;  lecture,  M.;  4;  drawing,  M.,  F.: 
6.  7,  S;    (s).     Professor  White. 

Required:     Architecture  6,  7,  11,  14,  18,  20  or  21. 

25.  Design  of  Ornament.— The  study  of  historical  omameni 
with  exercises  in  designing  architectural  ornament  to  decorate  the 
structural  forms  usually  found  in  practice.  These  designs  wil!  be 
charcoal  or  crayon  sketches,  drawings  rendered  in  shade  or  color, 
or  finished  drawings,  at  as  large  a  scale  as  possible.  Lfefures 
Meyer's  Hand-book  of  Ornomenl.  II.;  Tu.;  i,  i,  3:  Tk.,  P.; 
',  ^i    (s)-     Professor  Wells. 

Required:     Architecture  6,  7,  11,  17,   18,  20. 

27.  Domestic  Architecture. — Instruction  in  this  subject  will 
be  given  only  in  connection  with  courses  in  Household  Scienc*  2 
and  3- 

28.  Mural  Decoration. — Includes  the  study  and  analysis  of 
some  of  the  best  examples  of  modem  decorated  interiors ;  the 
appropriate  use  of  various  materials ;  the  rendering  of  scale  draw- 
ings in  color,  with  especial  reference  to  the  esthetic  effect  produced 
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by  various  harmonies  of  coior.     /.,■    Tu.,  Tk.;    i,  2,  3;    II.;    M., 
W-.*    2,3.4:    W-     Profrssor  Wells. 

29.  Short  Histokv  of  Architecture. — (Elective  for  students 
in  the  College  of  Science  or  Literature  and  Arts.')  A  careful  study 
of  the  important  historical  styles  of  architecture,  their  origins,  sys- 
tems of  construction,  elementary  forms,  decoration  by  sculpture  and 
painting,  chief  kinds  of  buildings,  and  a  series  of  selected  exam- 
ples, illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Two  weekly  lectures  with  reading 
of  Hamlin's  History  of  Architecture.  I.;  arrange  time;  (z).  Pro- 
fessor RiCKER. 

30.  Thesis. — The  preliminary  work  on  the  thesis  is  begun  dur- 
ing the  first  semester,  but  no  special  time  is  set  apart  on  the  program 
nor  any  credit  granted  for  it  during  this  semester. 

In  the  second  semester  credit  may  be  given  to  the  amount  of 
seven  hours  in  architecture  and  four  hours  in  architectural  engineer- 
ing, and  a  regular  time  shall  be  assigned  on  the  program  for  this 
part  of  the  work,  but  the  amount  of  time  so  prescribed  shall  in  no 
case  be  considered  to  be  the  total  thesis  requirement. 

31.  Architectural  Readings. — Reading  of  French  and  Ger- 
man architectural  books  for  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  tech- 
nical terms  in  those  languages.  Optional  work  in  either  or  both 
languages  is  offered  to  architectural  students.  Latoux'  Architecture 
Grecque;    Hauser's  Slyl-t.ekre.    /,;    Each  (i).     Professor  Rickbr. 

Required:     French  or  German   (10), 

OOITBSES    rOB,'    OKASTTATSB 

101.  Construction   of  Extensive  Wooden    Buildings, 

102.  Recent  Uses  of  Stone,  Brick,  and  Terra  Cotla  in  Archi- 

103.  Metallic  Skeleton  Buildings. 

104.  Fire- resisting  and  Fire-proof  Buildings. 

105.  Sanitation  of  Public  and  Semi-public  Buildings, 

106.  Researches  on  the  Evolution  of  Architectural  Styles. 

107.  Higher  Applications  of  Graphic  Statics, 

108.  Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Large  Buildings. 

109.  Higher  Siudie'i  in  Architectural  Design. 

110.  Researches  and  Experiments  in  Applied  Esthetics. 

111.  Translation  of  an  approved  Technical  Architectural  Work 
from  the  French  or  German. 

112.  Indexing  and  Classification  of  Periodicals,  Books.  Data, 
and  Technical  Information  for  Architects  and  Engineers, 
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113.  Slereotoniy  Applied  to  American   Problems. 

114.  Examinations   of   Heating   and   Ventilation   of   Buildings 

115.  Photography   for   Architects. 

116.  Methods  of  Reproducing  Drawings,  Specifications,  etc. 
for  Architects. 

117.  Higher  Problems  and  Methods  in  Perspective. 

118.  Practice  in  Estimates,  Specifications,  etc.,  for  Large 
Buildings. 

rig.  Higher  Industrial  Design, 

120.  Advanced  Water-color  Painting. 

121.  Study  of  Office  Methods  and  Arrangements. 

122.  Any  primary  offered  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 

123.  Electric  Lighting  and  Wiring  for  Buildings. 

ART  AND  DESIGN 
Professors  Fredekick  and  Wells  and  Mr.  Lake. 

1.  Free-Hand  Drawing. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  de- 
velop the  ability  to  see  and  express  accurately  and  simply  the  ap- 
pearance of  form.  After  a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  principles 
of  perspective,  illustrated  by  drawing  from  geometric  solids,  these 
principles  are  applied  by  drawing  (largely  in  outline)  books,  chairs, 
casts  of  ornament,  delails  of  machinery,  plants  and  flowers  from 
nature,  mounted  specimens,  and  whatever  will  assist  the  students 
in  their  university  courses  or  prepare  them  for  future  work  in 
the  department.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  semester,  students  nol 
able  to  take  further  work  in  the  department  are  given  instruction 
in  expressing  light  and  shade.  Weekly  exercises  are  given  in  let- 
tering and  the  principles  of  design.  /,;  daily;  section  A,  i,  s;  see- 
tion  B,  3.  4;  section  C,  6,  ?;  (3):  II-;  daily;  3,  4;  (3).  Mr. 
Lake. 

lb.  A  special  section  is  arranged  for  students  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Science.    /.;    Th.;  2,  3,  4;    (i).    Professor  Frederick. 

2.  Chiaroscuro.— This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  light  and  shade  with  practice  in  expressing  color 
values,  textures,  etc.,  in  charcoal,  crayon,  chalk,  or  wash  drawings 
of  still-life,  casts  and  the  posed  figure.  Color  may  be  taken  up 
during  the  second  half  of  the  semester.  If  the  weather  is  suitable, 
out-dooi'  work  is  carried  on  the  latter  part  of  the  semester.   Weekly 
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exercises  are  given  in  applied  design.  //.;  daily;  section  A,  t,  2; 
section  B,  3,  4i   section  C,  6,  7;    (s)-    Mr.  Lake. 

Required:    Art  and  Design  i. 

3-  Cast  Dkawing. — A  course  offered  students  who  enter  the 
department  with  a  knowledge  of  perspective  and  chiaroscuro 
(courses  I  and  2),  but  without  sufficient  skill  to  enter  advanced 
courses.  Outline  and  shaded  drawing  from  the  antique  and  from 
easts  of  ornament.  Sketching  from  life.  Weekly  exercises  in 
design.'  Illustrated  lectures  on  the  history  of  sculpture.  /.,  11. : 
daily;  3,  4;    (3).     Professor  Frederick. 

4.  Paijitinc  from  Nature.— Still-life  in  oils,  water  colors,  or 
pastels.    /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  6,  7;  (i).     Professor  Wells. 

Required:    Art  and  Design  1,  2. 

5.  Advanced  Painting  psom  Nature. — Still-life  and  landscape 
in  oils,  water  colors,  or  pastels.  //.;  M„IV.,F.;  6,7;  (i).  Pro- 
fessor Wells. 

Required:    Art  and  Design  4. 

8.  MoroiiNG. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  freedom  in  hand- 
ling clay  and  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  third  dimension,  relief, 
never  fully  appreciated  from  the  study  of  drawing  and  painting. 
The  greater  part  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  sketching,  from  cast 
and  from  life,  with  occasional  careful  copies  of  the  antique  and 
original  designs  for  plaster,  iron,  and  terra  cotta  decorations.  In- 
struction is  given  in  casting.  Frederick's  Plaster  Casts  and  How 
They  are  Made.  I..  II.;  section  A,  if.,  W.,  F.;  3,  4;  section  B.  M., 
W.,  F.:  6,  7;   (2).  ■ 

8a.  A  special  section  for  the  study  of  architectural  ornament 
is  made  for  architectural  students.  /.,//.,-  Th.;  6,7,8;  (i).  Pro- 
fessor Frederick. 

Required:    Art  and  Design  I  or  3. 

9.  Advanced  MooEtiNC. — This  course  is  a  direct  continuation 
of  course  8.  Architectural  students  work  full  scale  capitals,  span- 
drels, panels,  etc.,  of  their  own  design.  Special  art  students  and 
others  work  largely  in  the  round  from  the  antique  and  from  life. 
//.;  section  A,  M.,  IV.,  F.;  3,  4;  section  B.  M..  W.,  F.;  6,  7; 
(i).     Professor  Frederick. 

Required:    Aft  and  Design  8. 

10.  Pen  Rendering. — In  this  course  drawings  are  made  with 
special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  reproductive  processes. 
The  instruction  is  entirely  individual,  students  working  along  lines 
most  helpful  to  them  in  their  several  courses.    Illustrated  lectures 
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on  reproductive  processes  in  art.    //.;  S.;  i,  3,  4;    (i). 
Frederick. 

Required:    Art  and  Design  I  or  3. 

11.  Life  Class.— Study  of  the  draped  human  figure  with  ref- 
erence to  portraiture  and  illustration.  //.;  daily;  6,  7;  criticism, 
M.,  F.;   (3).    Professor  Wells. 

Admission  to  this  class  on  examtHOlion  by  the  instructor  only. 

12.  Industrial  Desigk, — Study  of  the  relation  of  design  to 
manufacture.  /.,  //.;  daily;  time  to  be  arranged;  (3)-  Professor 
Frederick. 

Required:    Art  and  Design  I,  2  or  3,  4,  8,  10. 

14.  Perspectivb. — Lectures  upon  the  principles  of  mechanical 
perspective.  The  problems  given  are  arranged  to  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  work  of  other  courses  in  the  department  Two 
hours  per  week  outside  work  required.  /.,  //.;  Tu.!  Si  (^)-  Pro- 
fessor Frederick. 

16.  CouiR. — An  elementary  course  planned  to  supplement  the 
weekly  exercises  in  design  given  in  courses  i,  2  and  3-  Letlures 
upon  the  use  of  color  in  decoration.  G>roparison  of  the  several 
published  theories  of  color.  In  the  second  semester  illustrated  lec- 
tures upon  historic  ornament  are  given,  and  practical  designs  in 
the  spirit  of  each  hi^oric  school  are  produced.  Two  hours  per 
week  outside  work  required.  /.,  //.;  Th.;  5;  (i).  Professor 
pREneKicx. 

19.  History  and  Criticism  of  the  Art  of  Painting. — Weekly 
illustrated  lectures  extending  through  the  year."  /.;  time  to  be  ar- 
ranged.   Professor  Wells. 

20.  Teachers'  Class. — In  this  class  an  application  of  the  work 
of  the  other  courses  offered  by  the  department  to  public  school 
problems  is  made.  Published  courses  of  art  study  for  the  public 
schools  are  compared,  and  the  class  plans  and  arranges  a  course 
of  art  study  for  the  eight  grades  of  the  public  schools.  Two  hour.t 
per  week  outside  work  required.    /.,  //.;  W.;  8;  (i).     Me.  Lake 

ASTRONOMY 

Ms.  Bkenke. 

3.  Elements  of  Asthonomv. — A  .short  course,  covering  the 
elements  of  descriptive  astronomy  and  intended  chiefly  to  serve  »s 
preparation  for  Astronomy  6.    To  this  end,  methodical  and  critical 
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observation  of  celestial  phenomena,  together  with  their  interpreta- 
tion, independently  and  by  the  principles  of-the  text,  will  be  an 
essential  feature  of  the  work.  Solution  will  also  be  made  of 
numerical  problems,  based  on  observational  data  secured  by  the 
student,  young's  Elements  of  Astronomy.  II.;  M.,  W.,  F.,  6: 
(3).    Mr.  Bbenke. 

4.  General  Astronomy.— Minor  course.  The  course  aims  to 
supply  a  general  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  astronomy,  a  clear  con- 
ception of  underlying  principles,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the 
methods  of  arriving  at  these  facts.  Studies  are  made  in  the  loca- 
tion of  constellations  and  stars.  In  this  course,  practical  questions 
are  considered,  though  not  made  matters  of  chief  importance,  the 
literary  and  purely  scientilic  features  of  the  science  being  assigned 
chief  prominence.  Youngs  Elements  of  Astronomy,  and  Young^s 
General  Astronomy.  IL;  daily;  section  A,  4;  section  B,  6;  (5). 
Mr.  Brenee. 

Requirtd:    Mathematics  4. 

5.  General  Astronouy  and  Cos uogonv.— This  is  a  continua- 
tion of  course  4,  and  together  with  4  it  constitutes  a  line  of  study 
for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  astronomy  as  a  major  subject.  In 
the  latter  part  of  this  course  the  evidence  both  for  and  against  the 
Nebular  Theory  is  reviewed.  The  role  of  the  tides  in  cosmogonic 
development  receives  special  consideration,  and  the  present  view  of 
the  origin  and  cosmic  history  of  the  earth-moon  system,  together 
with  the  testimony  of  astronomy  relating  to  it.  are  recapitulated  to 
the  epoch  where  astronomy  yields  to  geology.  A  summarized  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  the  researches  of  Darwin  and  of  Lord  Kelvin 
is  included.    /.;  M„  W.,  F.;  6;  (3).    Mr.  Brenke. 

Required:     An  entrance  credit  in  astronomy. 

6.  Practical  Astronomy.— This  course,  which  is  offered  both 
for  engineers  and  special  astronomical  students,  is  intended  to  give 
the  student  training  in  the  use  of  instruments  of  precision.  As  a 
subordinate  matter,  he  is  introduced  to  instruments  of  a  higher 
grade  than  those  employed  in  ordinary  surveying,  A  second  pur- 
pose of  the  course  is  to  train  the  student  in  the  art  of  computing. 
Model  forms  of  record  and  reduction  for  problems  are  set  before 
him,  and  the  advantage  of  compact  and  orderly  arrangement  of  all 
work  is  strenuously  insisted  upon  As  a  concrete  outcome  of  the 
above  training,  the  student  should  acquire  the  ability  to  determine 
latitude,  time,  and  azimuth  with  such  instruments  as  are  used  in 
the  ordinary  prKtice  of  civil  engineering.     An  essential  part  of 
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the  work  is  the  theory  of  astronomical  instruments.  Campbeli's 
Praclkal  Astronomy.    I.  or  11.;  Tu.,  Tk.;  6,  f;  (i).    Mb.  Brenke. 

Required:     Astronomy  3  or  4. 

7.  Theory  op  ORarts  and  Special  Pertorbations. — This 
course  embraces  the  following  subjects:  The  formation  and  in- 
tegration of  the  differentia!  equations  of  motion  of  a  system  of 
bodies  and  the  derivation  of  the  laws  of  undisturbed  elliptic,  para* 
bolic,  and  hyperbolic  motion.  An  invesligation  of  the  various 
tormulie  and  methods  for  finding  the  special  perturbations  of  a 
heavenly  body  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  this  course.  The 
methods  of  Encke,  Hansen,  and"  of  Variation  of  Parameters,  are 
developed  and  studied  at  length.  Oppolzer't  Lehrbttck  der  Bahn- 
bestimmvng.     Mr.  Brenke. 

Required:     Mathematics  1,  3,  7,  9,  14,  16;  Astronomy  4. 

9.  Celestial  Mechanics. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
course  7,  and  has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  development  and  discussioi 
of  the  absolute  perturbations,  both  for  the  case  in  which  the  orbital 
eccentricities  and  inclinations  are  small,  and  for  that  Jn  which  they 
arc  so  large  as  to  make  the  ordinary  series  too  slowly  convergent, 
or  even  divergent.  Some  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  figures  of  equilibrium  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  such 
other  questions  as  ate  treated  in  Tisserand'.^  Mecanique  Cfeleste. 
Mr.  Brenke. 

Required:     Astronomy  7. 

10.  Astronomical  Seminary  and  Thesis. — The  work  of  this 
seminary  is  on  subjects  either  related  to  those  considered  in  the 
senior  courses,  or  connected  with  questions  arising  out  of  thesis 
investigations.  This  course  is  given  in  conjunction  with  astronomy 
7  and  9,  or  with  mathematics  12  and  13,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  is  current.    /.,  //.;  Tu,,  Th.;  7;  (i).    Mr.  Brenke. 

11.  Calculus  of  Vakiations. — See  Mathematics  20. 
\2.    Spherical  Harmonics, — See  Mathematics  21. 

13.  Potential  Function, — See  Mathematics  22, 

14.  Observational  Astronomy. — The  laboratory  method  of 
presentation  is  exclusively  used  in  this  course.  Direct  observational 
studies  of  celestial  phenomena,  with  and  without  instrumental  aid, 
constitute  the  major  portion  of  the  work.  The  problems  set  for 
solution  will  be  largely  individual  and  will  be  adapted  (o  the  degree 
of  skill  and  maturity  of  the  student.  Advanced  students  may  here 
find  an  introduction  to  the  working  methods  of  an  astronomical 
observatory.    In  connection  with  astronomy  5  it  presents  the  under- 
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lying  principles  and  methods  of  astronomy  from  both  the  theoretical 
and  pcactical  sides,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  liberal  education.  /,;  Th.,  Th.;  arrange  hours!  (i).  Mr. 
Bbenke. 

Required:     Mathematics   I,  3- 


Professor  Burrill,  Dr.  Hottes,  Mr.  Gleaeon  and  Mr.  Ward, 

1.  Histology  and  Physiology.— General  vegetable  histology 
and  vegetable  physiology,  or  study  of  the  cells  and  tissnes  of  plants 
and  their  courses  of  development  in  structures  and  organs ;  and 
studies  in  the  general  activities  of  plants  correlated  with  external 
conditions.  Lectures  or  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  //.; 
6.  7;   (S)-    Dr.  Hottes  and  Mr.  Gleason. 

Required:  Entrance  credit  in  Botany,  or  Botany  11 ;  Chemistry 
1 ;  Art  and  Design  i. 

2.  Morphology. — The  general  morphology  and  taxonomy  of 
plants,  mcluding  a  study  of  selected  types  in  each  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Lectures  or  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work,  with  occasional  field  .excursions,  /.;  6,  7;  (5).  Pro- 
fessor BuRBiLL  and  Mr.  Gleason. 

Required:  Entrance  credit  in  Botany,  or  Botany  11 :  Art  and 
Design  I. 

In  courses  1  and  2  taken  together,  either  in  the  order  of  the 
numbers  or  the  resferse,  there  is  offered  a  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  subject,  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  an  introduction  to  the 
science  for  those  who  desire  to  continue  the  study,  and  as  a  com- 
plete  course  for  general  students.  Each  semester's  work  is,  how- 
ever, independent,  and  may  be  separately  credited. 

3.  Cytology  and  Physiology. — Mostly  laboratory  work  and 
assigned  reading.  The  course  extends  through  the  year,  but  the 
work  of  each  semester  may  be  credited  separately  under  the  desig- 
nations of  3a  and  3b.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  mainly  to  cytol- 
ogy and  histology,  with  special  attention  to  technique;  during  the 
second  semester  experimental  physiology  receives  chief  attention. 
/.,  //..■  I,  ^:  (5).   "Dr.  Homs. 

Required:     Botany  i. 

4.  Taxomomy  of  Special  Groups.— Mostly  laboratory  and 
herbarium  work,  and  assigned  reading.     Field  excursions  are  re- 
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quired.  The  course  extends  through  the  year,  but  the  work  of  each 
semester  may  be  credited  separately  under  the  designations  of  4a 
and  4b.    The  first  semester  is  devoted  mainly  to  sperniaphytcs,  the 

second  to  sporophytes.    J.,  II.;   1,2;   (s).    Professor  Buwau- 
Required:     Botany  3. 

5.  Bactertology. — An  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  instruction  in  methods.  //.;  3,  4;  ($).  Professor 
BuKsmt  and  Mr.  Ward. 

Required:  Chemistry  i,  and  at  least  one  semester's  work  in 
botany  or  zoology,  in  the  University. 

6.  Bacteriology  for  Sanitary  Engineers. — Bacteria  logical 
methods  and  their  application  in  water  analysis  and  sewerage.  /. 
(last  iet'en  weeks);  daily;  j,  4;  (i).     Mr.  Ward. 

7.  Plant  Pathology.— Diseases  and  injuries  of  plants.  Mostly 
laboratory,  herbarium,  and  field  work,  and  assigned  reading.  /.; 
M.,  W.,  P.;  I,  i;  (s).    Professor  Burriu.  and  Mr.  

Required:    Botany  I,  2. 

8.  EcoNouic  Botany. — Useful  plants  and  plant  products.  Lec- 
tures and  assigned  reading.     /.;   Tv.,  Tk.;  I,  z;  (z).     Professor 

BtlRBILL. 

9.  Investigations  and  Thesis.— Research  work  upon  selected 
subjects.  Special  arrangements  (or  this  work  should  be  made  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  /.,  //,;  arrange  lime;  (s).  Professor 
BtntRiLL. 

Required:    Botany  I,  2  and  at  least  one  year  from  3,  4,  5,  7. 

10.  Seminary. — Reports  and  discussions  upon  assigned  topics 
and  results  of  research  work.  For  advanced  and  graduate  students. 
/.,  //.;  F.;  arrange  time;  (i).     Professor  Burrill. 

11.  Introductory  Go uhse.— Elementary  work  chiefly  upon 
flowering  plants,  including  their  general  structure,  activities,  life- 
relations,  and  classification.  The  laboratory  work  is  supplemented 
by  field  observations  and  by  the  study  of  text.  Registration  is 
accepted  for  the  first  half,  or  for  the  whole,  of  (he  semester.  The 
work  during  the  first  nine  weeks  is  upon  the  structures  and  organs 
of  plants,  and  upon  the  classification  of  specimens ;  afterward  anat- 
omy, physiology  and  ecology  have  chief  attention.  The  first  half 
is  recorded  as  course  iia.  The  course  as  a  whole  is  planned  to 
offer  general  students  an  opportunity  of  gaining  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  /.;  I,  2;  (zYi  or  5).  Dr.  Hoites 
and  Mr.  Gleabok. 
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loi.  Biological  Botany.— The  preparuion  and  stud;  of  ma- 
terial by  histological  and  embryological  methods,  and  experiment 
work  with  living  vegetation  in  the  laboratory  and  field  in  working 
out  special  problems  in  the  development,  physiology,  and  pathology 
of  plants. 

I03.  Systeuatic  Botamy, — Critical  and  comparative  studies  of 
species  included  in  chosen  groups  of  spermaphytes  or  sporophytes, 
or  from  selected  geographic  areas,  in  connection  with  considera- 
tions of  genealogic  development,  geographic  distribution,  and  inter- 
related association. 

103.  Bacteriology. — Investigations  upon  morpholi^c  and 
physiologic  variation  due  to  treatment;  systematic  studies  upon  the 
number,  validity,  and  relationship  of  species,  researches  upon  spe- 
cial saprophytic  or  parasitic  kinds  of  bacteria  and  upon  methods  of 
favoring  or  combating  their  activities. 

104.  Evolution  of  Plants,— Observations  and  experiments 
upon  plants  and  studies  in  related  literature,  in  gaining  information 
upon  such  topics  as  the  following:  The  influence  of  environment, 
effects  of  self  and  cross  fertilization,  tendencies  of  variation,  pbitos- 
ophy  of  selection,  nature  and  laws  of  heredity. 

CHEMISTRY 
Professors  Palues  and  Parr;  Associate  Professor  Grindley;  Mr 

Sauuis,  Mr.  Koch,  Dr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Dehk,  Mr. 

ScBBOEDEB,  and  Mr.  Ehustt. 

I.  Eleuentary  and  Experimentai.  Chemistry. — This  course 
deals  with  the  general  principles  of  the  science;  the  commoner  ele- 
ments and  their  typical  compounds  are  studied  somewhat  in  detail ; 
attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  applications  of  chemistry  in 
daily  life  and  industrial  processes. 

The  laboratory  work  comprises  a  series  of  such  experiments, 
many  of  them  quantitative,  as  serve  best  to  illustrate  the  relations 
between  the  observed  facts  and  the  general  principles,  and  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  methods  and  facts  of  chemistry, 
Richter't  Inorganic  Chemistry.  [.;  Lecture,  Tu.,  Th.,  5. 
Section  A  (Chem.  and  Med.  Prep.),  Lab.,  M.,  IV.,  F.,  3,  4;    Quit. 

M.,  5;    W.,  5. 
Section  B  (Agricultural,  Science,  Literature  and  Arts);    Lab.,  Tu., 

Th.,  Sat.,  3,  4:   0"".  W ,  a   Sat..  2.     - 
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Section  C  (Science  and  Literature  and  Arts);  Lab.,  M.,  W.,  P.,  6. 

7  or  7,  S;  Quis,  Tu.,  Th.,  7. 
Section  D  (Mech.  Engineers),  Lab.,  Tit.  or  Th.,  6,  7,  i;  Quit,  T»-. 

3;  Th.,  3- 
Section  Di  (Civil  Engineer),  Lab.,  Tu.,  Th.,  i,  2;  Quig,  W.,  F.,  z. 
Section  D3  (Civil.  Elee.  and  Arch.  Engineers),  Lab.,  Tu.  or  Th.,  6, 

>,  8;  Quis,  M.,  W.,  4;  for  engineert  (^);  for  all  olheri  (5>. 

Professor   Paluer,  Associate  Professor  Grindley,   Mr.   Sau- 

Mis,  Mr,  Dehn,  and  Mr.  Schkoeder. 

la.  Minor  Coubse — Elemektasv  and  Exferi mental  Chem- 
istry.— Similar  to  I,  but  consisting  chiefly  of  recitations  and  labora- 
tory worlc.  Richter's  Inorganic  Chemistry.  II,;  Recitations,  Tu., 
Th..  S.;  i;  Laboratory,  M.,  W.,  F.;  I,  i  or  s,  3  (s).  Professor 
Palueb,  Mr.  Sauhis,  and  Mr.  Dehn, 

2,  Descriptive  Inorganic  Creuisthy. — This  course  is  required 
of  all  chemical  students.  It  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
metallic  elements,  their  classification,  compounds,  and  chemical 
properties.  The  work  is  from  lectures  and  assigned  text,  without 
laboratory  work,  Richter's  Inorganic  Chemistry.  II.;  M„  W.,  F.; 
i;  (j).    Associate  Professor  Grindley. 

Required:    Chemistry  i, 

za.  Inorganic  Preparation s.— This  is  a  laboratory  course  de- 
signed to  accompany  the  descriptive  work  of  course  2,  The  work 
includes  the  precipitation,  crystallization,  and  purification  of  various 
salts,  the  material  being  largely  obtained  from  laboratory  wastes. 
Thorp's  Inorganic  Chemical  Preparations.  IL;  M,,  W.,  F.;  3,  4; 
(z).    Associate  Professor  Ghindlev  and  Mr,  Schroedeh. 

Required:     Chemistry  i, 

3a.  QuAUTATiVE  Analysis. — This  course  includes  a  study  of 
salts,  their  formation,  solubilities,  chemical  reactions,  etc  The 
periodic  classification  of  the  elements  is  made  the  basis  for  devel- 
oping the  principles  of  analysis.  The  work  in  the  laboratory,  after 
illustrating  these  principles,  is  occupied  with  the  determination  of 
basic  and  acid  constituents  of  a  given  number  of  unknown  sut^ 
stances.  Analysis  is  also  made  of  more  complex  substances,  includ- 
ing natural  and  commercial  products ;  and  the  work  concludes 
with  a  comparative  study  of  methods,  difficult  separations  and 
problems  in  synthesis.  /.,■  daily;  i.  z;  (5).  IL;  Lecture,  Tu.,  Th.; 
2:  Laboratory,  daily;  section  A.  3.  4;  section  B,  6,  7  or  7,  S;  sec- 
tion C,  M.,  W.,  F.,  6,  7,  S;  (5).  Associate  Professor  Grindley, 
Mr.  Sammis.  Mr.  Df.kn.  and  Mr.  Schroeder. 

Required:     Chemistry  t. 
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3b.  Qualitative  Analysis,  Minor.— Same  as  3a.  but  requir- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  semester.  //.;  Lecture,  Tu.,  Th.;  3; 
Laboratory,  daily,  includirte  Sal.;  S-  ii  (^Vi)-  Associate  Professor 
Grindley,  Mr.  Sauuis,  Mr.  Dehn,  and  Mr.  ScimoED^t. 

Required:     Chemistry   i. 

4.  Elements  of  Organic  Cheuistry,  Minor.— A  briei  course 
in  organic  chemistry  provided  especially  for  students  of  agriculture 
and  g«ieral  science.  The  work  includes  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral character! stiqs  and  the  mutual  relations  of  certain  of  the  more 
important  classes  of  carbon  compounds,  particularly  the  fats,  the 
carbohydrates,  and  the  proteids.  //.  (last  half);  Lecture,  M.,  W., 
/■".;  3;  Laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.;  3,  4;  M-,  IV.,  F.,  4;  (z'A).  Professor 
Palmer,  Mr.  Sauuis,  and  Mr.  Dehn. 

Required:     Chemistry  i,  3b. 

Sa.  EiXMENTAHY  Quantitative  Analysis.— This  course  con- 
sists of  laboratory  work,  lectures  and  recitations,  and  is  preliminary 
lo  all  other  courses  in  quanliialive  analysis.  The  laboratory  work 
comprises  a  series  of  experiments  which  illustrate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  reasons  for  the  choice  of  methods,  the 
sources  of  eKperimental  errors,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  them. 
Dexterity  in  the  manipulation  and  in  the  calculating  of  results  is 
developed. 

The  major  part  of  the  work  is  the  same  for  all ;  but  during 
the  last  few  weeks  the  work  is  differentiated  in  order,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  are  taking  the 
course  preliminary  to  medicine,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  those  who  expect  to  graduate  in  chemistry. 
Reading  is  assigned  in  Fresenius,  Cairns.  Ostwald,  Sutton,  and 
Blair.  /.;  Lectures,  Tu.,  Th.;  5;  Laboratory,  10  periods  per  week 
in  two  section!.  Section  A,  M.,  W.;  6.  7.  8;  F.;  5.  6.  7,  8;  section 
B,  Tu.,  Th.;  6,  7,  8;  Sat.;  /,  .?,  j,  4:  (f).    Dr.  Lincoln. 

Required:     Chemistry  i,  3a. 

5b.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. — The  nuaniitaiivi' 
separation  and  determination  of  the  elements  are  discussed  sys- 
tematically in  the  lectures,  and  in  the  lalwratory  more  or  less  com- 
plicated analyses  of  mixed  salts,  .silicates  and  other  refractory  ma- 
terials are  assigned,  depending  somewhat  on  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual student.    Results  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  accuracy  than 
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those  required  in  ja,  will  be  expected.  /.  and  II.;  Ccclures,  M.;  j; 
Laboratory,  6  to  is  periods  per  week;  (3  or  5).    Dr.  LINCOLN. 

Required:     Chemistry  5a. 

5c.  Food  Analysis.— This  course  includes  the  analysis  of 
milk,  butter,  food  stuffs,  grains,  milled  products,  meats,  alcoholic 
beveragfes,  baking  powders,  vinegars,  syrups,  sugars,  etc.  Students 
who  have  taken  work  amounting  to  five  hours'  credit  in  this  course 
may  arrange  to  do  more  advanced  work  along  the  following  lines : 
(a)  the  study  of  methods  for  detecting  food  adulterations ;  (b) 
the  separation  and  determination  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents 
of  animal  and  vegetable  foods;  (c)  the  identification  and  estima- 
tion of  the  carbohydrate  constituents  of  food  products.  //.;  Lecture, 
Tu.;  6;  Laboratory,  6  to  S2  periods  per  iceek;  arrange  time;  (3. 
5.  S  or  10).    Mr.  Koch. 

Required:    Chemistry  5a, 

6a.  Chemical  Technology. — This  is  a  course  of  lectures  com- 
prising a  study  of'technolc^ical  chemistry  as  illustrated  in  those 
industries  having  a  chemical  basis  for  their  principal  operations 
and  processes.  Much  use  is  made  of  the  journals.  Thorp's  In- 
dustrial Chemistry  is  used  as  a  guide.  No  laboratory  work.  /.; 
Tu.,  Th.;  3;  (2).     Professor  Parb. 

Required:    Chemistry  sa. 

6b.  Metallurgy.— Special  attention  is  given  to  the  effect  of 
impurities  in  ores  upon  metallurgical  processes  and  finished  prod- 
ucts. Fuels,  refractory  materials,  and  fluxes  are  described  and 
their  value  and  application  explained.  A  series  of  lantern  slides 
illustrating  actual  plants  in  operation,  together  with  specimens  of 
furnace  material  and  products,  are  used  in  illustration.  Much  use 
is  made  of  journals,  annuals,  and  monographs  setting  forth  the  best 
practice,    //.;  Tu..  Th.;  z;  (s).    Professor  Pars. 

Required:     Chemistry  5a;  Mineralogy. 

7a.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.— This  course,  extend- 
ing through  one  semester,  is  designed  to  give  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  paramoiint  facts  of  physical  chemistry,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  common  and  practical  chemical  problems.  The  instruction 
is  by  lectures  and  recitations,  supplemented  by  work  in  the  labora- 
tory. Walker's  Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry.  11.;  Lrctnres, 
Tu..  Th.:  4:  Laboratory,  4  periods  per  week,  Tu..  Th.;  6.  f;  (3). 
Dr.  Lincoln. 

Required:     Chemistry  5a,  9;   Physics   1,  3, 
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?b.  Physical  Che  mi  sir  v. —This  is  a  general  course  of  lec- 
tures and  recitations  extending  throughout  the  year,  and  is  designed 
for  those  students  of  chemistry  and  physics  who  desire  more  ex- 
tetisrve  work  than  course  ?a  affords.  The  work  includes  a  quali- 
tative study  o(  chemical  equilibrium,  the  application  of  the  Mass 
Law,  the  theories  of  solutions,  the  relation  of  chemical  and  physical 
properties  10  constitution,  velocity  of  reactions,  therino-chemistcy, 
electro-chemistry,  etc.  A  knowledge  of  differential  calculus  is 
desirable.  It  is  recommended  that  this  course  be  supplemented  by 
laboratory  work  (Course  ?c)  at  least  three  hours  a  week.  IValk- 
er's  hilroduclion  to  Physical  Chemistry,  supplemented  by  assigned 
readings.  /.  and  II.;  Lectures,  M.,  F.;  arrange  time;  (j).  Dr. 
Lincoln. 

Required:     Chemistry  sa,  9;   Physics  i,  3. 

7c.  Physical  Chemistry. — A  laboratory  course  supplementary 
to  course  ?b.  The  work  consists  of  a  series  of  experiments,  chosen 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  general  methods  used  in  tech- 
nical and  theoretical  work,  the  sources  of  error  and  the  methods  of 
eliminating  the  same.  It  comprises  a  study  of  the  balance,  physical 
properties — density,  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarized  light,  refrac- 
tion, etc., — thermometry,  distillation  and  crystallization,  molecular 
weight  determinations,  thermo-chemical  and  electro -chemical  meas- 
urements, reaction,  velocities,  etc,  /.  and  II.;  Laboratory,  p  to  15 
periods;  arrange  time;   (3-5).     Dr.  Lincoln, 

Required:     Chemistry  5a,  g. 

7d.  Electro- Cn EM iSTRY,— Lectures  and  recitations.  This  course 
is  a  historical  treatment  and  includes  the  modern  theories  of  solu- 
tions and  their  application  to  electro-chemical  processes.  It  also 
comprises  electro- chemical  syntheses — including  oxidations  and 
reductions  of  organic  and  inorganic  substances  and  a  detailed  study 
of  the  conditions  governing  the  same.  Intended  for  students  going 
into  technical  work.  It  is  recommended  that  this  course  be  supple- 
mented by  laboratory  work  (Course  7e).  Leblanc's  Electro-Chem- 
istry.    I.  and  II.;  Lectures;   arrange  time;  (a).     Dr,   Lincoln. 

Required:    Chemistry  sa,  9;  Physics  i,  3, 

7e.  Electro-Chem  ISTRY. — Laboratory  work  to  accompany  lec- 
ture course  7d.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  going  into 
technical  work  and  for  engineers.  The  work  comprises  electro- 
chemical measurements,  oxidations  and  reductions,  special  emphasia 
being  placed  upon  a  study  of  the  factors  governing  electrolytic  syn- 
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thesis  of  inorganic  and  organic  bodies.  /.  or  II.;  6  or  1$  periods: 
arrange  time;  (2-5).    Dr.  Lincoln. 

Required:     Chemistry  5a,  9;  Physics  I,  3. 

7f,  Spectkoscopic  Analysis.— This  course  comprises  lecture 
work  with  laboraloi;  practice.  The  studert  will  do  practical  work 
with  the  spectroscope  in  determining  qualitatively  the  constituents 
of  various  mixtures,  minerals,  and  solutions  by  means  of  the  spark, 
oxyhydrogen  flame,  and  absorption  spectra.  /.,  II.;  by  appointment: 
(2-4}.     Professor  Palmes  and  Dr.  Lincoln. 

Required:     Chemistry  4  or  g,  5a,  7a;   Physics  i,  3. 

8.  Ibon  and  Steel  Analysis, — Analyses  arc  made  of  all  the 
constituents  by  both  rapid,  or  technical,  and  standard  methods.  The 
course  also  includes  the  analysis  of  furnace  slags  and  a  study  of 
the  methods  for  decomposing  ores  and  refractory  products.  II.: 
daily;  arrange  lime;  (i).    Professor  Parr  and  Mr.  KocH. 

Required:     Chemistry  sa. 

9.  Okcanic  Chemistry.— The  work  of  this  course  consists  in 
the  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  more  typical  and  simpl? 
organic  compounds,  followed  by  a  brief  consideration  of  most  of 
the  important  classes  of  derivatives  of  carbon.  Remsen'4  Organic 
Chemistry.  Must  be  accompanied  by  either  ga  or  9c.  //..*  W.,  W.. 
P-;  7:  (3)-     Professor  Palmes. 

Required:     Chemistry  2,  53. 

ga.  Organic  Synthesis  and  Analysis. — Laboratory  work  (or 
students  of  the  chemical  course,  consisting  of  the  preparation  of 
typical  organic  compounds,  and  ultimate  organic  analysis.  //..' 
Laboratory,  6  periods  per  u-rek:  arrange  lime:  (g).  Professor 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Koch. 

gb.  Organic  Synthesis  and  Analysis.— Continuation  of  ga. 
to  accompany  Chemistry  14.  /.;  Laboratory.  6  periods  per  week: 
arrange  lime.     Professor  Palmer  and  Mr.  KoCR. 

gc  Organic  Synthesis  and  Analysis. — Laboratory  work  iit 
organic  chemistry  for  students  of  the  medical  preparatory  course. 
A  few  typical  organic  compounds  are  prepared,  but  the  work  con- 
sists mainly  in  a  study  of  the  chemical  reactions  and  transforma- 
tions of  such  organic  substances  as  are  especially  involved  in  proces- 
ses of  nutrition  or  are  used  in  medical  practice.  //.,■  Laboratory, 
6  periods  per  week;  arrange  time;  (i).  Professor  Palmer  and  Mr. 
Koch. 

10.  Sanitary  Analysis,— The  work  consists  in  the  examina- 
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lion  and  atialysis  of  potable  and  mineral  waters,  air,  etc.     /.;  M., 
W.,  F.;  3.  4;  (2).    Mr.  Koch. 

Required:    Chemistry  5a  or  20. 

11.  In  the  senior  year  a  special  line  of  work  is  arranged  for 
each  individual,  designed  particularly  to  develop  self  reliance  and 
initiative  in  dealing  with  new  problems  or  topics  needing  com- 
parative study  or  review.  A  thesis  must  be  prepared  embodying  a 
thorough  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  together  with  the 
work  done  in  the  laboratory.  As  far  as  possible  the  subject  must 
b«  determined  upon  and  reading  begun  in  the  junior  year.  A 
seminary  is  arranged  for  reports  and  discussion.  A  minimutn  of 
five  semester  hours  is  required.  /.,  //.;  arrange  time;  (5).  Profes- 
sors Paluer  and  Pawi  and  Associate  Professor  Grindley. 

12.  Theoretical  Chemistry. — A  brief  historical  survey  of  the 
development  of  the  science,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
The  course  includes  the  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  ideas  con- 
cerning fundamental  principles,  laws  anil  theories  of  chemistry,  de- 
scription of  the  applications  of  chemistry  in  related  sciences,  and 
ih'e  growth  of  important  chemical  industries.  Lectures  and  assigned 
reading.    //.;  M.,  W.;  2;  (i).    Professor  Palmer. 

Required:     Chemistry  4  or  9,  5a,  7a. 

13a.  Agricultural  Analysis. — This  course  is  arranged  to  meet 
(he  special  wants  of  agricultural  students.  The  work  begins  with 
the  quantitative  determination  and  scpaiation  of  the  more  important 
constituents  of  soils,  fertihi^ers  and  agricultural  products;  it  in- 
cludes the  chemical  analyfi.s  of  foodstuffs,  such  as  grains,  fodders, 
<!airy  products  and  meats,  .ts  well  as  the  analysis  of  fertilir.rrs  and 
-ioils.    /,,■  J.  4:    (5).    Associate  Professor  Gsindley  «nd  Mr.  Koch. 

Required:     Chemistry  3a   or  sK  4- 

13b.  Advanced  Agricultural  Analysis. — This  course  is  of- 
fered to  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  agricuhural  chemistry 
or  agricultural  experimentation.  The  work  includes  the  analysis 
of  butter  and  cheese,  the  complete  analysis  of  foods,  soils,  plants, 
plant  ash,  rain  and  drain  waters,  and  the  determination  of  the 
fuel  value  of  foods.  If  desirable  the  work  may  be  varied  Co  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  individual  student  //,,■  daily;  7.  S;  (3-5)- 
.Associate  Professor  Gbindley  and  Mr.  Koch. 

Required:     Chemistry  5a,  or   13a. 

14.    Organic  Chemistry.^ Special  chapters  of  organic  chemis- 
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try.  Rickter's  Organic  Chemistry.  Must  be  accompanied  by  9b 
/„■  M.,  IV.,  F.;  s:  (3).    Professor  Palmer. 

Reguired:    Chemistry  9. 

15.  (a)  and  (b)  Metallurgical  Chemisthv. — This  course 
includes  (a)  the  wet  assay  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  ores. 
arsenical  and  complex  as  well  as  the  simpler  forms;  also  the  analysis 
of  finished  metallurgical  products,  as  commercial  lead,  spelter,  cop- 
per, etc.;  during  the  last  halt  of  the  term  ihe  work  is  occupied 
with  (b)  the  fire  assay  of  lead,  gold  and  silver  ores.  Fluxes,  re- 
agents, and  charges  are  studied  in  connection  with  various  typical 
ores,  and  practice  given  in  use  of  the  crucible  and  muffle  furnaces 
and  in  the  manipulations  connected  with  fire  assaying,  /.;  arraage 
lime;   (z  each).    Professor  Parr  and  Mr.  Kocii, 

Required:     Chemistry  5a;   Geology  5, 

15.  (c)    and    (d).   ■  Electro-Chemic.\l    .\\.\lvsis. — A   study 

(c)  of  methods  and  practice  in  (|iianlitative  determination  by  elec- 
trolytic separation  and  decomposilion  of  metals  and  compounds,  and 

(d)  a  study  of  the  methods  empbyed  in  the  electrolytic  separation 
and  refining  of  metals,  treatment  of  ores,  etc.  //.,■  arrange  time: 
(i  to  3).    Professor  Parr  and  Mr.  Koch. 

Required:    Chemistry  153. 

16.  Chemistry  for  Engineer:;. — This  course  i^  arrangc^l  par- 
ticularly for  mechanical  engineers.  It  involves  the  proximate  anal- 
ysis of  coals,  determination  of  calorific  power,  technical  analysis  of 
furnace  gases,  examination  of  boiler  waters,  lubricating  oils,  etc. 
//.;  lecture,  F.:  2:  Laboratory  section  .1,  M.,  Tu,,  Th,;  2  3;  section 
B,  Th.,  2,  3^4:  F.;  3,  4:  (i).     Professor  P.^rr  and  Mr.  Schroebeb. 

Required:     Chemistry  i. 

17.  Industrial  Chemistry. — A  laboratory  course  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  chemical  products  from  raw  materials.  The  manufacture 
and  proving  of  pure  chemicals,  fractionation,  and  other  processes 
of  the  manufacturing  chemist.  //,;  arrange  lime:  (2).  Professor 
Parb. 

Required:     Chemistry  5a. 

18.  Special  Courses.— Special  course?  as  indicated  below,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  laboratory  work,  may  be  arranged  for  those  com- 
petent to  pursue  them.  From  1  to  10  hours'  credit  will  be  allowed 
in  the  undei^raduate  courses  for  such  work. 

(a).  Technical  Gas  .\nalysis.  Quahtative  and  quantitative 
analyses  of  gases  and  gas  mixtures,  including  use  of  all  the  import- 
ant forms  of  modern  apparatus  for  rapid  and  accurate  work.    Hem- 
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pel's  Gas  Anafyiii.  1.;  Lecture,  M.;  2;  Laboratory;  arrange  time; 
(I'S)-    Dr.  Lincoln, 

(b).     Advanced  Metallurgical  Chemistry.     Professor  Parr. 

(c> 

(d).  Analysis  of  paints,  oils,  and  varnishes.  Arrange  time. 
Professor  Parr. 

(e).  Analysis  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Arrange  lime;  (/-2). 
Mr.  Koch.  " 

19.  Srminakv. — Reports  and  discussions  upon  assigned  topics 
from  current  chemical  literature.  One  session  each  fortnight  /., 
//.;  S.;  i;  (i).    Professor  Palmer. 

20.  Quantitative  Analysis.— An  elementary  course  intended 
especially  for  such  students  of  other  departments  as  desire  some 
training  in  the  process  of  quantitative  analysis,  but  have  not  the 
time  or  the  opportunity  to  enter  the  regular  course  in  this  subject. 
The  laboratory  work  is  practically  the  same  as  that  offered  in 
course  5a ;  but  the  selection  of  exercises  may  vary  according  to  the 
needs  of  (he  individual  student.  /.,  or  II.;  arrange  lime';  (2-5).  Dr. 
Lincoln. 

Required:    Chemistry  I,  3a  or  3b  and  4. 

21.  Proximate  Organic  Analysis. — Analysis  and  valuation  of 
various  commercial  organic  materials  and  products :  (a)  Pharma- 
ceutical assaying,  including  the  valuation  of  drugs  and  various  phar- 
maceutical preparations,  tinctures,  extracts,  etc.,  etc.;  (b)  analysis 
of  proprietary  articles,  medicines,  pills,  ointments,  salves,  etc. ;  (c> 
fats,  waxes,  oils,  perfumes,  flavoring  extracts ;  (d)  dyestufFs.  Analy- 
sis, tests  and  identification  of  raw  materials,  coloring  matters  and 
dyes  upon  the  fiber;  (c)  rubber,  paper,  fibers,  inks,  glue,  etc.  At- 
ten's  Commercial  Organic  Analysis,  Sadllcr  and  Trimble's  Pharma- 
ceutical Chcmislry.  L  or  II.;  arrange  lime:  (5  or  10).  Professor 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Koch. 
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24.  Toxicology. — Mainly  laboratory  work  upon  the  detection 
and  estimation  of  the  more  common  poisons,  organic  and  inorganic, 
wall  papers,  etc.  /.,  //.,■  daily;  6,  7;  (5}.  Professor  Palmer  and 
Mr.  Koch. 

Required:     Chemistry  2,  3b,  ga,  and  either  4  or  9. 

25,  Urinalysis. — Chemical   and    microscopic 
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"  //.;  Laboratory  6  periods,  arrange  lime;  (i).     Mr. 


Prohaska. 

Required:    Chemistry  2,  3b,  5a. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES 

lOi.  Organic  Chemistry.— Special  investigations  in  the  ali- 
phatic or  in  the  aromatic  scries.  ' 

102.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Research  work  in  general  inor- 
ganic chemistry,  including  the  critical  and  cpnstructivc  study  of 
methods  of  analysis,  both  quantitative  and  qualitative, 

103.  Physical  Chemistry.— Investigation  of  special  problems, 
including  thenno-cheinical  research, 

104.  Chemistry  of  Foods.— Investigations  of  the  composition, 
fuel  value,  digestibility,  and  dietary  value  of  foods,  and  the  chemical 
changes  involved  in  cooking. 

105.  AcRicuLTuBAL  Chemistry.— Special  investigations  in  the  _ 
field  of  agricultural  chemistry,  including  the  chemistry  of  plants, 
foods,  soils,  and  rain,  drain,  and  ground  waters. 

106.  Research  in  Metallurgical  Chemistry. — (a)  Action  of 
solvents  in  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores,  (b^ 
Methods  of  analysis  of  ores  and  products, 

107.  Investigation  of  Water  Supplies. — In  connection  with 
State  Water   Survey. 

108.  Investigation  of  Fuels. — 

(a)     Heating  power,  calorimeti 
(h)     Adaptation  of  bituminous 

purification  of  products, 
(c)     Coke  and  by-products. 

109.  Special  Problems  in  Industrial  Chemistry.- 

(a)  Corrosion  and  scaling  of  steam  boilers. 

(b)  Purification  of  feed  waters. 

(c)  Cements  and  mortars. 

(d)  Paints  and  pigments. 
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,  Mr.  KuEBN,  Mr. 


4.    Railroad  Engineering.— In    the    field    practice    the    class 
makes   preliminary  and   location   surveys  of   a   line  of   railroad   of 
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sufficient  length  to  secure  familiarity  with  the  methods  of  actual 
practice.  Each  student  makes  a  complete  set  of  tiotes,  maps,  pro- 
files, calculations,  and  estimates.  T^e  principles  of  economic  loca- 
lion  and  the  construction  of  railways  are  considered.  A  study  ^s 
inadc  of  railway  appliances  and  of  maintenance-of-way  practice. 
Nagle's  field  Manual  for  Railroad  Engineers,  and  Tratman's  Track. 
/.;  section  A,  Tu.,  Th.,  S.;  2,  3.  4;  W.,  F.;  s;  section  B,  U..  W.. 
F.;  6,  7.  S;  Tu.,  Th.;  6;  (5).    Mr.  Kuekn. 

Required:    Civil  Engineering  21,  22,  23. 

43.  Railkoad  Engineering. — The  first  eleven  weeks  of  course 
4  are  for  students  in  mimicipal  and  sanitary  engineering.    (3). 

5.  Masonry  Construction. — The  students  have  experiment:! 
in  the  masonry  laboratory,'  in  testing  cement,  mortar,  stone,  aiul 
brick.  Baker's  Masonry  Conslruction.  I.;  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.;  l; 
Laboratory,  M.  or  F.;  6,  7,  8;  (5).     Professor  Baker. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  2;  General  En 
gineering  Drawing  I,  2. 

10.  SuBVEVINC. — For  students  in  the  courses  of  architecture, 
architectural  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  and  mechanical 
eVigineering.  Areas  with  chain  and  compass,  U.  S.  public  land  sur- 
veys, and  principles  of  reestablishing  corners;  use  of  transit  in  find- 
ing distances,  areas,  and  in  laying  out  buildings;  use  of  the  level 
in  finding  profiles  and  contours.  Pence  and  Ketchum's  Surveying 
Manual  11.;  section  A  (for  Mech.  Enfrs),  M.,  Tu.,  W.;  3.  4: 
section  "b  (for  Arch,  and  Arch.  Engrs),  Th.,  F.,  S.;  3,  4:  (s)-    Mr. 

KUBRN. 

Required:  Math.  4;  General  Engineering  Drawing  i,  2; 
Physics  !,  3, 

12.  Bridge  Analysis. — Instruction  and  practice  are  given  in 
the  computation  of  the  stresses  in  the  various  forms  of  bridge 
trusses,  by  algebraic  and  graphical  methods,  under  different  condi- 
tions of  loading.  Johnson's  Modern  Framed  Structures.  /.;  Tu., 
W.,  Th.,  P.;  I,  3;  (4).    Assistant  Professor  Ketchum. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  a;  Civil 
Eng'g  2a 

13.  Bridge  Details. — The  student  makes  a  tracing  of  a  shop 
drawing  of  a  bridge,  and  then  makes  a  critical  report  upon  each 
element  of  the  design  and  computes  the  cost.  Afterward  a  com- 
parative study  is  made  of  the  several  forms  of  details  employed  by 
leading  designers.  /.,■  M.;  1,  2,  3:  (i).  Assistant  Professor 
Ketchum. 
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Required:  Civil  Eng'g  12  and  free-hand  sketches,  with  dimen- 
sions, showing  full  details  of  a  bridge  measured  by  the  student. 

14.  Budge  DESicN.^Each  student  designs  a  bridge,  proportion^ 
ing  the  sections  and  working  out  the  details,  and  afterward  makes  a 
complete  set  of  drawings.  //.;  daily;  i,  2,  3;  (5}.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Ketcbuu, 

Required:     Civil  Engineering  12,  13. 

14a.  Bkidce  Design.— Part  of  course  14  above  for  Municipal 
and  Sanitary  Engineering  students.    //.;  M.;  1;  Tu.,  W.,  Tk.,  F.; 

:  t:  (3>- 

16.  Engineeking  Contsacts  a 
made  of  the  fundamental  principles 
examples  of  ihe  general  and  technical  clauses  of  various  kinds  used 
in  enginAcring  specifications."  Johnson's  Engineering  Contracts  and 
SpeciHcations.    II,;  (f.,  F.;  4;  (z).    Professor  Baker. 

Required:  Civil  Engineering  5.  12,  13;  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineering  2,  3. 

18,  Tunneling. — A  study  is  made  of  the  principles  ol  tunnel- 
ing, and  of  the  practice  of  the  more  noted  tunnels.  Prelini's  Tutt- 
neling.    II.;  Tu.,  Th.;  6;  (i).     Mr.  Kuehn, 

Required:  Mechanical  Engineering  i,  16,  17;  Chemistry  1; 
_  Physics  I,  3;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  2;  Civil  Eng'g  5. 

19.  Railroad  Stsuctubes. — Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and    ■ 
references  to  standard  authorities.    Current  practice  is  studied  by  thi; 
examination  of  existing  structures  and  by  means  of  a  collection  of 
the  standard  drawings  of  leading  railroads.    //.;  section  A,  M,;  6, 

7,  8;  section  B,  F.;  6,  7,  S;  (i).    Mr.  Kuehn. 

Required:     Civil  Eng'g  4;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 

2D.  Graphic  Statics. — Elements  of  graphic  statics  and  applica- 
tions in  designing  structures.  //.;  section  A,  Tu.,  F.;  section  B, 
M.,  Th.;  6,  7;  (i).     Assistant  Professor  Ketchum. 

Required:  Math.  2,  4,  6;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 
I,  2. 

21.  SuHVEVINC. — Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  recitations, 
lectures,  field  and  office  work  in  the  theory,  use  and  adjustment  of 
the  compass,  level  transit,  plane  table,  and  sextant.  The  field  work 
includes  the  determination  of  distances  by  pacing  and  with  the 
chain  and  tape;  the  determination  of  areas  with  the  compass;  tran- 
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sit  and  plane  table;  the  Ending  of  profiles  with  the  level.  A  careful 
»tudy  is  made  of  the  U.  S.  land  survey  methods,  and  court  decisions 
relating  to  the  re-establishnient  of  comers,  boundaries,  etc.  Prob- 
lems are  assigned  in  the  re-location  of  boundaries,  partition  of  land. 
interpretation  of  deeds  and  in  city  and  farm  surveying.  Some  time 
is  devoted  to  topographic  drawing.  Baker's  Engineers'  Surveying 
Instrumenti,  and  Pence  and  Kctchum'i  Sun/eying  Manual.  J.; 
daily;  section  A,  i,  g;  section  B,  6,  7;  (4).  Mr.  Tallvn,  A  and  B; 
Mr..  KiKKPATRiCK,  A  and  B. 

Required;     General  Eng'g  Drawing  i,  a;  Math.  4. 

22.  ToPOCTiAi'Hic  SuHVEViNC. — Tlie  theory  and  use  of  the  stadia 
and  other  instruments  used  in  making  a  topographic  survey  arc 
considered,  as  are  also  the  methods  of  topographic  surveying.  .\ 
complete  topographic  survey  based  on  a  system  of  triangulation  i.s 
executed,  including  the  calculations,  and  platting  and  completing  the 
map.  Some  time  is  given  to  the  precise  measurement  of  bases  and 
angles.  Instruction  is  given  in  blue-printing  and  duplicating  draw- 
ing. Wilson's  Topographic  Surveying,  and  Pence  and  Kelchum's 
Surveying  Manual,  U.;  M.,  Tu.,  iC,  Th.;  section  A,  I,  2;  section 
B,  6.  7;  (4).    Mr.  Tallvn,  A  and  B;  Mr.  KiRKPATiiitK,  A  and  B. 

Required:     Civil  Eng'g  21;  Gen.  Eng'g  Drawing  i,  2;  Math.  4. 

23.  Railroad  Curves. — A  study  is  made  of  the  geometry  of  the 
circle  as  applied  to  railroad  curves  and  of  the  methods  of  locatinK 
curves  in  the  field.  Nagte's  Field  Manual  for  Railroad  Engineers. 
II.:  F.;  section  A,  i,  z;  section  B,  6,  f;  (i).  Mr.  Tallvn,  A  and 
B;  Mr.  Kirkfatrick,  A  and  B. 

Required:  Civil  Eng'g  21,  22;  Gen,  Eng'g  Drawing  1,  2; 
-Math.  2,  4. 

34.  MrrAL  Structures— A  study  is  made  of  mill  buildings, 
railroad  trestles,  mine  structures,  grain  elevators,  etc.  /.;  Tu.,  Th.; 
6,  7,  S;  (i).    Assistant  Professor  Ketchum. 

Required:    Civil  Eng'g  12,  13,  19,  ^o- 

30,  Thesis. — The  preliminary  work  on  the  thesis  is  begun 
during  the  first  semester,  and  a  written  report  of  progress  is  re 
quired  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  and  January;  but  no  spe- 
cial time  is  set  apart  on  the  program  nor  is  any  credit  granted  for 
thesis  work  during  this  semester.  In  the  second  semester  weekly 
conferences  are  required,  and  a  credit  of  one  semester  hour  is 
granted  for  thesis  work;  but  the  preparation  of  the  thesis  is  ex- 
pected to  require  much  more  time  than  a  one  semester  hour  subject. 
H.;  W.  or  F.;  6  or  j,  as  assigned;  (i).    Professor  Baker. 
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OOUBBBS    rOB    SmiSDAIU 

Alt  primary  unless  otherwise  slated. 

loi.  Location  and  Constnictioa 

loz.  Railway  Track  and  Structures,  and  their  Maintenance. 

103.  Yards  and  Terminals. 

104.  Motive  Power  and  Rolling  Stock. 

105.  Signal  Engineering. 

106.  Railway  Operation  and  Management. 

107.  Bridge  Designing. 

106.    Cantilever  and  Swing  Bridges, 
log.    Metallic  Arches, 
no.    Metallic  Building  Construction. 
III.    Roof  Construction. 
J 12.    Stereotomy. 

113.  History  of  the  Development  of  Bridge  Building— Sec- 
ondary. 

138.    Practical  Astronomy. 

129.  Description  of  Work  Done. 

130.  Critical  Description  of  Engineering  Construction. 

131.  Translation  of  Technical  Engineering  Works  from  French 
or  German. 

132.  Any  Primary  in  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  or 
Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering. 

133.  Any  Primary  in  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  tir 
Electrical  Engineering— Secondary, 

134.  Indexing  of  Civil  Engineering  Periodical  Literature — Sec- 
ondary. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  AND  PHILOLOGY 

Professors  Barton,  Moss,  Dodge,  Rhoades,  FAiitPieLD,  and  Dr. 
Nbvillz. 

1.  Greek  Literature — From  English  readings.  This  course 
must  be  taken  as  Greek  17,  which  see, 

2.  Latik  Literature  in  English.— This  course  must  be  taken 
as  Latin  12,  which  see. 

3.  Development  of  the  Drama.— Study  of  the  Greek,  Roman. 
English,  French,  and  German  drama,  in  English.  The  work 
will  be  by  lectures,  with  outside  reading.  /.;  T«..  Th.;  S:  (i).  Pro- 
fessors Moss,  Barton,  Dodge,  pAiRnELD,  and  Rhoades, 

Required:    One  year  of  University  work. 
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4.  Gbnsral  Ihtkoduction  to  tbe  Science  of  Lamguagk. — Tliu 
essential  principles  of  tbe  life  and  growth  oE  language;  outlines  of 
the  science  of  phonetics;  classification  of  languages;  characteristics 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages; 
Indo-European  phonology.    /.;  Tv.,  Th.;  5;  (^).    Dr.  Neville. 

Required:    Latin  3,  Greek  4,  German  1,  or  French  i. 

5.  HiSTOUCAL  Latin  Gkamuar. — Historical  treatment  of  in- 
flections and  sounds  of  Latin  in  its  relation  to  the  other  Indo- 
European  languages.    //.;  Tu.,  Tk.;  5;  (z).    Dr.  Neville. 

Required:     Latin  5;  Philology  3. 

6.  HiSTOBY  OF  Classical  PRtLOLOGv. — //.;  M.;  3;  (.i).  Dr. 
Neville. 

Required:     Latin  t;  Greek  4. 


DAIRY  HUSBANDRY 

Mr.  F^tASEK,  Mr.  Eef,  and  Mr.  Gloves. 

t.  Milk. — Tbe  character  and  composition  of  normal  milk ; 
standardizing  milk  and  cream;  proper  precautions  to  prevent  con- 
tamination; tbe  care  and  uses  of  milk;  practice  with  the  Babcock 
test  and  the  lactometer,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  reference 
readings,  and  by  laboratory  experimenia  upon  contamination  of 
milk.    /.;  M.,  W..  F.;  6,  7,  S;  (s).    Mr.  Ew  and  Mr.  Glover. 

2.  Dadv  Cattlb.— The  cow  as  a  factor  in  the  economic  pro- 
duction of  milk,  butter  and  cheese ;  difference  in  the  efficiency  of 
individual  animals;  establishment  of  tbe  dairy  herd  by  selection  and 
grading  with  pure  bred  sires ;  the  principal  characteristics  of  the 
dairy  cow,  with  extensive  practice  in  judging;  tbe  various  breeds 
adapted  to  dairy  purposes,  their  history  and  characteristics,  with 
practice  in  judging  by  both  dairy  and  breed  standards,  /.;  Tu.,  Tk.; 
',  ':  (s)-    Mr.  FitASEB. 

3.  Dairy  Faru  MAKACEMENT.^Soiling  and  pasturing  dairy 
cows;  crops  adapted  to  the  dairy  farm,  and  best  methods  of  con- 
verting these  into  milk;  the  place  and  value  of  the  silo  on  the  dairy 
farm  and  the  best  methods  of  handling  and  feeding  ensilage;  a  study 
of  the  best  and  most  economioil  systems  of  feeding,  together  with 
the  care  and  raising  of  calves;  housing  and  general  care  of  the 
herd;  arrangement,  ventilation,  and  care  of  dairy  barn.  /.;  U.,  W., 
F-;  i:  (s)-    Mr.  Eraser. 

4.  OoAH  Separation.— A  cridcal  study  of  different  systems  oi 
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cream  separation  as  to  rapidity  and  efficiency,  and  the  comparison  of 
different  machines,  especially  centrifugal  separators;  desigrned  to  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  course  5.  //.;  Tu.,  Tk.;  6,  T,  S,  9;  Sat.; 
'.  ^,  3,  4:  (^'/i)-    Mr.  Erf. 

5.  BtriTER  Making. — Ripening  the  creaiu;  churning,  working, 
packing,  and  scoring  o{  huICfr;  designed  to  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  course  4-  //-,"  Tu.,  Tk.;  6,  7,  S,  9;  Sat.;  i,  s,  3,  4;  (i'/,). 
Mr.  Erf. 

6.  Cheese  Making, — Practice  in  setting  milk,  cutting  and  cook- 
ing the  curd  and  pressing  and  curing  cheese.  One-half  of  the  time 
will  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  Cheddar  cheese  and  the  re- 
mainder to  fancy  cheeses,  as  Swiss,  Edam,  Gouda,  cottage,  etc.  I.; 
Tu.,  Tk.;  6,  7,  S,  p;  Sat.;  1,  z.  3,  4;  (s).    Mr.  Erf. 

7.  Factory  Management. — Cooperative  and  company  cream- 
eries and  cheese  factories ;  planning  construction,  equipment,  and 
operation  of  plants,  including  care  of  engines,  boilers,  and  refriger- 
ating machines ;  a  study  of  thfe  construction  and  different  insula- 
tions of  creamery  refrigerators  both  for  natural  and  mechanical 
means  of  refrigeration;  also  practice  in  pipe  cutting  and.  soldering. 
//.,■  M.,  W.,  F.;  6.  7:  (3).    Mr.  Erf. 

8.  City  Milk  Suppl v.— Sources  of  milk,  together  with  methods 
of  shipping,  handling,  and  distributing,  and  of  securing  a  healthful 
product  for  large  cities.    //.;  Tu.,   Th.;  i,  2;  (2).     Mr.  GtovER. 

9.  Comparative  Dairying. — A  study  of  the  dairy  systems  and 
practice  of  different  countries,  including  the  care  and  management 
of  dairy  cattle.  The  principal  dairy  products  of  the  different  coun- 
tries and  the  methods  of  handling  and  sale,  particularly  the  prepara- 
tion of  milk  for  direct  consumption.  The  more  important  conditions, 
historical  and  present,  and  local  and  inherited  influences  affecting 
dairy  practices.  Recitations,  reference  readings,  and  illustrated  lec- 
tures.   l.;'M.,W.,¥.;  2;  (3).    Mr.  Eraser. 

10.  Dairy  Husbandry  Minor. — A  study  of  the  composition  and 
variations  of  milk;  detection  of  adulterations  by  means  of  the 
Babcock  test  and  lactometer ;  standardizing  milk  and  cream ;  methods 
of  detection  of  impure  and  unwholesome  milk;  where  and  to  what 
extent  milk  becomes  contaminated  and  methods  of  prevention ;  scor- 
ing of  butter  and  cheese.  This  course  is  required  for  graduation 
of  all  students  in  Agriculture  who  do  not  take  more  extended 
courses  in  Dairy  Husbandry.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  3;  (3).  Mr.  Erf  and 
Mr.  Glover. 

11.  Dairy  Bacteriology.— A  careful  study  of  the  distribution 
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of  bacteria  as  determined  by  a  bacteriological  analysis  oi  air  in  the 
open  field,  dairy  rooms,  and  dairy  bams  under  different  conditions, 
showing  where  and  to  what  extent  milk  may  become  contaminated 
through  the  air  and  from  the  cow  during  the  process  of  milking 
and  subsequently ;  also  how  this  contamination  may  be  Largely 
avoided  by  proper  methods.  The  effect  of  bacteria  on  milk  and 
00  the  rapidity  with  which  it  sours  after  being  produced  under 
different  degrees  of  cleanliness  and  held  at  different  temperatures. 
The  part  that  bacteria  play  in  the  ripening  of  cream  and  making 
of  butter  and  in  the  manufacture  and  ripening  of  cheese.  /.;  daily: 
6,  7:  (s)-    Mr.  Frasbs. 

12.  Investigation  and  Thesis. — Subject  arranged  with  in- 
structor,    (s  to  10).     Mr.  Phaser  and  Mr.  Erf. 

13.  Fancy  Pkoducts. — The  manufacture  of  koumiss  and  primost 
and  of  different  grades  of  ice  cream.  A  study  of  the  modifications 
of  milk.    II.;  M.,W.,F.;  i.s;  (3).    Mr.  Erf. 

DRAWING,  GENERAL  ENGINEERING 

Assistant  Professor  Phillips,  Mr.  Coffeen,  and  Mr.  MaLAE. 

la.  Lbttebing, — Plain  and  ornanieiital  alphabets ;  free-hand  and 
mechanical  lettering;  titles  and  title  pages.  Reinhardl's  Lettering. 
I.;  alternate  days;  I,  2,  3  or  6,  7,  S;  (/).  Assistant  Professor  Phil- 
LiPSj  Mr.  Coffeen,  and  Mr.  Millar. 

lb.  Elements  of  Drafting. — Geometrical  constructions ;  ortho- 
graphic, isometric,  and  cabinet  projections.  Tracy's  Mechanical 
Draining,  I.;  alternate  days;  i,  z,  3  or  6,  ?,  8;  (3).  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Phillips,  Mr.  Coffeen,  and  Mr.  Millar. 

Required:     Drawing,  General  Engineering   la. 

ic  Skktcrino  and  Working  Drawings.  Architectural  sketch 
plans  and  details ;  bridge  details ;  machines,  machine  parts,  and 
mechanisms;  working  drawings;  drawings  finished  in  color  and 
right  line  shading.  Lectures  on  drafting  instruments,  materials ; 
computing  instruments ;  office  methods,  and  reproduction  processes. 
Lectures  and  notes.  I.;  alternate  days;  I,  2,  3  or  6,  7,  8;  (i).  As- 
sistant Professor  Phillips,  Mr.  Coffeen,  and  Mr,  Millar. 

Required:     Drawing,  General  Engineering   la,   lb. 

2.  Descriptive  Geometry, — Problems  relating  to  the  point,  hne, 
and  plane.  The  generation  and  classification  of  lines  and  surfaces ; 
planes  tangent  to  surfaces  of  single  and  double  curvature;  intersec- 
tions, developments,  and  revolutions.     Church's  Descriptive  Geom- 
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dry.  II.;  alternate  days;  i,  2,  3  or  6,  f,  8;  (5).  Assistant  Professor 
Philups,  Mr.  Coffebn,  and  Mr.  Millar. 

Required:     Drawing,  General  Engineering,  ta,  lb.  It 

3.  Advanced  Descriptive  Geometry. — For  students  making  a 
specialty  of  mathematics.  Curved  lines  of  the  higher  orders ;  higher 
single  curved,  waiped,  and  double  curved  surfaces.  Chttrch's  De- 
scriptive Geometry,  with  referencei  to  Warren's  General  Problems 
from  the  Orthographic  projections  of  Descriptive  Geometry.  11.;' 
arrange  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Phillips. 

Required:     Drawing,  General  Engineering,  3  or  4- 

4.  Descriptive  Geometry.— For  students  making  a  specialty  of 
mathematics.  This  course  is  the  same  as  course  2,  without  plates. 
Church's  Descriptive  Geometry.  II.;  alternate  days;  i,  t,  3  or  O, 
7.  &:  (i)'  Assistant  Professor  Pbillips,  Mr.  Coppeen,  and  Mr. 
Millar. 

Required:    Drawing,  General  Engineering,  ib. 

SOOHOMIOt 

Professor  Kihlxy,  Assistant  Professor  Hammond,  and  Dr. 
Westow. 

la  Engijsh  Economic  History.  This  course,  which  begins 
with  the  Norman  Conquest,  traces  the  economic  development  of  n 

great  commercial  and  industrial  nation  to  the  present  time.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  evolution  of  modem  industrial  institu- 
tions. The  course  is  open  without  previous  requirement,  and  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  in  the  political  science  group.  /.,'  T.,  Th.,  5; 
(.?).    Dr  Weston. 

16.  The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.— This 
course  is  an  inquiry  into  the  trend  of  our  development  and  into  the 
physical,  economic,  and  political  forces  which  have  directed  and  con- 
trolled it.  The  physical  conditions  under  which  our  people  have 
worked,  the  movement  and  character  of  our  population,  the  inter- 
action of  our  political  and  our  economic  life,  our  position  in  the 
world's  industry  and  commerce,  the  problem  of  territorial  expan- 
sion in  its  relation  to  our  industrial  and  commercial  growth,  are 
.some  of  the  topics  discussed.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  at- 
ttntion  is  given  to  the  history  of  some  special  industries,  as  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  cotton  manufacture,  shipping  question,  etc 
//,,-  r„  Th.,  s:  (i).    Professor  KiNLiY.    [Not  given  in  isoa-oj.] 

I.  Principles  at  Economics.- This  course  is  introductory  to 
the  more  advanced  courses.    Attention  is  confined  to  the  underljring 
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principles  oi  the  ■cience.    /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  tection  A,  5;  section  B,  7; 
(3).     Assistant  Professor  Mamuokd. 

RequH-ed:     At  least  twenty-eight  hours  of   University  work. 

2.  PuHciPLES  OP  Economics.— This  is  a  coarse  in  general 
economics  offered  primarily  to  junior  and  senior  students  of  high 
standing  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  engineering,  science,  and  law. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  practical  side  of  economic  questions.  II.; 
T.,  Th.;  tectum  A,  j;  seetioH  B,  7;  (i).    Dr,  WistON. 

Required:    Two  years  of  University  work. 

3.  Money  and  Banking.— This  course  is  devoted  (1)  to  in 
elementaiy  study  of  the  history  and  theory  of  money  and  banking, 
with  Spedal  reference  to  the  United  States;  (2)  to  the  consideration 
of  special  topics  of  a  more  difficult  character  in  the  theory  of  prices. 
the  "money  market"  and  the  foreign  exchanges,  government  paper 
money,  etc    //.,■  M.,  W.,  F.;  5;  (3}.    Professor  Kinley. 

Reguirtd:    Economics  i  or  3. 

4.  Financial  Histwy  or  thb  United  States,— This  course 
deals  with  the  growth  and  management  of  the  national  debt,  na- 
tional taxation  and  monetary  policy.  The  first  semester  is  devoted 
lo  3  general  study  of  the  main  points  in  this  history,  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution.  The  second  semester  is  taken  up  with  a 
detailed  study  of  particular  periods.  /.,  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  5;  (^).  Pro- 
fessor KiNLsy. 

Required:    Economics  t  or  2.     [Not  given  in  1902-03.] 

5.  PuBuc  Finance. — This  course  consists  of  a  critical  com- 
parative study  of  financial  theories  and  methods.  Special  attention 
is  directed  to  American  conditions.  Public  expenditure  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  various  sources  of  revenue;  taxation,  its  theory,  incidence, 
and  methods;  public  debts,  financial  administration,  and  budgetary 
legislation,  are  among  the  subjects  discussed  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  o; 
(3).    Assistant  Professor  Hammond. 

Required:    Economics  I  or  2. 

6.  Taxation.— A  detailed  study  of  state  and  local  taxation  in 
[he  United  States.  /.,  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  arrange  time;  (i).  Assistant 
Professor  Hammond. 

Required:     Economics  J. 

a  The  Transportation  Problem.— This  course  deals  with 
the  problems  of  transportation,  especially  by  railways,  in  their  econ- 
omic and  soda!  aspects.  A  comparative  study  is  made  of  the  devel- 
opment, manag^tnent,  and  regulation  of  railways  in  Europe  and  the 
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L'liited  States.  Special  attentioii  is  given  to  the  problem  of  rate- 
making.  Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions.  //.;  M.,  W.;  7;  (a). 
Assistant  Professor  Hauuond. 

Required:  Economics  1  or  2.  [Not  given  in  1902-03,] 
12.  The  Labob  Pkoblem. — This  course  is  a  study  of  the  labor 
niovemcnt  and  its  social  significance.  The  progress  of  the  laboring 
classes,  the  legal  relations  of  employers  and  employed,  wages, 
strikes,  arbitration,  labor  organizations,  and  similar  topics,  are 
studied,  and  serve  to  show  the  general  character  of  the  course. 
Readings,  lectures,  and  quizzes.    /.,-  M„  W.,  {■'.;  j;  {3).     Professor 

KiNLEV. 

Required:     Economics  I  or  2. 

14.  The  Distribution  or  Wealth.— This  course  deals  with 
the  problem  of  distribution  both  in  theory  and  practice.  The  facts 
of  distribution  of  wealth  and  of  income  are  first  discussed,  and 
attention  is  then  turned  to  a  comparison  of  theories  of  wages,  interest 
and  profits.  An  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  relation  of  the  exist' 
ing  distributive  process  to  social  prosperity  and  progress.  /.,  //.; 
Tu.,  Th.;  7;  (i).    Professor  Kinley. 

Required:  Elconomics  1  and  10,  or  2  and  10.  [Not  given  in 
1902-03.] 

15.  Chawties  an»  Coekections.— This  course  bt^ns  with  the 
history  of  poor  relief  in  Europe  and  the  United  Slates.  As  full  a 
discussion  of  the  various  methods  of  reform  and  prevention  is  given 
as  the  time  will  permit.    /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  2;  (^).    Assistant  Professor 

Required:     Two  years  of  University  work. 

17.  Sociology. — This  course  comprises  an  elementary  presen- 
tation of  social  principles  and  phenomena,  and  a  brief  discussion 
of  some  of  the  recent  theories  advanced  to  explain  the  growth  and 
structure  of  society.  11.;  Tu.,  Th.,  2;  (^).  Assistant  Professor 
Hammond. 

19.  EcoNouic  Seminary.— Advanced  students  are  foimed 
into  a  seminary  for  investigation  and  for  the  study  of  current  eco- 
nomic literature.  Students  who  write  their  theses  in  economics 
must  do  so  in  connection  with  the  seminary  work.  /.,  //.;  arrange 
time;  (.4  for  Ike  year).  Professor  Kinley,  Assistant  Professor 
Hammond,  and  Dr.  Weston. 

21,  Socialism  and  Social  Reform.—  A  study  of  the  nature  of 
socialism,  and  its  strength  and  weakness  as  a  scheme  for  the  pro- 
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diiction  and  distribution  of  wealth,  with  an  historical  and  critical 
examination  of  sociahstic  theories  and  propositions  for  social  reform 
put  forward  during  the  nineteenth  century.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  7;  (5), 
iJr.  Weston, 

Required:    Economics  1  or  2. 

23.  MoDEBN  Industrial  Organization. — After  a  brief  review 
of  the  changes  characterizing  the  industrial  revolution,  a  study  is 
made  of  the  development  of  the  corporation  as  a  form  of  business 
organization,  of  industrial  combinations  and  centraUzation  in  in- 
dustry, of  monopolized  industries,  and  of  the  efficiency  of  competi- 
tion as  a  regulating  force.  Attention  is  paid  throughout  the  course 
10  questions  relating  to  the  organization  of  the  market,  industrial 
crises,  and  the  function  of  speculation  in  industry.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.; 
7:  (3).    Dr.  Weston. 

Required:     Economics  I  or  2,  and  10  or  16. 

24.  Statistics. — This  is  a  course  in  descripti 
tended  to  familiarize  students  with  the  statistical  I 
nomics.  The  course  may  be  taken  by  itself,  but  is  better  taken  with 
the  first  half  of  course  25.  //,  ,■  Tu.;  7;  (l).  Assistant  Professor 
Kammokd. 

Required:     Any  elementary  course  in  economics. 

23.  Statistics.— This  course  is  the  same  as  mathematics  2C1. 
where  the  description  is  given.  Students  of  economies  should  taki; 
this  course  and  24  together.  Those  who  do  not  wish  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  probability  may  drop  out  of  the  class  when  that 
part  of  the  subject  is  reached.  For  them  the  mathematical  require- 
ment for  entrance  will  not  be  enforced,  and  courses  24  and  25  will 
count  for  4  hours'  credit.  All  who  take  the  course  must  take  both 
parts  of  it,  as  described  under  mathematics  z6,  which  sec. 

26.  HiSTOHV  OF  Economic  T h one mt.— This  course  takes  up 
the  history  of  the  development  of  economic  theory  since  the  si.-;- 
teenth  century.    /.,  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  5;  (s).     Professor  Kikley. 

Required:     Economics  i  or  2,  and  one  other  course. 

27.  Economic  Problems. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  stu- 
ilenls  a  brief  survey  of  a  number  of  problems  of  the  day,  such  as 
hanking  reform,  strikes,  railway  regulation,  trusts  and 
serves  well  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  advanced  c 
Kf.,    W.,   P.;    7;    (3).     Assistant    Professor    Haumonh 

Required:    Economics  i  or  2. 
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COURSES    PRIMARILY    FOR  GRADUATES 

101.  The  Thboby  of  Value.— This  is  an  historical  and  critical 
study  of  theories  of  vahie. 

102.  Research  courses  suited  to  the  needs  of  particular  students. 

EDUCATION 

Professor  Dexter,  Assistant  Professor  Brooks,  and  Assistant 
Professor  Colvin. 

1.  Principles  of  Education,— The  basis  for  a  scientific  theory 
of  education,  critically  considered,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indi- 

'  vidua!  in  his  relation  to  the  mass.  The  developing  powers  of  th:; 
child  are  here  studied  in  their  bearing  upon  social  efficiency.  The 
more  general  problems  of  genetic  psychology  are  considered,  is 
well  as  those  essential  to  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  The  prob- 
lems of  school  education.  The  making  of  a  course  of  study.  Inter- 
relation of  school  studies.  Method  in  teaching.  The  recitation. 
Examinations.  Grading  and  promotion,  TTie  various  branches,  con- 
sidered as  school  subjects.  Lectures,  essays,  and  recitations.  /.; 
datiy;  £;  {5).    Professor  Dextes. 

Required:    Two  years  of  University  work. 

2.  History  of  Education.— The  development  of  educational 
theory  and  practice  in  their  relation  to  the  history  of  dvilization. 
The  educational  problems  of  the  earliest  culture  nations.  The  old 
and  Latin-Greek  education.  Ideals  and  methods  at  Rome.  The  early 
Christian  schools.  Significance  of  scholasticism.  The  growth  of 
the  universities.  The  reformation  and  its  results.  The  lives  Knd 
influence  of  Luther,  Erasmus,  Milton,  Locke,  Comenius,  Sturm, 
Rosseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart,  Spencer,  and  Horace  Mann. 
//.;  daily;  i;   (5).    Professor  Dexter. 

Required:    Two  years  of  University  work. 

3.  General  Method. — Application  of  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion to  the  art  of  teaching;  an  examination  of  De  Garmo's  "Essen- 
tials of  Method"  and  McMurry's  "Method  of  the  Recitation,"  with 
related  topics.    /,;  M.,  W.,  F.;  3;  {5).    Assistant  Professor  Bbooks. 

Required:    Education  I. 

4.  Conteuposary  Educational  Conditions  and  Movkmknts 
IN  THx  Uhitbii  States, — In  this  course  are  studied  critically  the 
educational  tendencies  of  to-day.  Besides  the  broader  meaning  ol— - 
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the  whole  movement,  the  school  systems  of  our  larger  cities  and 
towns  are  carefully  studied.    /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  4;  (,2).    Professor  Dex- 

Required:    Education  I  or  2, 

5.  A  CoMPAKATtVE  Studv  or  the  Secondakv  Schools  of 
F^NCi,  Cebmanv,  England,  and  Auesica. — In  this  course  aru 
considered  the  French  Lycees,  the  German  Gymnasia,  the  English 
Board,  Public,  and  Church  Schools,  and  the  American  Academies 
and  High  Schools.  Their  resemblances  and  differences  are  carefully 
noted  ss  well  as  the  conditions  which  have  led  up  to  each.  //.;  Tu., 
Th.;  4;  (^).    Professor  Dexter. 

Rtquired:     Education  i  or  2. 

6.  High  Schcwl  Organization  and  Management.— A  discus- 
sion of  the  essential  elements  of  a  good  high  school,  together  with 
a  consideration  of  the  conditions  existing  in  Illinois  as  determined 
by  the  work  of  high  school  visitation ;  proposed  solutions  of  th'? 
inany  problems  of  secondary  education;  desired  lines  of  progress: 
building  up  of  an  accredited  high  school ;  equipment ;  program  mak- 
ing; courses  of  study;  electives;  discipline.  /.,■  M.,  W.,  F.;  7: 
(j).    Assistant  Professor  Brooks. 

Required :    Education   I. 

7.  SpECiAi,  Methods  in  Science  and  Mathematics. — Position 
of  science  in  the  curriculum;  discussion  of  general  methods  in 
science ;  special  methods  with  reference  to  botany,  zoology,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  other  sciences,  in  so  far  as  time  will  allow ;  laboratory 
equipment ;  purchasing  of  apparatus ;  selection  and  use  of  material ; 
use  of  laboratory  manuals ;  text-books ;  discussion  and  illustration 
of  methods  in  algebra  and  geometry.  /.  ,■  Tu.,  Th.;  3;  (i).  Assistant 
Professor  Brooks. 

Required:     Education  I. 

8.  SraciAL  Methods  in  Language  and  History.— The  appli- 
cation of  the  general  principles  of  method  to  the  teaching  of  languagi^ 
and  history;  special  methods  in  English  composition  and  rhetoric 
and  the  English  classics  required  for  admission  to  the  University: 
methods  in  language  teaching,  especially  I^tin  and  German;  content 
and  method  in  history  teaching.  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  7;  (^).  Assistant 
Professor  Coltin. 

Required:    Education  i  and  three  years  of  University  work. 

9.  Psychology  Appued  to  the  Abt  of  Teaching. — A  brief 
course  in  genetic  psychology,  together  with  a  critical  study  of  the 
mental  processes  of  sense  perception,  the  formation  of  concepts,  at- 
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tention,  suggestion  and  imitation  in  their  relation  to  the  teaching 
process.     //.;  M.,  W.;  4;   (.J).     Professor  Dexter. 

Required:     Two  years  of   University  work. 

10.  Seminar  in  Edijcation, — The  subject  for  1902-1903  is 
School  Supervision.  The  problems  of  the  modem  city  superintend- 
ent from  both  the  educational  and  business  standpoints  will  be  con- 
sidered. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  problems  of  school  archi- 
tecture and  sanitation.  Discussions,  reports,  and  lectures  by  those 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  supcrin tendency.  /.,  //.;  arrangir 
time;  (i).    Professor  I>exter  and  Assistant  Professor  Brooks. 

OOITBSEB  TOR  aSABITATES 
In  these  there  is  sufficient  elasticity  to  meet  the  wants  of  indi- 
vidual students.  Advanced  work  is  offered  in  the  history  and  in 
the  philosophy  of  education,  in  which  original  sources  are  consulted 
and  special  periods  critically  studied.  Experimental  and  statistical 
problems  in  education  and  child  study  are  also  directed. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING    - 

Professor  Mobcas  Brooks,  Assistant  Professor  Browne,  anil 
-Mr.  Marble. 

I,  Electrkal  Engineering, — Lectures, accompanied  by  labora- 
tory practice  (Electrical  Engineering  21);  for  students  in  other 
courses  of  engineering  and  in  architecture.  Principles  of  electrical 
machinery,  selection,  installation,  operation  and  testing,  distribution 
and  applications  of  electric  power.  //.,"  Lecture,  Tu.,  IV.;  2;  (?). 
Mr.  Marble.  • 

Required:     Physics  I,  3;  Mathematics  9. 

4.  Telegraphy  and  Telephony. — Lectures  and  recitations. 
Methods  of  telegraphy, — land  and  submarine,— the  theory  of  the 
telephone,  and  telephone  engineering.  //.,  second  nine  weeks;  M., 
W.,  P.;  i;  UVi).    Professor  Brooks. 

Required:    Physics,  41  Electrical  Engineering,  16, 

5.  Alternating  Cl'rrents. ^Lectures  and  recitations,  A  mathe- 
matical and  graphical  treatment  of  the  principles  of  periodic  cur- 
rents, with  the  theory  of  the  transformer  and  applications  to  prac- 
tice.   /.,-  Tu.,  Th.,  F.;  t,  4;  (j).    Professor  Brooks. 

Required:     Physics,  4;  Electrical  Engineering,  16. 
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6.  Alteknatinc  Current  Machineky. — Lectures  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  construction,  operation,  and  characteristics,  of  single-phase 
and  polyphase  alternating  current  machinery  and  rotary  converters. 
/.;  M,,  F.;  3;  (z).    Assistant  Professor  Bbowne. 

Required:    Electrical  Engineering  5  and  16. 

g.  Electric  LicKTiNG.^Manufacture  and  opera.tion  of  arc  and 
incandescent  lamps;  comparison  with  Other  iilumhiants;  effective 
lighting;  interior  wiring;  Underwriters'  rules;  photometry.  /.;  (Srti 
nine  weeks;  Tu.,  Th.;  2;  (s).     Professor  Brooks. 

Required:    Electrical  Engineering  15  and  16. 

10.  Electric  Traction.— Lectures  and  practice.  Principles  and 
economics  of  consiruction,  installation,  electrical  distribution,  man- 
agement, and  testing  of  electric  traction  system ;  applications  to 
surface  and  elevated  electric  roads  and  to  mine  haulage.  /.;  second 
nine  weeks;  Tu.,  Th.:  z;  (t).    Professor  Brooks. 

Required:    Electrical  Engineering  15. 

11.  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plants.— Lectures  and  prac- 
tice. Principles  and  economics  of  location  of  site;  selection,  ar- 
rangement, and  subdivision  of  generating  units;  installation,  man- 
agement, and  testing  of  central  and  sub-slations  for  electric  light, 
traction,  mining,  and  manufacturing  work.  //.;  M.,  F.;  a;  (i).  Pro- 
fessor Brooks. 

Required:    Electric  Engineering  6  and  16. 

tz.  E(,ECTfio- Metallurgy. — Lectures  on  the  commercial  appli- 
cation of  electrolysis;  refining  metals;  treatment  of  sewage;  the 
electric  furnace;  electrotyping ;  electro-plating.  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  4; 
(s).     Assistant  Professor  Browne, 

Required:     Chemistry  1;  Physics  4, 

13,  Seminary, — A  weekly  meeting  for  discussion  of  topics  from 
the  current  journals  of  theoretical  and  applied  electricity.  Papers 
on  any  original  work  doing  in  the  department  are  read  atid  dis- 
cussed. A  card  catalog  of  references  to  the  leading  electrical  jour- 
nals is  maintained  by  the  cooperation  of  members  of  the  seminary 
with  the  department.  /,;  Tu.;  7.  S;  II.;  F.;  7,  8;  (l).  I,  Assistant 
Professor  Browne;  II,  Professor  Brooks. 

Required:     Physics  4;  Electrical  Engineering  i6,  22,  31, 

14.  Alternating  Currents. — Lectures  on  the  theory  and  ap- 
plications of  alternating  electric  currents,  and  alternating  current 
phenomena.  Elective  for  undergraduates.  //..*  arrange  lime;  (s). 
Professor  Brooks. 

Required:    Electrical  Engineering  5, 
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15.  Electsic  Tkansmiseion, — Overhead  and  underground  line 
construction ;  economics  of  distribution  circuits  for  lighting  and 
power,  direct  and  alternating  current;  electric  utilization  of  water 
powers  for  industrial  purposes ;  comparison  with  other  prime  movers. 
/.;  M.,  F.;  z;  (s).    Professor  Brooks. 

Required:     Electrical  Engineering  5  a.nd  16. 

16.  Dynamo- Electric  Machinery. — Theory  of  the  magnetic 
circuit;  construction,  operation,  and  characteristics  of  direct  current 
dynamos  and  motors.  /,;  //,;  Srst  nine  weeks;  M.,  W..  P.;  i;  (2!4). 
Assistant  Professor  Browne, 

Required:     Physics  4. 

21.  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory,— For  students  in 
other  courses  of  engineering  and  in  architecture.  Care,  operation. 
inspection,  and  testing  electrical  machinery  and  distribution  circuits. 
//.;  section  A,  M.;  6,  7,  S;  section  B,  F.;  6,  7.  8;  section  C,  Tk; 
^1  7i  S;  (i).     Assistant  Professor  Browne  and  Mr.  Marble. 

Required:     Electrical  Engineering  I  or  16. 

32.  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory. — Experimental  study 
of  direct  current  dynamos,  motors,  and  accessory  apparatus;  theory 
and  care  of  instruments;  reduction  of  observations;  individual  and 
comparative  tests;  complete  tests  such  as  are  made  in  the  testing 
laboiatories  of  representative  manufacturing  establishments.  //.; 
section  A.  W.;  6,  7,  8;  B,  Tu.;  i,  2,  3:  C,  Th.;  i,  ^.  3;  (i).  Pro- 
fessor Brooks  and  Assistant  Professor  Browne. 

Required:    Electrical  Engineering  16. 

23.  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory. — Experimental  study 
of  alternating  current  instruments,  dynamos,  motors,  and  trans- 
formers; regulation,  efficiency,  temperature,  and  insulation  tests.  /.; 
Tu.,  Th.;  3,  4,  s;  (i)-  Professor  Brooks  and  Assistant  Professor 
Drowne. 

Required:     Electrical  Engineering  22  and  6, 

24.  Electrical  EncTneering  Lasoratory. — Advanced  direct 
and  alternating  current  testing  work;  special  problems  for  investiga- 
tion; plant,  line,  and  motor  service  testing.  //,;  W.;  3,  4,  5;  (i). 
Professor  Brooks  and  Assistant  Professor  Browne. 

Required:     Electrical  Engineering  23. 

25.  Polyphase  Testing.— Advanced  course  for  seniors  in 
Group  I,,  Electrical  Engineering,  A  critical  study  and  investigation 
of  polyphase  machinery  and  systems ;  individual  and  aggregate  tests. 


ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING  21^ 

Elective.  //.;  M.;  3,  4,  j;  (i).  Professor  Brooks  and  Assistant 
Professor  Bbowke. 

Required:     Electrical  Engineering  23. 

27.  Elktrical  Engineering  Lahoratohy.— Operation  and  test- 
ing of  telephone  and  telegraph  instruments;  signalling;  photometry. 
/,;  M.;  section  A,  4,  5;  section  B,  T.  *.'  (i)-  Professor  Brooks  and 
Assistant  Professor  Browne. 

Required:    Electrical  Engineering  4,  9  and  16. 

31.  Electrical  Design. — Design  and  drafting,  with  supplemen- 
tary lectures  on  the  design,  calculation,  and  construction  of  electro- 
magnetic mechanisms,  and  dynamo-clcctric  machines.  This  course 
is  introductory  to  the  fuller  courses  of  the  following  year.  //.;  M.," 
6,  7,  S;  (i).    Mr.  Mabbix. 

Reqnired:    Electrical  Engineering  2,  3;  Physics '4. 

32.  Electrical  Design.— Design,  drafting,  lectures.  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  preceding.  Includes  the  design  and  construction  of 
multi-polar  generators  and  motors,  alternating  current  generators, 
motors,  and  transformers.  /.;  IV.;  3,  4,  5;  11.;  Th.;  i,  2,  3;  (t). 
Associate  Professor  Browne. 

Required:     Electrical  Engineering  16,  6,  22,  31. 

33.  Electiucal  Design.— Design  and  drafting.  Supplements 
Electrical  Engineering  11,  and  takes  up  the  ensemble  design  of  nn 
electric  light  or  power  installation,  including  plans,  specifications, 
and  estimates.    //.;  F.;  3,  4,  5;  (i).     Professor  Brooks. 

Required:     Electrical  Engineering  6,  9,  10,  11,  15. 

obvKBES    rOS    OKADVAIES 


loi.  Theory  of  Alternating  Currents. 

102.  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery. 

103.  Alternating  Current  Machinery. 

104.  Electrical  Transmission  of  Power. 

105.  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plants. 
ic6.  Electro- Metallurgy. 

10?.  Polyphase  Testing. 

108.  Electrical  Engineering  Research. 

log.  Electrical  Design. 


Theory  of  Equations. 
Theory  of  Determinants, 
Least  Squares. 
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114.  Differential  Equations. 

115.  Calculus  of  Varialioii^. 

116.  Spherical  Harmonics. 

117.  Potential  Function. 

118.  Advanced  Physical  Measurements. 

119.  Mathematical  Physics. 

120.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

121.  Physical  Chemistry. 

122.  Metallurgical  Chemistry. 
(23.  Electro- Chemistry. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor   Dodge,   Associate   Professor  Javhe,   Assistant   Professor 
Baldwin,  Mr.  Paul. 

1.  Geherai.  Svhvev  of  Encush  Litekature.— /.;  section  A, 
i;  section  B,  s;  section  C.  3:  secliort  D,  6;  (4).  Assistant  Professor 
Ralowin  and  Mr.  Paul. 

The  course  is  repeated  the  second  semester  the  first  period. 

2.  Prose  Writers  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Cen- 
turies.—//.; section  A,  2;  section  B,  3;  section  C.  3!  section  D,  6; 
(4).     Assistant   Professor  Baldwin  and  Mr.   Paul. 

3.  Nineteenth  Centuuy  Poetry.— J.,  //.;  A/,,  IV.,  F.:  3:  (3). 
Associate  Professor  Jayne. 

Required:     English  I. 

4.  Prose  Wwtfjis  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies.—/., //..■  Tu.,  Th.;  3;  (2),    Assistant  Professor  Baldwin. 

Required:  English  i  or  2.  (The  second  semester  may  be  taken 
without  the  first.) 

4a.  Non-Dramatic  Poetry  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Sevin- 
TEENTH  CENruHES,— /.,  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  3:  is).  Assistant  Professor 
Baldwin. 

Required:    English  i  and  2.     (Not  given  in  1902-19(13.) 

5.  Shakespehe  and  Histcry  of  the  Drama.— Primarily  for 
graduates.    /.,  //.;  M..  IV.,  F.;  2;  (3).    Professor  Dodge. 

Required:  English  i  or  2  and  either  3  or  4  (The  second 
semester  may  be  taken  without  the  first.) 

6.  History  of  English  CiuTiaSM. — Primarily  for  graduates. 
/..  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  4;  (2).    Professor  Dodge. 

Required:     English  i  or  2  and  cither  3  or  4. 

7.  Seminary   (English   Fiction). — Open  only  to  senior  and 
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graduate  sliidt-nts,     /„  //-,■  Tu.;  anatigi-  time:  (-').     A^^^iale  Fn,- 
ftssor  Jayne,     (Not  given  in  1902-1903.) 

8.  Olo  English  (Anglo-Saxon)  Grammar  and  Prose. — /., 
//.;  A/.,  W.,  F.;  4;  (3)-    Professor  IJodce. 

9.  Early  Middle  English.—/.,  //.,■  Tu.,  Tli.;  orranRc  time; 
(^).     Professor  Dodge. 

10.  Old  English  Poetry.— ^/.,  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  arrange  time: 
(3).     Professor  Dodge. 

Required:    English  3. 

11.  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centvry  Litekature, — /.,  //.; 
Tu.,  Th.;  arrange  time;  (^}.     I'roffssor  Dodge. 

Required:     English  8  and  9.     [Not  given  in  1902-1903.) 

12.  HisTOitv  of  the  English  Language.—/.,  //.;  If-'.;  arrange 
time;  (2).    Professor  Dodge. 

Required:    English  8  and  9.     [Not  1 

13.  Icelandic. — /..  //.;   daily;   arri 

Required:  English  8  and  9,  or  German  i.(Not  given  in  190^- 
1903.] 

14.  Old  English  Legal  Codes.— Special  course  for  students  of 
politics,  economies,  and  history.  As  an  introduction  to  the  course, 
Old  EJiglish  Grammar  is  studied,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  early  phraseology.  Primarily  for  graduates,  hut 
open  to  undergraduates  having  sufficient  preparation.  /.,  //.;  M.. 
W.;  arrange  time;   (i).     Professor  Dodge. 

Required:  One  year  of  history,  economics,  sociology  or  English 
Literature. 

15.  Seuinabv:  Methods  of  English  Teaching, — Open  to 
senior  and  graduate  students.  /.,  //.;  ly.;  arrange  time;  (i).  Pro 
fessor  Dodge. 

[The  second  seiAester  may  be  taken  without  the  first.] 

16.  History  of  Amehican  Literatvbe. — /.;  M,,  W..  F.;  4;  (3). 
Mr.  Paul. 

17.  History  of  the  English  Language.- Elementary  courst. 
/.,  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  .*;  (2).     Professor  Dodge. 

[The  second  semester  may  be  taken  without  the  first.] 

18.  The  Technique  of  the  English  Novel.—-/. ,■  Tu..  Th.:  ar- 
range time;  (£).     Associate  Professor  Javne. 

Required:     15  hours  in  English  Literature. 

19.  The  LiTEHARV  Stidy  of  the  Riule.— /..  //,;  M..  IF.,  F.: 
3;  <3).    Assistant  Professor  Baldwin. 
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20.  Eighteenth  Century  Poetry, — //.;  M.,  IV.,  F.;  4;  (3). 
Mr.  Paul. 

21.  Social  Ideals  in  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Centuby.— //,;  M.,   W.,  F.;  5;  (3).     Associate  Professor  Jayne. 

Required:     One   year   of  English  Literature. 

See  also  courses  in   comparative  literature  and  philology. 

ENTOMOLOGY 
Professor  Forbes,  Dr.  Folsom. 

1.  Eleuentaby  Entomology,— This  is  a  field,  laboratory,  and 
lecture  course  in  general  entomolc^fy,  open  to  alt  matriculatecl  stu- 
dents, pursued  without  reference  to  economic  ends,  and  compJeta 
in  itself,  but  leading  to  the  courses  in  general  entomotogy  (Ento- 
mology 2  and  3).  The  field  and  laboratory  work  is  strictly  ento- 
mological, but  the  lecture  course  is  in  great  measure  a  course  in 
general  biology,  with  entomological  illustrations.  The  subject  i.s 
taught  in  part  with  a  view  to  giving  the  prospective  teacher  of  zo- 
ology command  of  entomological  material  for  illustrative  purposes. 
/.,  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  6.  7;  U).    Dr.  Folsom. 

2.  General  Entomology.— This  is  the  first  of  two  semester 
courses,  which  may  be  taken  independently  or  succeed  each  other 
in  either  order.  Taken  together,  they  form  a  year's  connected  major 
work  in  entomology,  covering  substantially  the  whole  field.  The 
present  course  is  devoted  mainly  to  field  entomology  in  the  fall  and 
lo  the  morphological  and  physiological  aspects  of  the  subject  later 
in  the  semester.  Beginning  with  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
specimens  and  riie  making  of  field  observations,  it  is  continued  by 
laboratory  studies  of  typical  insects,  made  ^ith  special  reference  to 
the  recognition  of  adaptive  structures,  and  experimental  work  in~ 
tended  to  determine  their  exact  utilities.  Species  of  economic  in- 
sects are  drawn  upon  by  preference  for  laboratory  study  and  illus- 
trative purposes.    /.;  3,  4;  (5},    Dr.  Folsom. 

Required:    Zoology  i,  Entomology  i  or  4. 

3.  General  Eniomology.—To  be  taken  either  with  or  without 
the  preceding  course.  The  classification  and  determination  of  in- 
sects, the  study  of  life  histories  in  the  insectary  and  by  field  observa- 
tion, and  the  collection  of  information  with  respect  to  the  oecolc^- 
ical  relations  of  insects,  are  the  principal  subjects  of  this  course.  It 
is  designed  especially  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  a  consid- 
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erable  number  of  insect  species  and  other  groups  (preference  beinK 
given  lo  those  of .  special  economic  or  scientific  importance),  anil 
also  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  comprehensive  and  intelligent 
observation  of  the  insect  in  the  field  and  of  its  habits  and  trans- 
formations in  the  inscctary.  //.;  j,  4;  (5}.  Dr.  Folsom. 
Required:    Zoology  i  or  Entomology  i. 

4.  Economic  Entomology, — By  means  of  laboratory  studies  and 
lectures  and  field  and  insectary  observations,  students  will  be  made 
familiar  with  the  commonest  and  most  important  injurious  insects, 
and  with  means  of  preventing  or  arresting  their  injuries.  /.,  II.; 
M.,  W.,  F.;  J,  4;  (3).     Professor  Forbes  and  Dr.  Folsok. 

5.  Advanceb  Entomology. — Under  this  head  students  desiring 
advanced  work  in  entomology,  especially  as  a  preparation  for  thesis 
work  in  this  subject,  will  be  individually  provided  for  on  consulta- 
tion with  the  entomological  instructors.  The  course  may  be  made 
to  cover  one  or  two  semesters  and  to  earn  a  three-hour  or  a  five-hour 
credit  in  each.  At  least  a  three-hour  course  for  one  semester  will 
be  required  as  a  preparation  for  entomological  thesis  work.  /..  //. ,' 
arrange  time;  (3  to  $  ^"f''  semester).  Professor  Forbes  or  Dr. 
Folsom. 

Required:     Entomology  2,  3,  or  4. 

6.  Thesis  Investigation.— Students  specializing  in  entomologj- 
will  select  a  thesis  subject,  preferably  during  the  junior  year.  They 
will  be  expected  to  give  three  hours  a  day  to  investigation  upon  it, 
under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor,  during  their  senior  year. 
/.,  //.;  arrange  time;  (5).    Professor  Forbes  and  Dr.  Folsom. 

Required:     At  least  a  three-hour  course  in  entomolc^  5. 

FRENCH 
Professor  Fairfield,  Assistant  Professor  Carnaran,  Miss  Jones. 

1.  Elementary  Course,— This  course  embraces  grammatical 
study,  pronunciation,  exercises  in  composition,  and  conversation. 
Reading  of  representative  works  of  modern  authors,  such  as  Daudet, 
Labiche,  Jules  Verne,  and  others.  /..  //.;  section  A,  i;  section  B, 
2;  Mcticn  C,  3;  section  D,  4;  section  E,  7;  (4).  Professor  Fatr- 
FiBT.D,  Assistant  Professor  Carnaiian,  and  Miss  Jones. 

2.  Nineteenth  Century.— (1)  The  class  will  read  works  of 
Merim6e,  George  Sand,  Balzac,  Sandeau,  Bourget,  Hugo,  and  others, 
(a)     Outlines  of  French  literature.     (3)     Assigned  readings  and 
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reports  thereon.    /.,  //.;  section  A,  i;  section  B,  2;  (4).    Professor 
Fairfield  and  Assistant  Professor  Cabnaban. 
.  Required:     French   i. 

3a.  Seventeenth  Century.— (i)  Readings  from  Moliere, 
Coriieille,  Racine,  Lafontainc,  Boileau,  de  Sevigne,  and  others.  (2) 
Study  of  French  literature  and  civili^-^tion  of  the  century.  (3 1 
Advanced  composition.  {4)  Assigned  reading.  /.,  //.;  M.,  W.. 
l^'!  ^:  (3)-     Assistant  Professor  Caknahan.  . 

Required:     French  2. 

3h.  Composition  and  Conversation. — This  coiirsc  may  be  taken 
alone  or;  more  profitably,  with  33.^  /,,  //,;  Tu.,  Tk;  2;  (2).  Pro- 
fessor Fairfield. 

4,  Eighteenth  Century. — {i>  Tlie  course  will  consist  of  lec- 
tures in  French,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.  Reading  of  selected 
works  of  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Chenier,  and'  Beaumar- 
chais.  (2)  Assigned  readings.  (3)  Themes  in  French  upon  su1>. 
jecis  connected  with  the  course,  /.,  //.,■  M..  W.,  F.;  (3);  arrange 
time.     Professor  Faibfield, 

Required:    French  3. 

For  courses  in  the  Drama  and  Scieiuc  of  Language,  see  Cont- 
parative  Literature  and  Philology. 

OOUKBE    rOK    CiaADtrA.IEB 

101.  Old  French  Reaiinus. — Cledat,  Les  Aiiteurs  Framais  du 
.\loycn  Age;  Siichier,  Aucasain  et  Nicolete;  Gautier,  La  Chanson 
de  Roland.  Translation  and  comparison  with  the  modem  idiom. 
Study  of  the  laws  of  phonetic  changes.  Lectures  upon  Old  French 
philology.      Professor   Fairfielb. 

GEOLOGY 

Professor  Rolfe  and  Mr.  Fox, 

Students  expecting  to  specialize  in  geology  should  take  courses 
mimhcr  5,  i.  2,  6,  7,  8,  g,  4,  in  the  order  named,  except  that  4  should 
run  parallel  with  8  and  g. 

I.  Dynamic  and  Historic  Geology.— This  course  consists  of 
lectures,  recitations,  and  readings  in  dynamic  and  historic  geology, 
and  nn  equal  number  of  laboratory  enerciscs  in  petrography  and 
paleontology. 

a.  Dynamic  Geology.  The  instruction  given  under  this  head 
is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  forces  now  at  work 
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upon  and  within  the  earth's  crust,  modeling  its  reliefs,  producing 
changes  in  the  structure  and  composition  of  its  rock  masses  and 
making  deposits  of  minerals  and  ores,  A  series  of  localities  is 
studied  in  which  great  surface  changes  have  recently  taken  place, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  forces  producing 
such  changes,  and  the  physical  evidence  of  the  action  of  like  forces 
in  the  past.  The  subject  is  taught  by  lectures,  and  is  abundantly 
illustrated  by  maps,  models,  charts,  and  lantern  views. 

b.  Petkocrafhy  of  Fbacmental  Rocks. — A  laboratory  study  01 
fr^:mental  rocks,  following  the  same  lines  as  indicated  under  sb. 

c.  Historical  Geology.  The  work  on  this  subject  is  substan- 
tially an  introduction  to  the  history  of  geology  as  a  science.  Especial 
stress  is  laid  on  the  development  of  the  North  American  continent 
and  the  evolution  of  its  geographic  features. 

d.  Paleontology.  The  scheme  o£  instruction  in  this  subject 
places  before  the  student  the  classification  adopted  for  those  organic 
forms  occurring  as  fossils,  together  with  the  succession  of  the  vari- 
ous groups  in  the  strata,  with  the  cause,  as  far.  as  known,  for  their 
appearance  and  disappearance.  The  student  is  required  to  familiar- 
ize himself  with  selected  groups  of  paleozoic  fossils,  abundant  illus- 
trations of  which  are  placed  in  his  hands.  The  subject  is  presented 
in  lectures  and  demonstrations,  each  group  being  considered  in 
connection  with  its  nearest  living  representative.  [Continued  under 
Paleontology  I,  p.  225].  II.;  i,  s;  (5).  Professor  Rolfe  and 
Mr.  Fox. 

Required:    Geology  5. 

2.  Economic  Geology.— The  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  uses  man  may  make  of  geologic  materials,  the  conditions  under 
which  these  materials  occur,  and  the  quahties  which  render  them 
valuable.  The  instruction  is  given  by  text  and  readings  from  the 
various  state  and  government  reports,  transactions  of  societies,  and 
monographs  in  which  these  subjects  are  treated,  as  well  as  1)y 
flemonstrations  with  materials  from  the  collections  of  the  University. 
A  series  of  laboratory  exercises  on  ores,  soils,  and  structural  mate- 
rials runs  parallel  with  the  lecture  course.  J.;  6.7:  (s).  Professor 
RoLFC  and  Mr.  Fox. 

Required:     Geology   1  or  3. 

3.  Gener-m.  Geology',  Minor  Course. — This  course  is  an  abritte- 
ment  of  courses  5,  i,  2,  and  8,  taking  from  each  those  portions  which 
are  thought  to  be  most  ii^efii!  to  a  general  student.  The  subjects 
treated  are   fully   illustrated.     One  hour  each   day  is   devoted  to 
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laboratory  work,  and  this  lime  is  about  equally  divided  between  the 
study  of  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils. 

The  instruction  is  by  texts  and  lectures,  using  Le  Conte's  Ele- 
ments of  Geology  as  the  basis  for  the  class-room  work,  and  a  spe- 
cially prepared  guide  for  the  laboralorj'.  //.;  6,  7;  ($)■  Professor 
RoLFE  and  Mr.  Fox. 

4.  Investigations  ani>  Thesis.— For  students  v»ho  select  a  geo- 
logical, paleontological,  mineta logical,  or  geographical  subject  for 
a  thesis,  guidance  and  facilities  are  offered  for  individual  investiga- 
tions  in  the  field  and   laboratory.   /.,  //.;  3,  4;   (j).     Professor 

ROLFB. 

Required:    Geology  1,  2,  6  or  7,  8  or  9. 

5.  Elements  op  Minebalogy,  CRvsTALLocitAPHy  and  Petkcc- 

KAPHY  OF  CrYSTALUHB  RoCKS. 

a.  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography.  Instruction  includes  lec- 
■  tures  and  laboratory  practice.  In  the  lectures  such  subjects  as  fol- 
low are  discussed:  Genesis  of  minerals;  conditions  favoring  their 
deposition;  origin  of  the  massive  and  crystalline  forms;  relation- 
ships of  minerals  and  their  classification;  the  physical  propcrtie.'^ 
of  minerals,  with  the  conditions  which  may  cause  them  to  vary;  and 
the  elements  of  crystallography,  including  a  study  of  the  typical 
whole,  half,  and  quarter  forms  of  each  system,  and  their  identifica- 
tion when  in  combination.  lit  the  laboratory  the  student  is  mado 
acquainted  with  the  simplest  trustworthy  methods  for  proving  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  acids  and  bases.  He  is  then  required 
to  determine  a  latge  number  of  species  by  their  physical  and  chemical 
properties  only;  to  trace  the  origin,  transformations,  and  relation- 
ships of  each;  and  explain  any  variations  from  the  typical  form. 
composition,  or  physical,  characters  which  may  occur. 

b.  Petrography. — The  instruction  under  this  topic  is  given  by  ■ 
lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  subjects  included  are  the  classi- 
fication of  rocks,  the  methods  used  in  their  determination,  the  condi- 
tions governing  the  formation  of  each  species,  the  decompositions 
to  which  they  are  liabl^,  and  the  products  of  these  decompositions. 
Each  student  is  supplied  with  a  set  of  blowpipe  tools  and  reagent-i. 
and  a  series  of  hand  specimens  covering  all  the  common  species  of 
rocks  and  minerals.    !.;  i.  s:  (s).     Professor  Rolte  and  Mr.  Fox. 

Required:     Chemistry,   i. 

6.  Advanced  CBVSTAtixxjRA pay. —During  the  first  part  of  the 
semester  a  detailed  study  of  the  forms  of  crystals,  their  cooibina' 
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tions,  and  abnormalities  is  made.  Later  the  student  learns  to  meas- 
ure the  facial  angles  of  crystals  with  the  contact  or  reflecting 
goniometer,  and  by  mathematical  calculations  to  determine  its 
species.  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  3,  4;  (2).  Professor  Rolte  and  Mr.  Fox. 
Required:     Geology  S  or  jo.     [Not  given  in  igo2  and  1903] 

7,  Optical  MimsAiocy. — The  student  is  first  made  acquainted 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  petrographic  microscope.  He  then  places 
thin  sections  of  minerals  and  rocks  under  the  microscope  and  learns 
to  determine  their  species  and  the  changes  which  are  taking  place 
in  them  by  their  effect  on  transmitted  light  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  3,  4; 
(3).    Professor  Roue  and  Mr.  Fox. 

Required:     Geology  5   or   ip.      [Not   given  in   1902  and   1903.] 

8,  Physiography. — Three  objects  are  aimed  at  in  this  course, 
vii :  To  promote  the  change  in  the  method  of  teaching  geography 
50  generally  advocated  in  recent  years,  to  provide  a  rational  basis 
for  the  study  of  geographic  distribution  of  animals  and  plants,  to 
place  in  their  -proper  light  the  geographic  factors  in  the  history  of 
man  and  his  present  well  being. 

The  first  part  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
general  principles  of  meteorology,  oceanography,  and  climatology. 
This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  physical  geography  of  North 
America  and  Europe,  with  reference  to  the  objects  named  above. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has  a  good,  understanding  of 
political  geography,  and  of  the  principles  of  land  development,  etc., 
as  set  forth  in  such  works  as  Davis's  Physical  Geography,  Mill's 
Realm  of  Nature,  or,  Tarr's  Physical  Geography.  /.;  3,  4;  (s)- 
Professor  Rolfs  and  Mr.  Fox. 

Required:  Geology  i,  3,  11  or  12,  or  an  approved  entrance 
credit  in  geology,  or  physical  geography. 

9,  Advanced  Palxontology. — The  work  outlined  under  geology 
id  (p.  22.t)  can  do  little  more  than  introduce  the  general  subject. 
To  those  who  desire  a  better  acquaintance  with  paleontology  a  course 
of  one  or  two  semesters  is  offered. 

This  course  includes :  (a)  Discussion  of  the  biological  rela- 
tions of  fossil  forms  along  the  lines  indicated  in  Williams'  Geolo- 
gical Biology;  (b)  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  classification  as 
applied  to  fossils,  together  with  the  characteristics  which  distinguish 
the  larger  groups,  using  Nicholson,  Bernard,  and  Zittel  as  guides; 
(c)  a  study  of  the  distribution  and  variations  of  the  genera  an<l 
species  of  one  or  more  of  the  important  groups  as  illustrated  by  the 
collections  of  the  University,  using  the  various  state  reports  and 
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Miller's  Handbook  as  aids.  /.,  //.;  3,  4;  (s)  either  semester.  Pro- 
fessor RoLFK  and  Mr.  Fox. 

Required:    Geology  1  or  3.    A  major  in  botany  or  zoology. 

la  MiNBtALOGV  AND  Ckvstallocbapbv. — This  course  is  thi- 
same  as  sa,  and  is  offered  especially  to  students  in  chemistry.  /  ; 
daily,  I,  i,  until  Christmas  vacation;  (4).  Professor  Rolfx  and  Mr. 
Fox. 

11.  Agricultural  Geolocv.— A  strictly 'technical  course  de- 
signed to  meet  the  wants  o£  the  agriculturist.  //.;  3,  4;  ($)■ 
Professor  Rolfe  and  Mr.  Fox.    Open  to  agricultural  students  only. 

12.  Engineering  Geology. — This  is  a  strictly  technical  course 
dealing  with  those  points  which  are  especially  useful  to  engineers. 
II-:  s,  3i  (s)-     Professor  Rolfe  and  Mr.  Fox.    Open  to  engineers 

13.  Meteosologv.— This  course  is  the  same  as  the  first  half  of 
8,  and  is  taken  in  the  same  class.  It  is  offered  especially  to  students 
in  agriculture. 

GERMAN 

Professor  Rhoades,  Assistant  Professor  Meyer,  Dr.  Brooks,  Miss 
Blaisdell. 

I.  Elementary  Course.— Thomas's  Practical  German  Gram- 
mar ;  some  German  Reader,  or  other  easy  narrative  prose,  with 
exercises  in  composition.  I.;  section  A,  1;  section  B,  i;  section 
C,  i;  section  D,  2;  section  E,  4;  section  F,  6;  section  G,  7;  (4). 
Assistant  Professor  Meveh,  Dr.  Brooks,  Miss  Blaisdelu 

3.  Narrative  and  Descriptive  Prose.— For  students  in  all  col- 
leges. Thomas's  Practical  German  Grammar,  continued  with  trans- 
lation of  narrative  prose  or  dialogue  and  exercises  in  prose  com~ 
position.  //.,'  section  A,  t;  section  B,  i;  section  C,  i;  section  D, 
-',"  section  E,  6;  section  F,  6;  section  G,  7;  (4).  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Meyer,  Dr.  Brooks,  Miss  Blaisdell. 

Required:    German  i. 

4.  Descsiptcve  and  Hjstorical  Prose,— Selections  from  stand- 
ard prose  writers  of  the  present  century,  with  grammatical  review 
and  drill;  also  exercises  in  reading  at  sight.  Prose  Composition. 
/.,■  section  A,  i;  section  B,  2;  section  C,  4;  section  D,  6;  section  E. 
8;  (4).  Professor  Rhoades,  Assistant  Professor  Msybb,  Dr. 
Brooks,  Miss  Blaisdell. 

Required:    German  I  and  2,  or  two  years  of  high  school  work. 
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5.  Gesuah  Classics. — For  students  in  all  colleges.  One  of 
Schiller's  later  dramas  and  one  of  Goethe's  or  L.essing's  are  trans- 
lated, with  work  in  prose  composition.  To  the  prose  composition 
one  hour  per  week  is  devoted,  and,  as  the  translation  work  in  the 
two  sections  is  different,  students  may,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
work,  elect  and  receive  credit  for  the  translation  in  the  other  sec- 
ijon,  indicating  it  as  5a.  //.;  section  A,  i;  section  B,  6;  section  C, 
8;  (4).    Professor  Rhoades,  Assistant  Professor  Meves. 

Required:     German  4. 

ti.  Historical  and  Scientific  Pkose. — For  students  of  all  col- 
leges. Practice  in  rapid  reading  is  the  purpose  of  this  course;  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  semester  works  of  a  general  scientific 
character  will  afford  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  scientific 
style.  //.;  section  A,  i;  swclioH  B,  4;  (4).  Dr.  Bbooks,  Miss 
Blaisdell. 

Required:     German  4. 

7.  Heine  and  the  Romantic  Writers. — Rapid  translation  and 
sight  reading.  In  igoi-1902  selections  from  various  writers  of  the 
Romantic  School  were  read,  designated  as  7a;  in  1902-1903  selec- 
tions from  Heine's  prose  works  and  Hatfield's  edition  of  German 
Lyrics  and  Ballads  will  be  read,  designated  as  course  7b.  Students 
may  elect  and  receive  credit  for  both  options.  /.;  M.,  IV.,  F.;  7; 
(S).     Assistant  Professor  Meyeb. 

Required:     German  5  or  6,  or  three  years  of  high  school  Ger- 

8.  Lessinc  or  Schiller.— This  course  is  intended  to  accom- 
pany course  7,  but  may  be  taken  separately.  In  1901-1902  Lessing's 
Nathan  der  Weise  and  other  selected  work  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed, designated  as  course  8a;  in  1902-1903  Schiller's  Wallenstein 
and  Other  selections  will  be  similarly  treated,  designated  as  8b. 
Students  may  elect  and  receive  credit  for  both  options,  /.;  Tu., 
Th.;  7;  (i).    Professor  Rhoades. 

Required:    German  g  or  6,  or  three  years  of  high  school  German. 

9.  Goethe's  Faust. — Translation  of  Part  I.  and  portions  of 
Fart  II.,  with  discussion  of  the  genesis  and  import  of  the  work  and 
lectures  on  the  poet's  life.  /.;  M.,  W..  F.;  3;  (;).  Professor 
Rkoadis. 

Required:  German  7  or  8.  12:  open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors 
or  special   students  by  perrnisston. 

10.  Selections  from  Goethe. — In  1902-1903  selections  from 
the   lyrics   and   works   of  the   classical   period,   designated   as    lOa; 
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in  1903-1904  selections  from  the  prose  works  and  earlier  draman, 
designated  as  10b.     The  course  is  intended  to  supplement  9,  bat 
may  be  taken  separately,  and  students  may  elect  and  receive  credit 
for  both  options.    /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  4;  (i).    Professor  Rhoabes. 
Required:    German  7  or  8,  12. 

11.  History  of  German  LiTEitATURE. — Lectures,  recitations,  and 
reports  on  assigned  collateral  reading.  //.;  Ttt.,  Th.;  7;  (i).  Pro- 
fessor Rhoades. 

Required:     German  7,  8. 

12.  Recent  and  Contemposaky  Writers .^Rapid  reading  sf 
works  by  Dahn,  Hauptmann,  Heyse,  Sudermann,  Wilbrandt,  and 
others.  The  same  works  will  not  be  read  in  consecutive  years,  and 
the  course  may,  therefore,  be  elected  in  alternate  years  as  iza  and 
12b,  and  students  may  elect  and  receive  credit  for  both  options. 
//.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  7;  (3).    Assistant  Professor  Meyek. 

Required:    German  7. 

13.  Teachers'  Course. — Study  of  methods,  text-books,  and 
practical  teaching.    //.;  M.,  F.;  7;  (i).    Professor  Rhoades. 

Required:  German  7,  g,  12,  also  11,  unless  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  this  course. 

14.  Intboduction  to  Middle  High  Geruan. — Outlines  of  gram- 
mar; translation  of  texts  into  modern  German  and  into  English; 
relation  of  Middle  High  to  Modem  German.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  who  have  had  German  12.  /.;  M.,  fV.,  F.;  8;  (3).  Dr. 
Bbooks. 

15.  Old  High  German.— Outlines  of  grammar,  and  translation 
of  texts ;  relation  of  Old  to  Middle  High  German,  and  the  other 
dialects.    It.;  Tu.,  Th.;  8;  (z).    Dr.  Brooks. 

Required:    German  14. 

16.  Advanced  Prose  Composition. — Translation  of  ordinary 
prose  into  German,  study  of  idiomatic  constructions,  and  practice 
in  rendering  at  sight.  The  work  is  conducted,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  German,  and  is  given  with  special  reference  to  the  needs 
of  students  who  intend  to  teach  German.  //,;  M.,  W.,  F.;  8;  (3). 
Miss  Blaisdell. 

Required:     German  12. 

For  courses  in  the  Drama  and  Science  of  Language  see  Com- 
parative Literature  and  Philology. 
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GOVERNMENT,  (SCIENCE  OF) 

1,  Political  iMSTiruTiOKS. — This  is  an  elementary  course  in 
historical  and  practical  politics.  After  a  brief  preliminary  survey 
of  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  politics,  a  comparative 
study  of  the  political  systems  of  the  United  States  and  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe  is  made,  with  special  reference  to  their  his- 
torical development  and  practical  operation.  In  connection  with 
History  2  this  course  makes  a  full  study  running  through  the  year. 
(See  announcement  under  History  2.)  /.,  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  4;  (3}. 
Mr 

2.  Administration. — This  course  is  a  more  eJttended  study 
of  a  portion  of  the  6e1d  covered  in  course  I,  and  deals  primarily  with 
the  administrative  function  of  government  and  questions  relating 
thereto.  The  central  and  local  adpiinj strati ve  systems  of  the  United 
States,  England,  France  and  Germany  are  studied.  The  work  is 
based  mainly  on  Goodnow's  PoHlics  and  Adminislratio*  atid  the 
first  volume  of  his  Comparative  Administrativt  Law,  I.;  Tu.,  Th.; 
4:  (>J.     Mr.  ." „. 

Z-  City  Government. — A  study  of  municipal  organization  and 
methods  of  administration  in  the  United  States  and  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe.    II.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  3;  (3).    Mr 

4.  CoMFAKATtVE  Constitutions.— A  study  of  the  fundamental 
political  institutions  of  the  United  States,  England,  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany,  as  seen  in  their  constitutional  systems.  Baaed  on 
Burgess's  Political  Science  and  Comparative  ConstituHonal  Law. 
/.;  Tu.,  Th.;  3;  (')■    Mr 

Required:     Government  i. 

5.  Comparative  Administration, — The  appointment,  qualifica- 
tions, legal  relations  and  duties  of  public  ofRcers,  with  forms  and 
methods  of  administrative  action,  and  the  legislative  and  judicial 
control  of  administration,   form   the  subject  matter  of  this  course. 

Required:    Government  i. 

6.  HiSTOBY  OF  Diplomacy. — A  study  of  the  development  of 
international  relations,  as  manifested  in  treaties,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  United  States. 

7.  Government  op  lLUNOis.~An  historical  examination  of  the 
development  of  government  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  I.;  Tv.,  Th.; 
8;  (a).    Mr 
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9.  PouTtCAL  Ethics.— A  course  in  philosophic  thought,  com- 
prising a  historical  study  of  theories  of  the  nature  of  the  state.  The 
same  as  philosophy  9,  whidi  see.    Professor  Daniels. 

GREEK 
Professor  Moss^  Dr.  Neville. 
Note — Courses  1  to  4,  inclusive,  are  desigDed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  who  do  not  present  Greek  for  entrance.    The  announce- 
ment of  authors  is  tentative,  and  may  be  changed  as  the  progress 
of  the  classes  require. 

I.  Ge(ammab  and  Reader.—/.;  M„  Tu.,  fV.,  Tli.;  3;  (4).  Pro- 
fessor Moss. 

a.  Grammar  AUD  Rkad&k.— il.;  M.,Tu-,  iV.,Th.;  3;  (4).  Pro- 
fessor Mobs. 

Required:     Greeki.  • 

X  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  with  selections  from  narrative  parts 
of  Thucydides.    I.;'  M.,  W.,  F.;  j;  (3).    Dr.  Nevilul 

Required;     Greek  i,  2. 

4.  Same  topics  as  in  3.    /.;  Tu.,  Tk.;  j;  (2).    Dr.  Neville. 
Required:     Greek  I,  2. 

5.  Homer.— Odyssey;  selections.  //,;  M-,  W.,  F.:  5:  (3)-  Dr. 
Neville. 

Required:     Greek  3.  4. 

6.  HoMEB.— Odyssey ;  seleciions.  It.:  Tu.,  Th.;  $:  (^)-  ^*- 
Neville. 

Required:     Greek  3,  4. 

7.  Herodotus.— Greek  prose  composition  once  a  week,  /.;  .1/., 
If'.,  F.:  6:  (3}-     Professor  Moss. 

Required:     Entrance  credits. 

K.     Same  topics  as  in  7.    /.,■  Tu..  Th.;  6;  (2).    Professor  Moss. 

Required:     Entrance  credits. 

9.  ANDOCIUE.S  and  Lvsias. — Greek  prose  composition  once  ;i 
week.    /;.;  M..  W.,  /■".;  6:  (3).    Professor  Moss, 

Required:     Greek  7,  8. 

10.  Aesi'himes. — Against  Ctesiphon. — Greek  prose  composition 
once  a  week.     //, ;  Tu..  Th.:  6:  (2).     Professor  Moss. 

Required:     Greek  7,  8, 

II.  Xemophon— Memorabilia.-/.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  i;  (3).  Dr. 
Neville. 

Required:     Greek  9,  10. 
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12.  Greek  Tragedy.—//.;  M..  W..  F.:  i;  (3).     Dr.  Neville. 
Required:     Greek  9,   10. 

13.  HoMER.~The  Iliad.     /.;  M..  W..  F.:  2;  (3).     Professor 
Moss. 

Required:    Greek  11,  12. 

14.  Homer.— The  Iliad.     //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  2;  (3).     Professor 
Moss. 

Required:    Greek  11,  12. 

15.  Plato.— Selections.    /,;  Tit.,  Th,;  i;  U)-    Professor  Moss. 
Required:     Greek  12. 

16.  Nzw  Testament  Greek.—//.;  Tu.,  Tk;  2;  (i).    Professor 
Moss. 

Required:    Greek  4. 

17.  Greek  Literature. — Lectures  and  prescribed  readings  from 
English  translations.    /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  4;  (z).    Professor  Moss. 

(Open  to  students  above  freshman  year.) 

See  also  courses  irf  Comparative  Literature  and  Philology. 

OOVXBE  rOK  flKADDATES 

roi.     Greek  Oratory. — Professor  Moss. 


Professor  Greene,  Dr.  Schoolcraft,  Mr.  Alvord. 

[It  is  reconunended  that  the  elementary  courses  be  taken  in  the 
following  order:  History  5,  6,  i,  2.  For  students  who  take  but 
one  course  in  History,  History  i  is  recommended.) 

1.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Eoropeas  History.— Elementary, 
introductory  course.  /.,  //.;  M.,  IV.,  F.;  section  A,  i;  section  B,  3; 
section  C,  4:  section  D.  7:  7;  (3).  Dr.  Schoolcraft,  Mr.  Alvord, 
and  Mr.  Gridlev. 

2.  Historical  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Politics. — The 
political  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  semester  is 
devoted  to  the  political  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  second 
to  that  of  Europe.  The  work  of  either  semester  may  be  taken 
separately.  This  course,  taken  with  Science  of  Government  I, 
constitutes,  during  the  tirst  semester,  a  course  in  American  his- 
tory and  government ;    and  in  the  second  semester  a  course  in  the 
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gQvemments  and  recent  political  history  of  Europe.    /.,  //.;  Tti,, 
Th.j  4;  (j).     Professor  Gresne. 

3.  AuEUCAN  History. — The  origin  and  growth  of  the  nation 
from  the  beginning  of  English  colonization  in  America  to  the  dose 
of  the  reconstruction  period.  The  work  of  either  semester  may  be 
taken  separately.    /.,  //.;  daily;  i;  (s).    Professor  Gssenk. 

Required:  History  1  or  2;  or,  for  juniors  and  seniors  in  the 
Colleges  of  Engineering,  Science,  and  Agriculture,  any  course  in 
economics  or  government 

4.  Ekgush  CoNSTiTuiiONAL  History.— In  this  study  of  the 
growth  of  the  English  constitution,  some  attention  is  also  given  \o 
the  origins  of  legal  institutions.  The  course  is  therefore  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  students  who  expect  to  follow  the  profession  of  law. 
/.,  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  3;  (3).    Dr.  Schoolcraft. 

Required:     History  1  or  an  equivalent. 

5.  The  Histoby  of  Greece. — This  course  and  history  6  will 
be  useful  to  students  who  expect  to  teach  the  classics  and  ancient  his- 
tory in  secondary  schools.    /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  7;  (3)-    Mr.  Alvobd. 

6.  The  History  of  Rome. — The  aim  of  this  course,  which  fur- 
nishes a  suitable  introduction  to  history  i,  is  to  give  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  Roman  world  before  the  appearance  of  the  Germans. 
rather  than  to  trace  the  economic  and  political  history  of  the  city. 
//,;  M.,  W.,  F.;  s;  (3).    Mr.  Alvord. 

7.  The  Revolutionary  Era  in  Europe,  1^63-1815.—//.;  M., 
W.,  F.;  4;  (3).    Dr.  Schoolcraft. 

Required:    Histoiy  i. 

8.  The  Colonial  Interests  and  Colonial  Pouqes  of  the 
European  Powers.— Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  nineteenth 
century.    //.;  M.,  W.;  4;  (3).     Professor  Greene. 

Required:     History  1. 

9.  The  Period  of  the  Itauan  Renaissance.—/.;  Tu.,  Th  ; 
7;  (3)-    Mr.  Alvors. 

Required:     History  1. 

10.  England  Under  the  Stuart  Kings. — Puritanism  and  the 
Church  of  England.  The  conBict  between  kiiw  and  parliament.  /.; 
M,,  ff.,  F.;  2;  (3).    Dr.  Schoolcraft. 

11.  English  Historv  — A  general  course  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
[and  from  the  migrations  until  1815.    //-.'  M.,  Tu.,  Th..  F.;  7:  (4). 

Dr.    SCHOOLCBAFT. 
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loi.  American  HiSTony, — Special  studies  in  the  development 
of  the  West.    /.,  //.;  M.,  W.;  8;  (3).    Professor  Gwkne. 

103.  English  History. — Studies  in  the  period  of  the  Puritan 
Revolution.    /.,  //.;  arrange  titnt;  (i).     Dr.  Schoolcbaft. 

103.  Seuinaky  in  Ameucan  HisTokv, — Training  in  historical 
research.  /.,  //.;  arroHge  time;  (for  undergraduate  studcnW,  2; 
(or  graduates,  s  or  more,  at  Ike  option  of  the  student  and  the  in- 
slructor).     Professor  Grezne. 

Courses  tot  to  103  are  primarily  for  graduates,  but  they  may 
also  be  taken  by  seniors  of  high  standing  who  liave  previously  taken 
two  or  more  courses  in  history. 

HORTICULTURE 

Professor  Burrill,  Professor  Blaih,  Dr.  Hottes,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr. 

Ward,  Mr.  Stubenbauch,  Mr.  Hasselbring,  Mr. 

Gleason,  Mr.  Beal. 

1.  PRiNacLES  OF  pRurr  Growing.— This  course,  which  is  de- 
signed for  all  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  deals  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  fruit  culture.  It  embraces  a  study  of 
location  with  reference  to  climate  and  markets,  planting,  soil  treat- 
ment, pruning,  protection  from  insects  and  diseases,  harvesting  and 
marketing.  Recitations,  reference  readings,  and  practical  exercises, 
/.;  Recilatiotii,  M.,  W..  F.;  6;  Laboratory.  Tu..  Th.;  6,  ?;  (s)- 
Mr.   Lloyd. 

Required:    Botany  i  or  11. 

2.  SuAU.  Fruit  CutiURi.— A  study  of  the  strawberry,  rasp- 
berry, blackberry,  dewberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  cranberry,  and 
juneberry;  each  studied  with  reference  to  history,  importance  and 
extent  of  cultivation,  soil,  location,  fertilizers,  propagation,  plant- 
ing, tillage,  pruning,  insect  enemies,  diseases,  varieties,  harvestinjf. 
marketing,  profits.  Recitations  and  reference  readings,  with  occa- 
sional practical  exercises.    //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  i;  (3).    Mr.  IjjtyD. 

Required:    Horticulture  i. 

3.  Vegetable  Gardening.— Kitchen  and  market  gardening; 
including  a  study  of  all  the  common  vegetables.  //.;  A/.,  JV.,  F.; 
i;  (s)-    Mr.  Lloyd. 

4.  Plant  Houses. — The  construction  and  management  of  plant 
houses,  with  especial  reference  to  the  growing  of  vegetables  under 
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glass.     Text-book  a.nd  laboratory  work.    I.;  Recitations,  Tu.,  Tk.; 
i;   Laboratory,  M.,  W.,  F.;   i,  ^;   (s).     Mr.   Beal. 

$.  Plant  Pbopacation.— Graftii^,  budding,  layering,  making 
cuttings,  pollination,  seedage,  etc.  Texl-book  and  laboratory  work. 
/.;  second  half;  Recitations;  section  A,  M.,  W.;  8;  section  B,  Tu., 
Th.;  8;  Laboratory;  section  A,  Tu.,  Th.,  S.;  j,  4;  section  B,  Al., 
iV.,'F.;  6,  7;  {sy,).    Mr.  Beal. 

6.  NuKSEKY  Methods. — A  study  of  some  details  of  nursery 
maiuigement  and  their  relation  to  hortlcullure  in  general.  Lecturer 
and  reference  readings.    //.;  iirst  half;  daily;  8;  (z'/i).     Mr,  Lloyli. 

Required:    Horticulture  i,  5;  Entomology  4. 

7.  SPRAYtNC. — The  theory  and  practice  of  spraying  plants,  em- 
bracing a  study  of  materials  and  methods  employed  in  the  com- 
bating of  insects  and  fungous  diseases.  Recitations,  reference  read- 
ings, and  laboratory  work.  //.;  second  half:  Recitations,  Tu..  Th,; 
6;  Laboratory,  M.,  W.,  F.;  6,  7;   (i'/i).     Mr.  Uom 

Required:     Horticulture  1;  Entomology  4;  Chemistry  I. 

8.  Obchardjng. — A  comprehensive  study  of  poraaceous  fruits: 
apple,  pear,  quince;  drupaceous  or  stone  fruits;  plum,  cherry,  peach, 
nectarine,  apricot.  Elach  fruit  studied  with  reterenee  to  the  points 
enumerated  under  2,  above.  Lectures,  text-books,  and  laboratory 
work.  /.;  Recitations,  M.,  W.,  F.;  4:  Laboratory.  Tu.,  Th.;  3.  4: 
(5).     Mr.  Stubenkauch. 

Required:     Horticulture  i. 

9.  Forestry.— This  course  embraces  a  study  of  forest  trees  an'l 
their  natural  uses,  their  distribution,  and  their  artificial  production. 
The  relations  of  forest  and  climate  are  studied,  and  the  general 
topics  of  forestry  legislation  and  economy  are  discussed.  //.,■  Tu., 
Th.;  4;  (2).    Professor  Bubrill. 

Required:     Botany  i  or  il. 

10.  Landscape  Gardening. — Ornamental  and  landscape  garden- 
ing, with  special  reference  to  the  beautifying  of  home  surrounding.^. 
Lectures  illustrated  by  means  of  lanteni  slides  and  charts,  recita- 
tions, reference  readings,  and  practical  exercises.  //.,-  M.,  W.,  F.: 
4:   (3)-     Assistant  Professor  BLAtR. 

Required:     Two  years  of  university  work,  or  special  prcpara- 

11.  Economic  Botany.— Useful  plants  and  plant  product;. 
Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  /.;  Tu..  Th.:  3:  (2).  Professor 
BosRttL. 

Required:     Regular  admission;  Botany  1  or  11. 
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12.  Evolution  of  Cultivated  Plants.— Comprising  a  study  01 
organic  evolution  and  the  modification  of  plants  by  domestication. 
/.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  3;  (3).    Assistant  Professor  Blair. 

Required:  Regular  admission ;  two  years  of  university  work,  in- 
cluding Thremmatology. 

13.  VmcuLTURZ. — A  comprehensive  study  of  the  grape  and  its 
products.    /./  fint  half;  daily;  j;  (syi).    Mr.  Stubenraucs- 

Required:    Horticulture  I,  5. 

14.  Nut  Cultuhk,"— The  cultivation  and  management  of  nut- 
bearing  trees  for  commercial  purposes.  /.;  second  half;  daily;  $! 
(gyi).     Mr.  Stubenrauch. 

Required;    Horticulture  i,  5. 

15.  Floriculture. — Amateur  and  commercial  floriculture,  in- 
cluding a  study  of  window  gardening,  and  the  growing  of  cut  flow- 
ers and  decorative  plants.    //.;  daily;  3;  (i).    Mr.  Beal. 

Required:    Horticulture  4,  5;  Botany  2. 

16.  GiNEBAL  HoRTicuLiuRE.— For  students  not  registered  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  A  course  covering  the  general  princi- 
ples and  processes  of  fruit-growing,  gardening,  floriculture,  anil 
ornamental  planting.  /.;  daily;  z;  (5).  Assistant  Professor  Blair. 
Mr.  Llovd,  and  Mr.  Beal. 

17.  CbMiiERCiAL  Horticulture. — A  course  giving  practical 
training  for  those  students  intending  to  follow  horticulture  as  a 
business.  Work  in  houses,  orchards,  and  gardens — suited  to  ability 
and  requirements  of  each  student.  Special  permission  required  for 
admission  into  this  course.  /.,  //.,"  arrange  hours;  (i-3o).  Mr. 
Llovd  and  Mr.  Beal. 

18.  Experimental  Horhculture.— A  course  for  those  intend- 
ing to  engage  in  professional  horticulture  or  experiment  station 
work.  For  advanced  students.  /.;  daily;  1;  (s).  Assistant  Protest 
sor  BLAHt. 

Required:     Regular  admission;   twenty  hours'   work   in  horti- 

19.  Special  Investigation  and  Thesis  WoRK.—Requircd  of 
candidates  for  graduation.  /.,  //.;  arrange  time;  (5  to  to).  Pro- 
fessor BuRRiLL,  Astistant  Professor  Blair,  and  Mr.  Lloyd. 
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HOUSEHOLD  SOENCE 
Professor  Bevieb  and  Miss  Beatty. 

•i.  Phinciples  of  thz  Sa.£cnon  and  Pbeparathin  of  Foot.— 
In  this  course  the  nature  and  uses  of  food,  its  chemical  composi- 
tion, and  the  changes  effected  by  heat,  cold,  or  fermentation,  ar<: 
considered.  Practical  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  selection  art- 
given  by  marketing  expeditions.  Some  of  the  processes  of  thi- 
manufacture  of  food  are  considered,  as  well  as  the  combinations 
of  different  kinds.  Knight's  Food  and  lit  Functions.  A.  demonstra- 
tion lecture,  two  laboratory  periods,  and  one  recitation  per  week. 
//.;  M..  W.,  F.;  1.  s;  (3).    Miss  BEAiry. 

Reqtitred:  Entrance  credit  in  physics;  entrance  credit  in  chem- 
istry, or  chemistry  I. 

2.  Home  Architecture  and  Sanitation.— This  course  treats 
of  the  situation,  surroundings,  and  construction  of  the  house;  tho 
hygiene  of  the  home ;  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  water  supply. 
and  drainage.  Lectures  on  house  planning,  with  exercises  in  makinij 
skeleton  plans,  are  given  by  Professor  White.  Lectures  on  sanitary 
plumbing  and  fixtures  and  internal  drainage  are  given  by  Assistant 
Professor  Mcl^ne.  Lectures,  references  and  field  work,  and  discus- 
sions.   I.;  Tu.,Th.;  i;  (s).     Professor  BcviEit. 

3.  Elementary  Home  Decobation.— This  course  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  work  of  course  2.  Lectures  on  the  evolution  of  the  house 
and  the  homes  of  primitive  peoples  are  given  by  Professor  Ricker. 
The  theory  of  color  and  its  applications  in  home  decoration  are  dis- 
cussed hy  Professor  Wells.  The  evolution  of  the  home,  some  of 
the  principles  of  home  management  and  furnishings  from  a  sanitftiy 
and  artistic  standpoint,  are  also  considered.  Lectures,  reference 
work,  and  discussions.     //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  2;  (z).     Professor  Bevier. 

4.  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition.— This  course  deals  with 
the  subjects  of  food  and  nutrition  from  the  standpoint  of  sanitary 
and  physioloRical  chemistry.  The  student  is  expected  to  make  in- 
vestigations in  the  study  of  yeasts;  various  household  applications 
of  bacteriology,  and  to  construct  dietaries  adapted  to  different  ages, 
occupations,  and  conditions.  Richard  and  Woodman'i  Air,  Water, 
and  Food;  Halliburton's  Essentials  of  Chemical  Physiology;  Gov- 
ernment Bulletins.     Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  two  laboratory  peri- 
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ods,  per  week.    /.;  M.,  W.;  3,  4;    Tu.,  TK,  F.;  3;   (s).    Professor 

Required:  Bot.  5;  Qiem.  I,  sb,  4,  5c,  ao;  S  hours  in  Botany 
or  Zoology. 

*S.  DiKTETics  AND  HousEHOLB  MANACEyKNT.— The  topics  con- 
sidered are:  (a)  Tde  principles  of  diet;  the  relation  of  food  to 
health;  the  influence  of  age,  sex,  and  occupation;  the  dietic  treat- 
ment of  certain  diseases;  principles  of  home  nursii^.  (b)  The  or- 
ganization and  care  of  the  household;  the  processes  involved  in  the 
cleaning  of  metals,  woods,  and  fabrics ;  the  use  of  disinfectants. 
//,;  M.,  W.,  F.;  5;  (3).     Miss  Beattv. 

Required:     Household  Science  I,  6. 

6.  Economic  Uses  of  Food.— This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
course  1.  Emphasis  is  put  upon  the  economic  side  of  ihe  food  ques- 
tion. The  uses  and  applications  of  preservatives  are  considered. 
/.,■  «.,  W.,  F.;  I,  2!  (3).    Miss  Beatty. 

Required:     Household  Science  I. 

7.  Textiles. — The  development  of  primitive  industries,  pro- 
duction of  fibers  used  in  textile  manufactures ;  properties  of  fibers, 
preparation,  adultei^tion,  manufacture,  /. ;  Tu, ;  5;  (i).  'Miss 
Beatty. 

8.  Personal  and  Public  Hvcibne — This  course  is  intended  to 
be  a  popular  presentation  of  the  results  of  late  investigations  in  re- 
gard to  food  and  sanitation.     /.,-  Tu.;  8;   (1).     Professor  Bevier. 

g.  Sem  IN  AS  Y.— Reports  and  discussions  upon  assigned  topics. 
For  advanced  students.    /.,  //.;  JV.;  arrange  time;  (0-     Professor 

ITAUAN 

Professor  Fairfield,  Miss  Jones, 

I.    Gkammar   and    Reading. — Grandgent's    Italian    Grammar, 

reading  of  modem  authors;  Dante's  Divina  Commedia.  outlines  of 

Italian  literature.    /.,  //.;  M.,  tf.,  F.;    arrange  time;    (3).    Miss 

Jones. 

LATIN 
Professor  Barton,  Dr.  Neville. 
I,    QcERO  AND  Pliny.— De  Amicitia  and  De  Senectule;  com- 
position based  on  the  text;  selections  from  Pliny's  letters;  Roman 
life  in  Pliny's  time.     Students  offering  nine  credits  in  Latin  for  ad- 
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mission  will  fake  this  course.     /.,  //.;  M.,   W.,   Th.,  F.;  (4).     Dr. 
Neville. 

2.  Liw.— Selections  from  the  XXL  and  XXll.  books.  Latin 
composition  based  on  the  text  Noun  and  verb  syntax,  and  facility 
ill  English  expression  are  emphasized.  /.;  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  F.;  i; 
(4).    Professor  Barton. 

3.  Terence.— Phonnio,  Roman  comedy,  Roman  Life  in  Prosn 
and  Verse.  Outlines  of  Romau  Literature.  ;/,;  M„  Tw.,  W..  F.; 
s;  (4).    Professor  Babton. 

4.  Horace  and  Catullus.— The  odes  of  Horace  and  the  lyrics 
of  Catullus.  Their  art  as  a  contribution  to  the  world's  Jbest  litera- 
'turc    /„■  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.;  7;  (4).     Professor  Barton. 

Required:    Latin  2,  3. 

5.  Horace  and  Tacitiis. — 'i'he  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace. 
Especial  reference  to  the  private  life  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  The  Agricola  of  Tacitus  as  an  example  of  finished  biog- 
raphy.   /.,■  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.;  7;  (4).  ,  Professor  Barton. 

Required:    Latin  ij.     [Not  given  in  1902-03.] 

6.  Plautus.— Five  plays.  The  development  of  the  Roman 
drama.    //.;  Tu.,  W..  Th.,  F.;  7;  (4).    Professor  Barton. 

Required:    Latin  2,  3. 

7.  The  Roman  Historians. — Readings  from  Caesar,  Sallust. 
^Livy,  Tadtus,  and  Suetonius.    The  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 

ihc  differences  of  style  and  method  of  treatii^  historical  theme.s. 
/.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  3;  (s)-    Dr.  NmriLLa. 

Required:    Latin  2,  3.     [Not  given  in  1902^)3.] 

8.  Roman  Satire  and  Epigram. — Selections  from  Juvenal  and 
Martial.  Society  in  the  first  century.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F-:  3:  (3)-  Dr. 
Neville. 

Required:    Latin  2,  3. 

9.  Teachers'  Course.- A  study  of  the  purposes  and  methods 
of  preparatory  Latin  instruction  and  the  conditions  existing  in  th<.' 
high  schoob  of  the  state.    //.;  M.,  IV.,  F.;  3;  (3).    Professor  Bak- 

lON. 

10.  Latin  Prose  Composition. — Intended  especially  for  stu- 
dents having  teaching  in  view.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  8;  (3).  Professor 
Barton. 

11.  The  Elegiac  Poets.— Tibull us,  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  /.; 
M.,  W.,  F.;  3:  (3).    Dr.  Neville.     (Not  given  in  1902-03.J 

12.  Latin  Litebatukb  in  Engush.— A  study  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Latin  Literature  in  their  English  translations.    Open  to  all 


students   except  freshmen.    //.;   M.;   S;    (i).    Professor    Babton. 
See  also  courses  m  Comparative  Literature  and  Philology. 


*A.  £leiients  of  Jurisprudence. — The  origin,  development, 
and  classification  ai  law,  followed  by  an  introduction  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Common  Law.  Text-books,  Biackstone's 
Commentaries,  Robinson's  American  /urisprudenre.  I.,  II.;  M..  W.; 
2;    (2).     Professor  Scoir. 

1.  CoKTRACTS. — Text-book,  Keener's  Cases  on  Contracts.  I., 
II.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  3;  (3).     Professor  Pickett, 

2.  Torts. — Text-book,  Ames  and  Smith's  Cases  on  Torts.  I.; 
Tu..  W.,  Th.;  4;  (3).    II.;  Tu.,  Th.,  F.;  4;  (3).    Professor  Tookb. 

3.  Real  Property, — Text-book,  Gray's  Cases  on  Property.  I.; 
M.,  W.;  i;  (2).    It.;  Tu..  Th.;  i,  (2).    Mr.  Holmes. 

4.  Common  Law  Pleading. — Text-book,  Perry's  Common  Laiv 
Pleading.    I.;  M.;  2;  (i).    11.;  M.  W.;  4;  (2).-    Professor  Drew. 

5.  Criminal  Law. — Text-book,  BeaU's  Cases  on  Criminal  Law. 
I.;  Tu.,  Th.;  1;  (2).    IL;  M.;  i;  (1).     Professor  Hughes. 

6.  Personal  Property. — Text-book,  Gray's  Cases  on  Property. 
II.;  P.:  i;  (i).    Mr.  Holmes. 

7.  Domestic  Relations.— Text-book,  Smith's  Cases  on  Law 
of  Persons.    IL;  M.,  IV.;  i;  (z).    Mr.  Holmes. 

8.  Evidence. — Text-book,  Thayer's  Cases  on  Evidence.  I.; 
M-,  F.;  2;  (2).    II.;  Tu.,  Th.;  2;  (z).    Professor  Hughes. 

9.  Sales,— Text-book,  WsWistoWs  Cases  on  Sates.  II.;  M.,  W., 
Pi  ^:  (3)-    Professor  Pickett. 

loa.  Real  Property.— Text-book,  Cray's  Cases  on  Properly. 
I.;  Tu.,  Tk.;  1;  (2).    Mr.  Holmes. 

lob.  Real  Property. — Text-book,  Gray's  Cases  on  Property. 
I.;  Tu.,  F.;  4;  (2).    Mr.  Holmes. 

ri.  Agency. — Text-book,  IVambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency.  I.: 
Tu.,  Th.;  3;  (2).    II.;  Th.;  3;  (i).     Professor  Dbzw. 
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12.  Equity.— Text-book,  Ames'  Cases  on  Equity.  /.,  //.;  M., 
W-/  3;  (^)-     Professor  Scott. 

13.  Damages.— Text-book,  Beak's  Cases  on  Damages.  I.;  Tu., 
Th.;  i;  (i).    Professor  Tooke. 

14.  Bailments  and  Carkieiis. — Text-book,  McClam's  Cases  on 
Carriers.    I.;  W.,  F.;  4;  (3).     Professor  Drew. 

15.  Bills  and  Notes.— Text-book,  Huffeufs  Negotiable  Jnstru  ■ 
ments.    /.;  Tu.,  Th.,  F.;  i;  (3).    Professor  Pickett. 

16.  Trusts.- Text-book,  Ames'  Cases  on  Trusts.  1.;  W.,  F.; 
3;  (2).    Professor  Dkew. 

17.  QatPORATioNS ;  Private  and  Municipal.  —  Text-book, 
Smith's  Cases  on  Corporations;  Smith's  Cases  on  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations. I.;  M..W.;  2:(i).  ll.;Tu..F.;  3;(2).  Professor  Tooke. 
I  his  course  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  24. 

18.  Wills.— Text-book,  Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  Vol.  4.  /.; 
Tu.,  F.;  3;  (z).    Professor  Hughes. 

19.  Partners MiP.—Text-book,  Ames'  Cases  on  Partnership. 
I.;  Tu.,  Th.;  3;  (2).     Professor  Hughes. 

30.  Equity  Plkadinc, — Text-book,  Ames'  Cases  on  Equity. 
//.,-  M.,  Th.;  3;  (2}.     Professor  Hughes. 

2J.  SuRETYSHip.—Text-book,  Amis'  Cases  on  Suretyship. 
II.;  Tu.,  Th.,  F.;  2;  (3).     Professor  Drew. 

22.  Constitutional  Law.— Text-book,  McClain's  Cases  on 
Constitutional  Law.    I.,  II.;  M„  W.;.4;  (2).    Professor  Scott. 

•23.  International  Law. — Text-book,  Snoot's  Cases  on  Inter- 
national Law.    II.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  i;  (3).    Professoi  Scott. 

24.  Municipal  Corporations. — Text-book,  Smith's  Cases  on 
Municipal  Corporations.     L;  M..  W.;  2;  (s).     II.;  Tu.,  Th.;  t;  (i). 

This  course  is  part  of  17.  It  is  open  by  itself  to  students  .>f 
the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  but  students  of  the  College  of 
Law  who  take  it  must  take  17  in  connection  with  it. 

*2S.  Practical  Conveyancing.— Text-book,  Illinois  Statutes. 
1.;  Th.;  4;  (i).    Professor  Pickett. 

26.    Moot  Court. — /.,  //.;  Sat.;  9-12  a.  m.    Mr.  Justice  Hakker. 

•27.    Roman  Law. — Text-book,  Sohm's  Institutes  of    Roman  ^. 
Law.     I..  U.;  M.,  W.,  5;  (2).     Professor  Scott. 

■    '38.    I NS uiiance.— Text-book,  Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Insurance.  \ 

II.;  Tu.,  Th.;  4;  (2).    Professor  Pickett. 

•29.  Mortgages. — Text-book,  Kirchtvhy's  Cases  on  Mortgages. 
I.;  M..  W.;  i;  (2).    Professor  Scott. 
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•3a  Ban KSUPTCX-— Text-book,  Williston't  Cases  on  Bankruptcy'. 
Professor  Pickett.     [Not  given  in  1902-03.] 

♦31.  Conflict  of  Laws— Text-book,  BiaU's  Cases  OH  ConAi^l 
of  Laws.    Professor  Scott.     [Not  given  in  1902-03.] 

•32-  QuAsi-CoNTRAcrs. — Text-book,  Keener's  Quasi-Contracls. 
Professor  Pickett.     [Not  given  in  1902-03,] 

,    LIBRARY  SCIENCE 


1.  Elementaey  Library  Economy. — Instruction  begins  with 
the  selection  of  books  and  the  placing  of  an  order,  and  follows  the 
regular  library  routine. 

The  work  of  the  order  department  is  taught  by  lectures  and 
practice.  American,  English,  French,  and  German  trade  bibliography 
is  introduced.  Instruction  in  the  accession  department  is  according 
lo  Dewey's  , Library  School  Rules.  Lectures  are  given  upon  dupli- 
cates, exchanges,  gifts,  importing,  copyright,  and  allied  topics. 

The  Dewey  decimal  classification  is  taught  by  classifying  books. 
In  the  shelf  department  Dewey's  Library  School  Rules  is  used  and 
supplemented  with  lectures.  Sample  sheif-lists  are  made  with  both 
sheets  and  cards. 

Cataloging  is  taught  according  to  Dewey's  Library  School  Rules 
and  Cutler's  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalog.  After  each  lecture 
students  are  required  to  catalog  independently  a  numuer  of  books. 
The  class  is  taught  to  modify  the  rules  to  suit  different  types  of 
libraries.  Lectures  are  given  on  forms  of  card  catalogs  and  me- 
chanical accessories.  Library  handwriting  is  practiced  in  connec- 
tion with  all  the  work. 

Instruction  is  given  on  loan  systems  and  on  binding  and  repair 

Single  lectures  are  given  on  library  associations,  library  schools. 
library  commissions,  traveling  libraries,  home  libraries,  and  library 
economy  publications,  to  acquaint  students  with  curreni  general 
library  topics.  Once  in  two  weeks  the  entire  school  examines  all 
library  publications  received  since  the  last  meeting,  and  considers 
them  in  their  relation  to  library  history,  biography,  and  administra- 
tion.   /.■;  daily;  z;  (10).    II.:  daily;  s:  (4).    Professor  Sharp. 

2.  Elementary  Reference. — Lectures  and  problems  are  given 
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on  reference  books  considered  in  groups,  such  as  indexes,  diction- 
aries, encyclopedias,  aliases,  hand-books  of  history,  hand-books  of 
generai  information,  quotations,  statistics,  etc.  Reference  lists  arc 
prepared  for  special  classes  and  for  literary  societies,  and  the  stu- 
dents have  practical  work  in  the  reference  department  of  the  libran'- 
/,,  //.;  section  A,  Tu.;  i;  section  B,  W.;  i ;  (2)-    Assistant  Professor 

MUDCE. 

3.  Selection  of  Books, — Lectures  are  given  upon  methods  and 
principles  of  selection  for  different  libraries  and  subjects,  and  typical 
books  chosen  to  illustrate  each  subject  are  discussed  in  class.  The 
Publishers'  Weekly  and  various  critical  periodicals  are  used  to  give 
students  familiarity  with  new  books.  Representative  new  books  art 
examined  and  reviewed  by  each  student  and  discussed  in  class  with 
special  reference  to  author  arid  subject  of  each  book,  its  special 
features,  probable  value  in  different  types  of  libraries,  and  the  e.^- 

"  tent  to  which  it  supplements  or  supersedes  earlier  books  on  the  same 
subject.  The  comparative  method  is  followed  wherever  possible, 
and  the  aim  of  the  course  is  to  develop  in  the  student  the  ability  to 
judge  new  books,  and  to  familiarize  him  with  some  of  the  princi- 
ples governing  the  selection  of  books  for  difTerent  purposes.  The 
course  continues  through  two  years.  In  the  senior  year  a  special' 
point  is  made  of  the  problems,  which  are  assigned  to  cover  puzzling 
ijuestions  in  book  selection.  /,,  //.;  section  A,  F.;  i;  section  B,  M.; 
i:  (i).    Assistant  Professor  Mudge.  , 

4.  Elementary  Apprentice  Work. — The  purpose  of  this  work 
is  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  minor  work  of  a  library  and 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  books  in  the  University  library.  Each 
student  is  given  practical  work  in  the  mechanical  preparation  of 
books  for  the  shelves,  and  in  the  copying  of  minor  library  records 
assigned  as  practice  in  library  handwriting. 

The  care  of  the  books  in  the  stacks,  including  the  reading  of 
shelves,  is  assigned  to  the  students,  who  arc  thus  brought  in  contact 
with  the  books.  Upon  the  completion  of  a  class  study,  practical 
work  upon  this  study  is  assigned  to  such  students  as  arc  capable  of 
doing  independent  work.  The  work  is  all  done  under  the  direction 
of  an  instructor.    /.;  daily;  3;  (z),    I!.;  daily:  3!  (S).    Miss  Mann. 

Required:     Library  I,  2. 

5.  Advancel  Library  Economy.— Advanced  principles  of  class! 
(icalion  and  cataloging  are  studied  by  a  comparison  of  systems.  Thu 
class  discusses  questions  affecting  the  founding  and  govenlmcnt  of 
libraries,   library   legislation,   library   architecture,    library   adminis- 
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tration,  and  current  problems  in  public  and  college  library  work. 
I.;  M.;  3.    II.;  M.,  W.;  3;  (s).    Professor  Shakp  and  Miss  Mann. 
Required:    Library  4. 

6.  Bibliography. — Professors  in  the  University  lecture  an  prin- 
ciples of  selection  of  books  in  their  specialties,  with  suggestions  as 
to  most  important  works.  Students  examine  the  books  referred  to, 
and  test  their  familiarity  with  them  by  frequent  problems  and  qui?Kes. 
/.,  //.;  7a.,  F.;  3;  (z).    Professor  Sharp. 

7.  History  of  Libraries. — This  course  comprises  an  account  of 
ihe  foundation  and  development  of  the  leading  ancient,  mediaeval, 
and  modern  libraries,  special  importance  being  attached  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  library  movement  in  the  United  States.  Libraries  are 
studied  by  types  and  by  countries,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
relation  between  the  social,  intellectual,  and  political  movements  in 
each  country  and  the  growth  of  libraries.  Prominence  is  also,  given 
to  library  legislation  in  the  United  States.  /.;  W.;  i;  (2).  Miss 
SlUFSOH. 

8.  Advanced  Reference. — This  course  takes  up  transactions  of 
societies  and  other  advanced  reference  books.  A  report  on  current 
events  is  introduced  as  a  practical  feature  of  reference  work.  //.; 
Th.;  (1).    Assistant  Professor  Mudce. 

Required:    Library  i,  2. 

g.  BooK-iiAKiNG, — This  course  includes  the  history  of  the  in- 
vention of  printing  and  of  its  introduction  into  the  various  countries 
of  Europe.  It  comprises  also  a  survey  of  the  art  and  development 
of  binding,  the  principles  of  book  illustration,  with  some  account  of 
printers'  marks  and  of  American  and  foreign  book-plates.  As  in 
Library  7,  the  work  is  based  upon  historical  methods,  each  special 
subject  being  treated  as  a  phase  of  social  development.  II.;  IV.; 
i;  (i).     Professor  Sharp  and  Miss  Simpson. 

10.  Advanced  Apprentice  WoRK.^This  consists  of  independ- 
ent technical  work  in  the  University  library  and  of  public  library 
work  in  Champaign,  averaging  two  hours  a  day  through  the  year. 
Seniors  revise  junior  cataloging  for  review,  and  they  classify  and 
catalog  new  books,  and  have  regular  assignments  at  the  reference 
desk.  They  also  have  juniors  assigned  to  them  as  assistants  to  te.it 
their  executive  ability.     /.,  //,;  daily;  4;  (5).     Miss  Mann. 

Required:     Library  4. 

11.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  for 
graduation.  This  must  be  on  some  library  topic,  and  must  rcpre- 
stnt  original  research.     An  original  bibliography,  instead  of  a  thesis, 
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nay  be  presented  upon  the  approval  of  the  director.    /.;   arrange 
time;  (i).     II.;  arrange  time;  (3).     Professor  Shaei-. 

12,  Genekal  Refekbnce. — This  course  is  offered  to  all  students 
of  the  University  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  ordinary 
reference  books.  It  comprises  lectures  on  the  catalog,  classification, 
the  reference- room,  the  reading-room,  and  groups  of  books,  such 
as  indexes,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  atlases,  hand-books  of  general 
information,  hand-books  of  history,  statistics,  quotations,  etc.  /. ; 
M.;  6:30  p.  m.;  (i).    Professor  Shasf. 

13.  Public  Documents. — The  publications  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
government  are  carefully  studied  both  for  their  value  as  reference 
books  and  for  the  correct  methods  of  cataloging.  Methods  of  print- 
ing and  distribution,  and  important  indexes,  both  general  and  spe- 
cial, are  carefully  considered.  The  important  publications  of  each 
executive  department  of  the  government  are  taken  up  and  various 
editions  in  which  these  appear  are  noted.  Practical  reference  ques- 
tions are  given  to  familiarize  students  with  the  books,  and  a  sample 
catalog  is  made  illustrating  the  various  principles.  The  rules  fol- 
lowed in  this  work  are  carefully  compiled  by  each  student.  /.;  W.: 
7-S;  (i).    Miss  Mann. 

Required:    Library  i,  2. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  SiIattuck,  Associate  Professor  Townsend,  Assistant 
Professor  Short,  Mr.  Milne,  Mr.  Ponzer,  Mr.  Coar,  Miss  White. 
and  Mr.  Smith, 

1.  Advanced  Algebra. — This  course  is  offered  for  those  stu~ 
dents  who  wish  to  cover  in  five  hours  of  mathematical  work  the 
subject  of  college  algebra  and  that  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonom- 
etry (Math.  3).  The  course  presupposes  a  thorough  working 
knowledge  of  elementaiy  algebra  through  simultaneous  quadratics. 
Students  who  for  any  reason  have  not  had  this  Vork  recently  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  review  it  thoroughly  before  beginninj; 
ihe  course.  The  same  subjects  will  be  considered  as  in  course  2, 
but  more  briefly.    /.  or  II.;  Tu-,  Tk;  3;  (2).    Mr.  Coar. 

2.  Advanced  ALCQRA.'^This  course  is  for  those  students  who 
wish  to  cover  in  five  hours  of  mathematical  work  the  subject  of 
college  algebra  and  that  of  plane  trigonometry  (Math.  4).  A  pre- 
vious review  of  entrance  algebra  would  enable  the  student  to  do  the 

*  One  tection,  O,  will  repeat  the  work  in  Ibc  •econd  icincMer. 
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work  of  the  course  more  easily.  The  following  topics  will  be  coti* 
sidered:  Progressions,  undetermined  coefficients,  binomial  theorem, 
logarithms,  permutations  and  combinations,  probability,  and  the 
theory  of  equations,  with  special  reference  to  the  solution  of  nu- 
merical equations  of  the  third  and  fourth  degree,  SFctions  A  to  J 
are  for  engineers,  sections  J  to  0  are  for  students  of  the  College  of 
Science,  and  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts.  Section  A,  6; 
section  B,  4;  section  C,  s;  section  D,  3;  section  E,  6;  section  F,  i; 
section  G,  3;  section  H,  7;  section  I,  i;  section  J,  2;  section  K,  i; 
section  L,  4;  section  M,  7;  section  /if,  4;  section  O,  6;  (3).  Mr. 
Milne,  Mr.  Coab,  Mr.  Brenke,  Mr.  Ponzek,  Mr.  Smith  and  Miss 
White. 

3.  Plane  and  Sphehical  Trigonometry. — This  course  cover; 
the  same  ground  in  plane  trigonometry  as  course  4.  In  addition  :o 
the  work  outlined  there,  about  two-lifths  of  the  term  will  be  given  to 
developing  the  general  principles  and  applications  of  spherical  trigo- 
nometry.   /.  or  IL;  M.,  W..  F.;  3;  (3).    Mr.  Coab. 

Required:     Solid  and   Spherical  Geometry. 

4.  Plane  Thjconometry.* — The  following  topics  will  be  taken 
up,  viz. ;  Measurements  of  angles,  trigonometric  functions  and  their 
fundamental  relations,  functions  of  the  sum  and  the  difference  oi 
two  angles,  functions  of  twice  an  angle  and  of  half  an  angle,  the 
construction  and  use  of  logarithmic  tables,  solution  of  trigonometric 
equations,  the  relations  between  the  sides  of  a  triangle  and  the  func- 
tions of  its  angles,  the  solution  of  triangles.  Sections  A  to  I  are  fur 
Engineers.  Sections  J  to  O  are  for  students  of  the  College  of  Sci- 
ence and  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  Sections  A  to  N,  I.: 
section  O,  /.  or  IL;  Tu.,  Th.;  section  A,  6;  section  B,  4;  section  C. 
s;  section  D,  3;  section  E,  6-;  section  F,  i;  section  d",  3;  section  H. 
7;  section  I,  i;  section  /,  j;  section  K,  i;  section  L,  4;  section  M. 
7;  section  N,  4;  section  0,  6;  (2).  Mr.  Milne,  Mr.  Coar,  Mr. 
Brenke,  Mr.  Ponzek,  Mr.  Smith  and  Miss  White. 

6.  Analytical  Geometry. — The  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  analytical  methods  of  investigation  and  to  familiarize  him  with 
the  general  properties  of  conies,  including  a  discussion  of  the  general 
equation  of  the  second  degree  and  its  geometrical  interpretation. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  algebraic  processes  as  a 
means  of  demonstrating  geometrical  properties  of  loci.  To  this  is 
added  a  brief  course  on  the  analytical  geometry  of  three  dimensions, 
including  co-ordinate  systems  in  space,  the  relations  of  points, 
*  Dd«  Mcdsn,  O,  will  repeat  the  work  in  the  xcond  Btrnttler. 
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Straight  lines,  and  planes  in  space,  as  also  the  general  properties 
of  surfaces  of  the  second  order.  Sections  A  to  I  are  for  Engineers. 
Sections  J  and  K  are  for  students  of  the  College  of  Science  and  the 
College  of  Literature  and  Arts.  11.;  section  A,  6;  section  B, 
4;  section  C,  s;  section  D,  3;  section  E,  6;  section  F,  i;  section  C, 
3;  section  H,  7;  section  I,  1;  section  /,  4;  section  K,  2;  (5).  Mr, 
NfiLNE,  Mr.  CoAH,  Mr.  Ponzek,  Mr.  Smith  and  Miss  White. 

Required:     Mathematics  I,  3,  or  2,  4. 

7.  Differential  Calculus  for  Engineers.— Variables  and 
functions;  limits  and  infinitesimals;  differentials  and  derivatives: 
differentiation  of  explicit  functions,  implicit  functions,  and  ftinctioiis 
of  several  variables ;  derivatives  of  hisher  orders ;  successive  deriva- 
tives; developments  in  series;  maxima  and  minima  of  functions; 
indeterminate  forms;  plane  curves,  tangents,  and  normals;  asymp- 
totes, singular  points,  and  curve  tracing;  theory  of  envelopes,  of 
curvature,  of  evolutes,  and  of  involutes.  /.,*  section  A,  i;  B,  3; 
section  C,  8;  section  D,  7;  section  E,  6;  section  F,  i;  (s)-  Assist- 
ant Professor  Short  and  Mr,  Ponzer. 

Required:    Mathematics  6. 

8a.  DiFFESENTiAL  AND  Intecbal  Calculus  (Elementary  . 
course). — This  course  is  for  the  students  of  the  College  of  Science 
and  of  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  and  is  intended  as  a 
general  introduction  to  the  principles  of  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus. It  will  include  the  following  topics :  Fundamental  principles 
of  differentiation,  successive  differentiation,  development  of  func- 
tions of  a  single  variable,  indeterminate  forms,  maxima  and  minima 
of  functions  of  a  single  variable,  integration  of  standard  forms,  suc- 
cessive integration,  elementary  properties  of  definite  integrals,  etc. 
Each  topic  will  be  illustrated,  so  far  as  possible,  by  its  application 
to  geometry  and  to  elementary  problems  in  mechanics.  /,;  2;  (s). 
Associate  Professor  Townsend. 

Required:     Mathematics  6. 

8b.  DiPFEKENTiAi.  and  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  (Advanced  cour.-ie). 
— This  course  is  a  continuation  of  8a  and  is  planned  for  those  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  go  beyond  the  mere  rudiments  of  the  subject. 
Among  the  topics  to  be  considered  are  the  following:  Continuity 
of  functions  of  two  variables,  partial  differentiation,  interchange  ol 
the  order  of  differentiation,  extension  of  Taylor's  theorem,  Euler's 
theorem  for  homogenous  functions,  maxima  and  minima  of  func- 
tions of  two  variables,  differentiation  and  integration  of  infinite 
scries,  differentiation  and  integration  under  the  integral  sign,  doubk 
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integrals,  Fourier  series,  etc.  The  application  of  calculus  to  geom- 
etry and  to  mechanics,  begun  in  8a,  will  be  extended  throughout 
the  course.    /.,  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  2;  (2),    Associate  Professor  TowK- 

Required:     Mathematics  8a. 

9.  Intboral  Calculus  for  Engineers. — Elementary  forms  of 
integrations ;  integrals  immediately  reducible  to  the  elementary 
forms;  integration  by  rational  transformations;  integration  of  irra- 
tional algebraic  differentials ;  integration  of  transcendent  functions ; 
definite  integrals;  successive  integration;  differentiation  under  the 
sign  of  integration ;  integration  by  means  of  differentiating  known 
integrals;  double  integrals;  triple  and  multiple  integrals;  product 
of  two  definite  integrals. 

Rectification  and  quadrature ;  the  parabola,  the  ellipse,  the  cy- 
cloid, the  Archimedean  spiral,  the  logarithmic  spiral,  the  limniseate. 
quadrature  of  surfaces  of  revolution  and  of  surfaces  in  general ; 
Ctibature  of  volumes;  the  sphere,  the  pyramid,  the  ellipsoid,  any 
solid  of  revolution,  and  of  volumes  in  general.  //.;  daily;  sec- 
lion  A,  i;  seclioH  B.  3;  section  C,  H;  section  D,  7:  section  E,  d; 
section  F,  i;  (s).    Assistant  Professor  Shcrt  and  Mr,  Ponzeb. 

Required:     Mathematics  7. 

to.  Theobv  or  Equations.? — The  development  of  the  general 
properties  of  equations;  relations  of  the  roots  and  the  coefficients  of 
an  equation,  with  applications  to  symmetric  functions ;  transforma- 
tion of  equations;  solution  of  reciprocal  and  binomial  equations; 
algebraic  solution  of  cubics  and  biquadratics;  properties  of  derivcl 
functions:  the  limits  and  separation  of  the  roots  of  equations;  the 
solution  of  numerical  equations  of  the  ninth  degree.  //.;  M.,  W.,  P.: 
i;  (3),     Associate  Professor  Townsend. 

Required:     Mathematics  2,  4  or  1,  3,  6, 

11.  Theory  of  Determinants.* — The  origin  and  notation  of 
determinants,  properties  of  determinants,  determinant  minors,  mul- 
tiplication of  determinants,  determinants  of  compound  systems,  de- 
terminants of  special  forms— Jacob ians,  Hessians,  Wronskians — with 
applications  to  algebra,  including  linear  transformations,  and  to 
analytic    geometry.    U.;  Tn.,  Th.;  i;  (2).    Mr.  Milne. 

Required:     Mathematics  8a,   10. 

12.  Theory  of  Invariants. — The  course  will  cover  the  general 
development  of  the  theory  of  invariants,  both  from  the  geometric 
and   from   the   algebraic   side.      Applications   of   invariants   will   be 

*  In    iqoZ'Dj  ihis  aubjcct  will  hr  offered  euli  Kmeiter. 
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made  to  systems  of  conies  and  to  higher  plane  curves.  Lectures 
with  collateral  reading.  /. ,'  M.,  W.,  F.;  arrange  lime;  (3).  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Townsend. 

Required:     Mathematics  8b,  11. 

13.  Theory  of  Functions. — This  course  is  intended  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  done  in  calculus  (Math.  8a,  S))  and  will  cover 
the  general  theory  of  functions  of  real  as  well  as  of  complex  vari- 
bles.  By  way  of  introduction  considerable  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  development  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  analysis,  includ- 
ing rational  and  irrational  numbers,  mengelehre,  sii^le  and  double 
limits.  These  will  be  applied  to  the  study  of  the  continuity  uid 
discontinuity 'of  functions  of  one  and  of  two  real  variables  as  well, 
as  questions  of  uniform  convergence,  existence  of  derivatives,  con- 
densation of  singularities,  definite  integrals,  etc.  In  complex  vari- 
ables, the  same  questions  will  again  be  studied  covering  the  genera.! 
theory  of  the  analytic  function  from  Ijoth  the  Riemann  and  the 
Weierstrass  point  of  view.  /.,  //.;  M.,  W.,  F,;  S;  (3).  Associate 
Professor  Townsend. 

Required:     Mathematics  Sa,  8b  (or  ?,  9),  10. 

14.  Method  of  Least  Sbuares. — The  object  of  this  course  is 
to  present  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  subject  in  a  manner  so 
plain  as  to  render  them  Intelligible  and  useful  to  students  of  astron- 
omy and  engineering.  The  following  subjects  will  be  studied:  Law 
of  probability  and  error,  adjustment  of  observations,  precision  of 
observations,  independent  and  conditioned  observations,  etc.  /.; 
Til.,  Th.;  4;  (z).    Mr.  Brwjke. 

Required:     Mathematics  8a,  or  g. 

15.  Seminarv  and  Thesis.—/.,  //.;  Tu.,  Th.:  S;  (2).  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Townsend. 

16.  Differential  Equations,— This  subject  is  designed  (or 
students  in  the  courses  of  engineering  and  of  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy. It  will  embrace  the  following  topics;  General  linear  equa- 
tions with  constant  coefficients.  Special  forms  of  difFcrential  equations 
of  higher  order,  integration  in  series,  etc.  /.;  M.,  W.,  P.;  4:  (3). 
Professor  Shattuck. 

Required:     Mathematics  8a,  or  9. 

17.  Analvtical  Geometry  of  Space.— -A  general  review  will 
be  given  of  the  position  of  the  plane  and  the  right  line  in  space  and 
the  more  general  properties  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree.  To 
this  will  he  added  the  classification  and  special  properties  of  quad- 
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ratics,  and  a  brief  introduction  to  the  theory  of  surfaces  in  generaL 
//,;  M.,  W.,  F.;  7;  (3).    Associate  Professor  Townsend, 

Required:     Mathematics  8a   (or  7},  11, 

I&  HlGHES  Flake  Cijrves. — This  course  is  designed  to  cover 
the  general  theory  of  algebraic  curves,  together  with  the  application 
of  the  theory  of  invariants  to  higher  plane  curves.  Special  study 
will  be  made  of  curves  of  the  third  and  fourth  order.  /.;  M.,  W , 
^■:  B;  (3)'    Associate  Professor  Townsend. 

Rehired:    Mathematics  12. 

30.  Calculus  of  Variations. — This  course  has  for  its  aim 
merely  to  acquaint  the  student  with  those  elements  of  the  science 
which  are  most  needed  in  the  study  of  the  higher  subjects  of  mathe- 
matical astronomy  and  physics.  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  4;  (3).  Professor 
Shattuck. 

Required:     Mathematics  11,  16. 

21.  Spherical  Harm  on- res.— In  this  course,  a  thorough  study 
is  made  of  so  much  of  this  subject  as  is  of  interest  to  an  astrono- 
mer. It  is  introdiiced  by  a  short  course  of  lectures  and  study  of  cer- 
tain trigonometric  series.  Fourier's  Theorem  for  developing  any 
function  of  a  variable  in  a  series  proceeding  in  sines  and  cosines  of 
multiples  of  the  variable  is  derived  and  the  limitations  of  its  validity 
investigated.  This  is  followed  by  the  study  of  Lagrange's,  Laplace's, 
and  Lamp's  functions  and  their  applications  to  astronomical  and 
physical  problems.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  (S;  (3}.  Associate  Professor 
Townsend  or  Mr.  Bkenkz. 

Required:     Mathematics  11,  14,  16. 

23.  PoTKWTiAi.  Function.— The  potential  function  is  defined 
and  its  properties  derived  and  discussed.  The  potential  of  various 
bodies,  such  as  of  wire,  a  spherical  shell,  a  sphere,  ellipsoid  of  revo- 
lution, etc.,  ia  computed.  Poisson's  and  Laplace's  Equations  are 
derived  and  discussed.  Green's  Propositions  with  kindred  and  simi- 
lar subjects  are  handled.  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  6;  (3).  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Townsend  or  Mr.  Brenke. 

Required:    Mathematics  21, 

33.  Modern  Geouetry. — This  course  will  include  in  general  a 
consideration  of  homogeneous  coordinates,  duality,  descriptive  and 
metrical  properties  of  curves,  anharmonic  ratios,  homography,  in- 
volution, projection,  theory  of  correspondence,  etc.-  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.: 
7;  (3)-    Mr.  CoAR. 

Required:     Mathematics  8b  or  9,  11. 
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24.  Algebkaic  Surfaces. — In  this  course  will  be  considered  the 
application  of  homc^eneous  coordinates  and  the  theory  of  invariants 
to  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  and  also  the  general  theory  of  sur- 
faces, together  with  the  special  properties  of  surfaces  of  the  third 
and  fourth  order.    //.;  M.,  W..  F.;  7;  (3).    Mr.  Coab. 

Required:    Mathematics  17,  18. 

2$.  Faxtial  Diffekehtial  Equations. — It  deals  with  (he  in- 
tegration and  determination  of  the  int^ration  constants  of  sucll 
partial  differential  equations  as  arise  in  the  study  of  such  subjects 
as  the  flow  of  heat,  the  vibration  of  strings,  plates,  etc,  and  elec- 
tricity.   //.,■-  Tu.,  Th.;  i;  (i).    Associate  Professor  Townsend. 

Required:    Mathematics  Sa  or  9,  16. 

26.  Statistical  AnjusTMZNis.^This  course  is  intended  for 
students  whose  work  requires  the  handling  of  a  mass  of  data,  sta- 
tistical or  observed,  which  is  vitiated  by  the  presence  of  accidental 
errors,  in  such  a  way  as  to  deduce  the  most  probable  result  by  the 
application  of  mathematical  principles.  The.  course  will  be  found 
particularly  useful  to  students  of  economics  and  of  the  observa- 
tional sciences,  as  well  as  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  mathemat- 
ical theory  of  insurance.  For  the  convenience  of  students,  it  will 
be  given  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  may  be  taken  alone  or  in 
connection  with  the  second.  The  two  parts,  when  taken  with 
zoology  or  economics  24,  may  be  counted  as  a  five-hour  course  in 
mathematics. 

(a).  Theory  of  Statistical  Adjustments.— This  part  of  the 
course  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  following  topics :  The  gen- 
era! method  of  statistical  investigation,  the  use  and  abuse  of  the 
arithmetical  and  the  geometrical  average,  application  of  aver^es  to 
tabulation,  graphic  methods  of  deducing  the  law  of  error,  inter- 
polation, and  the  application  of  the  theory  of  probability  to  statis- 
tics.   //.;  M.,  W.;  71  (2).     Mr.  Milne. 

Required:     Mathematics  8a. 

(b).  Applications. — A  problem  course,  in  which  the  applications 
of  the  principles  developed  in  (a)  are  made  to  speci6c  problem*) 
in  economics,  biolc^ical  sciences,  Insurance,  etc.  Tliis  part  of 
the  course  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  (a).  //.;  Tk.,  p.; 
7;  (2).    Mr.  Milne. 

Required:    Mathematics  8a,  26a. 
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Professor  ■  Breckenudce,      Assisiant      Professors      Goodenough, 

Scamirr  and  Gerdtzen,  Mr.  Ouveb,  Mr.  Curtiss,  Mr. 

JoMES,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Eraser,  Mr. 

Veirs,  Mr.  ScROCGiN. 

1.  Shop  Practice. — In  the  shops  the  work,  as  far  as  possible, 
is  carried  along  the  same  lines  as  in  our  leading  commercial  shop^. 
The  exercises  are,  in  general,  chosen  from  parts  of  machines  under 
coQStruction,  and  carefully  graded  to  the  skill  of  the  sludcDt.  Be- 
ginning  with  the  care  and  use  of  the  tools  with  which  he  is  to  work, 
the  student  is  carried  through  the  various  operations  of  machine- 
shop  practice.  Following  is  an  outline  of  the  work,  thai  of  the  two 
semesters  being  subject  to  transposition. 

(a)  First  Semester,  Wood  Shop.— Primary  exercises  relating 
to  the  care  and  use  of  tools,  and  a  series  of  exercises  preparatory 
to  pattern  making  m  joint  work  and  turning. 

Pattern  and  core  box  making,  with  special  reference  to  molding. 

Second  Semester  (b)  Foundry  and  (c)  Forge  Shop. — One-half 
of  this  semester  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  management  of  the 
cupola  and  molding,  including  the  making  of  green  and  dry  sand 
cores.  One-half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  ion?  ■ 
ing  and  welding  iron  and  steel.  Special  attention  is  given  to  tem- 
pering of  lathe  and  planer  tools,  also  to  case-hardening  and  anneal- 
ing. /,,  //.;  allernatei  with  G.  E.  D.,  4  sections:  i,  j.  3,  6.  7,  S: 
(3).     Mr.  CtjRTiss,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Jones. 

2.  Shop  Practice. — First  Semester.  Instruction  in  chippiiiR, 
tiling,  and  elementary  machine  work.    Lectures. 

Second  Semester.— Instruction  in  the  various  operations  of  lathe, 
screw  machine,  planer,  drill  press,  shaper.  grinding  machine,  milling 
machine,  boring  mill,  as  well  as  filling  and  bench  work.  Lectures. 
/.,  //.;  daily;  1,  2.  3.  6,  7,  8  (divides  times  'ii-ilh  M.  E.  4):  (J'A>. 
Mr.  Frasib. 

3.  Power  Measurement. — This  is  the  beginning  of  the  work 
in  the  mechanical  engineering  laboratory,  and  is  intended  for  stu-  - 
dents  taking  the  mechanical  engineering  course.  A  study  is  made 
of  the  use  and  construction  of  the  steam  engine  indicator.  The 
measurement  of  power  developed  by  the  steam  engine  under  differ- 
ent conditions  is  made  3  prominent  part  of  the  work.  The  method 
of  applying  friction  brakes  and  measuring  transmitted  power  is 
also  taken  up.    /.;  section  A,  Tu.,  3,  4,  5;  S..  I,  i.  3:  seciimi  B. 
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Tu.,  8,  p;  W..  I,  2,  3:  $.;  section  C,  Th..  3,  4, 5;  S.,  I,  i,  3:  <i).    Mr. 
Oliver. 

Required:    Mechanical  Engineering  i.  2;  Math.  g.    ' 

4.  Elements  of  Machine  Design. — The  basis  of  this  work  is 
found  in  KUiti's  Elements  of  Machine  Design.  A  series  of  plates 
16x4a  inches  is  constructed,  covering  a  wide  range  of  machine  pans. 
By  means  of  a  large  number  of  practical  examples,  sufficient  drill 
is  obtained  in  using  rational  and  empiricai  formulas  to  enable  thi- 
student  to  make  the  calculations  required  when  designing  various 
parts  of  machines.  Theoretical  and  practical  problems  relating  to 
gearing  are  taken  up  and  worked  out  in  detail.  Instruction  in  blue 
printing  and  duplicating  is  included  in  the  course.  Kent's  Mechani- 
cal Engineer's  Pocket-book;  also  Unwin's  Machine  Design.  I.,  II. ; 
(divides  time  with  M.  E.  2}  ;  daily;  I.  2,  3,  6,  7,  8;  (^Yi).  AssisUnt 
Professor  Gchdtzen'  and  Mr.  Veibs. 

Required:     General  Engineering  Drawing  i,  2. 

5.  Mecbanisu. — This  course  includes  a  study  of  plane  motion, 
following  the  methods  of  Reuleaux,  and  a  Study  of  the  nature  and 
equivalence  of  mechanisms.  Determination  of  instantaneous  centers 
and  ,centrodes.  Determination  of  velociiies  of  important  points  ot 
familiar  mechanisms.  Construction  of  acceleration  diagrams.  The 
transmission  of  motion  in  mechanisms  by  gearing,  cams,  links,  etc 
Analysis  of  difficult  mechanisms.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to 
problems  relating  to  gearing,  steam-engine  mechanisms,  governors, 
link  motions,  valve  gears,  and  indicator  reducing  motions..  /.,'  M., 
IV.,  F.;  2,  3;  (3).     Assistant  Professor  Goodenouch. 

6.  Heat  Engines. — The  application  of  the  theory  of  thermody- 
namics to  gas  and  gasoline  engines  and  hot  air  engines.  A  study  of 
the  modem  forms  of  heat  engines.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings. 
/,;  Tu.,  Th.;  (2).    Assistant  Professor  Goodenough. 

Required:     Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  i;  Physics  i,  3. 

7.  Thehmobynamics. — The  fundamental  principles  underlyinK 
the  transformation  of  heat  into  work,  more  especially  as  exemplifi.^d 
in  the  steam  engine,  are  carefully  studied.  Considerable  attention 
is  paid  to  the  solution  of  numerous  examples,  such  as  arise  in 
steam,  air,  or  gas  engineering.  Drill  is  given  in  the  rapid  and  accu- 
rate use  of  standard  steam  ubles.  /.;  M.,  W.,  P.;  i;  (3).  Assist- 
ant Professor  Goodenouch. 

Required:  Math.  9;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  i; 
Physics  I,  3. 
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8.  Mkhakks  of  Ii£ACHiME&y.^This  is  a  study  of  the  theo- 
retical principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  hoisting  apparatus, 
ptunping  engines,  air  compressors,  fans,  blowers,  machinery  for  trans- 
mitting  power,  locomotives,  pile  drivers,  and  other  machinen'  of 
this  character.    //.;  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.;  /;  (4).    Assistant  Professor 

GOODEHOUGH. 

Rf quired:  Theoretjcal  and  Applied  Mechanics  i,  3,  3i  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  5,  7,  14. 

9.  Advanced  Designihg.— The  work  in  this  course  comes  under 
two  heads. 

Original  Design:  This  part  of  the  course  is  intended  more 
especially  to  develop  and  train  the  student's  inventive  ability.  The 
work  begins  with  simple  problems  and  extends  to  more  difficult  de- 
signs as  the  student  progresses.  The  machines  are  to  be  designed 
for  accomplishing  a  certain  prescribed  work.  Oft^n  but  a  single 
piece  is  handed  the  student,  and  a  machine  is  required  which  will. 
produce  a  given  number  of  these  pieces  per  hour. 

Advanced  Design :  .This  includes  primarily  the  design  of  heavy 
machinery,  such  as  punches,  shears,  presses,  cranes,  derricks,  etc, 
machinery  subjected  to  heavy  and  variable  stresses.  The  design  of 
attachments  to  existing  machines,  or  the  complete  design  of  some 
machine  that  can  be  built  in  the  shops,  is  often  a  part  of  this  work. 

A  large  amount  of  study  of  existing  machines  is  required.  The 
student  is  taught  to  consult  the  standard  works  on  designing,  such 
as  Unwin,  Reuleaux,  Klein,  Bach's  MaschinentUmenle,  and  Rich- 
ards. /.;  Tw.,  Th.;  t,  3,  4;  (s).  II.;  M.,  IV.,  Th.;  ^,  3,  4:  (3). 
Assistant  Professor  Gxtmzt,v. 

ReqHired:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  I,  2,  3;  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  I  to  S,  and  14. 

10.  Estimates,  Specifications,  and  Superintendence. — Cal- 
culations and  estimates  are  made  as  to  the  cost  of  machinery,  power 
plants,  boilers,  chimneys,  systems  of  piping,  engines  and  their  foun- 
dations, different  methods  of  power  transmission.  Also  forms  of 
contracts  and  specifications  are  studied.  //.;  Tu.;  2,  3;  (i).  Pro- 
fessor BSECKSNIUDGE. 

Required:     Theoretical'  and  Applied  Mechanics   I,  2,  3. 

12.  Advanced  Mechanical  Engineemkg  Laboratosy.— This 
work  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  begun  in  the  junior  year.  Ex- 
periments are  made  with  engines,  pumps,  motors,  injectors,  and 
boilers  to  determine  under  what  conditions  they  may  be  expected  to 
give  a  maximum  efliciency.    Tests  of  plants  in  the  vicinity  are  made. 
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of  which  carefully  prepared  reports  are  always  required.  The  dyna- 
mometer car  and  the  railway  test  car  described  under  the  equipment 
of  the  department  give  unexcelled  opportunities  for  experimental 
railway  engineering.  Advanced  constructive  work  in  the  shops  is 
assigned  to  groups  of  students,  in  order  to  impress  upon  them  the 
intimate  relation  existing  between  the  designing  room  and  the  shop. 
Carpenter't  Experimental  Engineering.  I.;  M.,  F.;  -1,  3,  4;  and  6, 
7,  S;  (4).  li.;  F.;  i,  2,  3;  and  6,  7,  S;  (i).  Professor  Bbicken- 
RJDGE,  Assistant  Professor  Schmidt,  and  Mr.  Oliver. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  i,  2,  3 ;  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  i  to  ?,  14- 

13.  JdECHANiCAL  ENGINEERING  LABORATtffiV.— This  is  a  labora- 
tory course  for  students  in  other  departments  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering. The  student  is  taught  to  apply  the  indicator  to  different 
engines  and  to  make  the  usual  calculations  of  horse  power  and 

.  steam  consumption  as  given  by  the  diagrams.  Correct  forms  of 
reducing  motions  are  explained.  The  reading  of  indicator  diagrams 
and  valve  setting  are  also  taught  //.;  section  A,  M.,  2,  3,  4;  Tu., 
I,  2,  3;  section  B,  M.  2,  3,  4;  Th.,  1,  2,  3;  section  C,  M.  2,  3,  4;  Th., 
<5;  7,  S;  (2).     Mr.  Oliveb. 

Required:    Mechanical  Engineering  I,  2;  Math.  7,  9. 

14.  High  Speed  Steam  Engine. — In  this  course  the  relations 
between  piston  speed,  expansion,  and  quiet  running  are  carefully 
studied.  The  student  is  given  the  problem  of  designing  an  engine 
that  will  develop  a  prescribed  maximum  and  minimum  horse  power 
and  run  smoothly  at  all  loads  within  its  range.  Each  part  of  a 
complete  engine  is  designed,  and  detailed  drawings  are  made  and 
traced,  so  that  each  member  of  the  class  may  have  a  complete  set 
of  blue  prints.  Klein's  High  Speed  Steam  Engine.  !.;  Tu.,  iV.. 
Th.;  6,  7,  S;  (3).    Professor  Bbeckenhidce, 

Required:  Mechanical  Engineering  1  to  7,  16,  17;  Theoretical 
and  Applied  Mechanics  I,  2. 

16,  Steam  Engines.— For  students  in  other  departments  of  the 
College  ot  Engineering.  A  study  of  the  details  of  steam  engines. 
Elementary  principles  of  transformation  of  heat  into  work.  Laws 
of  expansion  of  steam.  The  mechanics  of  the  steam  engine.  Valves 
and  valve  gears.  The  indicator  diagram,  condensers,  steam  jackets. 
super- heaters,  and  ijjmpound  engines.  The  Steam  Engine,  Holmes. 
I.:  section  B,  Tu.,  Th.:  i;  section  C,  .¥..  IV..  3:  section  D,  Af.,  W.. 
i:  (i).    Assislnnt  Professor  Schmidt. 

Required:     Physics   1,  3;  Mathematics  9. 
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17.  St&ak  Bou-eks. — Materials  used  in  the  construction  of  boil- 
ers. Proportions  and  strength  of  riveted  joints.  Incrustation,  ex- 
plosions, combustion,  safety  appliances,  feed  apparatus,  boiler  trials. 
Peabody  and  Miller't  Steam  Boilers.  [I.;  3  sections;  M.;  i,  z,  3: 
(i).     Assistant  Professor  Schmidt. 

Required:    Physics  1,  3I;  Mathematics  91  Chem.  I. 

iS.  Gkafbical  Statics  of  Meck  an  is  u.— Fundamental  princi- 
ples. Graphical  determination  of  the  forces  acting  at  different 
points  in  machines  used  for  hoisting,  crushing,  punching,  and  trans- 
mitting motion,  taking  into  account  the  resistances  offered  to  motion 
by  friclional  resistances.  Effect  of  sliding,  rolling,  and  journal  fric- 
tion, chain  friction,  tooth  friction,  stiffness  of  ropes  and  belts. 
Graphical  determination  of  efficiencies.  Analysis  of  stresses  in 
cranes  and  simple  trusses.  Graphical  Statics  of  Mechanism,  Herr- 
man-StnUh.  Hoskins'  Graphif  Sialics.  II.;  IV.;  6,  7.  8;  Sat.;  1. 
^1  3;  (^)-    Assistant  Professor  Goodenough. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  i,  a;  Mechanical 
Engineering  5. 

19,  SzMINARY.^Work  supplementary  to  other  studies  of  the 
senior  year.  Presentation  of  papers  on  assigned  subjects.  Contrib- 
uted papers  on  current  topics.  Discussion  of  and  criticisms  on  ne\w 
inventions.    /.;  W.;  s,  3.    II.;  6,  7;  (x).    Professor  Brbckenfidce 

20.  Shop  Pbactice  for  Speqal  Students. -—This  course  is  open 
to  those  entering  as  special  students,  as  defined  elsewhere  und';r 
"Admission."  The  work  will  be  arranged  after  consultation.  The 
work  done  does  not  count  for  a  credit  for  graduation  in  any  of  the 
technical  courses.    Arrange  time.     Mr.  Frasdi. 

ai.  Force  Shop  Practice.— This  course  is  designed  for  stu- 
dents taking  the  course  in  Agriculture.  The  work  covers  instruction 
in  forging,  such  as  will  be  of  use  to  the  practical  farmer.  The 
course  may  be  started  at  the  beginning  or  middle  of  either  semester ; 
arrange  time  at  I,  z,  3,  or  6,  7,  8;  nine  hours  a  week;  (2).  Mr, 
Jones. 

22.  Wood  Shop  Practice.— This  course  is  intended  for  students 
taking  the  course  in  Agriculture.  Students  should  arrange  with  the 
instructor  for  nine  hours'  work  each  week.  /.  or  II.;  i,  2,  3.  or 
6,  7.  S;  (3).    Mr.  Curtiss. 

23.  Steam  Engines  and  Valve  Gears.— For  students  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering.  A  study  of  the  mechanical  features  of  the 
«team  engine.  The  application  of  the  Zcimer  diagram  to  the  solu- 
tion of  valve  gear  problems.     Single  and  double  valve  gears  and 
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link  motions.  Governors  of  various  types.  The  mechanics  of  the 
steam  engine.  Effect  of  inertia  of  reciprocating  parts.  Diagram; 
of  tangential  pressure  on  the  crank  pin.  /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  g;  (i).  As- 
sistant Professor  Goodenouch. 

101.  Advanced  Machine  Design. 

102:  Graphics  and  Kinematics. 

103.  Mill  Engineering. 

104.  Steam  Engineering. 

105.  Experimental  Engineering. 

106.  Thermodynamics. 

107.  Pneumatics. 

108.  'Hydraulic  Machinery. 

109.  Mechanical  Technology. 

no.  Ttahslation  of  Technical  Engineering  Work. 

III.  Heat  Engines  and  Gas  Engineering. 

113.  Locomotive  Engineering. 

113.  Mechanical  Refrigeration. 


12a    Any  primary  offered  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 
Primary  subjects  may  be  taken  as  secondary  in  any  course  for 
the  master's  degree  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 

121.    Indexing  and  Classification  of  Engineering  Literature. 

MECHANICS,  THEORETICAL  AND  APPUED 
Professor  Talbot,  Mr.  Slocum,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
I.  Ahalvtical  Mscranics.— The  Mechanics  of  engineering, 
rather  than  that  of  astronomy  and  physics,  is  here  considered.  In 
addition  to  fixing  the  fundamental  concepts  and  demonstrating  the 
general  principles  of  equilibrium  and  motion,  application  of  prin- 
ciples and  methods  is  made  to  numerous  and  varied  engineering 
problems  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  must  discriminate  in  the 
use  of  data  and  in  the  statement  of  conditions.  As  mathematical 
processes  and  forms  express  most  readily  and  quickly  the  rules  and 
methods  for  the  solution  of  these  problems,  such  training  is  given 
with  special  care.  This  subject  requires  a  thorough  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  mathematics  preceding  it  in  the  course.  The  method*, 
of  the  calculus  are  used  whenever  prefeiable. 
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Outline  of  the  subject:  Nature  and  measure  of  force;  compo- 
sition and  resolution  of  forces;  moments;  conditions  of  equilibrium; 
resultant  of  systems  of  forces ;  center  of  gravity ;  moment  of  inertia ; 
rectilinear  and  curvilinear  motion,  and  the  relation  between  such 
motion  and  the  constraining  and  accelerating  forces ;  dynamics  ot 
a  rigid  body;  momentum  and  impact;  work,  energy,  and  power; 
mechanical  advantage.  Bowser's  Analytical  Mechanics.  I.;  Ant  14  , 
weeks;  daily;  section  A,  i;  section  C,  1;  section  D,  3;  section  E,  4; 
section    B,    i;    (4},     Professor    Talbot,    Mr.    Slocum,    and    Mr. 

MiTCBElX. 

Required:    Mathematics  9. 

2a,  b.  Resistance  of  Matzbials. — In  the  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject it  is  the  aim  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  training  in  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  mechanics  of  materials,  to  follow  with 
such  experiments  and  investigations  in  the  materials  laboratory  as 
tend  to  verify  the  experimental  laws,  and  to  add  such  problems  in 
ordinary  engineering  practice  as  will  train  the  student  in  the  use 
of  his  knowledge.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  quality  and  require- 
ments for  structural  materials. 

Outline  of  the  subject ;  Elasticity  of  materials ;  stresses  and 
strains;  experimental  laws;  working  strength  for  different  materials; 
resistance  of  pipes  and  riveted  joints;  bending  and  resisting  mo- 
ment, shear,  and  elastic  curve  of  cantilever,  simple,  restrained,  and 
continuous  beams;  column  formulas;  torsion  and  shafts;  maximum 
internal  stresses  in  beams ;  fatigue  of  metals ;  working  strength  for 
repeated  stresses;  resilience;  reliability  of  the  common  theory  of 
flexure,  as  shown  by  actual  experiment;  design  and  strength  of 
rolled  and  built  beams  and  columns;  specifications  for  materials 
and  methods  of  testing,  Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials.  I.; 
last  four  weeks;  daily;  section  A,  i;  section  B,  2;  section  C,  i; 
section  D,  3;  section  E,  4;  II.;  first  7  weeks;  Tu.,  W.,  Tk.,  F.; 
section  A,  i;  section  B,  4;  section  C,  i;  section  D,  3;  section  E,  4; 
arrange  for  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  each  week;  (3). 
Professor  Talbot,  Mr.  Slocum,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

ifeguired:    Math.  9;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  1, 

3.  HviH(Am,ics.— In  hydraulics  the  instruction  is  by  text-book 
and  laboratory  work.  The  laws  of  the  pressure  and  the  flow  of 
'water  and  its  utilization  as  motive  power  are  considered.  Experi- 
mental work  in  the  hydraulic  laboratory  gives  training  in  the  ob- 
servation and  measurement  of  pressure,  velocity,  and  flow,  and  in 
the  determination  of  experimental  coefficients. 
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Th«  subject  covers  the  followii^:  Weight  and  pressure  of 
water;  head;  center  of  pressure;  vdocity  and  discharge  through 
orifices,  weirs,  tubes,  nozzles,  pipes,  conduits,  canals,  and  rivers; 
measuremenl  of  pressure  velocity,  and  discharge;  meters  and  meas- 
urements; motors,  turbines,  and  water  wheels;  water  power.  Mer- 
riman's  Hydraulics.  II.;  last  11  weeks;  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.;  section 
A,  i;  section  B,  4;  section  C,  /;  section  D,  3;  section  E,  2;  arrange 
for  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  each  week;  (3).  Professor 
Talbot,  Mr.  Slocum,  and  Mr.  MmrBEu.. 

Required:  Mathematics  g;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechan- 
ics 3. 

4.  Appued  Mechanics. — To  be  taken  instead  of  Analytical  Me- 
chanics. The  course  of  study  and  topics  studied  will  be  nearly 
identical.  Wrighfs  Mechanics.  L;  M..  IV..  Th.,  F.;  i;  (4}.  \ss.ist- 
ant  Professor  McLame. 

Required:    Mathematics  6. 

5.  Stbekgtb  of  Matebials. — To  be  taken  instead  of  Resistance 
of  Materials.  The  course  of  study  will  be  nearly  the  same,  though 
somewhat  simplified.  lAerriman's  Mechanics  of  Materials.  II.;  At., 
W.,  F.;  3:  Th.;  4;  laboratory.  W.;  8  and  9:  (4)-  AssisUnt  Pro- 
fessor McLakb. 

Required:  Mathematics  6;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechan- 
ics 4- 

OOlTBBn    rOB    O&ASITATH 

lOi.  Analytical  Mechanics. 

102.  Resistance  of  Materials. 

103.  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Engineering. 

104.  Laboratory  of  Applied  Mechanics. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE 
Professor  pECHfer,  Mr.  Ful^ekwider,  Mr.  Post. 

1.  Theobetical  Instruction.— Infantry  drill  regulations.     For 

all  male   students.     //.;   (i).     Professor  FBCnfer. 

2.  Practical  Instruction. — Infantry. — School  of  the  soldier; 
company  and  battalion;  evolutions  of  the  regiment.  Artillery. — 
School  of  the  cannoneer  and  battery  dismounted.  Freshman  and 
sophomore  years.     /.,  //.;   (t).     Professor  Fech6t. 

3.  Theoretical  Instruction.— Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
years;  one  hour  each  week.    Drill  regulations,  military  administra- 
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tion,  field  engineering,  and  elements  of  military  science.  This  course 
is  obligatory  upon  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  odicers,  and 
open  to  others.     Professor  Fech£t. 

Authorized  text-books, — United  States  Army  Drill  Regulationj; 
United-  Stales  Army  Regulations;  Manual  of  Field  Engineering 
(Beach);  Elements  of  Military  Science  (Wagner). 

MINERALOGY 
See  Geology  5  and  6. 

MUNICIPAL  AND   SANITARY    ENGINEERING 
Professor  Talbot,  Mr.  Slocuu,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

1.  Road  Engineering. — The  value  and  importance  of  road  im- 
provement in  country  highways  and  the  best  means  of  securing  it  are 
considered,  together  with  the  principles  and  details  of  construction 
of  earth,  gravel,  and  macadam  roads.  In  city  streets,  the  methods  of 
construction,  cost,  durability,  and  desirability  of  the  various  kinds  of 
pavement,  and  the  questions  of  grades,  cross- sections,  methods  of 
assessment  of  cost,  and  methods  of  maintenance  and  cleaning  arc 
treated.  Lectures  and  Reading.  II.;  tV.;  s;  Tu..  Th.;  4;  (s).  Pro- 
fessor Bakek. 

Required:  Math.  4;  General  Engineering  Drawing  I,  z;  Civil 
Engineering  i,  2,  3,  4. 

2.  Water  Supply  Enciheebinc.' — This  subject  is  intended  to 
cover  the  principal  features  of  the  construction  of  water  works, 
including  the  tests  and  standards  of  parity  of  potable  water;  the 
choice  of  source  of  supply;  the  designing  of  the  distribution  system, 
pumps  and  pumping  machinery,  reservoirs,  and  stand-pipes.  Lfj- 
tures;  Tumeaure's  Public  Water  Supplies.  I.;  M..  Tu.,  W.,  Tk.: 
4;  arrange  jor  drafting,  12  periods;  M.,  6,  7,  8;  (4).  Professor 
Talbot  and  Mr.  Slocum. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  I,  3;  Chemistry 
I ;  Mechanical  Engineering  16. 

3.  Sewerage. — The  design  and  methods  of  construction  of 
sewerage  systems  of  cities,  including  the  following:  Sanitary  neces- 
sity of  sewerage ;  water  carriage  systems,  both  separate  and  com- 
bined; surveys  and  general  plans;  hydraulics  of  sewers;  relation  of 
rainfall  to  storm  water  flow,  and  determination  of  size  and  capacity 
of  sewers;  house  sewage  and  its  removal;  form,  size,  design,  and 
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construction  of  sewers  and  sewer  appurtenances ;  modern  methods 
of  sewage  disposal ;  estimates  and  specifications.  Lectures;  FohneWs 
Sewerage,  il.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  4;  arrange  for  drafting,  ro  periods;  M., 
i,  4i  3;  (3)-     Professor  Talbot  and  Mr.  Slocum. 

Required:   Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  1,  3;  Chemistry  i. 

5a.  Bacteriology. — For  students  in_  Municipal  Engineering. 
This  course  includes  the  identification  and  classification  of  bacteria, 
and  of  allied  organisms,  their  relations  to  health  and  to  disease, 
the  methods  of  separation  and  cultivation,  and  the  methods  of  air 
and  water  analysis.  The  laboratory  is  furnished  with  sterilizers, 
culture  ovens,  microscopes,  etc.,  and  students  have  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  do  practical  work.  This  course  follows  Civil  Engineering 
4a.    /.;  last  7  weeks;  daily;  6,  7;  (2).     Professor  Burrill. 

6.  Water  Purification,  Sewage  Disposal,  and  General  Sani- 
tation.— This  work  includes  the  consideration  of  impurities  in  water 
supplies  and  the  study  of  the  methods  and  processes  of  their  re- 
moval; the  modern  methods  of  sewage  disposal  by  filtration,  chemi- 
cal precipitation,  irrigation,  etc.,  with  a  study  of  representative  puri- 
fication plants :  garbage  collection  and  disposal ;  sanitary  restrictions 
and  regulations  and  general  sanitation.  Lectures  and  seminary  work. 
//.;  r«.,  W.,  Th.,  F.;  4;  arrange  for  drafting  period;  ($).  Profes- 
sor Talbot. 

Required:  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering  2,  3.  Sa ;  Chem- 
istry I,  3a. 

OODBSBS    POK    OBADtTATES 
TktBT  Supply   Ensliiearlac 

loi.    Tanks,  Stand-Pipes,  and  Reservoirs. 

102.  Sources  and  Requirements  of  Water  Supply  for  a  City  atid 
Removal  of  Impurities. 

103.  Water  Works  Management  and  Economics. 

104.  Pumps  and  Pumping. 

105.  General   Water  Works  Con  struct  ic:i. 

106.  Biological  and  Chemical  Examination  of  Potable  Water. 

107.  Description  of  Water  Supply  "Systems. 


111.  Sewage   Purification. 

1 12.  Sewage  Disposal  Works. 

113.  General  Sewerage  Design  and  Construction, 

114.  City  Sanitation. 

115.  IDescription  of  Sewerage  Systems. 
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ii8.    Economic  Aspect  of  Good  Roads  and  Pavements. 
1 19.    Construction  of  Roads  and  Pavements. 
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121.  '  Critical  Description  of  Engineering  Construction. 
123.    Translation  of  Technical  Engineering  Work  from  French 
or  German. 

123.  Any  Primary  in  Civil  Engineering. 

124.  Any  Primary  in  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics. 

125.  Any  Primary  in  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  or 
Electrical  E;igi  nee  ring— Secondary, 

126.  Indexing  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering  Litera- 
ture in  Engineering  Periodicals. 

MUSIC 


Course  I,  below,  will  be  counted  for  credit  toward  the  regular 
degree  for  students  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  provideil 
they  are  at  the  same  time  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Music.  Courses 
21  and  22,  following,  are  counted  for  credit  for  all  students  who 
take  them. 

1.  History  of  Music, — Lectures  on  the  development  of  music 
from  its  beginning  among  the  Greeks  to  the  present  day,  including 
ihe  rise  of  dramatic  music,  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  oratorio, 
the  evolution  and  development  of  instrumental  forms,  and  studies  in 
the  lives  of  the  composers.  Assigned  collateral  readings.  I.  anil 
II.;  arrange  lime;  it).     Mr.  ScHEi-D. 

2.  Theorv  op  Music— A  course  in  hannony  and  counterpoint 
two  hours  a  week,  in  class,  through  four  semesters.  Two  years.  I,, 
II-;  (n). 

3.  .A  course  in  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  analysis,  two  hours 
a  week,  in  class,  through  two  semesters.    I.,  11.;  (3). 

4.  A  course  in  fugue,  two  hours  a  week,  in  class,  through 
one  semester.    Richter't  Fugue.    I.;  (3). 

5.  A  course  in  canon  fugue  and  free  composition  which  may 
be  taken  at  the  same  tim«  with  the  studies  in  counterpoint  and 
fugue.  The  second,  third  and  fourth  parts  of  this  course  are  open 
only  to  advanced  students  showing  special  aptitude.    //.;  (3). 
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6.  Course  for  the  Piano. — Preparatory.  This  course  is  equiv- 
alent to  three  years'  work.  It  includes  formation  and  position  of 
fingers,  hands,  wrists,  and  arms,  properties  of  touch,  principles  of 
technique,  thorough  drill  in  scale  and  arpeggio  playing,  and  exercise* 
in  accent,  rhythm,  and  expression.     Music  used : 

(a)  First  Year.  Kohler  Practical  Method;  National  Graded 
Course.    Bk.  /.;  Kohler  Op.  151,  JO.    Miss  Mann  and  Mr.  Eisnek. 

(b)  Second  Year.  Herz'  Scales  and  Exercises,  Loeschorn 
Op.  6s,  66;  Lemoine  Op.  37;  Berltm  Op.  if,  33.  Miss  Mank 
and  Mr.  Eisneb. 

(c)  Third  Year.  Cserny  Op.  199;  Bks.  /.,  //.  Czcmy  Octave- 
Studies;  Bach,  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues;  also  easier  sonatines 
and  compositions  by  standard  composers.  Miss  Mann  and  Mr. 
ElSNEK. 

7.  Collegiate.  First  year.  Studies  in  development  of  technique 
Ciemy,  Op.  299,  Bks.  3,  4;  Mayer,  Octave  Stndies;  Cramer,  Eludes 
Jensen,  Etudes;  Bach,  Two- Voice  Inventions  and  French  Suites 
sonatas  of  Haydn  and  Mozart;  easier  Sonatas  of  Beethoven;  Songs 
Without  Words,  Mendelssohn;  compositions  (smaller  works)  of 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  Schubert,  Raff,  Grieg,  Chamiuade,  Moszkowski, 
and  others,    (10).    Professor  I-awhence  and  Mrs,  Daniels. 

8.  Second  Year.  Daily  technique;  Czerny,  Op,  740;  Pacher, 
Octave  Studies;  Bach,  Three- Voice  Inventions  and  Enghsh  Suites; 
Sonatas  and  other  compositions  of  Scarlatti,  Beethoven,  Schubert. 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Weber,  Raff,  Rubinstein,  Saint  Saens, 
Godard,  MacDowcil,  and  others,  (13).  Professor  Lawrence  and 
Mrs.  Daniels. 

9.  Third  Year.  Selections;  Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Pamassum; 
Moscheles,  Op.  ;o;  Kullak,  Seven-Octave  Studies,  Bk.  2;  Bach, 
Well-Tempered  Clavichord ;  Sonatas  and  concertos  by  Mendelssohn, 
Weber,  Beethoven,  Hummel,  etc. ;  selections  from  works  of  Bach, 
Chopin,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brassin,  Rubinstein,  Liszt,  Moszkow- 
ski, Scharwenka,  and  other  modern  composers,  (i^)-  Professor 
Lawrence. 

10.  Fourth  Year  Selections ;  Octave  Studies ;  Clementi. 
Gradus,  continued;  Bach,  Well-Tempered  Oavichord,  continued; 
Chopin,  Etudes;  Henseit.  Etudes;  Rubinstein,  Etudes;  Sonatas  by 
Beethoven,  and  concertos  and  other  compositions  by  the  great  mas- 
ters, classic  and  romantic,  both  of  the  older  and  the  more  modem 
schools.     (17).     Professor  Lawrence. 

11.  Course  for  the  Voice. — Preparatory.    This  course  varies 
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from  one  to  three  years  according  to  tiie  ability  of  the  student.  The 
placing  of  the  voice  and  proper  position  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
Randegger's  Singing.  Fifty  Concone  Studies.  Simple  songs  for 
rhythm,  accent,  and  proper  pronunciation  of  words.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brekemak. 

12.  Collegiate.  First  Year:  Voice  production,  Randegger's 
singing  continued.  25  and  15  Concone  Studies,  4D  Concone,  Songs 
of  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  and  those  of  good  modem  composers 
(ro).    Miss  Fernie  and  Mr.  Breneman. 

13.  Second  Year;  Voice  production.  Viardot-Garcia's  Hour 
of  Study.  Book  i  for  technical  work.  Twenty-four  Panofka  for 
soprano  and  tenor,  the  Songs  of  German,  French,  and  English  com- 
posers, and  simple  selections  from  operas  and  oratorios.  (13).  Miss 
Fernie  and  Mr.  Bsxnbman. 

14.  Third  Year;  Voice  production.  Viardot-Garcia's  Hour  of 
Study,  Book  II.  Bordigni's  Thirty-six  Studies  for  soprano  v  tehor, 
its  equivalent,  Sieber  or  Bordese  for  alto  or  bass.  Selections  from 
oratorios  and  from  French,  German,  and  Italian  operas.  Songs  of 
considerable  difficulty  by  German,  English,  French,  and  Italian  com- 
posers.    (17).     Miss  Febnie. 

15.  Fourth  Year ;  Voice  production.  Liitgen's  Opera-vocal- 
isen,  Book  II.  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  songs  of  alt 
standard  composers.  Solos  and  concerted  works  from  the  modern 
as  well  as  the  standard  operas  and  oratorios.     (17).     Miss  Fernie. 

16.  Course  for  the  Violin. — Preparatory.  Extending  through 
two  or  three  years.  Elementary  Studies  for  the  violin.  Technical 
exercises  for  the  bow  and  fingers  by  Schubert,  Spohr,  Mazas, 
Schoen.     Easy  solos  and  duets.     (10).     Mr.  Scheld. 

17.  ColUgiate.  First  Year:  Scale  and  Arpeggio  Studie«. 
Technic  for  bow  and  fingers.  Studies  by  Kayser,  Dout,  Singer,  and 
Mazas.     Sonatinas,  duets  and  solos.     (13).    Mr.  Scheld. 

18.  Second  Year:  Technical  Studies  through  all  positions. 
Studies  by  Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  Leonard,  Mazas.  Duets  and  solos, 
older  concertos.     Mr.  Scheld. 

19.  Third  Year :  Technical  training  in  double  scales,  and 
double  stopping.  Studies  by  Rolle,  Garinier,  Schradieck,  Mayreder, 
Vieuxtemps  and  Paganini.    (i?).    Mr.  Scheld. 

20.  Fourth  Year;  Sonatas,  solos,  duets,  trios,  and  ensemble 
playing.    Concertos  by  classical  and  modern  composers.    (17).    Mr. 

SCHXUt. 
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21.  Univessitv  Obcbestr*.— Two  hours'  rehearsal  once  a  week 
throughout  the  year.    (i).    Professor  Lawbencx. 

22.  Uhiversiiv  Choral  Society. — One  hour  rehearsal  once  a 
week  throughout  the  year.    (i).    Miss  Fernie. 

PALEONTOLOGY 
See  Geology  ib,  9. 

PHILOSOPHY 
Professor  Daniels. 

1.  Logic. — For  the  required  credit  in  philosophy,  students  may 
select-either  of  the  following  courses: 

a.  This  course  considers  the  nature  of  judgment  and  inference. 
Emphasis  is  laid  upon  practice  in  division,  definition,  forms  of  syllo- 
gism, deductive  and  inductive  fallacies.  This  course  is  recommended 
to  studetfts  who  are  interested  in  psychology  or  philosophy.  /.;  M., 
W.,  P.;  2;  (3). 

b.  Special  attention  is  given  to  fallacies  and  to  the  problems, 
grounds,  and  principles  of  induction.  The  study  is  designed  not  only 
to  direct  the  student  in  practical  reasoning  and  correct  thinking,  but 
also  to  familiarize  him  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  scientific 
investigation.  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  section  A,  1;  B,  s;  (3).  Professor 
Daniels. 

2.  Outlines  of  Philosophy.— A  general  introduction  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.    /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  t;  (3).    Professor  Daniels. 

3.  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy. — ^A  rapid  survey  is 
taken  of  the  development  of  speculative  thought,  beginning  with  the 
early  Greek  philosophers  and  continuing  through  the  medisfval 
period.  /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  3;  (i).  Professor  Daniels.  (Not  given  in 
1902-1903.] 

4.  Modern  PHtLOSOPEV.— This  course  considers  the  formation 
and  development  of  the  problems  and  conceptions  in  philosophy  from 
Descartes  to  the  present  time.  Selections  from  the  philosophical 
masterpieces  of  this  period  are  carefully  studied.  Special  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  philosophy  of  ICanl.  //.;  A/.,  W.,  F.;  3;  (3).  Pro- 
fessor Daniels. 

5.  Advanced  Philosophy. — The  seventeenth  century  phi- 
losophy. A  critical  study  of  Descartes,  Spinoia,  and  Leibnitz.  /., 
;/.;  Tu.,  Th.;  7;  (2).     Professor  Daniels. 

Requo'ed:  Two  semesters  in  Philosophy  or  Psychology.  [Not 
given  in  1902-1903.] 
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6.  Practical  Ethics,— In  this  course  those  questions  which 
bear  the  closest  relation  to  life  and  conduct  are  raised  and  discussed. 
The  duties  of  the  individual,  tbe  family,  and  the  state  are  among 
the  subjects  considered.  Special  subjects  in  social  ethics  may  be 
taken  up.  /.;  Tu.,  Tk;  i;  (2).  Professor  Daniels.  [Not  given  in 
1902-1903.] 

7.  HiSTORV  AND  Cbiticisu  OF  Ethical  Tbboubs. — A  careful 
and  historical  examination  of  the  various  types  of  ethical  theory, 
including  rational,  hedonistic,  eudemonistic,  esthetic,  and  evolutional 
ethics.  It  is  designed  to  make  the  student  as  familiar  as  the  time 
allows  with  the  writings  of  representative  men  of  the  various  schools. 
[l.;.Tv.,  Th.;  3;  (s).    Professor  Daniels. 

8.  EsiHERCs.^A  brief  history  and  a  critical  study  of  the 
various  theories  of  the  beautiful.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings. 
//.,■  Tv.,  Th.;  4;  (z).  Professor  Daniels.  [Not  given  in  19OJ- 
I90J-] 

9.  PounCAL  Ethics,  Historical  and  Applied. — A  study  of 
various  phases  of  thought  concerning  the  ethics  of  social  organiza- 
tions; theories  of  the  nature  of  the  state,  including  views  of  the 
state  of  nature,  of  natural  law  and  natural  right.  A  discussion  of 
rights  and  duties  in  relation  to  social  institutions;  international 
rights  and  duties;  the  ethics  of  diplomacy.  /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  i;  (s). 
Professor  Daniels. 

10.  Philosophic  Thought  in  English  Literature  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.— Primarily  for  students 
who  are  specializing  or  taking  major  work  in  English,  and  open  to 
senior  and  graduate  students  only:  /„  //.;  T».,  Th.;  S;  (i).  Pro- 
fessor Daniels. 

OOOKBB    roK    aBASVATSa 
loi.    The  Philosophy  op  Kant. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 


I.  Gyunasium  Practice.- Two  hours'  class-work,  or  two 
hours'  prescription  exercises,  each  week.  Required  of  freshmen. 
Mult  be  taken  with  course  3.  I.,  II.;  arrange  time;  (i).  Mr.  HuP7 
and  Mr.  Krukgnbaum. 

3.     GvuKASiuu    Practice. — Two    hours'    class-work    or  two 
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hours'  prescription  exercises.    IVilh  course  4.    /.,  II.;  arrange  time; 

(l).      Mr.    KXEIKENBAUU. 

Required:     Physical  Training  i  and  3. 

3.  Lectures.— Lectures  upon  bodily  health,  including  such  sub- 
jects as  the  bath,  sleep,  diet,  ventiUlion,  clothing,  injuries  from 
over-work  and  study,  sedentation,  tobacco,  alcohol,  improper  posture, 
etc.  Once  a  week.  Freshmen  are  required  to  attend  this  ctmrsc, 
together  vAth  coarse  J.    I.,  11.;  arrange  lime;  (s).    Mr.  Htifr. 

4.  Lectukes. — Muscular  form  and  action,  effects  of  exercise, 
causation  of  fatigue,  breathlessness,  coordination,  automatism,  de- 
formities, etc  Once  a  vieek  in  combination  with  course  2.  I.,  II.; 
arrange  time;  (i).    Mr.  Huff. 

Required:     Physical  Training  i  and  3. 

S-  Thborv  of  Physical  Training.— For  those  preparit^  as 
instructors.  Study  of  the  systems  of  gymnastics;  methods  of  teach- 
ing; class  work;  use  of  apparatus;  effects  on  body;  measurements; 
testing,  prescription.     /.,  //.;  arrange  time;   (i).     Mr.   Kseikkm- 

BAUU. 

Required:    Courses  2  and  4. 

6.  Competitive  Athletics.— History  of  games  and  sports;  gen- 
eral training ;  special  forms  and  methods  of  coaching  for  track, 
fencing,  wrestling,  boxing,  base  ball,  foot  ball,  basket  ball,  etc. 
/.,  //.;  arrange   time;   (i).     Mr.    Huff,  Mr.  Conibear,  and  Mr, 

KaZIKBMHAUM, 

Required:     Physical  Training  2  and  + 

7.  Practice.— Class  and  prescription  exercises  in  the  gymna- 
sium and  field.  Three  hours  a  iveek  throughout  the  year.  Required 
of  freshmen.     With  course  p,  3  semester  hours.     Miss  Carpenteb. 

8.  Practice.- TAre«  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  (i). 
Miss  Carpenter. 

Required:    Physical  Training  7,  9. 

9.  Hygiene.- The  same  as  physiology  6,  which  see.  Required 
of  freshmen.    With  course  7,  3  hours.    Professor  Kemp. 

PHYSICS 
Professor  Caruan,  Assistant  Professor  Sager,  Assistant  Professor 
Quick,  Mr.  Scuulz. 
1.     Gehexal   Physics.- Lectures  with  class-room  demonstra- 
tions.   The  subjects  for  the  first  semester  are  mechanics,  heat,  and 
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sound;  for  the  second  semester,  electricity  and  magnetism  and  light. 
The  course  ts  arranged  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  laboratory 
course.  Physics  3.     /.,  //.;    Lectures,  M.,  W.,  P.;  5;    Quts,  Tu. 
or  Th.;  3,  5;  (3).     Professor  Camian  and  Mr,  Schulz. 
Reguired:     Mathematics  3  or  4. 

2.  Shortek  Course  in  General  Physics. — Lectures  and  recita- 
tions on  phenomena  and  theory.  Lecturet,  Tu.  and  Tk.;  5  and  H, 
tuith  qain  hour  to  be  arranged;  (5}.  A  laboratory  course  under 
Physics  3  should  be  arranged  to  accompany  or  to  follow  this  Aiurse. 
Professor  Carman,  Assistant  Professor  Sager,  Mr.  ScuuLz, 

Required:     Mathematics  3  or  4. 

3.  Intsoduction  to  Physical  Measurements.— Laboratory  ex- 
periments running  parallel  with  lecture  coursts.  Students  in 
Physics  I  take  one  experiment  per  week  for  one  year.  Students 
having  had  or  taking  Physics  2  may  arrange  double  work  if  de- 
sired, so  as  to  take  the  course  in  one  semester.  The  experiments 
are  quantitative,  illustrative  of  lectures  and  preparatory  to  more 
advanced  laboratory  work.  /.,  //,;  3  periods  for  an  experiment; 
arrange  time;  (2).  Professor  Cabuan,  Assistant  Professor  Quick, 
Mr,  ScHULZ, 

Required:    Mathematics  3  or  4. 

4.  Electucai.  and  Magnetic  Measurements.— Recitations  and 
laboratory.  The  course  of  recitations  and  lectures  covers  the  ele- 
mentary mathematical  theory  of  electrostatics,  magnetism,  magnetic 
properties  of  iron,  electrodynamics,  and  direct,  alternating,  and  Poly- 
phase currents.  In  the  laboratory  the  usual  electrical  and  magnetic 
measurements  are  made,  the  work  running  parallel  with  the  recita- 
tion work.  /.,  //.,■  Lecture,  Tu.,  Th.;  6;  Laboratory;  arrange  time. 
Assistant  Professor  Sager. 

Required:     Physics  1,  3 ;   Mathematics  9  or  8a. 

The  following  laboratory  courses  are  offered,  to  be  taken  prefer- 
ably in  connection  with  or  following  Ihe  corresponding  courses  in 
Theoretical  Physics  6a— 6d. 

5a.  Mechanics.— A  course  in  exact  measurements  of  mass, 
length,  volume,  density,  time,  and  gravity,  using  balance,  dividing 
engine,  cathetometer,  chronograph,  etc.  /.  or  IL;  arrange  time;  (3 
or  5.)    Assistant  Professor  Sager, 

Required:     Physics  i  or  2,  and  3. 

Sb.  Light.— Measurements  of  indicesof  refraction  and  wave 
lengths,  using  the  spectrometer  with  prisms  and  grating,  the  con- 
cave grating  with  its  mountii^;  also  the  use  of  the  optical  bench 
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in  experiments  in  interference;  photometric  measaronents  and  the 
use  of  the  spectrum-photometer.  /.  or  II.;  arrange  time;  (3  or  s)- 
Assistant  Professor  Sages. 

Required:     Physics  i  or  2,  and  3. 

Sc  Electkicity  anh  Macnetisk.— A  course  of  exact  measure- 
ments of  resistance,  current,  electromotive  force,  capacity,  and  mag- 
netic quantities.  /,  or  II.;  arrange  time.  (3  or  $}.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Sagr. 

Required:    Physics  i  or  2,  and  3. 

Sd.  Electwcity  and  Heat.— A  course  of  measurements  of  re- 
sistance, current,  electromotive  force  and  electrolytic  conductivity, 
and  some  measurunents  of  specific  heat  and  thermal  capacity.  De- 
signed particularly  for  students  in  chemistry  or  general  science.  /. 
or  //.;  arrange  time;  (3  or  $)■    Assistant  Professor  Sages. 

Regnired:     Physics  I  or  2;  and  3, 

The  following  courses  of  recitations  and  lectures  on  the  elemen- 
tary mathematical  theory  of  physics  are  offered.  Physics  6a  is 
designed  to  be  the  basis  of  all  the  advanced  theoretical  work.  A 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  calculus  is  indispensable. 

6a.  Mechanics. — An  elementary  mathematical  consideration  of 
kinematics,  dynamics,  staticsr  work  and  energy,  together  with  gravi' 
tational  attraction  and  potential.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  1?;  (3).  Assistant 
Professor  Sages. 

Required:     Physics  I ;  Mathematics  9  or  83. 

6b.  Iagut.— Preston's  Light  II;  T%.,  Th.;  a;  (i).  AssisUnt 
Professor  Sages. 

Required:     Physics  6a;  Mathematics  9  or  8a. 

6c.  EijCTHiciTV  AND  Magnetism.—/.  J.  Thomson's  Elementary 
Mathematical  Theory.  II.;  M.,  W.,  /■".,■  (3).  Assistant  Professor 
Sager. 

Required:     Physics  6a;  Mathematics  9  or  8a. 

6d.  ^KKT.— Preston's  Heat.  I.;  Tu.,  Th.;  (i).  Professor 
Caruan  and  Assistant  Professor  Sages. 

Required:     Mathematics  9  or  8a. 

7.  Investigation  of  Special  Pboblems.— An  advanced  course 
in  the  laboratory  or  in  design  and  calculation,  in  continuation  of 
Physics  4,  5,  or  6.  A  special  topic  is  assigned  and  worked  out  with 
the  advice  and  direction  of  the  professor.  The  repeating;  of  some 
classic  investigation  may  be  assigned.  Among  the  recent  problems 
were  the  following  designs  of  pieces  of  apparatus  which  were  also 
constructed  and  calibrated  in  the  department :   An  inductance  with- 

Coosle 
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out  iron,  variable  continuously  from  zero  to  1.2  henry;  an  inductor 
dynamo  machine  giving  a  sine  wave;  an  exact  potentiometer  to 
measure  to  150  volts  and  also  to  150  amperes;  two  testing  tables  for 
standardizing  ammeters  and  voltmeters,  /.,  //,;  arrange  time;  (3) 
or  (s).    Professor  Cabxan  and  Assistant  Professor  Sagek. 

Required:  Two  seKiesiers  of  physics  in  advance  of  Physics  1 
and  3. 

8.  Mathematical  Physics.— Lectures  and  recitations.  The 
course  is  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  follow  for  himself  the 
leading  theoretical  articles  in  the  current  journals.  The  Mechanics 
of  the  Luminous  and  Electrical  Ether  is  the  special  topic  for  1902- 
03.    I.,  II.;  arrange  time;  (3).     Professor  Cakuan. 

Required:     Physics  6a. 

9.  Advakced  Electrical  Mkasukements.— A  course  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  calibration  of  electrical  measuring  instru- 
ments, using  the  potentiometer  and  other  standard  methods.  //.; 
arrange  titne;  (i).    Assistant  Professor  Sagxb. 

Required:     Physics  4 

10.  Investigation  and  Thesis,—/.,  //,;  arrange  lime;  (3)  or 
(5).    Professor  Caruan  and  Assistant  Professor  Sager, 

oomBu  roa  eaJLovATiB 
loi.    Advanced  Physical  Measurements  and  Investigation. 
103.    Mathematical  Physics, 

103.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  M^netism  for 
Engineers. 

PHYSIOLOGY 
Professor  Kxup,  Mr.  Stanley. 

I.  Major  Coukse. — This  course  is  founded  on  the  previous 
thorough  training  of  the  student  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  zoology. 
The  course  is  designed  primarily  to  prepare  those  taking  it  to  enter 
upon  the  study  of  medicine.  The  work  begins  with  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  tissues  in  general,  and 
later  includes  the  structure  of  the  organs  in  particular,  with  special 
relation  to  their  functions.  The  course,  together  with  courses  in 
chemistry  recommended  for  prospective  medical  students,  will  com- 
plete 3  very  thorough  study  of  physiological  chemistry,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  normal  composition  and  functions  of  the  organs  and 
excretions.  Frequent  demonstrations  in  experimental  physiology  are 
given  before  the  class,  and  the  student  is  required  to  perform  a  ntmi- 
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ber  of  such  experimeiits  under  the  inunediate  direction  of  the  in- 
structor. In  addition,  the  students,  working  in  small  groopt,  will 
be  required  to  perform  assigned  experiments,  and  to  submit  their 
records  and  data  for  examination  and  criticism.  Practical  labora- 
tory work  is  insisted  on  throughout.  /.,  //.;  daily;  3,  4;  (s).  Pro- 
fessor Kill  p. 

Required:    Physics  i,  3;  Chemistry  I,  2,  3a,  5a,  9,  gc;  Zoology  J. 

z.  Advanced  Course. — Continuation  of  Physiology  i  through  a 
second  year.  This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  get 
as  thorough  a  training  as  possible  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  who 
can  afford  to  take  the  full  science  course  at  the  University  leading 
to  the  B.S.  degree.  The  work  will  be  made  up  of  lectures,  assigned 
reading,  and  experiments  in  the  laboratory  conducted  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Course 
I  will  necessarily  give  but  a  limited  opportunity  for  such  personal 
work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Course  2  will  enable  him  to  have 
a  fair  degree  of  experience  with  methods  and  apparatus  used  in  the 
most  advanced  lines  pf  medical  study.  /„  //.;  daily  3,  4;  (i). 
Profeasor  Kewp. 

3.  Investigation  and  Thesis. — The  laboratory  of  the  physio- 
logical department  is  well  equipped  with  instruments  of  precision 
for  research  in  histology,  physiological  chemistry,  experimental 
physiology,  and  pharmacology.  Every  facility  and  encouragement, 
so  far  as  the  resources  of  the  laboratory  permit,  are  offered  to 
those  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  these  for  researches  leading 
to  theses  for  the  bachelor's,  master's,  or  doctor's  degree,  or  for  car- 
crying  on  original  work  for  publication. 

4.  Minos  Course. — This  course  is  planned  for  literary  students 
and  for  students  of  natural  science  specializing  in  other  lines.  Es- 
pecial emphasis  is  laid  upon  those  facts  that  serve  as  a  basis  for 
practical  hygiene,  and  for  helping  students  to  teach  physiology  in 
high  schools.  It  will  consist  of  lecture  demonstrations,  recitations. 
and  laboratory  work.  Students  who  have  had  chemistry  and 
zoology  in  high  schools  may  be  admitted  to  the  course  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor.     //.,■  daily;  7,  S;  (5).     Professor  Keuf. 

Required:     Chemistry   i;  Zoology   10. 

5.  Special  Physiolocy.— There  are  here  included  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  laboratory  work,  any  one  or  more  of  which  may  be  pur- 
sued  independently  of  the  others :  (a)  The  physiology  of  fooJs. 
and  digestion;  (b)    the  blood,  circulation,  and  respiration;  (c)    the 
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i,  especially  urine  analysis ;  (d)  general  physiology  of  nerve 
and  muscle;  (e)  advanced  vertebrate,  especially  human,  histology. 
This  course  may  be  taken  after  Physiology  4,  and  is  recommended 
for  those  who  wish  to  work  a  year  in  Physiology  without  having 
the  requirements  to  enter  the  class  in  Physiology  I,  It  may' also 
be  taken  for  less  than  five  credits.  Work  to  be  arranged  after  con- 
sultation with  Professor  KEMP. 

6.  Hygiene.— This  course  is  offered  to  both  men  and  women, 
and  must  be  taken  by  young  women  who  take  physical  trainit^  for 
credit.  It  is  designed  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
bodily  health  and  activity.  The  course  deals  with  those  practical 
hygienic  problems  of  everyday  life  that  are  wholly  or  in  large  part 
under  the  control  of  each  individual.  /.,-  M.;  S;  (t).  Professor 
Kkup. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Professor  Dexter  and  Assistant  Professor  Colvih. 

1.  Elementaby  Psychology. — This  course  is  intended  for  be- 
ginners in  psychology.  The  whole  field  is  covered  as  fully  as  the 
time  will  permit,  and  a  substantial  basis  is  given  for  further  studies 
in  psychology,  philosophy,  and  education.  James'  Psychology  is  used 
as  a  text.    /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  s;  (3).    Assistant  Professor  CoLViN. 

Rrquired:    At  least  one  year  of  University  work. 

2.  Introductioh  to  Psychology.— The  object  of  this  course 
is  twofold :  To  give  the  student  a  complete  though  tentative  system 
of  psychology  based  upon  the  results  of  experimental  investigation; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  him  for  further  work  in  the  subject. 
Lectures,  themes,  reading.  //,;  M.,  W.,  P.;  2;  (3).  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor CoLvm. 

Required:    At  least  one  year  of  University  work. 

3.  ExPERiuENTAL  Psychology. — The  object  of  this  course  is 
to  train  the  student  in  laboratory  methods  and  give  him  an  acquaint- 
ance with  normal  psychical  phenomena.  The  laboratory  periods  are 
devoted  to  experiments  in  sensation  and  the  time  relations  in  mental 
processes.  Lectures,  recitations,  themes,  and  laboratory  work.  Two 
lectures  weekly  and  six  hours'  laboratory  work.    /.;  Lectures,  M., 
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W.;  arrange  time  for  laboratory;  (s).    Professor  E)ixtrr  snd  Assist- 
ant Professor  CofcviN. 

Regvired:     Two  years  of  University  work. 

4.  ExPEsiMiNTAL  PsYCH<x>)Gy.— This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  3.  The  taboratoiy  method  is  continued  in  the  study  of  the 
higher  psychic  activities.  The  work  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  teacher.  //.;  Lectures,  M..  W.;  4;  arrange  time  for 
laboratory;  (j).    Assistant  Professor  Colvih. 

Required:    Two  years  of  University  work. 

5.  GsHKnc  Psychology.— It  is  the  plan  of  this  course  to  take 
up  in  their  natural  order  the  various  developmental  stages  of  tho 
human  mind  from  the  earliest  days  of  infancy.  The  more  substan- 
tial results  of  child  study  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  first  part  of  the 
course,  while  the  latter  part  is  devoted  to  the  phenomena  of  adoles- 
cence, and  the  .intellectual  problems  confronting  the  youth.  The 
development  of  the  nervous  system  and  growth  of  the  body  are 
traced  in  connection  with  the  mental  development,  and  the  critical 
periods  of  both  are  given  careful  attention.  The  aim  of  the  course 
is  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  pedagogy,  and  to  assist  the  student  in  solv- 
ii^,  from  the  standpoint  of  psychology,  the  ethical  and  social  prob- 
lems of  his  own  life.    /.;  T».,  Tk;  3;  (3).    Assistant    Professor 

COLVIN. 

Required:    Two  years  of  University  work. 

6.  CoiiPAKATivE  Psychology.— It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to 
trace  the  evolution  of  intelligence  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
nervous  system  from  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  to  that  of  man. 
The  psychology  of  the  higher  vertebrates  will  be  particularly  studied 
and  compared  with  that  of  the  child  and  adult.  The  results  of  an- 
thropology, as  far  as  they  throw  light  upon  the  problem  of  psychic 
evolution,  will  also  be  presented.  Lectures,  experiment,  and  observa- 
tion, themes  and  reports.  /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  4;  (i).  Assistant  Profes- 
sor COLTIN. 

Required:     Psychology  I  or  2. 

7.  Psychological  SKiiiifAKY,~In  this  course  for  the  coming 
year,  the  history  of  psychology  will  be  taken  up,  beginning  with 
Locke  and  continuing  down  through  its  experimental  development, 
including  the  recent  aspects  of  the  subject  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  periodical  literature  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  reports.  /., 
//.;  arrange  time;  (i).    Assistant  Professor  Coltih. 

Required:    Psychology  i  or  a. 

8.  The  Psychology  of  the  Euotions  and  tbb  Will. — This 
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course  will  consider  criticall?  the  principal  phenomena  of  volition 
and  feeling  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  intellect.  Illustra- 
tions will  be  taken  largely  from  biography,  history,  and  literature. 
Among  characters  from  history  will  be  Napoleon,  Rousseau.  Goethe, 
Byron,  and  Foe;  from  fiction,  Romeo,  Juliet,  Hamlet,  and  Macbeth. 
//.;  Tu.,  Tk.;  s;  (ah    Assistant  Professor  Colvin. 

OOnSZ   FOB   a&ADITATXB 

loi.  Research  Course. — Though  primarily  for  graduates,  this 
course  may  be  taken  by  seniors  who  give  evidence  of  suitable  prep- 
aration. If  laboratory  work,  it  must  be  preceded  by  psychology  I, 
3,  and  4.  For  other  than  a  laboratory  subject  the  required  work  wilt 
depend  upon  the  subject 

RAILWAY  ENGINEERING 
{For  instructors  see  Mechanical  Engineering.] 

1.  Locomotive  Engines.— This  work  is  a  study  of  the  con- 
structive features  of  the  locomotive  in  all  its  parts  and  of  their  rela- 
tions. The  development,  applications,  and  limitations  of  the  various 
types  and  their  special  study  with  reference  to  the  relations  between 
boiler  and  cylinder  capacity,  weight  on  drivers,  speed,  hauling  ca- 
pacity, etc.  Tendencies  in  design.  Includes  also  a  study  of  all  ac' 
cessoi;  apparatus  used  in  the  operation  of  locomotives.  /.;  Tu., 
Th.;  i;  (s).    Assistant  Professor  Schmidt. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  i;  Physics  I, 
3 ;  Mechanical  Engineering  7. 

2.  LocoMOiiVE  Engine  Design,— The  proportions  and  dimen- 
sions of  standard  locomotives  are  carefully  studied.     Calculations 

,  and  designs  relating  to  boiler  and  engine  details,  cylinder  propor- 
tions for  compound  types  of  slide,  valves,  and  valve  gears.  /.;  Tu., 
W.,  Th.;  6,  7,  8;  (3).    Professor  Bbeckenbidge. 

Required:  Mechanical  Engineering  1  to  7,  16,  17;  Theoretical 
and  Applied  Mechanics  I,  2. 

3.  Shop  Systems. — Lectures  and  readings.  Visits  of  inspec- 
tion. A  study  of  the  proceedings  of  the  societies  and  railway  clubs 
and  the  technical  press.  /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  2,  3,  4;  (i).  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor SCHVIltT. 

4.  LocoMOitVE  Road  Tests.— Arrangements  for  locomotive  road 
tests  have  been  perfected  with  several  roads  entering  Champaign 

..-.H>;jle 
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and  Urbana.  Already  five  locomotives  have  been  equipped  for  this 
work  and  tests  made  in  actual  service  conditions.  This  work  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  tbe  use  of  the  dynamometer  and  railway  test 
cars  which  are  now  at  the  service  of  the  department  This  course 
includes  also  brake  tests  and  other  laboratory  work.  /.;  M.,  F.; 
(4).    Assistant  Professor  Schuipt. 

Rehired:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  3;  Mechanical 
Engfineering  >  to  7,  14. 

5.  CoupsEssED  AiK  IN  Railway  Service.— This  will  include  a 
careful  study  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  air-brake 
system  in  detail.  The  air-brake  instruction  cars  of  the  I.  C  R.  R. 
and  the  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  make  frequent  stops  at  these  points, 
and  the  instructors  in  charge  kindly  devote  sufficient  time  to  illus- 
trate and  explain  the  operation  of  the  air-brake. 

The  use  of  compressed  air  in  shop  service  is  also  studied.    //.; 
W-;  6,  7,  S;  (s).    Assistant  Professor  Schmiot. 
Regnired:    Mechanical  Engineering  7. 

6.  Railway  Estiuates. — A  study  \>f  costs  of  materials  and 
repairs.  Forms  of  specifications  for  supplies.  Costs  of  operation 
and  maintenance  of  foreign  and  American  practice  compared.  //. ,' 
^*'-.'  ^<  3!  (')■    Professor  Beeckenbunse. 

Required:    Railway  Engineering  I  to  4. 

7.  Advanced  Desjgn inc.— Under  this  head  attention  will  be 
paid  to  detaib  of  rolling  stock,  pumps,  gas  and  oil  engines  for  water 
supply.  Special  machinery  for  repair  shop  service,  turntables,  and 
advanced  problems  relating  to  locomotive  design.  //.;  M.,  W.,  Th.; 
^.  3.  4;  (3)-    Assistant  Professor  Gbrdtzsn. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  3;  Railway  En- 
gineering I,  4. 

8.  Dynamoueteb  Cab  Tests. — Investigations  will  be  made  un-  1 
der  actual  road  conditions  relating  to  hauling  capacity  of  engines, 
train  resistance  due  to  acceleration,  grades,  curves,  and  wind  pres- 
sure. Air-brake  service  inspections.  Automatic  records  of  track 
conditions  as  to  gauge,  surface,  joints,  and  elevation  of  rails.  Tests 
at  stationary  plants  and  railway  shops  will  be  made. 

Arrangements  for  careful  and  scientific  sampling  of  fuels,  boiler 
waters,  oils,  paints,  varnishes,  and  railway  supplies  for  analysis  and 
tests  will  be  included  in  this  work.  //.;  F.;  (i).  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Schmidt. 

Required:     Railway  Engineering  4. 
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RHETORIC  AND  ORATORY 

r  Fulton,  Miss  Kyle,  Mr. 

1.  Rhetoric  and  Themes. — Required  for  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Literature  and  Arts.  Two  two-page  themes  a  week  criti- 
cised by  the  class  and  by  the  instructor.  Pearson's  English  Compo- 
sition; Cairns'  Forms  of  Discourse.  /.,  //.;  M.,  W.,  P.;  section  A, 
i;  B,  i;  C.  z;  D,  3;  E.  4;  F,  5;  G,  6;  (3).  Miss  Kyle,  Mr.  Hos- 
NSR,  and  Mr.  Scott. 

2.  Rhetoric  and  Tbeues. — Required  for  students  in  the  Col- 
leges of  Agriculture,  Science,  and  Engineering.  Two  two-page 
themes  a  week,  with  an  occasional  four-page  theme,  criticised  by 
the  class  and  by  the  instructor.  Pearson's  English  Composition; 
Cairns'  Forms  of  Discourse.  I.,  II.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  sections  A,  Bj  C, 
3;  section  D,  3;  sections  E,  F,  7;  section  G,  8;  (3).  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Fulton,  Miss  Kvle,  Mr.  Hosner,  Mr.  Rounds,  and  Mr. 
Scott. 

3.  English  CouposmoN. — Daily  themes  one  page  in  lei^h, 
with  exercises  not  to  exceed  four  pages  in  length  every  fortnight. 
All  written  work  is  criticised  by  the  instructor,  and,  if  necessary, 
is  required  to  be  rewritten.  Wendell's  English  Composition.  I., 
II.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  section  A,  3;  section  B,  4;  (4).    Professor  Clark. 

Required:    Rhetoric  and  Oratory  I  or  2. 

4a.  Argumentation. — Lectures  on  the  principles  of  argu- 
mentation. Practice  in  the  preparation  of  briefs  and  forenslcs.  De- 
bates in  class,  with  criticism  upon  delivery.  During  the  semester 
each  student  will  write  two  briefs  and  two  iorensics,  which  are  in- 
'  tended  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  analysis,  evidence,  constructive 
argument,  refutation,  and  persuasion.  Alden,  The  Art  of  Debate. 
I.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  4;  (3).    Mr.  Rounds. 

Required:     Rhetoric  and  Oratory  i  or  3. 

4b.  Exposition.— Practice  in  the  preparation  of  formal  ad- 
dresses; study  and  analysis  of  modem  orations,  with  the  object  of 
understandit^  their  general  structure ;  criticism  and  suggestion  re- 
garding sequence,  emphasis,  climax,  and  illustration.  //,;  JM.,  W., 
F.;  4;  (3)-    Mr.  Rounps. 

Required:    Rhetoric  and  Oratory  1  or  2. 

5.  Oral  Discussion. — Discussion  without  notes  of  present  day 
economic  and  political  subjects;  criticism  of  form,  delivery,  and 
subject-matter.     Designed  to  secure  ease,  precision,  alertness,  and 
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independence  in  informal  discussion.  Adapted  to  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents who  have  had  experience  in  public  speaking.  /.,  //.;  Th.;  8: 
(i).    Mr.  Rounds. 

Required;    Rhetoric  and  Oratory  i  or  2. 

6a,  English  Composition  (Advanced  Course).— Two  three- 
page  exercises  a  week  and  four  long  themes  a  semester.  Written 
criticism  of  themes  by  both  students  and  instructor ;  all  long  themes 
to  be  rewritten  after  criticism.  Bates's  Talks  on  WnHng  EHglish. 
I.;  M;  W.,  F.;  i;  (3).    Assistant  Professor  Fulton. 

6b.  English  Composition  and  Litekature. — The  study  of 
rhetorical  principles,  as  seen  in  literary  masterpieces.  Rhetorical 
analysis  of  the  essays  of  Swift,  Lamb,  Newman,  Arnold,  and  others. 
Two  three-page  themes  a  week  and  two  long  exercises  a  semester. 
//.,'  M.,  W;  F.;  2-,  (3).    Assistant  Professor  Fulton. 

Required:    Rhetoric  and  Oratory  1  and  3. 

7a.  Public  Speaking. — A  course  for  practical  training  in  pub- 
lic speaking,  beginning  with  the  recitation  of  simple  narrative  and 
descriptive  selections  and  proceeding  with  more  difficult  extracts 
from  orations,  according  to  individual  ability.  The  object  is  to  se- 
cure naturalness  in  form  and  directness  in  delivery.  Criticism  and 
instruction  regarding  position,  enunciation,  volume,  infection,  and 
gesture.  The  number  admitted  to  this  course  it  limited  to  thirty- 
six.    I.;  sections  on  M.,  Tu.,  and  F.;  7;  (1).    Mr.  Rounds. 

?b.  Public  Speaking.— Same  as  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  7a,  be- 
ginning with  the  second  semester.  This  course  is  not  open  to  those 
who  have  taken  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  7a.  //.;  section  A,  M;  sec- 
tion B,  Til.;  section  C,  F.;  7;  (i).    Mr.  Rounds. 

8.  Seminaby. — Methods  of  teaching  English  composition.  Open 
to  senior  and  graduate  students.  /.  or  It.;  W.;  arrange  time;  (i). 
Assistant  Professor  Fulton. 

9.  Dkahatic  Reading. — Lectures ;  declamation  of  extracts  from 
Shakespere;  Macbeth,  Othello.  Julius  Caesar,  Hamlet,  and  Merchant 
of  Venice  read  in  class.     /„  //.;  Tn.,  Th.;  j;  (2).     Mr.  Rounds. 

SdaOLOGY 
See  Economics  17. 

SPANISH 
Professor  Fairfield, 
I.     GsAUUAB  AND     Reading. — Edgren's     Spanish     Grammar; 
Knapp's  Spanish  Readings;  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote;  outlines  of 
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I.,  II.;  M.,  W.,  P.;  arrange  time;  (3).    Pro- 


THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED  MECHANICS 
See  Mechanics  (p.  256). 

THREMMATOLOGY 
Professor  Davenport. 

I.  Appued  Evolution. — The  principles  of  evolution  as  applied 
to  the  improvement  oE  domesticated  animals  and  plants.  Variation, 
its  extent  and  causes.  Selection  and  its  effect  in  changing  type, 
as  illustrated  both  in  nature  and  in  domestication.  The  nature  of 
heredity  and  the  manner  of  its  operation  under  the  influence  of  en- 
vironment. Reflex  action,  habit,  and  instincl.  as  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters.  The  origin,  cor- 
relation, and  disappearance  of  characters.  The  laws  of  frequency 
and  regression  as  bearing  upon  achievements  that  may  be  confidently 
expected.    /.,'  daily;  4;  (5).     Professor  Davenport. 

a.    Investigation  and  Thesis.    /.  or  II.;  (5}.    Professor  Dav- 

ENPOKT. 

Required:    Two  years  of  University  work, 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE 
Professor  McTntosu. 

1,  Anatomy  akd  Physiology.— The  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  domestic  animals,  diseases  of  the  bony  structure  and  lameness. 
The  iiisti;uction  is  given  by  lectures  aided  by  demonstrations  with 
use  of  skeletons,  and  of  other  apparatus,  as  follows:  Dr.  Auzoux's 
complete  model  of  the  horse,  which  is  in  ninety-seven  pieces  and 
exhibits  3,000  details  of  structure;  papier-vtache  model  of  the  horse's 
foot ;  the  teeth  of  the  horse ;  and  dissections  of  animals.  This  work 
is  supplemented  with  the  study  of  text-books.  Sirangeway's  Vete- 
rinary Anatomy,  Mills's  Animal  Physiology,  and  Diseases  of  Horses 
and  Cattle.    I.,  II.;  daily;  4;  (j).     Professor  McIntosh. 

2.  Vetejonaby  Materia  Medica.— This  subject,  which,  treats 
of  the  agents  for  the  cure  of  disease  or  injury,  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health  among  domestic  animals,  is  taught  by  lectures  and 
text-boidcs,  illustrated  by  specimens  of  the  drugs  used  in  veterinary 
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practice.     The  compounding  of  medicines  also  receiv 
Text-book,  Finiay  Dun't  Veterinary  Materia  Mediea.  I.,  II.;  dotty: 
3;  ($)■    Professor  McIntose. 

~  3,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery.— This  subject  is  taught  by  lectures  and  text-books  on  the  dis- 
eases of  domestic  animals,  and  is  illustrated  with  specimens  of  mor- 
bid anatomy  and  by  observations  and  practice  at  the  free  clinics. 
The  latter  are  held  at  the  Veterinary  Infirmary  once  a  week.  The 
students  assist  in  the  operations,  and  thus  obtain  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  Dissections  and  post-mortem  examinations  are 
made  as  cases  present  themselves.  Text-books,  Diseases  of  Horses 
and  Cattle,  by  D.  Mcintosh,  and  Williams's  Practice  of  VetertMory 
Medicine  and  Surgery.     /.,  //.;  daily;  i;  (s).     Professor  Mclw- 

TOSH. 

ZOOLOGY 

Professor  Forbes,  Assistant  Professor  Smith,  Mr.  .McClq-lan, 
and  Mr.  Ross. 

1,  Invertebrate  Zoology.— This  coarse  is  arranged  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  teachers  of  zoology  and  to  students  who  intend  to 
take  either  a  general  or  a  spatial  course  of  some  length  in  this  sub- 
jcct  or  in  entomology.  Following  upon  zoology  10,  it  extends  some- 
what the  series  of  type  forms  presented  under  that  head,  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  a  knowledge  of  animal  development.  It  is  largely 
given,  however,  to  the  study  of  the  invertebrate  animals  commonly 
found  in  Illinois,  with  special  attentionto  their  distribution,  their 
habits,  and  their  life  histories,  and  to  the  adaptive  structures  which 
exhibit  or  determine  their  relations  to  their  environment.  Field 
work  and  its  methods  are  included  in  the  course,  and  the.organiza- 
tion  of  its  instruction  is  such  as  to  permit  some  diversity  in  the 
work  of  different  students.  //.;  lecture,  M.,  W.,  F.;  z;  laboratory, 
7  periods;  arrange  time;  (5).  Assistant  Professor  Smith  and  Mr. 
McClellan. 

Required:  Art  and  Design  i ;  an  entrance  credit  in  chemistry 
or  Chemistry  i ;  Zoology  10. 

2.  Vertebrate  Zoouxjy  and  Comparative  Anatomy.— In  the 
laboratory  work  of  this  course  principal  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  anatomy  of  Nccturus  and  to  anatomical  and  systematic  studies 
of  fishes,  birds,  and  mammals,  especial  reference  being  had  tb  thi^ 
aiiatomy  of  man.    The  more  difficult  parts  of  laboratory  technology 
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will  be  given  in  this  course,  which  will  also  contain  lectures  on  the 
general  theory  of  organic  development  as  illustrated  by  the  doctrine 
^of  the  descent  of  man.  /.;  lecture,  M.,  W^.,  F.;  4;  laboratory, 
J  periods;  arrange  time;  (s).  Assistant  Professor  "Smith  and  Mr. 
McClellam. 

Required:    The  same  as  for  Zoology  i. 

3.  Vertebbate  Embrvclocy.— This  course  begins  with  a  study 
of  the  sex  cells  and  a  fliscussion  of  theories  of  heredity,  followed 
by  a  consideration  of  the  early  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
egg.  The  formation  of  the  vertebrate  body  is  then  studied  in  tbv 
amphibian,  the  chick,  and  the  pig.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  prep- 
aration of  embryological  materia!  and  in  graphic  reconstruction  from 
serial  sections.     //.;  3,  4;  ($).     Mr.  McCleu^n. 

Required:    Zoology  2.     [Not  offered  in  1902-03.] 

4,  Advanced  Zoology. — Under  this  head  is  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  advanced  work  for  one  or  two  semesters  along 
lines  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  instructor.  It  may  in- 
clude field  and  systematic  zoology,  or  a  laboratory  course  in  mam~ 
malian  anatomy,  but  ts  otherwise  essentially  a  research  course  for 
students  specializing  in  zoology.  One  semester  of  this  course  will 
be  required  of  all  intending  to  graduate  with  a  zoological  thesis. 
If  five  or  more  students  offer  for  the  same  work  under  this  head  they 
will  receive  class  instruction,  but  otherwise  students  in  this  course 
will  commonly  be  assembled  as  a  class  only  for  seminary  work. 
From  those  taking  this  course  selection  of  student  assistants  for  the 
zoological  laboratories  will  commonly  be  made,  credit  being  given  on 
the  course  {or  such  assistance  according  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  head  of  the  department,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  college 
foculty.      /.,  //.;  arrange  time;  (5).     Assistant  Professor  Smith. 

Required:     Zoology  i,  2. 

5-    ELEMEi^TARY  ENTOMOLOGY.— (Scc  Entomology  I.) 

6.  Gbnesal  ENT0M0I.OCY. — (See  Entomology  a,  3.) 

7.  Pkactical  Entomology. — (See  Entomology  4.) 

8.  Thesis  Investigation. — Candidates  for  graduation  in  the 
College  of  Science  who  select  a  zoological  subject  as  a  thesis  are 
required  to  spend  three  hours  a  day  during  their  senior  year  in 
making  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  selected  topics.  While 
this  work  is  done  under  the  general  supervision  of  an  instructor, 
it  is  in  its  methods  and  responsibilities  essentially  original  work. 
/.,  //.;  arrange  time;  (5).  Professor  Forbes  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor SuiTii. 
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Required:  Two  years  in  zoological  courses,  including  one 
semester  oi  Zoology  4. 

g.  Teachess'  Course  in  Zoologv.— This  course  is  offered  tsfit- 
cially  to  prospective  teachers  of  zoology  in  high  schools  or  colleges. 
It  will  include  a  review  of  such  parts  of  their  earlier  work  as  are 
most  closely  related  to  their  prospective  teaching,  the  subject  being 
studied  now  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  rather  than  that  of 
the  student  merely.  Additional  work  in  t'he  field,  laboratory,  and 
library  will  be  given  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  student's  knowledge 
and  to  give  practice  in  methods  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  him.  The 
management  of  excursions,  the  collection  and  preparation  of  mate- 
rial, the  selection,  assignment,  and  management  of  subjects  for  indi- 
vidual study,  and  the  determination,  and  study  of  the  animal  forms 
of  a  restricted  locality,  are  examples  of  this  work.  High  school 
course  of  zooli^cal  study  wili  be  collected,  compared,  and  criti- 
cised, and  methods  of  management  and  instruction  in  secondary 
schools  will  be  compared  and  discussed'  with  reference  to  general 
pedagogical  theory  and  to  the  special  ends  of  the  teacher  of  zoology. 
Those  taking  the  lectures  only  will  receive  a  three-hour  credit;  those 
taking  the  field  and  laboratory  work  without  the  lectures  will  re- 
ceive a  two-hour  credit.    //.;  6,  7;  (5).     Professor  Forbes. 

Required:  Zoology  1 ;  also  Zoology  a,  or  Entomology  3,  or  Eji- 
tomology  3. 

la  Intkjductorv  Zoologv. — This  is  a  field,  laboratory,  and  lec- 
ture course,  mainly  on  the  morphology,  physiology,  and  oecology  of 
type  forms,  and  on  the  more  obvious  features  of  cytology  and  de- 
velopment. The  work  is  so  directed  as  to  lead  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  simpler  generalizations  of  zoological  theory,  and  is  intended 
especially  as  a  preparation  for  the  more  extensive  and  thorough 
work  of  courses  I  and  2.  Students  who  present  an  entrance  credit 
in  zoology  or  biology  may  take  as  a  fractional  course  those  parts 
of  this  work  not  covered  in  their  previous  study.  /.;  /,  g;  (s). 
Assistant  Professor  Smfth  and  Mr.  McClellan. 

II.  General  Zoology. — This  course  is  especially  designed  for 
students  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  who  do  not  intend 
taking  more  than  one  year's  work  in  zoology.  The  chief  aim  will 
be  to  give  such  facts  and  generalizations  of  zoological  and  biological 
science  as  are  of  the  largest  general  interest  and  concern,  and  can 
be  made  intelligible  in  a  brief  course.  The  laboratory  work  will  be 
planned  to  serve  as  a  partial  basis  for  lectures  and  reference  reading 
on  facts  and  theories  of  organic  evolution  with  the  related  topics  of 
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and  heredity.  This  course  is  not  adapted  to  sei^e  as  an 
introductory  course  in  zoology  nor  as  a  preparation  for  teaching. 
/.,  //.;  J*.,  W.;  6,  7;  d).  Assistant  Professor  Smith  and  Mr. 
McClellan. 

Required:  At  least  one  year  of  University  work.- 
13.  St.^tistical  Zoology. — This  course  is  offered  for  students 
taking  Mathematics  26.  It  includes  lectures  and  reference  reading 
on  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to  biological  problems.  Tbe 
history  of  the  development  of  this  mode  of  biological  investigation, 
the  nature  of  the  problems  to  which  it  is  applicable  and  some  of 
the  results  already  obtained  in  the  study  of  variations,  heredity,  dis- 
tribution and  phytogeny  will  be  among  the  topics  considered.  Stu- 
dents taking  this  course,  together  with  Mathematics  26b,  will  ordi- 
narily use  for  the  problems  of  the  latter  course,  zoological  data  that 
have  been  obtained  either  by  their  own  observations  or  from  other 
sources.  If  desired  the  combined  credits  of  this  course  and  Mathe- 
matics 36  may  be  counted  as  5  credits  either  in  zoology  or  in  mathc' 
matics.    //./  F.;  7;  (1  or  5),    Assistant  Professor  Smith. 

Required:  Mathematics  2,  4,  6,  8a,  and  at  least  ten*h*ours  of 
Universtty  work  in  Zoology  or  in  Zoology  and  Entomology. 

OOUSflES    FOB    SltADOAIES 

101.  Plankton  ZooLOCV.—Under  this  head  instruction  and 
practice  will  be  given  in  modem  methods  of  studying  minute  forms 
of  aquatic  life  with  the  aid  of  a  plankton  apparatus  and  laboratorj 
equipment.  This  work  will  include  both  a  qualitative  and  a  quanti- 
tative investigation  of  the  minute  zoological  contents  of  a  selected 
body  of  water,  carried  on  systematically  through  a  considerable 
period,  and  the  generalization  of  the  results  of  such  study  by  the 
methods  pecuhar  to  the  planklologist. 

102.  Fbesh-water  Ichthyology.— The  large  collections  of  fish'es 
belonging  to  the  University  and  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural 
History,  together  with  the  ichthyo logical  library  of  the  latter,  will 
be  open  to  students  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ichthy- 
ology of  a  fresh-waler  situation.  Both  qualitative  and  quanlitativi.' 
Studies  of  the  fishes  of  a  selected  body  of  water  will  be  made,  awl 
papers  will  be  written  presenting  the  results  of  personal  studies  in 
this  field. 

103.  FiiESa-WATDt  AND  TERnesTRiAL  Anneltds. — This  is  an  ap- 
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plication  of  the  methods  of  the  zoological  laboratory  to  the  study  of 
the  annelid  worms  of  the  land  and  the  inland  waters  of  North 
America.  The  description  of  genera  and  species,  practice  in  drawing; 
for  publication,  and  experimental  work  on  the  physiology  and  oecol- 
ogy  of  selected  fomis  will  be  included  in  this  course. 
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BACHELORS'  DEGREES 

The  usual  bachelors'  degrees  are  conferred  upon  those 
who  satisfactorily  complete  the  courses  of  study  described 
under  the  different  colleges  and  schools.  A  candidate  for 
a  bachelor's  degree  must  pass  in  the  subjects  marked  pre- 
scribed in  his  chosen  course,  and  must  conform  to  the 
directions  given  in  connection  with  that  course  in  regard  to 
electives.  In  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  of  Science, 
and  of  Agriculture,  credit  for  130  hours  is  required  for 
graduation.  In  the  College  of  Engineering,  in  the  College 
of  Law,  and  in  the  Schools  of  Music  and  Library  Science 
the  candidate  must  ctMnplete  the  course  of  study  as  laid 
down.  The  number  of  hours  required  includes  five  in  mili- 
tary drill  and  tactics,  and  two  in  physical  training,  for 
men,  and  three  in  physical  training  for  women.  Men  ex- 
cused from  the  military  requirements,  and  women  who  do 
not  take  courses  in  physical  training,  must  elect  in  lieu 
thereof  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  in  other  subjects. 

In  all  cases  in  which  a  thesis  is  required,*  the  subject 
must  be  announced  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember, and  the  completed  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the 
dean  of  the  proper  college  by  June  ist.  The  work  must  be 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in  whose  depart- 
ment the  subject  naturally  belongs,  and  must  be  in  the  line 
of  the  course  of  study  for  which  a  degree  is  expected.  The 
thesis  must  be  presented  upon  regulation  paper,  and  will  be 
deposited  in  the  library  of  the  University. 

I.     The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  those 

'Set  rcquiremcnti  for  graduation  in  tbe  diBerent  collegia. 
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who  complete  a  course  in  the  Collie  of  Literature  and  Arts, 
or  of  Science. 

2.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  on 
those  who  complete  a  course  in  the  College  of  Engineering, 
or  of  Agriculture,  This  degree  may  be  conferred  <mi  a 
graduate  of  the  Collie  of  Science  on  recommendation  of 
the  Faculty,  as  announced  on  p.  108.  The  name  of  the 
course  is  Inserted  in  the  diploma. 

3.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred  on 
those  who  complete  the  course  in  the  College  of  Law. 

4.  The  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  conferred  on 
those  who  complete  the  course  in  the  College  of  Medicine. 

5.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Scienra  is  con- 
ferred on  those  who  complete  the  course  in  the  School  of 
Library  Science. 

6.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  conferred  on 
those  who  complete  one  of  the  courses  in  the  School  of 
Music. 

7.  The  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  is  conferred 
on  those  who  complete  the  course  in  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

8.  The  d^;Tee  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  is  con- 
ferred on  those  who  complete  the  course  in  the  School  of 
Dentistry. 

ADVANCED  DEGREES 

No  degrees  are  given  for  study  in  absentia,  except  that 
graduates  of  this  University,  who  become  members  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  reside  elsewhere,  may  receive  a  second, 
or  master's,  degree,  upon  the  completion  of  their  courses  of 
study  within  not  less  than  three  years  of  the  date  of  regis- 
tration. Advanced  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  Senate, 
based  upon  information  furnished  by  the  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration. 
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The  second  degrees  conferred  by  this  University  a 
follows : 

Master  of  Arts,  after  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Master  of  Science,  after  Bachelor  of  Science  in  c 
in  the  colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Science. 

Master  of  Architecture,  after  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
courses  in  Architecture  and  Architectural  Engineering. 

Civil  Engineer,  after  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  course 
in  Civil  Engineering.  . 

Electrical  Engineer,  after  Bachelor  of '  Science  in  the 
course  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Mechanical  Engineer,  after  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the 
course  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  after  Graduate  in  Pharmacy. 

Graduates  of  other  colleges  and  universities  which  have 
equivalent  requirements  for  baccalaureate  degrees  may  be 
given  second  degrees  determined  in  kind  by  cotnparison  with 
the  usage  described  above. 

All  candidates  for  second  degrees  are  required  to  regis- 
ter in  the  Graduate  School;  to  conform  to  the  conditions 
outlined  under  "Admission,"  "Registration,"  and  "Exami- 
nations" {pp.  65  and  66) ;  to  pursue  an  approved  course  of 
study  for  one  academic  year  in  residence,  or,  in  the  case  of 
graduates  of  this  University,  for  three"  years  in  absentia; 
■and  to  pass  satisfactojy  examinations  upon  all  the  studies 
of  the  approved  course. 

Each  candidate  for  a  second  degree  must  present  an 
acceptable  thesis  in  the  line  of  his  major  subject  of  study. 
The  subject  of  this  thesis  must  be  announced  to  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  in 
November  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  course  is  to 
be  completed.  The  completed  thesis,  upon  regulation  paper, 
must  be  presented,  with  the  certified  approval  of  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge,  to  the  Council  of  Administration  not  later 
than  June  1st, 

The  period  of  required  study  begins  from  the  date  of 
registration  in  the  Graduate  School. 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  conferred 
upon  any  member  of  the  Graduate  School  of  not  less  than 
three  years'  standing  who  shall  have  reached  high  attain- 
ments in  scholarship,  including  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  French,  and  German  iangTiages  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  research  in  his  principal  specialty,  who  shall  have  shown 
marked  ability  in  some  line  of  literary  or  scientific  investiga- 
tion, and  shall  have  presented  a  thesis  giving  clear  indica- 
tions of  such  scholarship  and  of  such  power  of  research.  At 
least  the  first  two,  or  the  last  one,  of  the  three  years  of 
stndy  must  be  in  residence  at  the  University,  and  the  entire 
course  of  study  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  time  and  study  required  for  a  master's  degree  may 
be  included  in  the  three  years  required,  but  approval  of  a 
course  of  study  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  be  upon  the  con- 
dition that  the  candidate  is  prepared  through  his  baccalau- 
reate work,  or  otherwise,  to  enter  at  once  upon  advanced 
studies  in  the  line  of  his  major  subject,  and  that  work  on 
this  major  subject  be  continued  through  the  three  years. 

The  final  examination  of  a  candidate  for  the  doctor's 
degree  is  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  head 
of  the  department  under  which  the  major  subject  has  been 
pursued,  as  chairman,  and  of  not  less  than  two  additional 
members  of  the  Senate  of  the  University,  appointed  ftrt- 
the  purpose  by  the  Council  of  Administration.  This  exam- 
ination covers  the  subjects  of  the  course  approved  for  the 
degree,  but  is  specially  searching  upon  that  on  which  the 
major  work  has  been  done.  This  examination  occurs  in  the 
week  preceding  that  upon  which  commencement  day  oc- 
curs. 

Each  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  announce  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Schopl  a  thesis  subject  not  later 
than  the  first  Monday  in  November  of  the  academic  year 
at  the  close  of  which  the  award  of  the  degree  is  expected. 
A  fair  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  submitted,  with  a  certified 
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approval  of  the  committee  on  examinations,  to  the  Council 
of  Administration  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  June,  If 
the  thesis  is  approved  by  the  Council  the  candidate  must 
have  it  printed  and  must  deposit  n-'t  less  than  one  hundred 
copies  with  the  librarian  of  the  University. 

FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  have  established  eight 
fellowships,  each  with  a  stipend  of  three  hundred  dollars, 
payable  in  ten  monthly  installments.' 

The  rules  governing  appointments  to  these  fellowships 
are  as  follows : 

1.  The  purpose  of  these  fellowships  shall  be  to  promote 
advanced  scholarship  and  original  research  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

2.  The  fellowships  shall  be  open  to  graduates  of  this 
and  similar  institutions.  Those  who  are  to  cwnplete  an- 
under-graduate  course  previous  to  the  academic  year  for 
which  appointments  are  made  shall  be  eligible,  with  others, 
as  candidates. 

3.  Nominations  to  fellowships,  acciHnpanied  by  assign- 
ments to  special  departments  of  the  University  for  instruc- 
tional work,  shall  be  made  by- the  Council  of  Administration 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  upon  applications  received 
by  the  President  of  the  University  each  year  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  February.  These  nominations  shall  be 
made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  called  for  that  purpose 
within  the  month  of  February.  The  appointments  by  the 
Trustees  are  made  at  their  regular  meeting  in  March,  and 
shall  take  effect  the  first  day  of  the  following  September, 
Vacancies  may  be  filled  by  similar  nominations  and  ap- 
pointments at  other  times. 

4.  Nominations  to  fellowships  shall  be  made  upon  the 
grounds  of  worthiness  of  character,  scholastic  attainments, 
and  promise  of  success  in  the  principal  line  of  study  or 
research  to  which  the  candidate  proposes  to  devote  himself. 
Consideration  shall  also  be  given  to  the  probable  value  or 
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usefulness  of  the  services  of  the  candidate  as  an  assistant  in 
instruction,  but  this  shall  not  be  deemed  the  primary  object 
of  the  appointment.  Other  things  being  equal,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  those .  graduates  of  this  University  who 
have  pursued  a  specialized  course,* 

5.  Candidates  must  present,  with  their  applications,  full 
information  concerning  themselves  and  their  qualifications 
for  advanced  study  and  research'  work,  including  any  writ- 
ten or  printed  essays  or  results  of  investigation,  and  must 
name  the  subject  in  which  they  wish  to  do  their  major 
work. 

6.  Fellowships  shall  be  good  for  one  year.  Appoint- 
ments may  not  usually  be  renewed  to  the  same  persons,  and 
in  no  case  for  more  than  one  additional  year ;  but  an  appoint- 
ment as  honorary  fellow,  without  stipend,  may  be  made  as 
specified  for  paid  fellowships  in  the  case  of  anyone  who  has 
held  a  regular  fellowship  and  has  shown  distinguished  merit 
in  his  work. 

7.  Fellows  shall  be  constituted  members  of  the  Grad- 
uate School,  shall  have  all  of  the  privileges  and  bear  all  of 
the  responsibilities  of  such  membership.  Each  regular  fel- 
low may  be  called  upon  to  render  service  in  instruction 
throughout  the  year  in  the  department  in  which  his  major 
subject  lies,  equal  to  one  hour  daily  of  class  instruction  or  to 
two  hours  daily  of  laboratory  supervision.  This  service  will 
receive  such  credit  as  the  Council  of  Administration  may 
determine  in  each  case.  Blank  forms  for  application  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  Registrar. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

STATE 
A  law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  at  the  session  of  1895  provides  that  there  may  be 
awarded  annually  to  each  county  of  the  state  one  state 

'  Sec  pp.  rs.  «>9.  All  mcmbfra  of  the  College  of  EnKinecriaR  and  of 
.Agriculiiirc,  of  ihe  chemical  and  msihRBiiical  group*  in  Ike  Collect  of  Sdoice, 
of  the  College  of  Law,  and  of  the  Schoola  of  Librvr  Science  ud  Unaic,  arc 
considered  oi  punuing  iipccUlizcd  courws* 
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scholarship  and  one  additional  scholarship  for  each  sena- 
torial district  in  excess  of  one  in  any  county.  The  holder 
thereof  must  be  a  resident  of  the  senatorial  district  to  which 
he  is  accredited,  and  is  entitled  to  free  tuition  in  other  than 
the  preparatory  and  professional  schools  of  the  University. 

A  competitive  examination  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  held  at  the 
county  courthouse  in  each  county  of  the  state  upon  the  first 
Saturday  of  June  in  each  and  every  year  by  the  county  su- 
perintendent of  schools  upon  such  branches  of  study  as  said 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  President  of 
said' University  may  deem  best. 

Questions  for  such  examinations  shall  be  prepared  and 
furnished  by  the  President  of  the  University  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  attend  to  the  print- 
ing and  distribution  thereof  to  the  several  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools  prior  to  such  examinations. 

The  law  also  provides  that  in  case  the  scholarship  in  any 
county  is  not  claimed  by  a  resident  of  that  county,  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  may  fill  the  same  by 
appointing  some  candidate  first  entitled  to  a  vacancy  in  some 
other  county. 

Candidates  to  be  eligible  to  a  state  scholarship  must  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  residents 
of  their  respective  counties  for  the  year  preceding  the  exami- 
nation. 

A  student  holding  a  state  scholarship  who  shall  make  it 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President  of  the  University 
that  he  requires  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
fluids  to  defray  his  expenses  while  in  attendance,  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  granted  such  a  leave  of 
absence,  and  may  be  allowed  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
years  from  the  commencement  thereof  for  the  completion  of 
his  course  at  said  University. 

The  examinations  will  be  held  June  7,  1902,  and  June  6, 
1903. 

For  particulars  about  them  write  to  Hon.  Alfred  Bayliss, 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  or  to  W. 
L.  Pillsbury,  Registrar,  Urbana. 

Any  person,  whether  a  candidate  for  a  scholarship  or 
not,  may  be  examined  for  admission  to  the  University  at 
these  state  scholarship  examinations. 

SCHOLARSHIPS    IN    THE   COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE 

The  University  offers  every  year  to  each  county  in 
the  state,  except  Cook  and  Lake,  and  to  each  of  the  first 
ten  congressional  districts,  two  scholarships  for  students 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture — one  for  students  of  Agri- 
culture and  one  for  students  of  Household  Science, 

Appointments  will  be  made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  scholarships  in  Agriculture  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Illinois  Fanners' 
Institute,  and  to  scholarships  in  Household  Science  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  County  Domestic  Scioice  As^ 
ciations.  PersOTis  under  18  years  of  age  and  those  who  have 
already  attended  the  University  are  not  eligible.  Accept- 
able candidates,  residents  of  counties  or  districts  for  which 
appointments  have  been  made,  may  be  assigned  to  counties 
or  districts  not  yet  represented. 

The  scholarships  are  good  for  two  years  and  relieve  the 
holders  from  the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee,  $10.00, 
and  the  incidental  fee,  $24.00  a  year.  The  term  of  a 
scholarship  may  be  extended  four  years,  if,  before  it  ex- 
pires, the  holder  satisfies  in  full  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  freshman  class  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

For  further  information  address  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  Regis- 
trar, Urbana. 

MILITARY 

Students  who  have  gained  3  hours  in  class  room  military 
instruction  and  4  in  drill  practice,  are  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment as  commissioned  officers  of  the  regiment  or  battery. 
Those  attaining  this  rank  may  be  awarded  special  scbolar- 

.  .,  Coot^lc 
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ships,  good  for  one  year,  and  equal  in  value  to  the  Univer- 
sity temi  fees  for  the  same  lengfth  of  time. 


THE  HA2LET0N  PRIZE  MEDAL 
Capt.  W.  C.  Hazleton  provided  in  1S90  a  medal,  of 
beautiful  and  artistic  design,  which  is  to  be  awarded,  at  a 
competitive  drill  to  be  held  near  the  close  of  the  year,  to  the 
best  drilled  student.  Each  competitor  must  have  been  in 
attendance  at  the  University  at  least  sixteen  weeks  of  the 
current  college  year;  must  not  have  had  more  than  four 
unexcused  absences  from  drill;  and  must  present  himself 
for  competition  in  full  uniform. 

The  award  is  made  for  excellence  in  these  particulars : 
I,     Erectness  of  carriage,  military  appearance,  and  neat- 
ness. 

2j    Execution  of  the  school  of  the  soldier,  without  arms. 
3.     Manual  of  arms,  with  and  without  numbers. 
The  successful  competitor  will  receive  a  certificate  set- 
ting forth  the  facts,  and  may  wear  the  medal  until  the  isth 
day  of  May  following,  when  it  will  be  returned  for  th?  next 
competition. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC  ORATORICAL  CONTtST 
A  medal  of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars  and  two  of  the 
value  of  ten  dollars  each,  are  offered  annually  by  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  high  schools  of  the  state  for  the  best  oration 
delivered  in  a  competitive  contest  between  their  representa- 
tives. This  contest  takes  place  in  the  spring  at  the  time 
of  the  interscholastic  athletic  meet. 

THE  BRYAN  PRIZE 

In  1898  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan  gave  to  the  Uni- 
versity two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  From  the  interest 
of  this  sum  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  is  biennially 
offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  science  of  government.  The 
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contest  is  open  to  all  matriculated  undergraduate  students. 
The  essays  may  not  be  less  than  three  thousand,  nor  more 
than  six  thousand,  words  in  length,  and  must  be  left  at  the 
President's  office  not  later  than  the  second  Wednesday  in 
May.  The  prize  was  offered  for  the  first  time  in  1901.  It 
is  suggested  that  for  1903  the  essays  be  upon  "The  Rea- 
sonable Limitations  of  the  Police  Power." 

BENEFiaARY  AID 
EDWARD   SNYDER  DEPARTMENT  OF   STUDENTS'   AID 

In  1899  Professor  Edward  Snyder,  Professor  of  the 
German  language  and  literature,  emeritus,  gave  to  the  Uni- 
versity the  sum  of  $12,000,  to  be  loaned  to  worthy  students 
to  enable  them  to  finish  their  courses  in  the  University. 

This  fund  is,  by  action  of  the  Trustees,  available  to 
junior,  senior,  and  graduate  students  who  need  aid  to  re- 
main and  complete  their  work.  The  minimum  loan  jnade 
will  be  fifty  dollars  ($50),  and  the  maximum  will  be  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  {$150)  to  a  junior,  and  two  hun- 
drei^  dollars  ($200)  to  a  senior  or  graduate,  student.  Notes 
of  hand  are  taken  for  the  amount  of  the  loans,  with  5  per 
cent,  interest.  The  maximum  time  limit  is  three  years  for 
juniors,  and  two  years  from  the  ensuing  thirtieth  day  of 
July  for  seniors  and  graduates. 

Applications  for  loans  will  be  passed  upon  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Administration  and  approved  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University. 

Loans  will  be  made  to  matriculated  students  only  who 
have  attained  at  least  the  rank  of  full  juniors,  who  have  been 
in  residence  at  this  University  at  least  one  year,  who  are  at 
the  time  students  in  residence  at  this  University,  and  who 
have  declared  their  intention  to  graduate. 

In  recommending  loans  preference  shall  be  given  to 
those  students  who  are  farthest  along  in  their  University 
work  and  who  have  shown  themselves  most  assiduous  and 

..  .  ..Google 
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successful  in  their  studies,  and  who  have  shown  habitual 
economy  in  life. 

No  distinction  shall  be  made  among  students  on  account 
of  sex  or  course  of  study. 

A  loan  will  not  be  recommended  for  any  student  who  is 
believed  to  have  been  financially  or  morally  delinquent  in 
any  respect. 

Information  given  by  applicants  will  be  considered  con- 
fidential on  the  part  of  the  University  authorities. 

Applications  for  loans  must  be  addressed  to 

The  President  of  the  University, 

Urbana,  Illinois. 

CLASS  OF  1895  LOAN  FUND 

This  is  a  fund  of  $250.00,  established  by  the  class  of 
1895,  to  be  loaned  to  needy  and  deserving  students.  Ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  gift,  one-fifth  of  the  amount 
is  to  be  loaned  annually,  and  is  open  to  members  of  the 
freshman  class  only.  No  person  may  receive  the  benefit  of 
th^  fund  more  than  four  years.  The  loan  bears  interest  at 
the  legal  rate  from  the  time  the  recipient  leaves  the  Univer- 
sity, and  is  due,  one-half  in  five  years,  and  one-half  in  six 
years,  after  matriculation.  The  management  of  the  fimd 
is  in  charge  of  the  Council  of  Administration. 

SOCIETIES  AND  CLUBS 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

The  Adelphic  and  Philomathean  societies  for  men, 
and  the  Alethenai  for  women,  occupy  lai^e  halls,  which 
the  members  have  appropriately  furnished  and  decorated. 
Meetings  are  held  Friday  evenings  throughout  term  time. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
TOiTMO  KXN-a  Am  TOinra  woken'8  obbistux  absooutiohb 
The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations have  come  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  Uni- 
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versity  life.  Both  arc  affiliated  witli  the  World's  Student 
Christian  Federation,  which  is  the  largest  student  organi- 
zation in  existence. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  men  now  belong  to  the  Young 
Men's,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  wmnen  to  the  Your^ 
Women's,  Associati<Mis.  Each  association  employs  i(x  full 
time  a  general  secretary. 

The  Association  House  furnishes  free  to  all  students, 
reading  room,  game  room,  library,  parlors,  piano,  maga- 
zines  and  papers,  correspondence  tables  and  telephone — a. 
college  home. 

Religious  meetings  for  men  are  held  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings ;  for  women  on  Thursday  afternoons ;  and  for  both 
men  and  women  on  Monday  evenings.  There  are  frequent 
meetings  for  the  promotion  of  social  intercourse  and  good 
fellowship. 

Courses  in  systematic  Bible  study  and  in  modem  mis- 
sions are  offered.  E>uring  the  year  two  hundred  and  ninety 
men  and  one  hundred  and  ten  wt>men  have  enrolled  in  these 
courses,  A  most  helpful  feature  of  the  work  is  that  "in 
the  interest  of  new  students  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
year.  Desirable  rooms  and  boarding  places  are  found  and 
posted  for  reference  at  the  Association  liouse.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Associations  meet  the  trains,  assist  students 
in  finding  satisfactory  locations,  and  endeavor  in  every  way 
to  make  them  feel  at  home.  The  employment  bureau  helps 
tu  find  work. 

A  copy  of  the  Students'  Hand-Book,  containing  a  map 
of  the  cities,  and  giving  information  about  Champaign  and 
iTbana,  the  University,  and  the  various  college  organiza- 
tions and  activities,  will  be  sent  free  to  prospective  stu- 
dents. 

For  further  information  address  the  General  Secretary 
of  cither  Association, 
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CLUBS  AUXILIARY  TO  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

AOSIOTTLTTniAL    CLUB 

This  club  meets  weekly.  It  is  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  topics  of  theoretical  and  practical  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  agriculture.  All  students  ccmnected  with  the  Uni- 
versity are  eligible  to  membership. 

ABOBITEOTa'     OLITB 

This  dub  meets  once  in  two  weeks  for  the  considera- 
tion of  current  topics  of  architectural  interest  and  subjects 
connected  with  the  study  of  architectural  history.  All  stu- 
dents pursuing  architectural  studies  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. This  club  is  a  member  of  the  Architectural  League 
of  America,  and  contributes  to  its  annual  exhibition  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Omi    EVOIVZZBIXQ    OI.irB 

This  club  meets  the  second  and  fourth  Saturday  even- 
ings of  each  month  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers 
relating  to  civil  engineering.  AH  students  pursuing  the 
civil  engineering  course  may  become  members. 

THE    SWaUSB    OLIFB 

The  English  Club  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  of  students  who  have  done  especially  good  work 
in  English.  _  The  work  of  the  club  is  confined  to  the  study  of 
recent  writers  of  fiction  and  of  poetry.  The  membership  is 
limited  to  thirty.  Meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Monday 
of  each  month. 

FBEKCH    OLITB 

Le  Cercle  Franqais  includes  students  who  have  had  at 
least  one  year's  work  in  French.  The  club  meets  once  a 
month  throughout  the  year.  -  Its  proceedings  are  conducted 
in  French,  the  object  being  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
class  room  by  the  practical  handling  and  understanding  of 
the  language. 

LIBBAAT    OLVB 

The  instructors  and  students  of  the  Library  School  have 
organized  a  Library  Club.    Any  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
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University  library,  of  ttte  Champaign  public  library,  or  of 
the  Urbaiia  public  library,  or  any  student  who  is  registered 
for  the  Library  School  may  become  an  active  member. 
Trustees  of  the  three  libraries  before  mentioned  are  con- 
sidered honorary  members.  Any  others  interes'ted  in  library 
progress  may  become  associate  members. 

Meetings  are  held  once  in  three  weeks  during  the  college 
year.  The  first  and  last  meetings  of  the  year  are  of  a  social 
nature.  The  intervening  meetings  are  devoted  to  topics  of 
literary  or  technical  library  interest. 

MEOHAHIOAl  ASS  ELSOTSIOAL  IVamZSBJSti  BOCIETT 

This  club  meets  on  the  second  and  foiirtii  Fridaj-  even- 
ings of  each  month.  All  students  pursuing  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineering  studies  are  eligible  to  membership. 
Papers  relating  to  subjects  of  interest  to  members  are  pre- 
sented and  discussed  at  each  meeting. 

XCSIOAL    0L1TB8 

These   are  described   under  the   School  of   Music    (p. 

147). 

TKE    NATiraAI.    BIBTOBT    SOOIETT 

This  society  is  composed  of  instructors  and  students  in- 
terested in  the  natural  sciences.  It  ccmducts  field  excursions 
and  exhibitions  of  objects  of  natural  history,  and  provides 
occasional  lectures  on  science  subjects  of  general  interest. 

THZ    SOAVDWATIAlt    OLUS 

The  Scandinavian  Club  ( Skandinaviske  Samund)  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1900  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
together  all  men  students  having  a  knowledge  of  at  least 
one  of  the  Scandinavian  languages.  Meetings  are  held  dur- 
ing the  academic  year,  at  which  subjects  connected  with 
the  northern  countries,  especially  with  their  literatures,  are 
discussed. 

ZOOLOOIOAL    QLVB 

The  University  Zoological  Qub  is  composed  of  advanced 
students  and  instructors  in  the  zoological  and  physiological 
departments,  together  with  such  other  biolc^ical  instructors 
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and  advanced  students  as  are  interested  in  its  subjects.  Its 
sessions  are  devoted  to  the  presentation  and  discussiiMi  of 
abstracts  of  recent  biological  literature  and  of  the  results  of 
in  vestigial  ion  by  the  members  of  the  club.  It  meets  weekly 
in  Natural  History  Hall, 

MILITARY  SCIENCE 

The  military  instruction  is  under  the  charge  of  an  crfficer 
of  the  United  States  Army.  The  course  as  a  whole  has 
special  reference  to  the  duties  of  officers  of  the  line.  A  full 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  is  furnished  by  the  War 
Department,  including  500  cadet  rifles  and  accoutrements 
and  two  field  pieces  of  artillery. 

Every  male  student  able  to  perform  military  duty,  and 
not  excused  for  sufficient  cause,  is  required  to  drill  twice 
each  week  until  he  has  gained  credit  for  4  semester  hours. 
He  is  also  required  to  study  Drill  Regulations  for  Infantry 
and  to  recite  upon  the  same  once  a  week  until  he  gains  credit 
for  one  semester  hour.  The  practical  instruction  begins  as 
soon  as  possible  after  he  enters  the  University.  A  prepara- 
tory student  carrying  no  freshman  studies  and  not  expecting 
to  matriculate  during  the  year  is  not  permitted  to  drill.  The 
standings  in  study  and  drill  are  placed  on  record,  with  other 
class  credits;  one  semester  of  recitations  and  drill  count  two 
hours,  and  the  three  remaining  semesters  of  drill  three 
hours,  and  are  requisite  to  graduation  in  every  University 
course. 

Appointments  in  the  regiment  are  made  on  nomination 
by  the  officer  in  charge  and  confirmation'  by  the  Council. 

The  regiment  (two  battalions  of  four  companies  each") 
is  composed  mainly  of  the  members  of  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes.  The  non-commissioned  officers  are  se- 
lected from  the  sophomore  class,  the  lieutenants  from  the 
junior  class,  and  the  field  officers  and  captains  from  the 
senior  class. 

A  .special  military  scholarship,  good  for  one  year,  is  open 
lo  each  student  who  attains  the  grade  of  a  commissioned 
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officer,  the  value  of  which  is  paid  the  holder  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

An  artillery  detachment  is  organized  mainly  from  the 
second  year,  or  sophomore,  class,  which  receives  practical 
instruction  twice  each  week  during  the  college  year. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Council  examines  candidates  for  nomination  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state  to  receive  commissions  as  brevet  captains 
in  the  state  militia.  Candidates  must  be  members  of  the 
senior  class  in  full  standing  at  the  time  of  this  examina- 
tion ;  must  have  completed  the  course  of  military  studies ; 
must  have  served  four  semesters  as  commissioned  officers, 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  Council  as  having  good  repu- 
tations as  scholars,  officers,  and  gentlemen. 

The  Trustees  have  prescribed  a  uniform  of  cadet  gray, 
coat  trimmed  with  black  mohair  braid,  trousers  with  black 
cloth  stripe,  cut  after  the  U.  S.  army  pattern. 

In  order  that  all  uniforms  worn  at  this  University  may 
be,  in  quality,  make,  and  finish  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  specifications  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  all  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  military  department  will  be  required 
to  obtain  them  from  that  firm  only  that  may,  for  the  time 
being,  be  under  agreement  and  bond  with  the  Trtistees  to 
furnish  said  uniforms  at  a  stated  price  and  of  standard 
quality. 

The  University  Military  Band  is  composed  of  students, 
and  every  full  term  of  service  therein  is  counted  as  one  term 
of  drill. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 


The  main  object  of  the  work  of  this  department  is  to 
preserve  and  to  improve  the  bodily  health  of  the  students  by 

careful  physical  examinations,  and  rational  prescriptions  of 
exercises ;  by  correcting  physical  deformities  and  imperfect 
development ;  by  teaching  proper  methods  of  living ;  and  by 
encouraging  proper  intercollegiate  sports. 


..Google 
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Each  Student  is  required  to  undergo  a  physical  examina- 
tion so  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  his  bodily  conditictti  may 
be  obtained,  and  proper  exercises  prescribed.  Regular 
classes  are  formed  for  drill  on  the  various  gymnasium  appli- 
ances.   Lectures  are  given  upon  personal  hygiene. 

All  competitive  athletic  games  are  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  director  of  physical  training,  and  his  exam- 
ination is  required  to  show  that  membership  on  any  team 
wiil  not  cause  injury,  but  will  tend  to'improve  the  physical 
condition.  No  student  whose  class  work  is  unsatisfactory 
will  be  allowed  to  play  on  a  University  team. 

Two  courses  are  offered  students  who  wish  to  prepare 
as  instructors  of  physical  training  or  coaches  of  athletic 
teams. 

FOR  WOMEN 

The  general  health  and  development  of  the  young  women 
are  carefully  looked  after  by  the  director  of  the  women's 
gymnasium.  Each  student  comes  under  the  personal  obser- 
vation of  the  director  and  is  given  a  physical  examination, 
in  order  that  her  physical  condition  may  be  known,  suitable 
exerdse  prescribed,  and  advice  given.  The  system  adopted 
is  designed  to  meet  the  special  wants  of  each  student.  Sys- 
tematic class  drill  is  given  in  Swedish,  American  and  Del- 
sarte  gymnastics,  including  free  and  light  exercises,  dumb- 
bells, clubs,  wands,  marching,  fancy-steps,  the  May-pole 
games,  basket  ball,  military  drill,  and,  if  advisable,  exercise 
on  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus. 

The  grounds  of  the  University  afford  ample  means  for 
out-door  recreation.  There  are  four  tennis  courts,  golf 
links,  basket  ball  court,  and  field  for  other  athletic  sports. 

Every  freshman,  not  physically  disqualified,  must  take 
the  prescribed  work.  Students  may  elect  enough  to  make 
five  hours'  credit,  including  that  for  prescribed  work. 

The  women's  gymnasium  occupies  very  attractive  quar- 
ters in  Natural  History  Hall,  and  is  well  equipped.  The 
gymnasium  is  open  for  exercise,  at  certain  hours,  under 
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suitable  restrictions,  to  those  who  are  not  enrolled  in  classes. 
The  uniform  consists  of  navy  blue  serge  blouse  and  divided 
skirt,  and  black  slippers. 

HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Hospital  Association  is  an  organization  of  students 
to  provide  a  fund  for  hospital  care  in  case  of  sickness.  The 
members  of  the  association  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  each 
semester  and  the  fund  thus  raised  is  used  to  pay  the  hospital 
expenses  of  members  who  may  need  such  care.  The  fund  is 
under  the  control  of  a  committee  of  the  Faculty,  and  during 
the  last  three  years  the  association  has  rendered  valuable  aid 
to  a  considerable  number  of  members.  Students  are  strongly 
advised  to  join  the  association. 
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EXPENSES 


^  BOASS 

The  University  does  not  furnish  board,  but  there  is  a 
dining  hall  in  the  basement  of  University  Hall,  and  under 
University  supervision,  where  good  meais  may  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  rates.  There  are,  also,  a  large  number  ot 
suitable  private  places  in  Urbana  and  Champaign,  within 
walking  distance  of  the  University,  and  easily  accessible  by 
electric  railway,  where  students  can  obtain  table  board  and 
rooms.  There  are  several  students'  clubs  at  which  the  cost 
bf'meals  is  about  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  a  week. 

The  Business  Manager  and  the  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  of  the  University  will  aid 
new  students  in  procuring  rooms  and  boarding  places. 

Technological,    Scientific,   Agricultural,    and   Literary    DepartmetiU 
Matuculatiok  Fee.     Each  student  not  holding  a  scholarship, 
upon   satisfying   the   requirements    for   admission   to   the 

University,  pays  the  matriculation  fee  of $io  oo 

The  Diploma  FtE,  payable  before  graduation,  is 5  oo 

Thi  iNaoENiAL  Fee.  All  students,  except  those  in  the 
Graduate  School,  not  taking  studies  which  do  not  count 
for  a  second  degree,  and  except  those  holding  scholar- 
ships, pay,  each  semester,  an  incidental  fee  of 12  00 

Tuition  Fee.  Students  "conditioned"  on  entrance  require- 
ments, "special"  students  (see  p.  &]),  except  special  stu- 
dents holding  scholarships,  pay,   each  semester,  a  tuition 

fee  of   7  50 

Laboratory  Fees  and  Deposits.  Each  student  working  in 
laboratories,  or  in  the  drafting  or  engineering  classes,  is 
required  to  make  a  deposit  varying  from  50  cents  to 
$10.00,  to  pay  for  chemicals  and  apparatus  used,  and 
for  any  breakages  or  damages. 

(3oO  :■-,:.'  :' 
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Minic  Department 

Students  who  are  residents  of  Illinois,  not  including  mem- 
bers of  the  Graduate  School,  will,  if  they  are  matricu- 
lated, pay  for  instruction  in  music  of  college  grade  the 

"incidental"  fee  only $12  00 

All  Other  students  receiving  instruction  in  music    pay 

special  fees  for  instruction  in  music  of  college  grade  and  of 

preparatory  grade,  as  follows : 

College.   Preparatory. 

Piano,  organ,  voice,  or  violin  or  other  stringed 
instrument,  two  lessons  a  week,  each  sem- 
ester     $33  50  $19  50 

Same,  one  lesson  a  week 19  50  11  00 

[If  students  are  regularly  enrolled  in  other  departments, 
the  fees  for  college  music  are  reduced  to  $25.00  and  $15.00; 
and  for  Preparatory  music  to  $15.00  and  $8.50,  each  sem- 
ester.] 

Special  students,  taking  music  only,  may  enter  classes  in 
Physical  Training  (see  p.  265)  on  paying  each  sem- 
ester     $  7  50 

No  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  absence  in  any 
course,  except  in  case  of  protracted  illness. 

Students  can  rent  pianos  for  practice  by  applying  to  the 
head  of  the  music  department. 

College  of  Lavi 
Students  of  the  College  of  Law,  upon  satisfying  the  require- 
ments for  admission,  pay  the  matriculation  fee  of $10  00 

Tuition  fee,  each  semester 25  00 

Students    conditioned    on   entrance    requirements    pay,    each 

semester,  an  additional  fee  of 7  .'o 

College  of  Medicine 

Matriculation  fee,  paid  each  year $  5  00 

General  ticket,  each  term 55  00 

Laboratory  deposit  (for  material  and  breakages,  balance  re- 
turned)      ro  00 

Maternity  hospital  fee,  payable  once  during  senior  year 10  00 
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School  of  Dentistry 

Matriculation  fee,  each  year $5  00 

General  ticket,  each  year ^ lOO  00 

Laboratoiy  ticket,  first  and  second  years 10  O) 

Dissecting  fee,  first  and  lecond  years 5  00 

Final  examination  fee,  third  year 20  x> 

School  of  Pharmacy 

Tuition  fee,  each  year $75  00 

Laboratory  deposit,  each  year 5  00 

Preparatory  School 
All  pupils  in  the  Preparatory  School  pay,  each  semester,  an 

"incidental"  fee  of  $12  00 

Also  a  tuition  fee  of 7  50 

All  Bills  due  the  University  must  be  paid  within  ten 
days  after  the  student  enters  classes. 

HXOSBBABT    XXPZ1(BX8 

The  following  are,  for  students  attending  at  Urbana, 
estimated  average  annual  expenses,  exclusive  of  books, 
clothing,  railroad  fare,  laboratory  fees,  if  any,  and  small 

miscellaneous  needs: 

•Semester    fee* $24  00  to    $24  00 

Room  rent  for  each  student  (two  in  room) 33  00  "       60  00 

Table  board  in  boarding  houses  and  clubs 90  00  "      124  00 

Washing   1800"       2400 

Total    $164  00  to  $232  00 

Board  and  room  in  private  houses,  per  week 4  SO  "         6  00 

OAUTIOK   TO   FAKIKTS-BTTTDEVTH'    TUVHB 

The  Business  Manager  will  receive  on  deposit  any  funds 
parents  may  entrust  to  him  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their 
sons  and  daughters.  No  greater  error  can  be  committed 
than  to  send  young  people  from  home  with  large  amounts 
of  spending  money,  and  without  the  authoritative  care  of 
some  prudent  friend.  Half  the  dissipation  in  colleges 
springs  from  excessive  allowances  of  money. 

*  Studmti  of  law  Mid  music,  Bp«cit!  students  and  pupils  of  tbe  Picpara- 
irjry  School,  mut   make  needed  changes  in  the  smounl  given   for    "Semester 
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nrsTBxroTOBS 
Frank  Hamsher,  A.B.,  Principal,  History  and  Civics. 
Bertha  M.  Pillsbury,  A.M.,  Einglish  Literature  and  Con^- 

position. 
John  E.  Miller,  A.B.,  Gre«k  and  Latin, 
Ernest  B.  Lytle,  B.S.,  Mathematics. 
Frances  A.  G.^le,  Natural  Sciences. 
JIargeret  a.  Scott,  German  and  French. 
Walter  C.  Lindley,  A.B.,  English  Literature  and  CtMH- 

position. 
Cline  F,  Davidson,  B.S.,  Physics  and  Algebra. 

The  Preparatory  School  is  not  a  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity, but  is  a  school  maintained  by  the  University,  hav- 
ing a  separate  and  independent  existence,  anda  faculty  and 
organization  distinctly  its  own.  Within  the  past  year  it  has 
been  entirely  reorganized  with  a  new  and  carefully  selected 
faculty  and  an  improved  equipment.  With  this  reorganiza- 
tion it  is  the  purpose  of  the  University  to  support  an  effi- 
cient and  progressive  preparatory  school,  with  advanced 
methods  and  liigh  ideals  of  scholarship,  keeping  in  close' 
touch  with  the  University,  and  having  as  its  primary  aim 
the  work  of  the  college  entrance  requirements,  it  offers  spe- 
cial advantages  to  those  intending  to  enter  the  University. 
This  school  has  no  desire,  however,  to  draw  students  from 
those  towns  that  support  good  high  schools.  In  such  cases 
it  is  better  for  the  student  to  attend  his  home  school.  The 
Preparatory  School  exists  rather  for  other  classes  of  stu- 
dents, those  whose  home  schools  are  unable  to  prepare  them 
for  the  University,  or  those  who,  having  been  denied  the 
advantages  of  a  high  school  education  in  their  earlier  years. 
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now  wish  to  prepare  for  college  work.  The  student  body 
of  the  Preparatory  School  being  thus  composed  of  young 
men  and  women  of  rather  mature  mind  and  serious  pur- 
pose^ the  tone  of  the  work  and  the  average  of  scholarship 
is  accordingly  high. 

ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Those  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  enter  such 
classes  as  they  are  prepared  for  without  examination.  All 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  except  those  coming  from 
accredited  schools  (see  p.  49)  must  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Arithmetic— A  thorough  knowledge  is  required  of  funda- 
mental operations,  simple  and  denominate  numhers,  the  metric  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  prac- 
tical measurements,  percentage,  ratio  and  proportion. 

2.  English. — The  examination  is  intended  to  test  the  student's 
vocabulary  and  his  knowledge  of  grammar. 

3.  Geography. — An  accurate  knowledge  of  physical  configura- 
tion, political  divisions,  and  important  centers  of  population,  is 
required. 

4.  History. — As  a  foundation  in  this  subject,  a  knowledge  of 
the  early  settlement  ot  North  America,  and  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  United  States,  is  required.  A  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  operation  of  the  forces  active  in  American  life  is  desired, 
rather  than  the  memorization  of  isolated  dates  and  names. 

Entrance  should  be  made  at  the  opening  of  a  semester, 
but  applicants  will  be  admitted  at  other  times  on  presenting 
proofs  that  they  are  prepared  to  pursue  the  selected  sub- 
jects. Examinations  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  school, 
September  10  to  13,  1902,  and  January  30  and  31,  1903. 
Examinations  on  these  dates  are  free,  but  for  special  exam- 
inations at  other  times  a  fee  of  $3.00  may  be  charged. 

Examinations  for  Entrance  may  be  conducted  in 
Illinois  by  county  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  teachers'  certificates,  and  their  favorable 
reports  will  be  accepted.     First  or  second  grade  teachers' 
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certificates  from  superintendents  of  Illinois  wili   be    taken 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Admission  fhom  Accredited  Schools.  On  the  written 
recommendation  of  their  principals,  students  frc«n  th,e  ac- 
credited schools  of  the  University  may  be  admitted  without 
entrance  examinations  and  credit  will  be  allowed  for  all 
equivalent  work  already  done.  Blanks  for  such  recommen- 
daticms  will  be  sent  on  application. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 
.    The  curriculum  is  limited  to  those  subjects  which  must, 
and  certain  electives  which  may  be,  offered  for  entrance 
credit.     A  description  of  the  work  undertaken  in  each  of 
the  various  subjects  may  be  found  on  pages  53-62. 

The  time  necessary  to  complete  the  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  the  University  is  not  fixed,  but  depends  upon  the 
ability  and  previous  training  of  the  student. 

Tlie  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows : 

First  Semesler.^A\gehT3'  i ;  Review  Algebra ;  Plane  Geometry 
I;  Solid  Geomeiry;  English  i;  English  3;  English  s;  Latin  i; 
Latin  3 ;  Latin  5 ;  Greek  i ;  Greek  3 ;  German  i ;  German  3 ;  French 
i;  French  3;  Physics  i;  Zoology;  Physiology;  Drawing;  English 

Second  Semeiter.^Aigebra  3 ;  Algebra  i ;  Review  Algebra ; 
Plane  Geometry  i ;  Plane  Geometry  2 ;  English  2 ;  English  4 ; 
English  6;  Latin  2;  Latin  4;  Latin  6;  Greek  2;  Greek  4;  German 
a;  Gennan  4;  French  2;  French  4;  Physics  2;  Botany;  Physio- 
graphy; Drawing;  American  History  an4  Civics. 
BEGITL&TIOKa 

Reports  regarding  all  students  are  sent  to  parents  at  the 
close  of  each  semester. 

The  calendar  of  the  Preparatory  School  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  University. 

For  information  about  fees  and  expenses,  see  page  303. 

For  special  information  with  regard  to  the  Preparatory 
School,  address  Frank  Hamsher,  Principal  of  Preparatory 
School,  Urbana,  111. 


LIST  OF  STUDENTS. 
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Alvord,  Clarence  Walworth,  A.B.,  (IViiliams  Coll.).  1891,  Urbana, 
History. 

•Barber,  William  Davis,  B.S.,  1852,  Chicago,   Civil  Engineering. 

•Barclay,  Thomas,  B.S.,  1801,  Aurora,  Smelting  and  Refining  Pro- 
cesses of  the  United  States ;  Geology  of  Ore  Deposits. 

Bell,  Arthur  Timothy,  A.B.,  1901,  Axotus,  Mathematics. 

Bonser,  Frederick  Gordon,  B.S.,  1901,  Pana,  Psychology. 

*Brown,  Walter  Burroughs,  B.S.,  1897,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Chemistry. 

•Clarke,  Edwin  Besan^on,  B.S.,  1891,  Chicago,  Architecture. 

Coar,  Henry  Livingston,  A.M.,  (Harvard  Univ. J,  1 894,  Urbana, 
Mathematics. 

Dehn,  William  Maurice,  A.M.,  (Hope  Coll.).  1896,  Urbana,  Chem- 

•Dewey,  James  Ansel,  M.S.,  1898,  Charleston,  Bacteriology. 

East,  Edward  Murray,  B.S.,  1901,  Champaign,  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try. 

Emmett,  Arthur  Donaldson,  B.S..  1901,  Urbana,  Chemistry. 

•Fischer,  Louis  Engelmann,  B.S.,  1898,  Maicoutah,  Municipal  and 
Sanitary   Engineering. 

Fox,  Fred  Gates,  A.B.,  iSg&.. Peru,  English. 

Fox,  Harry  Bert,  B.S.,  1900,  Urbana,  Geology  and  Physiography 
of  a  section  around  Urbana  and  Champaign. 

Fraser,  Wilber  John,  B.S.,   1893,  Champaigti,  Agriculture. 

•Gagnier,  Edward  Duscharm.  B.S.,  (Mich.  Agr'l  Coll.),  1899,  Cham- 
paigu.  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Gleason,  Harry  Allan.  B.S.,  1901,  Champaign,  Systematic  and  Ge- 
ographical Botany'. 
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Gridley,  Hany  Norman,  A.B.,  1901,  Virginia,  History. 

^Grimes,  George  Lyman,  B.S.,  1897,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Mechanical 

Engineering. 
Hall,  Arthur  Raymond,  LL.B.,  1901,  East  Lynn,  English  and  Rhe- 

Harper,  Merritt.  B.S.,  (Ohio  Stale  Univ.),  igoi,  Grove  City,  Ohio. 
'Animal  Husbandry.  ' 

•Hoppin,  Charles  Albert,  B.S.,  1901,  MUtaaukee,  Wis.,  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Homer,  Harlan  Hoyt,  A.B.,  1901,  Urbana,  English  Literature. 

•Hughes,  Clarence  WHbert,  A.B.,  1900,  Mattoon,  Economics  and 
History. 

Kreikenbaum,  Adolph,  B.S.,  1901,  Urbana,  Chemistry. 

Large,  Thomas,  A.B.,    (^Indiana  Univ.),   189^,  Ottawa,  Icthyology. 

'Laugman,  John  Oscar,  B.S.,  1900,  Champaign,  Bolany. 

•Layton,  Katherine  Alberta,  A.B.,  1901,  Canton,  German. 

•Lee,  Juliari  Liechaski,  B.S.,  1900,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Mechanical  En- 
gineering. 

Lytic  Ernest  Barnes,  B.S.,  1901,  Urbana,  Mathematics. 

•Martin,  John  Madison,  A.B.,  1896,  Oak  Park,  Pedagogy. 

•Mayall,  Edwin  Lyman.  B.S.,  1900,  Peoria,  Mechanical  Engineering 

Miller,  John  Ezra,  A.B.,  (Univ.  of  Mich.),  1894.  Urbana,  Latin. 

Mojonnier,  Timothy,  B.S.,  1901,  Urbana,  Chemistry. 

•O'Hair,  Elizabeth  Edna,  A.B.,  1901.  Urbana,  Latin  Prose  of  the 

•Otwell,  Allen   Meade,    M.S.,   rgoi,    Plainview,  Physics, 

•Parr,  John  Louis,  B.S.,  1897,  Peoria,  Architecture. 
■   'Phelps,   Albert   Charles,   B.S.,   1894,  Ithaca,  N.   V.,  Architecture. 

Pillsbury,  Bertha  Marion,  A.M.,  {Radcliffc  Coll.).  1898.  Urbana, 
English, 

Ponier,  Ernest  William,  B.S.,  1900,  Champaign,  Mathematics, 

Pooley,  William  Vipond,  A.B,,  1898.  Galena,  History. 

•Randall,   Dwight  T,   B,S.,   1897,   Urbana,  Mechanical   Engineering. 

Richardson,  Robert   Earl,  A.B.,   1901,  Shipman,   Plankton  Zoology. 

♦Richart,  Frederick  William,  B.S„  l8gl,  CarterviUc,  Mechanical 
Engineering, 

•Rolfe.  Martha  Dcette,  B.S,,  1900,  Champaign,  Physiography  of 
Illinois, 

Ross.  Luther  Sherman,  M.S,,  1890.  Dei  Moines,  la..  Biology  of  Sub- 
terranean Crustaceans, 
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Rounds,   Charles   Ralph,    Ph.B.,    (Univ.    of   Wis.),    1901,    Urbarus. 
English   Literature.  ■ 

'Salisbury,  Herbert   Spencer,  B.S.,   (Carthage  Coll.).  1899,  Bum- 
side,  Geology. 

Sammis,  John  Langley,  M.S.,  iSpg,  Champaign,  Chemistry. 

•Sayers.  William  Wesley,  B.S.,  1897,  Washinglon.  D.  C,  Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 

Schroeder,  Curt  August,  B.S.,  1901,  Urbana,  Chemistry. 
■  Schuk,   William   Frederick,   E.E.,   1900,   Baliimore,  Md.,   Electrical 
Engineering. 

Scott,  Frank   William,  A. 6.,   IQOi,  Champaign,   English. 

*SeeIy,  Garrett  Teller,  B.S.,  1899,  Oswego,  Civil  Engineering. 

Shamel,  Archibald  Dixon,  B.S.,  1898,  Urbana,  Agricultural   Physics. 

'Smith,  George  Russell,  B.S.,  1900,  Urbana,  Mechanical  Engineering 

Smith,  Percy  Almerin,  B.S,,   tgot,   Urbana,  Mathematics. 

♦Soverhill,  Harvey  Allen,  B.S.,  igoo,.BeIoit,  Wis.,  Mechanical  En- 


Stanley,  Otis  Orion,  B.S.,  1901,  Champaign,  Physiology. 

•Strehlow,   Oscar   Emil,   B.S„   i8q6,    Tmcaloosa,   Ala.,  Civil   Engi- 
neering. 

•Sweney,  Don,  B.S.,  1896,  Calesburg,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

•Tower,  Willis  Eugene,  B.S.,  1894,  Ghana,  Physics. 

*Tull,  Effie  May,  A.B.,  1901,  Farmer  Cily,  Latin. 

Waters,  Willard  Otis,  A.B.,   (Betusonia  Coll.).  1896;    B.L.S.,  1900. 
Champaign,  German. 

•Webster,  William  W,  B.S.,  1899,  Urbana,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

•Welles,  Winthrop   Selden,    B.S..   1901,  Byron,  Bolany. 

•Whitmeyer,  Mark  Halbert,  B.S.,  1899,  Danville,  Architecture. 

•Williamson.  Albert  St.  John,  B.S.,  189S,  Mihvaukef,  Wis.,  Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 

Williams   Winifred    Sue,   A.B.,    1901,   Newman,   German. 

•Willis,   Clifford,   B.S.,   1900,    Urbana,   Entomology. 

•Wood,  Harvey  Edgerton,  A.B.,  1900,  Joltct,  Economics. 

•Woolsey,  Lulu  Catherine,  A.B.,   1899,  Oregon,  Economics, 

•Zimmerman,   Walter   Howard,   B.S.,    1897,   Milwaukee,    Wis.,   Me- 
chanical   Engineering. 
•In  absentin,  uc  p.   138. 
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[In  the  list  which  follows  "L. 
and  Arts;  "S." 
Abbott,  R«h, 
Ahrms,  Anna  Wilbelmma, 
Alspach,  Fred  Albert, 
Arnold,  Lillian  Belle, 
Bader.  Will  John. 
Baker,  Adaline  Maitland, 
Barackman,  Guy  Bernard, 
Barr,  John, 
Bassett,  Herbert, 
Bates,  John  Schuyler, 
Bean,  Qarence  Herbert, 
Beebe,  Florence  Jennie, 
Bennett,  William  Lee, 
Boggess,  Arthur  Qinton, 
Borton,  William  Franklin, 
Breitstadt,  John  Henry, 
Broadhead,  Annie  Maple, 
Brown,  Lewis, 
Brundage,  Martin  Denman, 
Buerkin,  Emma, 
Burrill,  Letta  Evelyn, 
Cabeen,  Fred  Earl, 
Cad  well,  Charles  Nickerson, 
Carter,  William  Curtis, 
Chapin,  Arlo, 
Clark,  Edith,  A.B.,  1899, 
Clark,  Emma  Alberta, 
Clarke,  Elwyn  Lorenzo, 
Collis,  Frank  Bernard, 
Condi  t,  Jay  Sidney, 
Cook,  Thomas  L, 
Cook,  William  Adelbert, 
Cowley,  Thomas  Philip, 
Crocker,  William, 
Cunningham,  Ralph  Edwin, 
Dadant,  Louis  Charles, 
Dalbey,  Dwight  Stout, 
Dan  el  y,  Mary  Golden, 


&  A."  stands  for  Coll.  of  Literature 
for  Coll.  of  Science,] 

Chicago,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

CkampmgM,  General,  L.  and  A, 

Mt.  Pulaski,  Civil  Engineering. 

BloomingtoH,  Library. 

Quincy,  Oiemistry. 

Evamtott,  Library. 

Streator,  Civil  Engineering. 

Urbana,  Civil  Elngincering. 

YorkvilU,  General  Science. 

Monmouth,  Civil  Engineering. 

Rock  Falls,  Chem.  and  Eng'g. 

Bittnt,  S.  Dak.,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana,  Classical. 

Catlin,  Political  Science. 

DtLand,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Quincy,  Chemistry. 

Normal,        Latin  and  Mod.  Lang. 

Rockford,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Malta,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Quincy,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,    Polit  Science. 

AUdo,  Agriculture. 

Cpdwell,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Homer,  Mechanical   Eng'g. 

Ckampaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Vandalia,  Library. 

Urbana,'  General,  L.  and  A. 

Momtnce,  Civil  Enpneering. 

Rockford,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Btardsiovm,  General.  L.  and  A. 

Mt,  Pulaski,  General,  L,  and  A. 

Urbana,  Political  Science. 

Rockford,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Kewanee,  Pedagogy,  S. 

Emporia,  Kas.,    Electrical  Eng'g 

Hamilton,    .  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Taylon-ille,  Agriculture. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 


SEMIOK     CLASS 
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DeMotte,  Rubjr  Thome, 
DeVelde,  Harry  Samuel, 
Dobbins,  Ethel  Irene, 
Dole,  Sarah  Pauline, 
Donoghue,  William  Joseph, 
Draper,  Charlotte  Enid, 
Draper,  Edwin  Lyon, 
Drew,  Fred  Leon,         ^ 
Drury,  Oair  Ffed, 
Dunbar,    Margaret,   B.L    (Moa- 

moulh  Coil),  i8g6, 
Dunkin,  William  Van, 
Dunning,  William  Neil, 
Ebersol,  Elmer  Tryon, 
English,  Edward  Gary,  Jr., 
Ensign,  Alice  Orra, 
Ether  ton,  William  Alonzo, 
Fairclo,  George  Cassius, 
Falkenberg,  Fred  Peter, 
Fark'in,  James  Moore, 
Farrin,  William  Otis, 
Forbes,   Ernest    Browning,   B.S., 

1897, 
Francis,  Oscar  Jefferson, 
Frazier,  James  William.  Jr.. 
Freest,  John  Andrew, 
FuHenwider,  Thomas  Irvin, 
Fullerton.  Hugh  Regnier, 
Fulton.  Robert  Bruce, 
Gage,  Ralph  Hawes, 
Gallaher,  Lewis  Theron, 
Geiger,  Mabel  Louise, 
Gilkerson,  Aletha, 
Gillespie,  Belle  Irene, 
Goff,  Mary  Emma, 
Goo  dale,  Grace, 
Graves,  Marjorie, 
Goss,  Edna. Lucy, 
Greenman,  Edwin  Gardner, 
Hagedom,  Carl  Frederick. 
Hanna,  Max  Ross, 


fjrbana,  General  Science. 

Chicago,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Malloon,  General,  L.  and  A. 

LaSatU,  Chemistry. 
Hakodate,  Japan,    Gen.,  L.  and  A. 

Urbaua,  Chemistry. 

Elgin,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

New   Boston,  Architecture. 


Monmouth, 

Library. 

Urbana, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Chicago, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Ottawa. 

General  Science. 

Anna, 

Architecture. 

Oak  Park, 

Library. 

CarbondaU, 

Architectural  Eng'g. 

Champaign, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Chicago, 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Cairo, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Cairo, 

Agriculture. 

Urbana,  Agriculture. 

Omaha.  Neb.,  Architecture. 

Bushlon,  General  Science. 

CadTvett,  Prep,  to  Medicine, 

Mechamciburg,  Civil   Eng'g. 

Havana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Hartford  City,  Ind.,     Civil  Eng'g. 
Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

Mt.  Palatine,     General,  L.  and  A. 
Peoria,  Library. 

Urbana,  General  Science. 

Champaign,         General,  L.  and  A. 
Ranloul,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Library. 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  Library. 

Chicago,  Library. 

Champaign,         Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Rock  Island,  Chemistry. 

Ruihvitle,  Electrical  Eng'g. 
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Ha.rman,  John  James, 
Harris,  Chester  Ellis, 
Harris,  Thomas  Luther, 
Harsh  man,  Lucius  Romaine, 
lleituelman,  Jacob  Harold, 
Henderson,  Alexander, 
Higgins,  Francis  Whitson, 
Higgins,  Samuel  Chase, 
Hinshaw,  George  Jacob, 
Howe,  Harriet  Emma, 
Hulce,  Jennie  Alice,  Ph.M.  {HiU 

dale  Coll.),  1899, 
Hunter,  Charles  Phelps, 
Ingham,  Leonard  Ward, 
James.  Harry  Demming, 
Johnson,  Fred  Vollentine, 
Johnson,  Gus  Hugh, 
Johnson,  John  Peter, 
Jones,  Warren, 
Jut  ton,  Lee, 

Kable,  Charles  Howard, 
Keator,  Edward  Oris, 
Kelly,  Arthur  Rolland, 
Knight,  Lee  Irving, 
Kofoid,  Reuben  Nelson, 
Lindgren,  Justa  Morris, 
Lloyd,  Geot^e  Taylor,  B.L. 

(JVhealon  Coll),  1900, 
Lummis,  Jessie  Isa, 
Lund,  Hugo, 
Lundgren,  Carl  Lee, 
Luther,  Olto  Lawrence, 
McCarthy,  Harry, 
McCully,  Harriet  Elizabeth, 
McGinn  is,  Mary  Ola, 
McMurry,  Karl  Franklin, 
Malcolm,  Charles  Wesley. 
Mapes,  John  Victor, 
Martin,  Albert  Carey, 
Matthews,  Robert  Clayton, 
Maxwell,  Esther  Anna, 
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Milford, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Ogden. 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Modesto, 

General,  L  and  A. 

Sullivan, 

Classical. 

Peoria, 

General.  L.  aiid  A. 

Chicago, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago  Heights,            Chemistry. 

ElPaso,  T^xas,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Danvers, 

General,  L.  and  A, 

Urbana. 

Library. 

HillsdaU,  Mich.,               Library. 

Newton,  la., 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Clinton, 

General,  L  and  A. 

Amboy. 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Champaign, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Decatur, 

General,  L  and  A. 

Drs  Moines, 

/o., Mechanical  Engg. 

Whitehall. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Virden, 

Architecture. 

Polo, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Waterloo,  la. 

,             Architecture. 

Decatur, 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Normal, 

Chemistry. 

Moline, 

Chemistry. 

Glen  Ellyn, 

Pedagogy. 

Quincy. 

General,  L.  and  A- 

Kansas  City, 

Mo..     Mech.  Eng-g. 

Marengo, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Quincy. 

Classical. 

Moline, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Champaign. 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Dajvson, 

General  Science. 

Normal. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Roseville, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Paris. 

■  Chemistry. 

LaSalle, 

Architectural  Eng'g. 

Joliel, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Champaign, 

Library. 

Senior   class 
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Mount,  Madison  Hoge. 
Neff,  Mary, 
Norris,  Carter, 
Odd!,  Rena  May, 

Oyen,  Albert  Nelson, 
Parker,  Lawrence  Gilbert, 
Patton,  Ada, 

Peterson,  Christian  Peter  Laurjtz, 
Pitts,  Henrietta  Betsy, 
Plant,  Francis  Benjamin, 
Poor,  Edwin  Lindsay, 
Post,  Hiram  Franklin, 
Readhimer,  Jerome  Edward, 
Reasoner,  Clara  Beck, 
Reaves,  George  I, 
Richey,  John  Jefferson, 
Riley,  Anna  Bethiar, 
Roberts,  Harry  Ashton, 
Rolfe,  Mary  Annette, 
Rose,  Alice, 
Rose,  L  Vernon, 
Samson,  Charles  Leonard, 
Sanders,  Theodore  Marcus, 
Sawyer,  Donald  Hubbard. 
Sawyer,  George  Loyal, 
Schumacher,  Tillie  Joe, 
Scudder,  Harry  Disbro, 
Shimmin,  Robert  Philip, 
Simpson,  Frances,  M.L.,  (Nortk- 

western  Univ.),  1898, 
Smith,  Arthur  Bourne,  Ph.B., 

(Weskyan  Univ.),  1900, 
Smith,  Ellen  Garfield, 
Smith,  Roy, 

Snodgrass,  John  McBeath, 
Span  I  ding,  Ida  Maty, 
Stedman,  Jeanette, 
Steele,  Lavinia, 
Steinmayer,  Otto  Christopher, 
Stewart,  John  Poguc, 


IVatuut  Prairie,  Mech.  Eng'g. 
Bloomingioa,  General,  L.  and  A, 
Farmer  City,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Morrison,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Clayton,  Math,  and  Physics. 

Chicago,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Tohtea,  Civil  Engineering. 

Pa.vton,  Library. 

Roskiide,  Denmark,  Civil  Eng'g. 
Bloomington,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Texas  City,  Texas,  Chemistry. 
Sircator,  General  Science. 

Rock  Rapids,  la.,  Mech.  Eng'g. 
Normal,  Agriculture. 

Seymour,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Wauponsee,  Genera!  Science 

Polo,  Civil  Engineering. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Otiavia,  Civil  Engineering. 

Champaign,  General  Science. 

Oak  Park,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Mattoon,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana,  Mechanical  Eng'g, 

Utile  Rock,  Ark.,  Architecture. 
Oak  Park,  Municipal  Eng'g. 

Oak  Park,  Municipal  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Chicago.  Agriculture. 

Rockford,  Mechanical  Eng'g, 


Evanston, 


Library. 


Lockwood,  N.  Y.,  Library. 

Chicago,  Library. 

Colusa,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Oshkosh.  Wis.,  Library, 

Champaign,  Music. 

Coon  Rapids,  la..  Library. 

LaSalle,        Chemistry  and  Eng'g. 
Biggsville,  General  Science, 
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Swanberg,  Floyd  Ludwig, 
Taylor,  Helen  Mary. 
Thompson,  Prank  IJnn, 
Thompson,  McDonald, 
Updike,  Hector, 
VanMeter,  George  William, 
Von  der  Lipp«,  Ernest  Carl 

Frederick, 
Waller,  Sarah  Bell,  B.S.,  (Oxford 

Coll.),  1897, 
Waterbury,  Leslie  Abram, 
Wendell,  Francis  George, 
Wesselhoeft,  Gtarles  Dietrich, 
White,  Jamea  Dun  well, 
Whitehouse,  Edith  Ursula, 
Whitson,  Milton  James, 
Wilkinson.  Nathan, 
Williams,  Elrick, 
Wilson,  Thomas, 
Wolff,  Solomon, 
WoUeson,  Herbert  Henry, 
Zipf,  Ferdinand, 


Danville,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Bloomington,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Isabel,  •    Civil  Eng'g. 

Belleville,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

IVashiHgton,  Architecture. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

River  Forest,  Library. 

PolOj  Civil  Engineering. 

Nem  Holland,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Taylorville,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Canion,  Oassical. 

Davenport,  la..  Architecture. 

Emporia,  Kas.,  Elearical  Eng'g. 
Illiopolis,  Chemistry. 

Caledonia,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

EiPaso,  Texas.  Electrical  Eng'g. 
Belleville,  Architectural  Eng'g. 
Hopedale,         Math,  and  Physics. 


Alexander,  Elizabeth  Walton, 

Allen,  Mae  Louise, 

Allin,  Eugenia, 

Anderson,  Mary, 

Apple,  Charles, 

Armstrong,  James  Ellis,  A,B., 

1897. 
Atwood,  James  Thomas, 
Baker,  Howard  Newell, 
Baker,  Lou, 
Barker,  Perry, 
Barrett,  James  Theophilus. 
Bear,  Ernest, 
Bear,  Katharine  W, 
Beaty,  Francis  Marion, 
Beers,  LeBoy  Fitch. 
Bennett,  Stella, 


Itliaca,  N.   Y.,  Library. 

Champaign,       General,  L.  and  A. 
Bloomington,  Library. 

Macon,  Philosophy,  L.  and  A. 

Palestine,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Bondville,  Agriculture. 

Rockford,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

LeRoy,  General  Science, 

Rochellc,  Chemistry. 

Butler,  General  Science. 

Bearsdale,  Civil  Engineering. 

Ludlow,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Marion,  Philosophy,  L.  and  A, 
North  fiarvey.  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Irene.  I^rary. 


..Google 
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Berger,  John  Milton, 
Block,  Edgar  William, 
Boggs,  Mary  LawT«nc«, 
Bond,  Austin, 
Booker,  Helen  Ethel, 
Boon,  Han;  Lebre, 
Borton,  Lucina  Jane, 
Bowman,  Gertrude, 
Bndshaw,  Jessie  Isabel, 
Braley,  Esther,  A.B.,  (Univ.  of 

Mich.).  1898, 
Briggs,  Edwin  Cressy, 
Brookiiigs,  Louise  Roberts, 
Brotberton,  Jane  Widncy,  B.S., 

(Skepardson  Coll.),  1899, 
Buell,  Edward  Thomas, 
Buerkin,  Marguerite, 
Burkhalter,  Wayne  Edison, 
Burkhart,  Jean, 
Burrill,  Mildred  Ann, 
Cabanis,  Rena  Gark, 
Campbell,  Daisy  Irene, 
Campbell,  Maude  Permil, 
Carr,  Earl  Henry, 
Carriel,  Fred  Clifford, 
Cavanor,  Frank  Tracy, 
Cbacey,  Anna  Olive, 
Chamberlain,  Martin  Tuttle. 
Chisholm,  Estella  Forth, 
Oark,  Mary  Helen. 
Clark,  Matilda  Lenna, 
Clark,  Thomas  Aquilla, 
Clinton,  Anna  Lucile, 
Coar,  Elsa  Jeanette, 
Cook,  James  Fitchie, 
Cotton,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Jacobs,  M.I 

(Woman's  hied.  Coll.),  18B9, 
Countryman,  Merton  Alvin, 
Cummings,  Ruth  Rozelle,  A.B. 

(iVashington  Univ.),  1901, 
Cusick,  John  Fay, 


Dolton  Station,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 
Sidney,  Civil  Eng'g. 

IVashington,  D.  C.,  Library. 

Carmel,  Ind.,  Architecture. 

Champaign,  Latin  and  Mod.  Lang. 
Arnutrong,  General,  L.  and  A. 
DeLand,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Brimiield,  Library. 

Chicago,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Library, 

Rockford,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

DuQuoin,         General.  L.  and  A. 

Delphos.  O.,  Library. 

Chicago,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Quincy,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Peoria,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Marion,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Kinmnndy,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign.  Music. 

DuQuoin,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Jacksonville,  Railway  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Prep,   to   Medicine. 

Hillsboro,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Muskegon,  Mich.,        Arch.  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Genera!,  L.  and  A. 

Peoria.  Library. 

Bhiaston,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Polo,  Library. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Gen.,  L.  and  A. 

Dundee,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 


Delavan,   IVis., 
Rochelle, 


Library. 


Philosophy. 
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Dake,  URoy  Gilbert, 
Dallenbach,  J  C, 
Danahey,  Thomas  Francis, 
Daniels,  Edna  Earle, 
Darlington,  Genevieve, 
Davis,  Maud  Amanda,  B.L. 

(Drake  Univ.').  igoi, 
Dawson,  Charles  Hubbard, 
Dayton,  Laura, 
Dickerson,  Oliver  Morton, 
Dirks,  Henry  Bemhard, 
Dodge,  Bertha  Alnia,  A.B.  (TttfU 

Coll.),  1901, 
Dolkart,  Leo, 
Douglass,  Donald  Pierson, 
Drake,  Jeannette  Mae, 
Drury,  Ralph  Southward, 
Duffy,  Guy, 

Duf^,  James  Franklin,  Jr., 
Duren,  Fanny,  Pa.B,   (Iowa 

Coll.).  1898, 
Eidmann,  Gustav  Herman, 
Elder,  Bessie  Marie, 
Fisher,  Clara  Edna, 
Fiske,  Clarence  Wilson, 
Forbes,  Ethel  Clara.  Schumann, 
Forbes,  Marjorie  Douglas, 
French,  Maurice  Deen, 
Fursman,  William  Hiram, 
Garden,  Henry  Rhiel, 
Carver,  Willia  Kathryn, 
Gaston,  Ralph  Mayo, 
Gibbs.  Elizabeth  Hayward, 
Gibbs.  Laura  Russell, 
Gilkerson,  Frances  Emeline, 
Gold,  Katharine  Eaton, 
Goodman,  Herbert  Marcus. 
Green,  Charles  Henry, 
Green,  Clarence, 
Greene,  Elizabeth  Grosvenor, 
Habermeyer,  George  Conrad, 
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Harvard,  General,  L,  and  A. 

Champaign,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Qitincy,  Classical. 

Danville,  Library. 

LoGrange,  '     Library, 

Des  Moines,  la..  Library. 

Benunt,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Paris,  Music. 

IVest  Liberty,      Political  Science. 
Chicago,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

tVilHamsville,  Vt.,               Library. 

Chicago,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Colfax,  Agriculture. 

Decatur,  Library. 

New  Boston,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Ottawa,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Electrical  Eng'g. 


Eldora,  la.. 

Library. 

Mascotitah, 

Agriculture. 

Tofieka.  Kas.. 

Music. 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Sterling, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Urbana. 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Urbana, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Danville. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

EiPaso, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Soliel. 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Bloomington, 

Library. 

Normal. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Urbana, 

Music. 

Urbana, 

Library,  U  and  A. 

Urbana. 

General.  U  and  A. 

Chicago. 

Library. 

Chicago. 

General  Science. 

Sterling. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Lavirenceville, 

,  General,  L.  ttnd  A. 

Tokio,  Japan. 

Library. 

Aurora, 

Civil  Engineering 
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Mendota, 
Modezto, 
Tiskilwa, 

Chicago, 
Maywood, 
Chicago, 
Whiteheath, 


Agriculture. 
General  Science. 
General,  L.  and  A. 
Library. 
Prep,  to  Medicine. 
General,  L.  and  A. 
General,  L.  and  A, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la..  Library. 

Farmer  City,     General,  L.  and  A. 
Quincy,  Chemistry. 

Normal,  Architecture. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Library. 

Motine,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Ohio,  General  Science. 

Gvil  aig'g. 


Haight,  Samuel  John,  Jr., 

Harris,  Tfaaddeua  Sidney, 

Hauler,  Joseph  Elmer, 

Hawley,  Edna  May, 

Hayhurst,  Emery  Roe, 

Hayward,  Mabel, 

Heath,  Lillian, 

Henderson,  Mary, 

Herrick,  Lyle  George, 

HiE^ns,  Charles  Huntington, 

Holder,  Vernon  Milner, 

Holderman,  Marjorle  Campbell, 

Huntington,  Theophanla, 

Huntoon,  John  Samuels, 

Ingersoll,  Frank  Bruce, 

Iriks,  Frank  Emerson, 

Ireland,  Washington  Parker,         Chicago, 

Jackson,  Fanny  Rebecca,  A.B. 

{Rockford  Coll.),  1896.     . 
Jarman,  Henry  Phelps, 
Jennings,  Anna  Vivian, 
Johnson,  Albert  Myron, 
Johnson,  Frederick  Dawson, 
Jones,  J  Claud^ 
Jones,  Lucite, 

Jutton,  £iiuna  Reed,  B.L.S.,  z%^Chamfaign, 
Kelley,  Grace  Osgood, 
Kelso,  Curtis  Elmer, 
,   Kennedy,  Helen  Theresa, 
Kettle,  Henry  Benjamin, 
Kincaid,  Stewart  William,  A.B. 

{Austin  Coll.),  iSgg,  EMHgham,         General,  L.  and  A. 

Koehn,  Anna,  Chicago,  General.  L.  and  A. 

Kuss,  Robert  Hayden,  Peoria,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Kutsch,  William  Adelbert,  LaSalle,       Chemistry  and  Eng'g. 

Langworthy,  Carrie  Valeria,  Dubuque,  la., 

Lefler,  Emma  Grace,  Pontiac, 

Lehner,  John  Conrad,  Stockton, 

LeSourd,  Alfred  Curtis,  Topeka, 

Lewis,  Magdalen,  A.B.  {Granville 

Female  Coll.),  188?,  GranMlle,  Ohio, 


Jacksonville,  Wis., 

Elmviood, 

Davenport,  Neb., 

Kishwauki 

Alton, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 


Library, 
lemistry. 
Library. 
Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Railway  Eng'g. 
General  Science. 
Library. 
General,  Li'and  A. 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  Library. 

Thomasboro,    Prep,  to  Medicine. 
Jacksonville,  Library. 

Reynolds,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 


Library. 

General,  L,  and  A. 
Civil  Eng'g. 
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Lloyd,  Robert  Clinton, 

Canton, 

McFarland,  James  Albert, 

Mendota. 

Chemistry. 

Mcintosh,  Kathryn  Eleanor 

Annie, 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

McRobie,  lubd. 

Chicago. 

Latin. 

Mann,  Alice  Calboun, 

DanvilU, 

Ubrary. 

Man  speaker,  Pearle, 

Champaign, 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Marker,  George  Edward, 

Onarga, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Marriott,  John  Minges, 

Delaware,  Ohio,         Architecture. 

Marsh,  George  Requa, 

MarseiUes, 

Agricultnrc 

Martin,  James  Walter,  Jr.. 

Wilmingioti, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Matthews,  Mary  Alice. 

Mayvitw. 

Library. 

Mayer,  Elmer  Benjamm, 

Ml.  Pulaski, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Metzger,  Louis  Charles  Frederick,  B*H«wifa. 

Qvil  Eog-g. 

Mills,  Ralph  Garfield, 

Decatur, 

General  Science. 

Miakimen,  William  Anderson, 

Hoopeston. 

Moore,  Gaud  Bliss, 

Wilmington, 

Mechanical  Eng-g. 

Morgan,  Stella  Webster, 

Urhtma. 

English. 

Morrow,  Nelson  C, 

Rockford, 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Munsen,  Andrew, 

Henry, 

Cvil  Eng'g. 

Myers,  Winifred, 

Champaign. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Noble,  Thomas, 

Urbana, 

Agriculture. 

Null,  Samuel  Franklin, 

Agriculture. 

CyHeam,  Juliet, 

Berlin,  Wis., 

library. 

Owen,  Anna  May,  A.B.  {Indian 

aa 

Uni*.'),  1901, 

Bedford. 

Library. 

Oxer,  George  Carl, 

Maion, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Park,  William  Mansfield, 

Urbana, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Parker.  Roy  Sheldon, 

Toluca, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Piper,  Ellsworth  Elmer, 

Chicago, 

Bectrical  Eng'g. 

Powell,  Sadie, 

Lima,  Ind., 

Library. 

Powers,  George  Augustus, 

Edinburg, 

General.  L.  and  A- 

Prater,  Banus  Hutson, 

Decatur, 

Civil  Eng-g. 

Price.  Hugh  Mitchel. 

Urbana, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Pro  vine,  Loring  Harvey, 

Macomb. 

Architecture. 

Putnam,  Sarah  Mary, 

Hillsdale,  Mich..                Library. 

Quayle,  Henry  Joseph, 

Champaign, 

General  Science. 

Ramsey,  William  Everton, 

Chicago. 

Architectural  Eng'g. 

Randall.  Bertha  Thatcher.  B.L, 

(Smith  Coll.),  1893. 

Decatur, 

■Library.  ■ 

Ranson,  Clara  Ann, 

Havana, 

General,  L.  ^d  A 
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Carbondale, 

Civil  Eng-g. 

Rightor,  Fred  Elmer, 

Rockford, 

Civil  Eng-g. 

Robison,  Lyie, 

Kewanee, 

Political  Science. 

Rolfe,  Susie  Farley, 

Ckampaipi, 

General  Science. 

Rose,  Fred  Wayland, 

Mason. 

Electrical  Bog's. 

Rutt,  Roy  Weaver, 

Sterting, 

Mechanical  Bag's- 

Schacht,  John  Henry, 

MoUne. 

Architecture. 

Schmidt,  Ellen, 

Chicago, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Schmidt,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 

Chicago. 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Scott,  James  Rhittenhouse,  Jr., 

PH.B.  (Univ.  of' yi.),  1901, 

New  York,  N.  ¥..             Library, 

Seymour,  Budd  Willard, 

Dwighl. 

CivU  Eng-g. 

Sheldoa,  Maude  Lillian, 

Sharpsburg, 

General  Science. 

Sheldon,  Victor  Lorenzo. 

TayhrvilU, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Shelton,  Addison  M, 

Loami, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Shoemaker,  John  Earl, 

Charleston, 

Philosophy. 

Siier,  Roderick  William, 

Chicago. 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Skinnet,  Elgie  Ray, 

Champaign, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Smith,  Charles  Heniy, 

Melamora, 

General,  L,  and  A. 

Smith,  Wilson  Marshall, 

Waverly, 

Agricultu  re. 

Spriggs,  John  Jack, 

Louiiviite. 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Stansbury,  Alta  Louise, 

Cedar  Rapids 

.  la..               Library. 

Steinwedell,  Carl, 

Q^ncy. 

Chemistry. 

Stevens,  Lticia  Alzina, 

Genera!.  L.  and  A. 

Stine,  John   Carl, 

Assumption. 

General  Science. 

Street,  Marietta  Louisa, 

Dixon. 

Library. 

Strong,  Mary  Ethel,  A.B.  iUfUv. 

of  Jnd.),  1901, 

Bloominglon. 

!nd..            Library. 

Stuebe,  Leonard  Fred, 

DanviUe. 

Architecture. 

Stutsman,  Ada  Helen, 

Qiincy, 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Sussex.  James  Wolfe, 

Abingdon, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Swezey,  Anne  Davies, 

Hinsdale. 

Library. 

Taylor,  John  Orlo, 

Champaign, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Trimble,  Clara  Eugenia, 

Tremont, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Vance,   Edna  Cecilia, 

Edwardtville, 

Library,  L.  and  A. 

Varnes,  Albert  Grafton, 

Farmington, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Wallace.  Jacob  H, 

AUamont. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Wardall,  Ruth  Aimee, 

Tuscola. 

Household  Science. 

Webber,  Pearl, 

Urba^a, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Wells,  Fred  Mason, 

Moline, 

Agriculture. 

Westhold,  Hannah  Amanda. 

MaTbelhead, 

General.  L.  and  A. 
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Whitsitl,  ■Hammond  William, 

PreemptioK. 

Architecture. 

Whitson,  John  Walter, 

Manhattan, 

Political  Science. 

Wiley,  Vonie  Ames. 

Charleston, 

Library. 

Wilkins,  Marion  Isabel, 

Urbana, 

Library. 

WHson.  Joseph  Wade. 

Moline. 

Architecture. 

Woodraansee,  Ralph  Collum. 

Champaign, 

Library, 

Worth,  Lynn  GriswoW, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,     Library. 

Zangerle,  Arthur  Nonnan, 

Chicago, 

Chemistry. 

Zartman,  Lester  William, 

Grant  Park, 

Political  Science. 

SOPKOKOBXB 

Abell,  Ralph  Elliott. 

Elgin. 

Architecture. 

Ahlswede,  Arthur  Oiarles, 

Chicago, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Aldrich,  Blanche. 

Normal, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Allen,  Arthur  William, 

Peoria, 

Architectural  Eng'g. 

Allen.  Paschal, 

Dclavait, 

Agriculture. 

Anderson,  John  Edward, 

Paxton, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Armeling,  Carl  Elmer, 

Mason  City, 

Classical. 

Armstrong,  Gertrude  Maud, 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Askins,  Adolphus  Edward, 

Lakewood, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Baer,  David  Arthur, 

Alexis. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Bailey,  Walter  Thomas. 

Kevjanee, 

Architecture. 

Baker,  Imo  Estella. 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Ballard,  William  Salisbury, 

Botavia, 

General  Science. 

Ballinger,  Ralph  Adams, 

Keokuk,  lo.. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Barker,  Rollin  Sabin, 

MoMon, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Barnhart,  Charles  Anthony, 

Mansfield, 

Math,  and  Physics. 

Bamhart,  Jesse  Melangthon, 

Mansfield, 

Chemistry. 

Barry,  Harold  Bradford, 

HiiUboro, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Barter,  Harold  Hcndryx, 

Chicago, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Bates,  Patrick  Francis. 

Tolono, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Bauer,  Ralph  Stanley, 

Stonington, 

Oasucal. 

Benson,  Arthur  Chapman. 

Cedar  Bluff. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Best,  John  Henry, 

Quincy. 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Black,  George  W, 

Oakland, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Blackburn,   Roy  Jabez, 

Decatur, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Bond,  Annie  Louise. 

Ml.  Vernon, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Borton,  Byron  Sarver, 

DeLand, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Boucher,  Andrew  Sherman. 

Murphysboro 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Bourne.  Lemuel  Harold, 

Amboy. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Brann,  Walter  Charies  Emil, 

Chicago, 

Chemistry. 
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Browder,  Olin  Lorraine, 
Brown.  Arthur  Charles, 
Brown,  Seymour  Dewey, 
Brunner,  Camilla  Uargaret, 
Buchanan,  John  Lee, 
Burford,  Caiy  Clive, 
Burgess,  Fred  Henry, 
Burgess,  Ralph  Royal, 
Burr,  Elizabeth  Hal, 
Campbell,  Muriel  Florence. 
Cattron.  John  William, 
Cayou,  Francis  Mitchell. 
Chapin,  Lucy, 
Chapman,  Daniel  Ward, 
Charles,  Paul  Lamont, 
Chester,  Anna, 

Christopher,  Mrs.  May  Kennedy, 
Cisar,  Ida  May, 
Clark,  Angfie  Ray, 
Clark,  George  Arthur, 
Clark.  Gilbert  Barton, 
Clarkson.  Edna, 
Coolidgc,  Orrill  Pauline. 
Coyle,  John  Frank, 
Crosthwait,  George  Ashley, 
Curtis,  Paul  Steele, 
Dadant,  Henry  Ounille, 
Darlington.  Herbert  Spencer. 
Davis,  Cleon  Leslie, 
Davis.  Forrest  Spurgeon. 
Davis.  John  Wolfersperger, 
DeGraffe,  Franc  Marie, 
Deutschmann,  Fred  John,  Jr., 
Dickerson,  George  Hamm, 
Dickey,  Cromwell  Bartlett, 
Diefenbach,  Arthur  Garfield, 
Diener,  Walter  Gustav, 
Dillon,  Mertie  May, 
Doeden,  Frederic  Hugo, 
Dorsey,  Clarence  Benioa, 


Mt.  Vernon,  General.  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Peru,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Lacon,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Hoopeston,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Montkello,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Monticelio,  Architecture. 

Champaign,  Library,  L,  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  L,  and  A. 

Fairview,  Agriculture, 
Decatur,  Neb..     Electrical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

yienna.  General,  L.  and  A. 

Woodstock,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A, 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A, 
Chicago  Heights,    Gen.,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana,  English. 

Peoria,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Carthage,  Mo.,  Library,  L.  and  A, 

Niles,  Mich.,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

PenSeld,  General  Science. 

Urbetia,  Agriculture. 

Areola,  Chemistry. 

Hamilton,  Civil  Eng'g. 

LaGrange,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Mt.  Zion.  Civil  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Sterling,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Ponda,  la..  Library. 

Belleville,  Civil   Eng'g. 

Mahomet,  Mechanical  Eng'g, 

LaGrange,  Chem.  and   Eng'g. 

Blue  Island,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Electrical  Eng'g, 

Normal,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Eureka,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Mora,  Agriculture. 
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Doud,  Willard  Orrin, 
Durland,  Clyde  Earl, 
Edwards,  Charles, 
Eide,  Torris,  ■ 
Elder,  Ralph  Maxwell, 
Engstrom,  Roy  Victor, 
Ericson,  Lambert  Theodore, 
Errett,  Albert  Widney,  Jr., 
Evans,  Kenneth  Neill, 
Ewing,  Charles  Edwin, 
Fechit,  Maiy  Forsythe, 
Ferguson,  William  Clarence, 
Flagg,  Samuel  Barry, 
Fleming,  Clarence  Earl,. 
Fleming,  Virgil  R, 
Fletcher,  Carl  Joshua, 
Floto,  Ernest  Charles, 
Ford,  Ernest  Jason, 
Frankenberg,  Pearle, 
French,  Burton, 
Galeener,  John  Halbert, 
Gamett,  Elraer  Logan, 
Gaston,  Newton  EHvid, 
Gei^ler,  Wilbert, 
Gibbs,  Charles  Henry, 
Gibbs,  Charlotte  Mitchell, 
Gillespie,  Louella  Ida, 
Gillespy,   Charles  Millard, 
Gillhara,  Philip  Dakin, 
Gilmour,  Joseph  Coleman, 
Ginzel,  Carl  Louis, 
Glassco,  Paul  Bond, 
Gorham,  Josiah, 
Gramesly,  Margaret  Amidon, 
Green,  Cclla  Genevieve, 
Greenwood,  Harris  Paul, 
Hadden,  Samue!  Cornelius, 
Hadtield,  Frank  Stanley. 
Hall,  Augusta  Maude. 
Hampton,  Ethel  Alleyene, 
Harpolc,  Byron, 
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Chicago,  Mechanical   Eng'g. 

Flora,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Peru,  Chemistry. 

Lee,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Hamilton,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Peoria,  Civil  Eng'g 

Molitte,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Kevianee,  Mechanical  Eng'g 

Taylorville,  Philosophy. 

Decatur,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Clarinda,  la..  Civil  Eng'g. 

Alton,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Delavaii,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Denver,  Civil  Eng'g. 

GaUtburg,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Dixon,  Civil  Eng'g. 
Prairie  Center,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Urbana,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Vienna,  General,  L.  and  A. 

St.  Marys,  General,  L.  and  A, 

Peoria,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Sandwich,  Chemistry. 

Princeton,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign.  Music. 

Paris,  Agriculture. 

Princeton,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Biggsvilte,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Trenton,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Charleston,  Architectural  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Chemistry. 

Charleston,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

[vesdale.  General,  L.  and  A. 

Edwardsville,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Mason,  Gvil  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Household  Science. 

Macomb,  Genera!  Science. 

Champaign,  Electrical  Eng'g. 
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Hawes,  Charles  Wesley,  Jr„ 
Hawkins,  Anna  deZeng, 
Hawthorne,  Elizabeth  Lena. 
Hayward,  Edith  Estelle, 
Hedges,  Ida  Belle, 
Henry,  Smith  Tompkins,  Jr., 
Herman,  Edward  Elmer, 
Hewerdine,  Thomas  Sloan,  A.B. 

(Auslitt  Coll.),  1900, 
Hilliard,  Frank  Wyman, 
Hilts,  Roy  Wilson, 
Hoff,  Edna  DuBois, 
Holch,   Fred  Leidy, 
Holcomb,  Clarence  Eugene, 
Holcomb,  Timothy  Osmond,  Jr., 
Hook,  Isaac  Herschcl, 
Horr,  Ralph  Ashley, 
Horr.  Ray  Leekley, 
Howe,  Ralph  Barnard, 
Howell,  Carrie  Barnes, 
Hughes,  Smith  Yale, 
Hunt.  Mabel  Dorothy, 
Hunter,  Lum, 
Huntington,  Ellen  Alden, 
Hyde.  Sc^hie, 
Jacobs,  Manuel  Joseph, 
James,  Lee  Roy, 
Karnopp,  Edwin  Benjamin. 
Kelly.  David  Henry, 
Keusink,  Wilhelmina  Minnie, 
King,  Leila  Pauline, 
King,  Louis  Blume, 
Kircher,  Harry  Bertram. 
Knapp,  Noah, 

Kneeland,  Frank  Hamilton, 
Knowlton.  William  David, 
Krei singer,  Henry, 
Larson,  Lawrence  Fred, 
Lease,  Leonard  John, 
Leverton,  Ernest  Richard, 
Logcman,  AlbeR  Edwin, 


Rock  Island,  Mechanical  Eng'g, 

Areola,  General  Science, 

LaPlace,  Philosophy. 

Otlawa,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Bushnell,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Waukegan,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Fisher,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Brighton,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Bloomington,  Chemistry. 
Chicago  Heights,  Cheni.  and  Phys. 

Gilman,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Milmine,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Milmiiu,  General  Science. 

Vienna,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Gibson  City,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Galena,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Agriculture. 

Urbaoa,  Agriculture. 

Antioch,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Paris,  General,  L,  and  A, 
Hartford,  Conn.,    Household  Sci, 

Chicago,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago.  Civil  Eng'g. 

Bcardslown,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Civil  Eng'g. 
EiPaso,  Texas,     Electrical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Rockford.  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Belleville,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Hindsboro,  Philosophy. 

Dwight,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Onarga,  General  Science, 

Champaign,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Galva,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Nokomis,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

WoTren,  Mechanical   Eng'g. 

Rovenmood,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
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Lonergan,  Charles  Augustus, 
Loosiey,  Frederick  Edwin, 
McCarter,  Daniel, 
McCarthy,  John  James, 
McCarly,  John, 
McClelland,  Robert  Alexander, 

Jr.. 
McCulIough,  John  Fred, 
McIIhenny,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
McKnight,  William  Asbury. 
MacLochlin,  Virginia, 
McMillan,  Neil,  Jr., 
Mahan,  Angeiine  Floyd, 
Mahurin,  Guy  Marshall. 
Marsh,  Thomas  Alfred, 
Marsh,  Wallace  Hickling, 
Mattis,  Julia  Rebecca, 
Maxey,  Mima  Agnes, 
Mead,  Clarence  Eugene, 
Mercer,  Iva  Esther, 
Meyer,  Robert  Conrad, 
Mills,  Floyd  Earl, 
Monier,  Sara, 
Morrow,  Louise, 
Morse,  Henry  Charles, 
Muhl,  Fred  Lewis, 
Murphey,  Howard  Bruce, 
Noe,  Samuel  Rufus, 
Nydegger,  Adolph, 
Paine,  Matlie  May. 
Parrett,  William  Gaylord, 
Patterson,  Maud  May, 
Penfield,  Albert  Charles, 
Peterson,  John  Frederick. 
Pitcher,  Lela  Gretchen, 
Polk,  John  Luther, 
Pope,  Karl  Dean, 
Popejoy,  Li  da  Elizabeth. 
Post.  Raebem  Henry, 
Preston,  Justin  Warner, 
Putney,  Nelie  Ada, 


Polo,  Gvi!  Eng'g. 

Rock  Island,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Dvnght,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  General,  L.  and  A 

Tuicola,  Agriculture. 

Yorkville,  Agriculture. 

Cenlralia,  Electrical  Eng*;. 

Macomb,  General  Science. 

Ingraham,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Danvers,  Library,  L,   and  A. 

Chicago,  Architecture. 

Lexmglott,  General,  L^  and  A. 

Indianapolis,  Jnd.,      Architecture. 

Loda,  Mechanical   Eng'g. 

Marseilles,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Carlyle,  General, 'L.  and  A, 

Chillicothe,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

CfHtralia,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Gilman,  Electrical  Eng'g. 
Ml.  Palatine,       •         Civil  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Music. 

Rockford,  General,  L,  and  A. 

ChandlervilU,  Civil    Eng'g. 
Rlonmitiglon.  Architectural  Eng'g. 

Champaign.  Civil  Eng'g. 

.4uburn.  General,  L.   and   A. 

Danzillc,  Electrical    Eng'g. 

Rosemond.  General,  L.  and  A. 

Newport,   Ind.,  Civil   Eng'g. 

RochelU.  Math,  and  Physics. 

Rockford.  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Ketvanee,  Civil  Eng'g. 
Strealor,      Math,  and  Astronomy. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

DttQuoin,  PoHtial  Science. 

Lexington,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Political  Science. 

LaSalU,  General,  L.  and  A. 


SOPHOMORE     CLASS 


Railsback,  Lee  Willard, 
Rhoads,  Albert  Carlton, 
Rich,  Claud  Winfcrd, 
Richards,  Llewellyn   Sylvester, 
Ricker,  Elhel, 
Riddle,  Rollo  Gaun, 
Riehl,  Anna, 
Riley,  George  Albert, 
Rodman,  Charles  Scamon, 
Rogers,   Nellie, 
Ross,  Robert  Malcolm, 
Rosseter,  Frank  Stuart, 
Roulston,  Robert  Bennett. 
Royal  I,  Charles  Crecy, 
Rump,  Guy  Henry, 
Salb,  Albert, 
Samson,  Inez  Rose, 
Scott,  Juliet  Ann, 
Sheldon,  Charles  Harper, 
Sheldon,  Edna  Weaver, 
Shilton,  Carlyle  Nance, 
Shinn,  James  Ricketts, 
Sides,  Aimee  May, 
-Slocum,  Mary  Jane, 
Smith,  Charles  Wesley. 
Smock,  Walter  F, 
Sommer,  Clara  Louise. 
Sonntag.  Mildred  Eliza, 
Sparks,  Annie  EInora, 
Staley,  Isabel, 
Standard,  Alphonso  Perry, 
Stedman,  Angeline  Jones, 
Stenger,  John  William, 
Stephenson,  Lewis  Alva, 
Stewart,  Robert  Jaquess, 
Stocker,  Charles  Herbert, 
Stone,  Charles  Newhall, 
Stookey,  Helen  Florence, 
Stookey,  Marshall  Childs, 
Storey,  Ellsworth  Prime, 
Strehlow,  Cornelia  Emma, 
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Hopedale,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  L,  and  A. 

Cobden,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

l.'rbana.  Architecture, 

Matloon,  General,  L,  and  A. 

Alton,  Household  Science. 

Lnvistown,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Moweaquo,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Covington,  /ad..  Gen.,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Atutm,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Cloy  Center,  Kas.,  Gen..  L.  and  A. 

Quincy,  Civil    Eng'g. 

Elgin,  General,    L.  and   A. 

Urbaaa,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Cliam/'aigH,  General,  L.  and  A.' 

Kewanec,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Kcwanec,  .  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Mattoon,  Agriculture, 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Loda,  General  Science. 
I.ockwood.  N.  Y.,  Lib..  L.  and  A. 

Decatur^  Civil  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  General,  L.  and   A. 

Plaindeld,  Philosophy. 

Urbana.  Classical. 

Champaign,  General.  L.  and  A. 

Lcivislown,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Mendota,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Rcdmon,  Mechanical   Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Mechanical  EJig'g. 

Highland,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Quincy,  Mechanical  Eng'g, 

Harristotvn,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Harristown,  Agriculture, 

Chicago,  Architecture, 
ShermervilU,  General,  L.  and  A. 
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Stroud,  Smith  L«roy, 
Taibot,  Timothy  Ralph, 
Taylor,  Elsie  Mae, 
Taylor,  George  Graham, 
Thompson,  Sherman, 
Timm,  Peter  Frederick  William, 
Toney,  Thomas  Ellsworth, 
Toops,  Qaude, 
Trapp,  William   Edward, 
Travis,  Roy  Elmer, 
Turner,  Charles  Philip, 
Vanhome,  George  Garret, 
Walcott,  Lloyd  Vernon, 
Waldorf,  Arthur  Louis, 
Wallace,  Charles  Emerson, 
Wasson,  Ora  Elmer, 
Wehmder,  WUiam  Henry, 
Welles,  Miriam  Ursula, 
WelU,  Reginald  Ellis, 
Wheeler,  Edmund  Burke, 
Wheeler,  Lynn  Murray,- 
Wheelock,  Henry  Thomas, 
White,  Caroline  Louise, 
White,  Edna  Noble, 
Wilcox,  Burton  B, 
Wiley,  Carroll  Carson, 
Wiley,  Frank  Rudolph, 
Wiley,  Wallace  Kenneth, 
Williams,  Mary  Edith, 
Wilson,  LeRoy  C, 
Wilson,  Nancy  Maude, 
Wilson,  William  LeRoy, 
Woodin,  Norman  Charles, 
Woodworth,  Metta  Edna. 
Worker,  Joseph  Garfield, 
Worrell,  Joseph  Carl, 
Worthen,  Ella  Eugenia, 
Wyle,  Florence  H, 
Vocnm,  Earl  Lay  ton, 
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Atlanta.  Civil  Eng'g. 

Cambridge,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Hayes,              Math,   and    Physics. 

Taylo'-ville,  GeneraJ,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Architecture. 

Tuscola,  Electrical  Eng'g 

Virden,  Political    Science. 

Champaign,  Architectural  Eng'g. 

Lincoln,  Agriculture. 

Assumption,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Butler,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Rockford,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Fillmore,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Mendota,  Civil   Eng'g. 

Chicago  Heights,  Chemistry. 

Chrismar.,  Chemistry. 

Alton,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Dover.  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Champaign,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

BellAowcr,  Electrical  Eng'g. 
Downers  Groi-e,    Gen.,  L.  and  A. 

Moline,  Mechanical   Eng'g. 
Warrensburg,    General,  L.  and  A. 

Fairmouttt,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Kew-anee,  Chem.  and  Eng'g. 

Harrisiown,  Civil   Eng'g, 

Allenville,  General.  L.  and  A. 

Ptoria,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Newman,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Princeton,  Agriculture. 

Guthrie.  General,  L.  and  A, 

SpringMd,  Civil   Eng'g, 
Roek  Island,      Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Rock  Island,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Chili,  Civil   Eng'g. 

iVarsaw,  General,  L,  and  A. 

SVaverly,  Prep,   to   Medicine, 

'Gahia,  General,  L.'  and  A. 


u.a.i.z.d:,.G00gIc 


FRESHMAN     CLASS 


Abrams,  Duff  A, 
Akers,  Milton, 
Allen,  Lawrence  Thompson, 
Alley,  William  Edwin, 
Apple,  Merri  Ghloe, 
Armstrong,  Jessie  Eva, 
Asp,  Norman  Henfy, 
Atkinson,  Helen  Marie, 
At  lass,  Goldie  May, 
Aumer,  Joseph  Paul, 
Bacon,  Lewis  Frank, 
Bailey,  Thomas  Stanley, 
Baker,  Alice  Alma, 
Baker,  Cecil  Franklin, 
Baker,  Ira  Webster, 
Ballou,  Frederick  Herbert, 
Barnes,  Charlotte, 
Bascom,  George  Rockwell, 
Bass,  Willard  Jason, 
Bear,  Fred  Gamble, 
Beasley,  Fred  Edward, 
Beauford,  May  Alice, 
Bedeer,  Cornelius  Adolph, 
Bell,  Oement  Henry, 
Bell,  Roscoe  Thomas, 
Betts,  David  Roy, 
Blair,  Thomas  Hart, 
Blocher,  George  Douglas. 
Bond,  John  Myron, 
Boner,  Halbert  Evans, 
Born,  A!  da  Holderman. 
Boston,  Roy  Woods, 
Bowser,   Ralph   Emmet t, 
Boyer,  Mabel  Blanche, 
Braden,  Clarence  Arthur, 
Bradley,   Tirzah  Ozilla, 
Brady,  Eva  Myrtle, 
Bronson,  Frank  Lloyd, 
Bronson,  George  Henry, 
Brookii^s,  X^lara  Allan, 


MuTphysboro,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Homer,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Hoopeiton,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Urbatta,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chillicothe,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Vrbana,  Classical. 

Decatur,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Peoria,  Chemistry. 

LaPrairie,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Vincenries,  Ind.  Chemistry. 

Decatur,  General  Science. 

Champaign,  Architecture. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Wheaton,  Electrical   Eng'g. 
Manitowoc,  Wit.,  Gen.,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Civil    Eng'g. 

Canton,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Farmington,  Prep,   to  Medicine. 

Peoria,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Oak  Park,  Classical. 

Chicago,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

PoHliac,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Mechanical  EJig'g, 

Sprin-gHeld,  Electrical   Eng'g. 

Kewanee,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Amboy,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Wolcott,  Ittd.,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Yorkville,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Bishop,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Bloomington,  Music, 

Cutler,  Agriculture. 

Blue  Mound,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Sanborn,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Creator,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Odell,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

DuQuoin,  General,  L.  ^d  A. 
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Brown,  Edwin  Owen, 

Elmwoei, 

Mechanical  Eng-g. 

Brush.  Daniel  Harmon,  Jr.. 

CarbondaU, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Bryan.  Helen  Gordon. 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Bry(^es,  Carl  Kent, 

-Elgin. 

Electrical  EJig'g. 

BulUrd,  Helen  Elizabeth, 

SpringAetd, 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Magnolia, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Burdick,  Anna  Lavinia, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Burggraf,  Carl  Irven, 

Tuscola, 

GTil  Eng'g. 

Burnett,  William  Thomas, 

Urbana, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Burroughs,  Guy  Chaney, 

Paints  Point 

Architecture. 

Burwash,  Lois  Irene. 

Champaign. 

General  Science. 

Busey,  Mary, 

Urbana. 

Music 

Bu&ey,  Virginia  Richards, 

Urbana, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Camp,  Cara  Louis, 

Lincoln. 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Capen,  Bernard  Charles, 

Bloomington 

Agriculture. 

Carey.   William  Joseph. 

Iveidaie, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Carter,   William   Douglas, 

Quincy. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Casserly,  Thomas  David, 

Champaign. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Caswell,  Julia  Etheie, 

Cairo, 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Caton,  Charles  HuU, 

Ottawa, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Caton,  Frank  Smith, 

Warrtn, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Caton,  William  Hull, 

Ottawa, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Cavanaugh,  William  Patrick, 

Gray  man  t. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Cbadwick,  Walter, 

Chicago, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Chenoweth,  Olive  Elizabeth. 

Altanta, 

General,  L,  and  A. 

Chesley.  Beulah  Vinton, 

Danville. 

Library.  L.  and  A. 

Chester,  Virginia, 

Champaign, 

Music. 

Claggett.  Ralph  Bernard, 

Lexington. 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Clark.  James  Hariy, 

Sconland, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Clark.  William  Arthur, 

Urbana, 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Clay,  William  Wharton, 

Chicago, 

Architectural  Eng'g. 

Gendenen,  Lois  Grace, 

Cairo, 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Close,  George  Frederick. 

Marston, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Coleman,  Alice  J, 

Sanborn.  la.. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Collins.  Herbert  Keith, 

Rock  Island, 

Architectural  Eng'g. 

Conard,  Qyde. 

Monlicello, 

Agriculture. 

Conard,  Sarah  Orvilla, 

Monticello. 

Gassical. 

Connelly,   William  J, 

Chicago, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Converse,  Edward  Chapman, 

•Sugar  Grove 

Pedagogy. 

Coons,  Clarence  Wilbur, 

Agriculture. 

Corrin,  William  Garret, 

Hillsdale. 

Civil  Eog'g. 

FRESHMAN     CLASS 


Costigan,  James  Edward  Syl- 

Cox,  Fred  Augustus, 
Craig,  Jennie  Adah. 
Crandall,  Grace  Evelyn, 
Crane,  Helen  Mary, 
Crawford,  David  Moffett, 
Crawford,  Edgar  Lee, 
Cresap,  Fred, 
Cutler,   Frank  Woodbury, 
Dahl,  Ralph  Hulfton, 
Dakin,  Walter, 
Dallam,  Clara  Hill, 
Danely,  Alfred,  Jr., 
Daniels,  Coralie  Alfredetta. 
Davidsrai,  Thomas  Meredith, 
Davis,  Grace  Olive, 
Davis,  Myra  Leslie, 
Day,  Herbert  Winch, 
Day,  Winfield  Scott, 
Dickhut,   Roger   Milton, 
Dicterle,  Edward  August, 
Donders,  Charlotte  Mae, 
Dorman,  Archie  Bland, 
Dosch.  Charles  Fred, 
Doyle,  Joseph  Lemen, 
DuMoulin,  Walter  Louis, 
Dunn,  Joel  Ernest, 
Ealey,  Minnie, 
Ed  mi  ston ,   Emma , 
Eidam,  Edward  George, 
Eiker,  William  Henry, 
Elden,  Ralph  Waldo, 
Elliott.  Josephine  Ruth, 
Ernest,  Roy  Alfred, 
Erwin,  Charles  Fay, 
Bustice,  Edward  LeMotte, 
Eustis,   Laura  Mae, 
Evans,  Evan  Samuel, 
Fairweather,  Charles  Arthur, 
Earns  worth.  George  Lester, 


Apna,  Gvil  Eng'g. 

Wake,  Gvil  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Mendola,  General  Science. 

iHdianapolii,  Ind.,  Lib.,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Nackuia.  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Genera!,  L.'and  A. 

Rockford,  Mechuiieal  Eng'g. 

Canton,  Architectural  Eng'g. 

Elgin,  Civil  Eng'g. 

iVarsaw,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  L,  and  A. 

Savoy,  Household  Science. 

Champaign,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Charleston.  Music 

Rockford,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Roieville,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Quincy,  Architecture. 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eoi^g. 

Chicago,  Library,  L,  and  A. 

Taylorville,  General,  L,  and  A. 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  .  General,  L.  and  A. 

Pontiac.  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Bement,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Sullivan,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Blue  Island.  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Sparta,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Rlburn,  Architecture. 

Slerliug,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Sycamore,  Electrical  Eng'g. 
Harbor  Springs,  Mich,,  Gen,  Sd. 

Newton,  la..  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Ottawa,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

.  Sparta,  Wis.,  Architecture. 

Hoodville,  Civil   Eng'g. 

Ottawa,  Civil  Eng'g. 
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Fisher,  George, 
Fox,  James  Reuben, 
France  way,  Margaret. 
Fuller,  Frank  David, 
Funk,  Frank  Floyd, 
Gallaher,  George  PuSer, 
GantK,  Mary  Louisa, 
Gardiner,  Cecil  Merritt, 
Garwood,  Frank  Sanders, 
Garwood,  Herman  Edwin, 
Garwood,  Janet, 
Gilchrist,  Mary, 
Gllkerson,   Thomas  John, 
Gill,  Frederick  Williams, 
Ginzel,  Leo  Arthur, 
Glenn,  Elenor  Mae, 
Godeke,  Harry  Fred, 
Goodrich,  Charles  Eugene, 
Goodspced,  Wilbur  Fisk, 
Gore,  Adolph, 
Graff,  Elizabeth, 
Greene,  Hibbard  Spencer, 
Greep,  Orpha  Etta, 
Gulick,   Byron  Allen, 
Hale.  Arthur  Aldrich, 
Halt,  Frank  Adolphus, 
Hancock,  Everett  Herschel, 
Hannum,  Myrtle  Neta, 
Hanson,  Charles  Fear  I, 
Harney,  John  Matthew, 
Harper,  Homer  Williamson, 
Hart,  Anna  Mary, 
Hart,  Mabel  Baldwin, 
Haviland,  Altha, 
Hawley,  Oarence  Ernest, 
Hazen,  Howard  Spencer.  Jr., 
Head  en,  Mary  Frances, 
Heald,  Charles  Hobart, 
Healy,   William  James, 
Hedges,  Joseph  Logan, 
Henderson,  Charles  Elliott, 


Champaign,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Rockford,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Granville,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Elgin,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Ottawa,  Agriculture. 

Mt.  Palatine,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Oregon,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Prep,  to  Uedicine. 

Stonington,  Agriculture. 

Stonington,  Agriculture. 

,  Augusta,  General  Science. 
Davenport,  la,.     General  Science. 

Urbana,  Agriculture. 

Belvidere,  Chemistry, 

Trenton,  Civil   Eng'g. 

Champaign,  LJbrary,  L.  and  A. 

Olney,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Belvidere,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Tiiscola,  Agriculture. 

\farion.  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Lisle,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Gaha,  Household  Science. 

Champaign,  Prep,  to  Meditnne. 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Peoria,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Newman,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Decatur,      Math,  and  Astronomy. 

Fifer,  Architectural  Eng'g. 

laliet.  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Architecture. 

Wheaton,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Art  and  Design. 

Addison,  la..  Library,  I.  and  A. 

Mendota,  Civil  Engineering. 

LaSalle,  Architectural  Eng'g. 

Shelbyville,  General,  L.  andA. 

Canton,  Architecture. 

Roehelle,  General,  U  and  A. 

Urbana,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Gerlaw,  Civil  Engineering. 


FRESHUAN     CLASS 
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Henning,  Burt  Lawtoo, 
Herschberger,  Harold, 
Miginbotham,  Nathan  Jay, 
Hill.  Ida  Myrtle, 
Hill,  Mary  BlucbeU, 
Hillman,  Frank  William, 
Hmman,  Glidden, 
Hoadley,  Josephine, 
Hodgsmi,  Olive  Mae, 
Holderman,  Harriet, 
Holstnun,  Frederick  Albert, 
Hook,  Henry  Hudson, 
Houser,  Edith  Beryl, 
Howe,  Alice, 
Huff,  Nolan  Hynson, 
Huff,  Walter  William, 
Hughes,  Anna  Raphael, 
Hull,  Bert  Bronson, 
Huntoon,  Harry  Alexander, 
Ingham,  Ellis  Foulds. 
Janssen,  Otto, 
Jannan,  Patience  Einelyn. 
Jeter,  Roy  Woods, 
Johnson,  Frank  Peters. 
Johnson,  Preston  King, 
Jones,  Truman  N. 
Kasten,  Frederick  William, 
Keefe,  Anastasia  Louise, 
Keeler,  Lawrence  Swasey, 
Kiekintveld.  Sadie  Jeannette. 
Kingsbury.  Herman  Buchanai., 
Kirkwood,  Arthur-Winiam, 
Koch,  Reuben  Aries. 
Koehn,  Martha  Caroline, 
Komblum,  Isidor, 
Krippner,  John, 
Lefler,  Anna  Bell, 
Lenke,  Edward  Henry, 
Lindsay,  Ada  Emilie, 
Logan,  Giester  R, 
Long,  Troy  Lovell, 


Steward,  Mechanical  Ea^g. 

Peoria,  Civil  Engineering. 

Areola,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

ChampaigH,  Art  and  Design. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

Dundee,  Chemistry. 

Rockelle,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Prentice,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Morris,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Peoria,  Civil  Engineering. 

Vienna,  Mechanical  Etifs^g. 

Urbatta,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Center,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Sullivan,  Civil  Engineering. 

champaign.  Music. 

Moline,  Ovil  Engineering. 

Moline,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Kewanee,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,      Architecture. 

Elmwood.  Music. 

Yorkville,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  aqd  A. 

Aurora,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

l?oltOH  Station,  Chemistry. 

Galesburg,  General.  L,  and  A. 

Belvidere,  Civil  Engineering. 
Holland,  Mich;  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Pinkstalf,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Chicago,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Mayoiew,  Music, 
Menominee,  Mich.,  Gen.,  L.  and  A. 

Tuscola,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Civil  Engineering. 

Pontiac,  Household  Science. 

Chicago.  Civil  Engineering. 

Decatur,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Edinburg,  Civil  Engineering. 
Morrisonville,  General,  L.  and  A. 


.,  Cjoot^c 
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Lucas,  John, 
Lundahl,  Arvid  Luther, 
Lundahl,  Bruce  Hjalmar, 
Lusk,  John  Jij, 

McConaughy,  Edward  Leon. 
McCully,  William  Ashway. 
McGinn  is.  Lulu  Rose, 
Mclnlyre,  James  Franklm, 
McLaughlin,  Ambrose. 
McNnII,  Roscoe  Plant, 
Madansky,  Paul. 
Manspeaker,  Bertha.  Harding, 
Marquiss,  Franklin  Wales, 
Martin,  WJlliam  George, 
Martin,  William  Roy, 
Mather,  Donald  Edward,  , 

Mather,  Myra  Abbie, 
Mather,  Rose  Margaret, 
Matousek,  Joseph, 
Mautz,  George  John, 
Maxfield,  Leroy  Haskell, 
Maxwell,  Q  in  ton  Latshaw. 
Maxwell,  John  William, 
May,  David  Thorpe, 
Mefker,  Oyde  Earl. 
Meharry,  George  Francis. 
Miller,  Carl  Frederic, 
Miller,  Charles  Joseph, 
Miller,  Clarence, 
Miller,  Fred  Charles, 
Miller.  Herbert  Scholes. 
Miller,  Leonard  Joseph, 
Miller,  Nellie  Augusta. 
Miller,  Trenna  June, 
Mitchell,  Harry  Scholey, 
Monier,  James  Henry, 
Montooth,  Charles  Stuart. 
Morey,  Henry  Hiram, 
Morgan,  George  Walker, 
Morgan,  Isabel le  Alice, 
Morris,  Sidney  Dealey, 


EaslOH,  Civil  Engineering. 

Moiine,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Gibson  City,  Civil  Engineering. 

QuinCy,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Rochetle,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Civil  Engineering. 

Dawson,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Farmer  City,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Architecture. 

Greenville,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Fairfitld,  Civil  Engbeering. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Bloominglon,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General.  L.  and  A. 

Newton,  la..  Architecture. 

PlaittSeld,  Civil  Engineering. 

Joliet,  General,  L.  and  A. 

PlainReld,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

Pana,  Prep-  to  Medicine. 

Godfrey,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Chemistry. 

LaGrange,  Architecture. 

pTOphetstown,  Mech.  Eng'g. 

Delavan,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

TolottO,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Bloomfield,  Architecture. 

Peru,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Lincoln,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Peoria,  Architecture. 
Canton,           Architectural  Eng'g. 

Sterling,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Household   Science. 
Decatur,         ■  Chem.  and  Physics. 

Rock  Island,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Civil  Engineering. 

Toulon,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Greenville,  General.  L,  and  A. 

Urhana,  Civil  Engineering. 
Davenport,  la..      Household  Sci. 

Chicago,  Electrical  Eng'g. 


FKESHMAN     CLASS 


Moss,  Haven  Haanel, 
Moss,  Maiy  Frances, 
Moss,  Myrtle  Lncy, 
Mountjoy,  Oscar  Fiands,  * 
Mueller,  Walter  Hennaan, 
Murcbison,  Rob  R07, 
Myers,  Wissie  Etha, 
Ntylor,  Helen  Andromache, 
Newcomb,  Jessie  Ruth, 
Nichols,  Emily  Lavinia, 
O'Connell,  Charles  Slade, 
Orndorff,  Robert  Brawner, 
Ostrander,  Fred  Earl, 
Pahmeyer,  Fred  Oscar, 
Parish,  Dwight  Acmistead, 
Parker,  Walter  Haniman, 
Farshall,  Vernon  Vincent, 
Pearson,  John  Winthrop, 
Peck,  Reba  Myrtle, 
Peglow,  Fred  George, 
Ferry,    Alphonso   Lorenio, 
Perry,  Walter  Oliver, 
Pierce,  Clarence  Raymond, 
Pierce,  Ralph  Allen, 
Piggott,  Edward  John,  Jr., 
Pike,  Claude  Othello, 
Plummer,  Chi  Ids  Preston. 
Pope,  Flora  Lutitia', 
Post,  Celia  Jeannette, 
Post,  Lillian   Marie, 
Powell,  Jesse  Roy, 
Purdunn,  George  Gould, 
Randall,  Frank  Alfred. 
Rapp,  Charles  Edward, 
Ray,  Howard  Alden, 
Reid,  Wilfred  Ellis, 
Rein,  Lester  Edward, 
Renich,  Edward  Alexander, 
Renner,  Edwin  Theodore, 
Richeson,  Virginia  Campbell, 
Robb,  Joseph  Myron, 
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Urbana,  General  Science. 

Urbana,   ■  Classical. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Atlanta,  Agricntture. 

Chicago,  Electrical  Eng'g. 
Kewanee,        Architectural  Eng'g, 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Mason  City,  General,  L.  and  A, 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Elgin,  Civil  Engineering. 

Delavan,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Gakiburg,  Civil  Engineering. 

Decatur,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

SpringHeld,  Civil  Engineering. 

Peoria,  Architecture. 
Grand  Ridge,    General,  L.  and  A. 

Oak  Park,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Lexington,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

Cornell,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Cornell,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Elgin,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Elgin,  Ele«rical  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Sycamore,  Chemistry. 

Biggsville,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

DuQuoin,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Decatur,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Decatur,  Library,  L.  and  A. 
Streaior,        Chemistry  and  Eng'g. 

Marshall,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Cambridge,  Civil  Engineering. 

Jacksonville,  Civil  Engineering. 

Liberlyville,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Lacota,  Mich.,  Architecture. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

IVoodslock,  Prep,  to  Medidne. 

Lanark,  Civil  Engineering. 
East  St.  Louis,      Household  Sd. 

Abingdon,  Chcmittry. 


.,  CjOOtjk 
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Roberts,  Kathleen  Alice, 
Roberts,  Miriam  Ellen,' 
Roberts,  Ralph  Ousley, 
Rohinson,  Candace  lone, 
Root,  Ralph  Waldo, 
Rose,  Cameron  Alfred, 
Rose,  Webster  Barclay, 
Roy,  Archie  Bertrand, 
Roy,  Howard  Meek, 
Ruskamp,  William  Henry, 
Rust,  Louise, 
Saliba,  Habeeb  Thomas, 
Salyers,  John  Oswe!!, 
Sawyer,  Fred  Scott, 
Scherer,  Frank  Oliver  Hozea, 
Scherer,  Josephine, 
Scott,  Augusta  Ruby, 
Scott,  Clarence  George, 
Scudder,  Charles  Roland, 
Selmer,  Jack, 
Seymour,  Arthur  Piatt, 
Seymour,  Claude  Henrickson, 
Shi  1  ton,  Paul  Adyman, 
Shipman,  Andrew  Bradt, 
Shuler,  Jane  Elspeth, 
Siegel,  Paula  Augusta, 
Sims,  Charles  Edward, 
Skelley,  Charles  Edward, 
Email,  Blanche  Emily, 
Smith,  Edwin  Raymond, 
Smith,  Kenneth    Gardner,    A.B., 

(Chicago  Univ.'),  1896, 
Smith,  Robert  Milton, 
Sommcr,  Alfred, 
Soules,  Eugene  Earl, 
Spearman,  Fred  Edward, 
Spitler,  Wesley  Newton, 
Standiford,  Frank  B, 
Stevens,  Delia  Alice, 
Still,  Iva  Marguerite, 
Stinson,  Spencer  A, 


Champaign,  General.  L.  and  A. 

Ottawa,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Keokuk,  la..  Architecture. 

Granville,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Gahm,  General,  L.'and  A. 

Oak  Park.  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Windsor,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Harvty,  Matb.  and  Physics. 

Anna,  Civil  Engineering. 

Quincy,  Electrical  EOg'g. 
Cleveland,  O.,    Ltbrai;,  L.  and  A. 

Cairo,  Goieral,  L.  and  A. 

Monticetlo,  General  Science. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

OIney,  Agriculture. 

Murphysbora,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Bethany,  Library,  I.  and  A. 

Pecatoniea,  General  Science. 

Chicago,  Agriculture. 
Ean  Claire,  Wis.,       Civil  EOg'g. 

Henning,  Agriculture. 

Elgin,  Civil  Engineering. 

KevKtnee,  Electrical  EOg'g. 

DeKalb,  Mechanical  EOg'g. 
Davenport,  la..  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Lincoln,  Civil  Engineering. 

DeKalb,  Mechanical   Fug's. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Hope,  General,  L.  and  A. 

DixOn,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

CHnton.,  Civil  Engineering, 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Peoria,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Qnincy,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Mattoon,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Ladoga,  Ind.,  Civil  Ei^ineering. 

Monticelto,  General,  L.  and  A. 

.Decatitr,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Earl  Park,  Ind.,  Civil  Eng'g. 


.FRESHUAN     CLASS 
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Strain,  William  Francis, 
Sutherland,  Walter  Edmund, 
Sype,  George, 
Talbot,  Roy  Maxwell, 
Taylor,  Ruth  Beatrice, 
Thayer,  William  Sumner, 
Thomas,  Joseph  Neer. 
Tombaugh,  Raymond  Standley, 
Tonney,  George  Edward, 
Townsend,  Rolla  Edward, 
Trams,  Theodore  Herman, 
Triebel,  Albert  Fred, 
Trotter,  Jessie  EliEabeth, 
Turell.  Vera, 
Upton,  Grace  Harlcy, 
Upion,  Mabel  E, 
'    VanPetten,  Albert  Alexander, 
Varnes,  Emma  May, 
Voss,  Sophie  Mary, 
Wagenseil,  Edgar  White, 
Wagy,  Alva  Leon, 
Ward,  Harry  Amos, 
Warder,  Laura  Belle, 
Warder,  Walter  Bain, 
Warner,  WillUm  Herbert, 
Wamock,  Arthur  Ray, 
Walrous,  Chris  Beach, 
Webber,  Sue  Elizabeth, 
Weeks,  Harry  William, 
Weinberger,  Samuel, 
Wetzel,  Nellie, 
Wilson,  Charles  Gorham, 
Wilt,  Alva  Lewis, 
Winders,  Frank  Rae, 
Wittlinger,  Emma  Marie, 
Wood,  Harry  Chase, 
Woodward,  Oayton  Emery, 
Wright,  Herman  Festues, 
Young,  Iflpley  Marion, 
Zelenka,  Joseph  James, 


Beaver  Creek,     General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Fairbury,  General,  L.  and  A. 

DeKalb,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

YoMngitown,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

iVaukfgan,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Flora,  Civil  Engineering. 

Marion,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Civil  Engineering. 

Peoria,  Architectural  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Music. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Rochelte,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Rochelle,  Household  Science. 

Etmwood,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Farminglon,  Household  Science. 

Champaign,  Music. 

Port  Huron,  Mich.,    Elee.  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Galesburg,  Architectural  Eng'g. 

Marion,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Cairo,          Latin  and  Mod.  Lang. 

Dixon,  Civil  Engineering. 

Mason  City,  Qassical. 

Hampshire,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Music. 

Peoria,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Hatvlhorne,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

SloningloH,'-  General,  L.  and  A. 

Marengo,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Lake   City,  Philosophy. 

Urbana,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Decatur,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Mt.   Pulaski,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Grand  Ridge,        General  Science. 

Vienna,  Agriculture, 

Levings,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Savanna,  Electrical  Eng'g. 
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Albrecht.  Harry  Woolf, 

Delavan. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Anders,  Edwin,. 

Newark, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Anderson,  Elsie  G, 

Macon. 

Music. 

Anderson,  Florence  Marion, 

Mahomet, 

Music 

Anicker,  George  Albert, 

Peoria, 

Agriculture. 

Annstrong,  Alice  Jane, 

Champaign, 

Music. 

Armstrong,  Charles  Edward, 

MoMd  City, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Arnold,  Forest  Jackson, 

Bloomington 

Electrical   Eng'g. 

Ashmore,  James  Newton, 

Bethany, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Atkins(»i,  Jesse  Campbell, 

Zion  City, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Aabili,  Ethel  Wolcott, 

Indianapolis, 

Ind..             Ubrary. 

Barlow,  Lulu, 

Robinson, 

Art  and  Design. 

Beck,  Charles, 

Harvey. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Berry,  Charles  Stephen, 

RochelU, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Black,  Lucian  Robert, 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Blair,  Franklin  Irving, 

Campion. 

Civil  Eiigineering. 

Bloompot,  Henry, 

Pekin. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Body,  Elmer  Isaac, 

Morrison, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Boers,  Otto  William, 

Lacon, 

Oectrical  aig-g. 

Boggs,  Mrs.  Grace  Lindley, 

Urbana. 

An  and  Design. 

Borne,  Cclia  AUce, 

Milimne. 

Ghemistry. 

Boyle,  John  MarshaU, 

Roberts, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Bradbury,  William  Carson, 

Decatur, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Brayton,  Ernest  Grigsby, 

Mt.  Morris, 

Act  and  Design. 

Briscoe,  Ita,  B.U  iOxford  OH.), 

1896, 

Kansas. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Brooks,  Ernest  Alfred, 

Dixon, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

•Brown,  MilUrd  Mayo, 

Bement, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Bull,  Coates  Preston,  B.Agr. 

iUniv.  of  Minn.),  1901. 

Champaign, 

Music 

Bundy,  Herman  Winlord, 

Hayes, 

General  Science. 

Burkam,  John, 

Decatur, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Bumap,  Sherbera  Mathews. 

CUar  Lake. 

Agriculture. 

Busey,  Marietta  Ruth,  A.B.  {Va. 

s- 

sar  Coll.),  .899. 

Urbana. 

Household  Science. 

Campbell,  Homer  W, 

Pecatottica, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Carr,  Charies  aement. 

Avon, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Carter,  Opal  Gertrude, 

General  Science. 

Chenoweth,  Lloyd  Albert, 

Decatur, 

GvU  Engineetinc. 

Uigilz^d  ..Google 


SPECIAL    STUDENTS 


Chestnut,  Jessie  May, 

fftw  Holland, 

Music. 

Cobine,  EliMbeth  Temple, 

St.  Louit,  Mo 

.,      6en.,  L,  and  A. 

Cockayae,  Ava, 

Homer, 

Music 

Coffeen,  Amy,  B.L.,  iSSg, 

Champaign, 

Music. 

Cohen,  Bert, 

Chicago, 

Coleman,  Oyde  Bestor, 

New  IVindsor 

Agriculture. 

Conley,  John  Edward, 

Areola, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Corbin,  Henry, 

Carbon  Cliff, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Coulson,  Chai-Iea  Sidney, 

LaHarfie. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Cox,  Myra  Charlotte, 

Milwaukee,  IVis.,  Art  and  Design. 

Craig,  James  Vincent. 

Lacoti, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Cramer,  Bessie  C, 

Champaign, 

Music. 

Cramer,  Jessie  C, 

Champaign, 

Music. 

Crane,  Fred  Randall,  B.S..  (.Mich. 

'  Ag-i  Coll.).  1899, 

Urbana. 

Music. 

Crawford,  George  Barnes, 

Cliampaign, 

Musk. 

Crawford,  Mabel  Melissa. 

Vrbana, 

Library,  L.  and  A. 

Davis,  David, 

New  Market, 

N.  H.,  Agriculture. 

Davis,  Wilmer  Esla, 

Rankin, 

General  Science. 

Derr,  Harry  Benjamin, 

Cliampaign, 

General  Science. 

Derwent,  Everett  Foster, 

Pecalonica, 

Civil  Eiigineering. 

Dewey,  Ix»uise  Sarah,  M.S.,  1899. 

.  Urhana. 

Music. 

Dexter,  Maud  Harriet, 

Augusta. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Dilkvou,  Olive  Anna, 

Champaign, 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Doellinger,  Francisco  Pastor, 

Bvenoi  Aires, 

Arg.  Rep.,  Agr'ure. 

Doll,  Louis  John, 

Marshall, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Doran,  Patrick  Edward. 

RochelU, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Drish.  Frances. 

Malloon, 

Art  and  Design. 

Eisner,  Maurice, 

Champaign, 

Music. 

Eliot,  Mabel. 

Bloominglon, 

Art  and  Design. 

Engcl,  Lloyd  Edwin, 

Metamora, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

FairchLld,  Sherman  DeWitt, 

Sullivan, 

Agriculture. 

Finley,  Joseph  Orton, 

Oneida. 

Agriculture. 

Eraser,  Henry  Whitman, 

LaSalle,     , 

Mechanical  Eng'g, 

Fuller,  Robert  Otis, 

Waterman, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Gale,  Frances  Agnes, 

Aurora. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Gere,  Clara, 

Champaign, 

Music. 

Garwood,  Mabel  Clare, 

Augusta. 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Gray,  John, 

Elbum, 

Civil  aigineering. 

Gum.,  Henry  J, 

Mt.  Palatine, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Hall,  George, 

Carterville, 

avil  Engineering. 

Hanson,  Uabd  Irene, 

Urbona. 

Huu<L 
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Harris,  Chester  Arthur, 
HarCmann,  Dorothy  Maria, 
Hcnion,  Lora  Atkins, 
Herriott,  Otnbra, 
Higinbotham,  Pearl, 
Holderby,  Wiltiam  Matthew, 
Howard,  Wallace  Lawtoit. 
Hubbart,  Guy, 
Hyde.  Rosa  Kate, 
Irwin,  Walter  Sumner, 
I  Sherwood,  Genevieve, 
Jayne,  Violet  Delille,  A.M.,  {Univ 

of  Mich.),  1896, 
Jeflers,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Johnson,  Homer, 
Kelley,  Margaret  Genevieve, 
Kendail,  Pearl  StrickUnd, 
Kltnginsmith,  Freetin  Dunn, 
Knowlcs,  Gertrude, 
Kraus,  William  Conrad, 
Kueklcke,  Otto, 
Laflin,  Mary  EIJEabelb, 
Landaker,  Vivian  Pauline, 
Layman,  Frank, 
Levine,  Max  Patrick, 
Lin  d  ley,  Jessie  Salome, 
Loeffler,  Katherine  Armine, 
X^hman,  Leona  Alice, 
Lyie,  John  D, 

McMillan,  Edward  Andrew, 
Mahan,  Jane  Mab, 
Main,  Joslah, 

Malton,  Francis  Fernando, 
Mather,  Ralph, 
Mattis,   George  McKinley,   A.B., 

(Princeton  Unk:),  igoi, 
Mattis,  Ida  Leveriae, 
Moore,  Lucy  Kate, 
Moschel,  Louis  Conrad, 
Mueller,  Jacob  William, 
Mulliken,  Phoebe, 
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Una. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Sidney, 

Mudc 

Champaign, 

Mnsic 

Urbana, 

Music 

Champaign, 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Cairo, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Sheffield. 

Agriculture. 

Phih, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Rising, 

Music. 

Decatur, 

Art  and  Design. 

LeClaire,  la.. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana, 

Music 

Hanover, 

Music 

Bhomington. 

Agriculture. 

Nauvoo, 

Art  and  Design. 

Clinton,  la.. 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Ft.  Madison. 

la.,        Civil  Eng'g. 

Uoweaqua, 

Music 

Gakna. 

Davenport,  la 

.,  Gvil  Engineering. 

Champaign. 

Music 

Dallas  City, 

Art  and  Design. 

Champaign, 

Agriculture. 

Chicago, 

Art  and  Design. 

Urbana, 

Music 

Ogden. 

Music 

Urbana, 

Music 

Sparta. 

Agriculture. 

Biggsville, 

Municipal  En^g. 

Chicago, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Pitts&eld. 

General  Sdencc 

Warren. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Sedalia.  Mo.. 

Champaign, 

Agriculture. 

Champaign, 

Music 

Pesotum, 

Music 

Morton, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

BelltvilU, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Champaign, 

Music 
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Mykins,  PoTj  H, 

Noble,  Eraest  Henry, 

Nuckolls,  Charles  Morrison, 

Oakes,  Arthur  Maiming, 

O'Connell,  Nellie  E, 

O'Donnell,  Grace  Evangeline, 

Olson,  Blenda, 

Outhouse,  Fred  Myrine, 

Owens,  Bertha  Bemadine, 

Parker,  Jessie, 

Phillips,  Nelson  Oiancellor, 

Piatt,  Donn, 

Pittnian,  Oiarles  Ernest, 

Porter,  George  T, 

Price,  N  Oma, 

Ragan,  Carroll  Stewart, 

Ratcliffe,  Harry  Ernest, 

Reber,  Louemtna, 

Redding,  Katherine  Agnes, 

Reed,  Alice  Elizabeth, 

Reyes,  Julio, 

Ritter,  Lena  Beatrice, 

Rohrer,  Charles, 

Rothgeb,  Wade  Hampton, 

Round,  George  Artntnius, 

Routson,  Fred  John, 

Rutherford,  Evah  Lucinda, 

Schreiber,  Rudolph  Ernst, 

Scott,  Etha  EliiB, 

Seibel,  Karl  Bird, 

Seticovitz,  Rosa, 

Shelton,  Mrs.  Wanda  Sctaember, 

Shinker,  Lillian  Ruth, 

Shumaker,  Claude  Henry, 

Smith,  Arthur  Albert, 

Smith,  Clara  Mabel. 

Smith,  Erasmus  Edward, 

Smith,  Fred, 

Smith,  Henry  William, 

Smith,  Walter  William, 

Staples,  Oren  Elmer, 


Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  Gen.,  L.  &  A. 

Brocton,  General,  L.  and  A, 

Urbana,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Melropolix,  Agriculture. 

Champaign,  Music. 

Urbana,  Music. 

Urbana,  Household  Science. 

Lily  Lake,  General,  L,  and  A. 

Mound  City,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Clinton,  General,  L.  and  A, 

Damascus,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Monticello,  Music. 

Mahomet,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Roek  Island,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Hayes,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Neoga,  ,  Music. 

Vincennes,  Ind.,  Agriculture. 

Freeporl,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana,  Music. 

Urbana,  Art  and  Design. 
Buenos  Aires,  Arg.  Rep.,  Agl'ure. 

Villa  Grove,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Canton,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Wellington,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Tampico,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Toledo,  Ohio,     Civil  Engineering. 

Oakland,  Music. 

Chicago,  General.  L.  and  A. 

Belhatay,  Music. 

Princeton,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Music. 

Loami,  Music, 

Ludlow,  Music. 

TiMn,  Ohio,  Agriculture. 

Morristown,  General  Science. 

Cairo,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Bradford,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Alexis,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Areola,  General  Science. 

Morristown,  General  Science. 

Portland.  Mich.,  Uiuic. 
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Sievenson,  WHliam  Henry,  A.B. 

ailinois  Coll.),  1893, 
S  toner,  Inez  Amanda, 
Strubhar,  Clyde  Elmer, 
Sutttm,  William  D, 
Tennery,  Redick, 
Thompson,  Garence, 
Trams,  Albert  Francis, 
VanArman,  Marshall  Edgar, 
VanDervoort,  Maude  Eliza, 
Van  Meter,  Mrs.  Bertha  Lehman, 
VaiiMeter,  Helen  Jane, 
Vawter,  John  Terrell, 
Wade,  Albert  Edward, 
Wait,  Ernest  Ludden,  B.S.,  1901, 
Waleott,  Saint  Elmo, 
Weeks,  Julius  Stephen, 
Whaite,  Gertrude  Burrell, 
Wilcox,  Charles  Arthur, 
Wilson,  George  Shirley, 
Wilson,  Iva  Pearle, 
Wilson,  John  Guy, 
Wilson,  Sue  Louise, 
Woodrow,  Richard  Sylvester, 
Woods,  Riley  Fassett, 
Worthen,  Edmund  Louis, 
Worthington,  Addison  Milton, 
Wray,  Harriette, 
Wright,  Fannie  Louise, 
Wright,  Ward  Ellis, 
Yates,  Thomas, 
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JacktOHvUU, 

Paxton, 

Washington, 

Urhana, 

Marshall, 

Warrensbnrg, 

Champaign, 

Joliet, 

Lexington, 

Yates  City, 

ElPaso, 

Vawter  Park, 

Decattir, 

Urbana, 

Syracuse,  N. 

ToloHo, 

Rosemond, 

Magnolia, 

Champaign, 

Gays, 

Rosemond, 

Urbana, 

LaMoilU, 

Warsaw, 

South  Haven, 

Elida, 

EckeUott,  N. 

Woodstock, 

Dubuque,  la. 


Agriculture. 

Art  and  Design. 

Civil  Engineering.  * 

Art  and  Design. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Agriculture. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Agriculture. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Ind.,    Architecture, 

^ricultnre. 

Chemistry, 

Civil  Engineering, 

v.,        Mech.  Eng-g. 

Music 

Agriculture. 


General,  L.  and  A. 

General  Science. 

Agriculture. 

Electrical  'Eaii%. 

Agriculture. 

Mich.,  Arcbitcctur& 

Library,  L.  and  A. 

Dak.,    Architecture. 

Mechanical  Bag's. 

Civil  Engineerhig. 


SPECIALS   IN   COLLEGE  OF   AGRICULTURE,     w».   64.  ago 


Adair,  James  Wade, 
AHord,  Irving  Samuel, 
Allison,  Harry  Orson, 
Anderson,  George  Theodore, 
Anderson.  Leslie  Lee, 
Angle,   Ray  WiHiam, 
Apple,  John  Emerson, 
Armstrong,  Robert  Horton, 


Totono. 

SAUj. 

Alpha. 

Sibley. 

Summer  HilL 

Dakota. 

Robinson. 

MiioH. 


..Google 
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Baldwin.  Frank, 

Ipam. 

Bartholomew,  Rojr, 

Vermont. 

Basting,  Fred, 

Yuion. 

Beal.  Perry  Lee, 

Reed. 

BetMlberger,  George  J, 

Delavan. 

Blakeslee,  George  Robert, 

Chicago. 

Bonner,  John  Gordon, 

Millbum. 

Brand.  George  Walter, 

Bloomingloit. 

Brissenden,  Lewis  Aaron. 

Flora. 

Bronson,  Eugene  Victor. 

Urbana. 

Bullock,  Oakley  Ames, 

Eureka. 

Burbank,  Harry  Fay, 

Woodstock. 

Burkhardt,  Arthur  Alvin. 

Sorcnto. 

Butler,  Elmer  Frank, 

Amboy. 

Callaway.  Leonard  Wyeth, 

Tuscola. 

Camp,  Harry  Howsmon. 

Harrislovm. 

Carraichael.  Berton   Eugene, 

Rochelle. 

Carrithers,  Calvin  Leroy, 

Washburn. 

Gary.  Spencer  Albert, 

Towanda. 

Cattron,  Kie, 

Fairvittv. 

Center,  Orlo  Dorr, 

Grand  Ridge. 

Chambers,  Ralph  Edward. 

Sadorus. 

Clapp,  Ivan  Burr, 

Grand  yiew. 

Qarke,  James  William, 

Scioia. 

Gay,  John  Lawson. 

Galesburg. 

Craiant,  Tbaddeus. 

Villa  Ridge. 

Constant.  Irwin  John, 

Dawson. 

Copes.  Fletcher, 

Green  Valley. 

Conine,  Roy  Allen, 

Stonington. 

Creamer,  William  Orl, 

Tolono. 

Crocker,  Paul  Holbrook, 

SptinsHeld. 

Culver,  Carl  Albert. 

Athens. 

Dameier.  Rufus  Frank, 

Lena. 

Darling.  Charles  Edward, 

Green  Valley 

Dobscm,  Philip  Harry. 

Ccrro  Gordo. 

Douglass,  Orville  Vaughn, 

Shirley. 

Duncan.  Fred  Thomas, 

Seatott. 

Evertt,  Charles  William, 

Han'ard. 

Flagg.  David  Boss. 

Clarence. 

Fletcher,  Marion, 

Dalton  City. 

Foreman,  Louie, 

Bloomington. 

.X'30og\c 
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Funk,  Julius  FiUwilliftin, 

Gillespy,  George  Anson, 

Parii. 

Good.  Roy  C, 

HaUane. 

Greep,  Theodore  Willctt, 

Gaha. 

Grtswold,  H&rry  Elias, 

Blue  Mound. 

Hardin,  Thomas, 

Homer. 

Hayes,  Gus  Washington, 

Pleasant  Plaint. 

Hedges,  Samuel  Rice, 

Urbana. 

Henness.  William  Zachariah, 

Champaign. 

Hill,  Arthur  Howard, 

Dundee. 

Hinkley,  Henry  Otis, 

DuBois. 

Isscrt,  Jules  Philip, 

Manteno. 

Johnston,  Ora  Bimey, 

Lexington. 

Jones,  James  Henry, 

ElDara. 

Kidder,  Albert  Franklin, 

Farminglon. 

Kincaid,  James  Eark, 

Athens. 

Kinney,  Elmer  Henry, 

Cotlison. 

Kuster,  Arthur, 

Mahomet. 

Ladage,  Fred  William,  . 

Woodnde. 

Large,  Harry, 

UiOersvilU. 

LeFever,  George  Winana, 

FUhian. 

Leonard,  Herman  Thomas, 

Decatur. 

Leonard,  Lester  Dayton, 

RocheOt. 

Lingenfelter,  Lee  Everett, 

Mt.  Carmei. 

Logan,  Clarence  Chester, 

hlora. 

Lucas,  Morgan. 

Boston. 

McCarty,  William  Frederick, 

Tuscola.  . 

McClure,  Ara  Morgan, 

Manhattan. 

McKee,  Jasper  Bourdette, 

SheMeld. 

McKeighan.  James  Leslie, 

Yates  City. 

Mann.  Charles  Judson, 

Gilman. 

Marks.  David  Scott, 

Abingdon. 

Massie,  Stuart  Myron, 

Colusa. 

Meharry,  Edwin  Thomas, 

Tolono. 

Michael,  Chester  Andrew. 

GUnbum. 

Mills,  James  Bagwell. 

Clay  City. 

Miner,  Aaron  W, 

Adair. 

Miner,  James  Howard, 

Adair. 

Minto,  David  Harold, 

Loon  Lake. 

Mitchell,  Maurice  Finley, 

Oneida. 

Mobley.  William  Dean, 

Ml.  Sterling. 
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Moore,  Frank  Cutts, 

Polo. 

Moreno,  Ruben, 

San  Juan,  Argentine  Re- 

HAUc. 

Musgrove,  Fred  G, 

Vermont. 

Ocock,  Garence  Henry, 

Marengo. 

Ocock,  Charles  Albert, 

Marengo. 

O'Neal,  Fred  Raggan, 

Arnold. 

Peddicord,  Raymond  Nelson, 

Marseilki. 

Phares,  Lloyd  Abner, 

Clinton. 

Pittman,  Elmer  Deborous, 

Mahomet. 

Pitta,  Ralph  Lowell, 

McLean. 

Porter,  Edward  Alexander, 

Momence. 

Rankin,  William  Jacob  Royal, 

White  Heath. 

Record,  Charks  Edward, 

Farmington. 

Rector,  John  Fred, 

Smithfield. 

Roberts.  Claudius  William, 

Areola. 

Rothgeb,  Claude  James, 

Mtlford.' 

Scott,  Gilbert  Wilson, 

Franklin. 

Shaw,  Guy  Loren, 

Summer  Hill. 

Shaw,  Lloyd  Blake, 

Summer  Hill. 

Shepherd,  Fred  Allen, 

Fairmounl. 

Snyder,  William  Noble. 

Moweaqua. 

Southwick,  Frank  Eugene, 

Odell. 

Spence,  William  D, 

Fairbury. 

Spitler,  John  Clyde, 

Montrose. 

Stallcup.  Charlie,. 

Monlicello. 

Stebbins.  Roy, 

Summer  Hitl. 

Stitt.  Harry  Wiley, 

Alpha. 

Swayie,  Fred  Eugene, 

Salem. 

Taylor,  Albert  Berry. 

Nomuil. 

Tenney,  Walter  Eugene, 

Bloomington. 

Lavlon. 

Brie. 

Vamer,  Willie  T, 

Indianola. 

Watson,  Clarence  Charles, 

Woodstock. 

Webb,  Dwight  Earl, 

Mound. 

Webster,  Edwin  Gordon, 

Greenwood. 

Wellman,  William  August, 

Golcondo. 

White,  Earl  Archibald, 

Loon  Lake. 

White.  Jesse  H, 

Princeton. 

White.  William  Earnest, 

Millburn. 

..Google 
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Whiteford,  Milton, 

Mamto. 

Wing,  DeWitt  Cosgrove, 

Boonville. 

Winlerberger,  Ralph, 

Juficlion. 

Wise,  Lewis  W, 

CetTo  Gordo. 

Wiseearver,  William  Hetriek, 

Savoy. 

Woodin,  Dennis  Earl, 

Polo, 

Woodin,  Jason. 

Polo. 

Ziegler,  Wilfred  Ivanfaoe, 

CtinloH. 

BPXOIALS  Ur  HOtTBEHOLO  BOHHOI 

Bond,  Luella  Mabel, 

Champaign. 

Creamef,  Lida  Espey, 

Tolono. 

Dunlap,   Nora  Betz, 

Savoy. 

Kidder,   Annie  Sirdinia, 

Parmingtoa. 

Lemon,  Mattie  Asnes, 

Urbana. 

Kisser,  Ruby  Blanche, 

Blandinsvilk. 

Turner,  Ida  Ella, 

Butler. 

VanMeter.  Anna  Roberta, 

El  Paso. 

Wollaver,  Jennie  Ella, 

Rockford. 

SUMMER  TERM. 

Alien,  Mae  Louise, 

Champaign. 

Anderson,  Almor  Sever! n, 

UHarpe. 

Applegate.  Alpheus  Miller. 

Atlanta. 

Armstrong,  James  Ellis,  A.B.,  : 

1897, 

ChUlicothe. 

Arnold,  Forest  Jackson, 

Bloomington. 

Aubere,  Pearl  Laura, 

Havana. 

Azbill,  Ethel  Wolcott, 

Baber,  Earl  Armetige, 

Baird,  Walter  Hayes, 

Leroy. 

Barnes,  Andrew  Jackson, 

Divernon. 

Barnes,  Carrie, 

Pawnee. 

Barth,  Mary  Elizabeth, 

Dccalnr. 

Beaty,  Francis  Marion, 

Marion. 

Bell,  Thomas  Allen, 

Seymour. 

Bigelow,  Mary  Constance,  A.B, 

,  1899, 

Champaign. 

Black,  Mary  Ellice, 

Avon. 

Blake,  Edward  Lewis, 

CarbondaU. 

Boggess,  Arthur  ainton, 

Catlin. 

Booker,  Helen  Ethel, 

SUMMER     TERM 

Botton,  Byron  Sarver, 

DeLand. 

Bowlby.  Emma  Zoe, 

Maroa. 

Breitsiadt,  John  Henry, 

Quincy. 

Briscoe,  Ita,  B,L.  (.Oxford  ColL).  1B96, 

Kansas. 

Briscoe,  Robert  Walker, 

Kansas. 

Erode,  Lawrence  Partridge, 

Vrbana. 

Brown,  Lewis, 

Rockford. 

Brown,  Samuel  Addisoo, 

Lone  View. 

Brundase,  Martin  Den  man, 

Malta. 

B«ell,  Edward  Thomas, 

Chicago. 

Buerkin,  Emma, 

Quincy. 

Burgess,  Fred  Henry, 

MonticeUo. 

Burgner,  Olive  Frances, 

Champaign. 

Calhoun,  Henrietta  Anne,  B.S.,  igoi. 

Champaign. 

Campbell,    Elmer    Gary,    A.B.     iHarvard 

Univ.).  i8gs. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Carr,  Angie  Lotta, 

Farmer  City. 

Cass,  Sfaennan, 

Cerro  Gordo. 

Chapman,  Daniel  George, 

Vienna. 

Chisholm,  Estella  Forth, 

Champaign. 

Qark,  Emma  Alberta, 

Urbana. 

Clark,  Thomas  Aquilla, 

Urbana. 

Coggeshall,  Mrs.  Grace  Greenwood, 

Ridgefarm. 

Coggeshall,  Lester  B, 

Ridgefarm. 

Conard,  Oyde, 

MonticeUo. 

Condit,  Charles, 

Rantout. 

Coughlin,  Hannah  Ella, 

Tolona. 

Craigmile,  Alexander  Homer, 

afford. 

Grain,  Mrs.  Mary, 

Urbana. 

Crawford,  Mabel  Melissa. 

Champaign. 

Cresap,  Trella  Jane, 

Urbana 

Crosby,  Qifford, 

Kcwance. 

Crosthwait,  George  Ashley. 

Urbana. 

Curry,  Grace  Greenwood, 

St.  Joseph. 

Curtiss,  Albert  Root. 

Champaign. 

Daugherty,  Anna  Eliiabeth, 

Sullivan. 

Davis,  WilmcE  Esla, 

Rankin. 

Dawson,  Charles  Hubbard, 

Bcjnrnt. 

DcMoltc,  Ruby  Thome, 

Urbana. 

Dewey,  James  Ansel,  M.S.,  1898, 

Urbana. 

...  ...C( 
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Dorris,  Charles  Henry,  M.S.  (MeKtttdree), 


1895, 

ColliHsi'illc. 

Dorris,    William    Robert,    M.S.    (.McKtt 

dree),  1897, 

O'Fallon. 

Dimkin,  William  Van, 

Urbana. 

Kwrsol,  Elmer  Tryon, 

Ottawa. 

Duffield,  Ida  Katharyn, 

Paxion. 

Dunning,  William  Neil, 

Chicago. 

Eckman,  John  Joseph, 

Wellington. 

Edwards,  Otto  B, 

Harrisburg. 

Eidmann,  Gustav  Herman, 

Moscoulah. 

Ernest,  Roy  Alfred, 

Sycamore. 

Fennessy,  Effie  Dorothea, 

Avon. 

Ferguson,  James  J. 

Sheldon. 

Fisher,  Ida, 

Bemenl. 

Fiske,  Oarence  Wibon, 

Sterling. 

Forbes,  Bertha  Mary, 

Urbana. 

Frazey,  Nellie  May,  A.B.,  1901, 

Urbana. 

Frye,  Calhoun  Lynn, 

Peoria. 

Fullen wider,  Thomas  Irwin, 

Mechanirtburg. 

Fullerton.  Hugh  ReRnier, 

Havana. 

Cayman,  Myrlle, 

Champaign. 

Gilbert,  John  Philo, 

hit.  Vernon. 

Gilbreath,  Frank  Able,  A.B,  {Austin 

Colt.).  1900. 

Loda. 

Gilkerson,  A  lei  ha, 

Urbana. 

Gooch.  Mrs.  Ethel  Kelley, 

Gibson  City. 

Gossman,  Frank  Louis, 

Philo. 

Grandcy,  Charles  William, 

Clarence.    . 

Gregory,  Walter  Herbert, 

Pleat. 

Gross,  William  Uwrence,  . 

Mt.  Pulaski. 

Hall,  Arthur  Raymond.  LL.B.,  1901. 

East  Lynn. 

Hall,  QuiQcy  Allen, 

Milford. 

Hampton,  Ethel  Alleyene, 

Macomb. 

Haney,  Thomas  Jefferson, 

Dawson. 

Heiniclman,  Jacob  Harold, 

Mch-in. 

Henry,  Sarah  Lizzie, 

Voungstown.  Ohio 

Hewerdine.  Thomas   Sloan,    A.B.    (Atut 

H 

Coll.),   1900, 

Fisher. 

Higdon,  Mrs.  Lena  Biehl, 

Tuscola. 

..Google 
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Higdon.    William    David,    AB,    (DePaui 

w 

V«iv.).  i8g4, 

Tuscola. 

Hissong,  John  Logan, 

Urbana. 

Hite,  Grace, 

East  St.  Louis. 

Hoadley,  Marion  Harrtrt, 

Streator. 

Hoffman,  Ruth  Crocker, 

Decatur. 

Hohnke,  Robert  Emst.  . 

Utka. 

Houston,  Samuel, 

}olkt. 

Howell,  Carrie  Barnes, 

Urbana. 

Hughes,  Clarence  Wilbert.  A.B..  1900. 

Urbana. 

Hunter,  Charles  Phelps, 

Newton,  la. 

Jacobs,  Henry  Haden. 

Mowcaqua. 

Jacobs,  Manuel  Joseph, 

Chicago. 

James,  Harry  Denning, 

Amboy. 

Jeffers,  Charles  Ellis, 

Totono. 

Johnston,  Mary  Elizabeth, 

MaToa. 

Jones,  Wallace  Franklin, 

Wyoming. 

Jones,  Warren, 

Whitehall. 

Kincaid,    Stewart   William,    A.B, 

{Austin 

Coll.).  1899, 

Emngham. 

Kirby,  Josephus, 

Dewey. 

Kise,  Stella, 

Champaign. 

Knowlton,  WiUUm  David, 

Onarga. 

Koons,  Guy  Jink, 

Oakland. 

Krippner,  John, 

Champaign. 

Larkb,  Harvey  Rude, 

Oakwood. 

Langman,  John  Oscar,  B.S.,  1900, 

Champaign. 

Laycock,  Mary  Janet, 

Waverly. 

Layton,  Katherine  Alberta  W,  A.B. 

.  1901, 

Canton. 

Lltt^d,  George  Taylor,  B.L.   {Wheaton 

Coll.),  1900. 

Glen  Eltyn. 

Love,  Justin  Jay, 

Luke,  Bessie  Blanche, 

Jotiei. 

McCord,  Edith  Rebecca, 

Arthur. 

McCue,  Thomas  E, 

Williamsville. 

McGinley,  William, 

Moweaqua. 

Mayt^,  Elmer  Henry, 

Nfwion,  la. 

Miller,  Henry  Crawford.  A.B.   (A 

ustin 

Coll).  1893. 

Nokomii. 

Miller,  Leonard  Joseph, 

Sterling. 

Highland. 

...  ....Goi 
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Montgomery,  Inna  Frances, 

Maroa. 

Morgan.  Ora  Sherman, 

Hampshire. 

Morgan,  Stella  Webster, 

Burlington,  la. 

Morris,  Munie  Ellai, 

Champaien. 

Morrison,  Elbe«  Warren, 

Mahomet. 

Morrow,  Louise, 

Rockford. 

Mount,  Madison  Hoge, 

Walnut  Prairie. 

Mueller,  Jacob  William, 

BtllevilU. 

Nash,    Rufus    Gary.    B.S.    (K«o;. 

r    Coll.), 

1900, 

Bowen. 

Nesbit,  Mary  Frances, 

Oakland. 

N  orris,  James  Guy, 

Bowen. 

Nuckolls,  Minnie, 

Vrbana. 

Null,  Samuel  Franklin, 

Blandinsville. 

Olson,  Anna  Matilda, 

Weldon. 

Olson,  John  Edgar, 

Weldon. 

Otwell,  Allen  Meade.  M.S.,  1901, 

Plainview. 

Park,  William  Mansfield, 

Urbana. 

Perrin,  George  Gulliver, 

LaHarpe. 

Pierce,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth, 

Havana. 

Piper,  Ellsworth  Elmer, 

Chicago. 

Polk,  John  Luther, 

Champaign. 

Power,  Margaret, 

Pontiac. 

Price,  Hugh  Mitehel, 

Vrbana. 

Ray,  Harold  Adair, 

Champaign. 

Reecher,  Samuel  E, 

Potomac. 

Reecher,  Mrs.  Samuel, 

Potomac. 

Ricker,  Ella  Virginia, 

Baltimore.  Md. 

Riley,  Anna  Bethiar, 

Urbana. 

Roberts,  Louise  Madeline, 

Decatur. 

Rodgers.  Lillian, 

Homer. 

Rogers,  Anna  Eliza, 

.Wr  Verr.on. 

Royse,  Lucy  Ellen, 

Cisco. 

Sheldon,  Victor  Lorenzo, 

TaylorvilU. 

Shelton,  Addison  M, 

Loami. 

Sides,  Aimee  May, 

Champaign. 

Sloan,  William  Finky, 

Bowen. 

Slocura,  Mary  Jane, 

Loda. 

Smail,  Blanche  Emily, 

Urbana. 

Smith,  Charles  Henry, 

Metamora. 

Smith,  Simeon, 

Barry. 

..CoQt^lc 


SUUMER     TERM 

Smith,  William  Walter,  A.B.,  1900, 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Stieeden,  Arthur  Elmer,  A.B.   (minoii 

Coll.},  1900, 

Detroit. 

Snider,  Earl  Quintei', 

Cerro  Gordo. 

Stanley,  Otis  Orien,  B.S.,  1901, 

Champaign. 

Staub,  Joseph  Aaron, 

Champaign. 

Stewart,  Robert  Jaquess, 

Urbana. 

Stoner,  Howard  G, 

Henry. 

Qui»cy. 

Swisher,  Ele, 

IVellinetoH. 

Thornton,    Grant,   A.B.    (Auttin  Coll.). 

1899. 

Sadorus. 

Toler,  William  LaFayette. 

Regent. 

Truman,  Edna, 

Urbana. 

Tnimbull,  Frederick  Marsh. 

SHllman  Valley. 

Tull,  Effie  May,  A.B.,  igot. 

Farmer  City. 

Titmer,  DoUie  Irene, 

Redmon. 

Vines,  Edgar  James, 

Hoopeslon. 

VoIIbom,  Albert  Lawrence,  A.B.   (AutU 

n 

Coll.),  ipcx). 

Broadlands. 

Waldorf,  Arthur  Louis, 

Mendola. 

Walker.  George  S, 

Ambrose. 

Warner,  Andrew, 

Channalwtt. 

Watts,  Charles  Holladay, 

phiio. 

Welles.  Winthrop  Selden.  B.  S.,  1901, 

Urbana. 

Whelpley,  Cecilia, 

Cobden. 

White,  Albert  Emery. 

Blackstone. 

White,  Lena  Lee. 

Urbana. 

Willard,  Harry  Dray, 

Winchester. 

Willis,  aifford,  B.S.,  1900, 

Wise,  James  Thompson, 

Champaign. 

Woodcock,  Harriette  Elizabeth, 

Champaign. 

Woodmansee,  Ralph  Collum. 

Champaign. 

Wright,  George  Hiram. 

Philo. 

Wright,  Ward  Ellis, 

Woodstock. 

Yunk,  Nellie. 

Sandoval. 
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TkM  T«M 
Boggs,  Harry  Hurd,  A.B.,  (Knox  Coll.) 


1 


I8W, 

GaUsbuTg. 

B(«gs.  Oliver  Carter, 

Urbana. 

Boyer,  Harry  Bernard, 

Allamont. 

Braden.  John  Henry, 

ClMmpaign. 

Cairns,  David  Genunell, 

Troy  Grove. 

-Fuller,  Iiwin  Lee, 

Peoria- 

Garrett,  Richard  Pratt, 

Delavan. 

Hetherington,  Benjamin  William, 

La  Salle.  . 

Hughes,  Samuel  Kelso, 

Champaign. 

Jeffers,  Stephen  Rowan, 

Hanover. 

Jones,  Guy  Raymond, 

Tuscola. 

Jones,  Henry  Leonard, 

Delavan. 

King,  Wesley  Edward,  A.B., 

1897, 

Champaign. 

A.B.,  1899, 

Pinksiaff. 

I,ego,  Lulu  Mackintosh, 

Champaign. 

Martin,  Robert  William.  A.B 

„  1901. 

mimiugton. 

Miller,  Thomas  Henry, 

Macomb. 

Moore,  George  Henry. 

Tolono. 

Sheldon,  Carl  Edmunds,  A.B., 

,1899. 

Sterling. 

Stem.  Nathan, 

Champaign. 

Stewart,  William  Bowen, 

Mason  City. 

Switzer,    Robert    Mortimer, 

A.B.    (Kno 

X 

Coll).  1899. 

GaUiburg. 

Woods,  William  Francis,  A.B 

.,  1900, 

Urbana. 

Wyne,  Ervin  Evermont, 

Macomb. 

BmobITmx 

Barrett,  Charles  Vincent, 

Chieagb. 

Bell,  Oscar  Qifford, 

BiggsvilU. 

Bios  sat,  Harry  Armand, 

Chicago. 

Birdzell.  Luther  Earle, 

Champaign. 

Carson.  Francis  Thomas, 

Urbana. 

Clock,  Sherwood  Alonzo, 

Geneva,  la. 

Colp,  Leonard  Allen, 

Cartervitle. 

Davis,  Horatio  5, 

Versailles. 

Enochs,  Delbert  Riner,  A.B,. 

1898, 

Champaign, 

Gavin,  John  Francis, 

Chicago, 

Grove,  Rolla  Burdette, 

Ottawa. 

Hartline,  Herman  Eugene, 

Ahm. 

......Co. 
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Hauter,  .\iidrew  Edgar, 

Tiikilvia. 

Larson,  Nds  Alfred, 

Moline. 

Lowenthal,  Fred,  A.B..  1901, 

•Chicago. 

Ucllvaine,  Brown  Ervin, 

Tuscola, 

Martin.  Grace  E, 

Champaign. 

Martin,  James  Walter,  Jr.. 

Wilmington. 

Mathews,  Cyde  Milton. 

Urbana. 

Pettyjohn,  James  William. 

FarmingtOH. 

Pollard,  Charles  Robert, 

Delphi.  Ind. 

Reniff,  Ernest  Chamberlain, 

Amboy. 

Rhea,    Frank   Hiett,   A.B.    (.Ulitois   Wes- 

leyan  Univ.),  1898, 

Bloomingion. 

Shepherd,  Homer, 

Lovinglon. 

Stahl,  Garland, 

Elkhart. 

Stipes,  Royal  Arthur, 

Champaign. 

Stone,  Qyde  Ernest, 

Urbana. 

Stone,  Ha]  Marot. 

Mason  City. 

Ward,  Robert  Russell, 

Benton.    ■ 

Williams,  Walter  Winslow. 

Herrin. 

ItntTur 

Bailey,  Donald  Herbert,  A.B.,  1901, 

Clinton. 

Beall,  Edmund  Harris, 

Alton. 

Beckman.  John  Philip, 

Clayton. 

Bopp,  WillUm  Geoi^e, 

Chicago. 

Briggle,  Charles  Guy, 

Rushville. 

Bundy,  Ralph  Parmer, 

ZionsviUt,  Ind. 

Campbell,  Ashton  Ellsworth,  A.B.,  1901. 

Champaign. 

Clark,  Clinton  Oliver, 

Winchester. 

Clark,  Lorin, 

St.  Joseph. 

Coen,  Homer  Clarence, 

Olney. 

Cox,  Manford  E, 

RobimOH. 

Dewey,  Sidney  Dale, 

Triumph. 

Edwards,  Ralph  Owen, 

Bcllefiower. 

Ferguson,  Charles  L, 

Mendola. 

,  Click,  Himan  Richard, ' 

Champaign. 

Gray,  Bartlett  Stephen, 

Jacksonville. 

Hexter,  Eli, 

Ashland. 

Himt,  George  Warren, 

Cranviile. 

.  Jackson.  William  Gauss, 

Vienna. 

Jay,  Harry  Byron, 

Piano. 

Kaeser.  William  George, 

Highland. 

........Gc 
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Kamm,  Jacob  WilliMO, 

Atwood. 

Kershaw,  LeRoy, 

Elmwood. 

Kin  slow,  Rupert, 

GaUsburg. 

Koogler,  Frank  S, 

Champaign. 

Lindley,  Walter  Charles,    . 

Ntoga. 

Lindsay,  Frank  Merrill, 

Decatur. 

McKinley,  George  Harvey,  Jr., 

Moline. 

Medill,  William  Anthony. 

Milan. 

Morris,  Charles  Myers, 

Rantovl. 

Nelson,  Bertram  Clyde, 

Champaign. 

Newman,  Allan  Andrew, 

Griggtville. 

Newton,  Fred  Earle,  A.M.,  igoi. 

Onarga. 

Northcott.  Nathaniel  Dresser, 

Greenville. 

Perrigo,  Lyie  Donovan, 

Urbana. 

Powers,  Frank  Marion, 

Streator.. 

Prettyman,  William  Sdienck, 

Pekin. 

Saunders,  Thomas  Earle, 

Ridgefarm. 

Stevenson,     Ralph    Dodds.    AB.     (Knc 

IX 

ColL),  i()00. 

GaUtburg. 

Tiukham,  Ralph  Darrell, 

Kirkwood. 

Tripp,  Harold  Frank, 

Quincy. 

TuthiU,  Lewis  Butler. 

Anna. 

Vidcrage,  Richard  Percivai, 

Pana. 

Western,  Irving  Mark, 

Dundee. 

BPIOIALa 

Allen,  John  Newell, 

Hoopeston. 

Franklin,  Dean, 

Macomb. 

Kearney,  Harry  Corwin, 

LovingloH. 

Keith,  Cloyd  Elias, 

Peoria. 

Kellogg,  Howard  Day, 

Peoria. 

Kyte,  John  Felix. 

Milan. 

Lacy,  Robert  Wilber. 

Sullivan. 

Leaverton,  Jae  Ernest, 

Danville. 

Mell.  John  Delosj, 

Sm  Jou. 

Mulliken.  Albert  Danforth,  LL.B.,  1900. 

Champaign. 

Ogden,  Charles  Lewis, 

Cameron. 

Parker,  Calton  William, 

Champaign. 

Schumacher,  Henry  Theodore, 

La  Rose. 

Semmelroih.  August, 

Belleville. 

Steely,  Robert  Wallace, 

DanvilU 

VanDevort,  Paul  Raymond, 

Titkilaa. 

SENIOR    CLASS  ; 
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Aaron.  William  Herbert,  Big  Neck. 

Albright,  Jacob  Leonard,  Lena. 

Aldrich,  Frederick  Herrick.  Mvrton,  Minn. 

Arnold,     Byron     Jonathan,     A,B.      {Fisk 

Univ.),  1896;    M.D.    {Mtharry  Medical 

Coll.),  1899,  Jefferson.  Texas. 

Asbury,  Joseph  ThomEis,  Bowen. 

Baker,    William    Edward,    M.D.     {Jenner 

Medical  Coll.),  1900,  Chicago. 

Barricelli,    Giovanni,    A.B.,    (Si.    Francis 

SolanHs  Coll.),  t8<)8,  Chicago. 

BarroD,  Annie  E,  Chicago. 

Bartholomew,  Philip  Henry,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Bashihur,  Buhshnr  Elias,  A.B.   (Btyrottt 

Protestant  Coll.),  1893,  Tripoli,  Syria. 

Bayer,  William  Henry,  Honey  Creek,  Wis. 

Beam,  J.  Albert,  A.M.  (.Univ.  of  Wooster). 

1892,  Carlton,  Ohio. 

Beebe,     Leslie     Walter,     M.D.     (Chicago 

Homeopathic  Coll.),  1897,  Oak  Park. 

Beebe,  Orville  Everett,  Kankakee. 

Belknap,  William  Henry,  M.D.   (Univ.  of  . 

Mich.  Homeopathic  Coll.),  1900,  Greenville,  Mich. 

Benedict,  Charles  Chester,  Eagle  Grove,  la. 

Bennett,  Louis  Jerome,  Oregon,  Wis. 

Bice,  Clyde  William,  Bouton.  la. 

Bonine,    James    Gordon.    B.S.     (Univ.    of 

Mich.),    1899;     M.D.    (Jenner    Medical 

Coll.).    1901;     M.D.     (ntinois    Medical 

Coll.),  igoi,  Chicago. 

Borden,    Frank    Runcorn,    Ph.G.    (Norm- 

wesiem  School  of  Pharmacy),  1896,        PlainHeld,  Wis. 
Bosworth,  Frederick  Alfred,  M.D.  (Harvey 

Medical  Coll.),  igoi,  Chicago. 

Bothne,  Eriing  Alfred,  A.B.  (Luther  Coll. 

Decorah,  la).  1896,  Chicago. 
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Brawley,  Frank  Ellis,  Ph.G.  {Northwestern 

Vnii/.),  1897,  Chicago. 

Breid,  JacoK  A3.  {Avalon  Coll.).  Trenton,  Mo. 

Breid,  Mrs.  Maris,  Trenton,  Mo. 

Brittin,  Emest  Herbert,  Athens. 

Brown,  Emest  L.  W.,  M.   D.    {Ensvoorth 


Medical  Coll.),  igoo. 
Brown,  Joaiah  Scott, 
Brown,  Roy  Earle, 
Brown  stein,  Bernard, 
Bundy,  Corydon  DcKalb, 
Bumham,  Clarence  Martin, 
Burns,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Viola, 
Burns,  Floyd  William, 
Cain,  Clark  Leon, 
Campbell,  Frederic  Alexander, 
Campbell,  Joseph  Howard, 
Carrico,   James    Huston,    A.B.    iUntv. 

Oregon).  1899, 
Carr,  James  G, 
Clarke,  Harry  Payne, 
Cleary,  John  Henry, 
Oemons,  Ezra  Jay, 
Coates,  Lintsford  B.,  Jr., 
Cobb,  Henry  Aaron, 
Conant.  Philo  Bierce, 
Corcoran,  Edward  Augustine, 
Cornell,  J.  Frank, 
Crew,  Eli  Rich, 
Curtin,  Louis  Franklin, 
Dalager,  Norman  Olaf, 
Davis.  Charles  Johnston, 
Davis,    Edward    GrifBth,    M.D.     (Benn, 

Medical  Coll.),  1900. 
Day,  Harriet  March. 
Dean,  Joseph. 
Deetken,  Henry  Charles, 
Dike,  Charles  Eugene, 
Dittman,  George  Charles,  Ph.G.  (.Univ. 

III.).  1897, 
.  Dom,  Charles  Adolph, 


Lennox,  la. 
Watseka. 
Washington,  Ohio. 

Iroquois. 
Watseka. 
Chicago. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wintry,  Wis. 
Waverly,  la. 
DanvilU. 
of    ■ 
Portland,  Ore. 

Cairo. 

Kenosha,  Wis. 
Aberdeen.  S.  Dak. 
Chicago. 
Ida  Grove,  la. 
St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
Postville,  la. 
Lincoln,  Ind. 
Waynesville,  Ohio. 
Pulaski,  la. 
Austin,  Minn. 
Waupaca,  Wis. 
It 
Chicago. 
Moweaqua. 
Madison,  WU. 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Spring  Prairie,  Wis. 

•I 


Dumas.  Delbert  Frederick, 

Dvorsky,  Bohumir, 

Egbert,   Charles  Lloyd, 

Emerton,  A.  Veroi, 

Enos,  M.  Manly,  M.D,    (California  Med. 


Coll.),  1896, 
Everett,  Henry  H, 
Faeth,  Victor  Peter, 
Famhain,  Alford  Jay, 
Fay,  Oliver  James,  B.S.  (/otm  Slate  Coll.}, 

1898,  / 

Fisher,  Evelyn  BaHelle,  PI1.B.  (/«wj  Coll.), 

1898, 
Forkin,  William  Patridc, 
French,  Wilbur  Maynard, 
Fritch,  George  Ambrose, 
Frudenteld,  Henry  H, 
Fukala,  Charlemagne  V, 
Fuller,  Francis  Elmer, 
Gallagher,  Robert  Vincent, 
Garrett,  Emmett  Amasa, 
Garrett,     John     Dempsey,     A.B.     (Mian 

Univ.).  1898. 
Gibbs,  Joseph  Addison, 
Glynn,  Charles  Edward, 
Goldblum,  George  Joseph, 
Goldblum,  Jacob, 
Grabow,  Paul  Ernest, 
Graham,  Archie  James, 
Grant,  Margaret  Stough,  A.B.,  (Ottawa 

Univ.),  1901;  M.D.,  (Bennett  Medical 

Cotl.\  1901,  Ottawa.  Kai. 

Green,  Mary  Emily,  Charlotte,  Mich. 

Green,  Ralph  Rustio.  Charlotte,  Mick. 

Groos.  John  Otto,  Escanaba,  Mich. 

Grosser,     Edmroid    W..     M.D, 

Homeopathic  Coll.),  190T, 
Gulick,  Qyde  Denny,  B.S.  (Univ.  of  III), 


Minneapolis,  Minn, 
Chicago. 
Bolivar,  Mo. 
Rochester,  Minn. 
i. 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Chicago. 
Bncyrns,  Ohio. 

), 
Postville,  la. 

Monroe,  la. 
Chilton,  Wis. 
Lancaster,  Mo. 
Richwood,  Ont. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
Vienna,  Austria. 
Adrian,  Mich. 
Riley,  Mich. 
Spariand. 

Bell,  Ohio. 

Catnbril,  la. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Oak  Park. 
Gatlipolis,  Ohio. 


Gunning,  John  Macauley, 
Hahn,  Lotijs  August, 


Chicago. 

Champaign. 
Reardon,  Wash. 
Galesburg. 
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Hammers,  Lewis  Joseph, 

Harroun,  William  Arthur, 

Hathaway,  Robert  Eugene, 

Haynes,  Benjamin  Hubert, 

Heller.  William  Henry, 

Helmey,  Carl  Theodore, 

Henderson,  Maurice  Leroy, 

HerrinB;ton,  Charles  Warren, 

Hicks,  J.  Calvin, 

Hill,  Mrs.   Emma  Linton,  M,D. 
Medical  Coll.),  1895, 

Hill,  William  Crawford, 

Hinckley,  Harry  G.,  M.D.  (Bennett  Medi- 
cal Coll.),  1898.  Chicago. 

HoUis,     William     Allen.     Ph.B.     (Taylor 
Univ.),  1898,  Hartford  City,  ltd. 

Holmes,  John  Montelle,  Monticello. 

Hoopes,  Fred  Qifford,  Piekrell,  Neb. 

Homibrook,  Freeman  Harding,  Chtrokee,  la. 

Hosman,  Willis  Erwin.  M.D.  (Coll.  of  P. 


Normal. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Chicago. 
Estherville,  la. 
Marcus,  la. 
Canton,  S.  Dak. 
Moscow,  la. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Polo. 

Oswego,  Kas. 

Mwphysboro. 


&  S..  Indianapolis),  1892, 

Akron,  Ind. 

Howard.  Glenn  Atherton, 

Columbus,  Wis. 

Howard,  Harry  Willard, 

Spokane.  Wash. 

Howard,     John     Fred,     M.D. 

(Chicog, 

Homeopathic  Coll.),  1900. 

Chicago. 

Hyde,  David  Lancaster. 

Chicago. 

Inks,  Charles  Andrew, 

Nappanee.  Ind. 

Jamison,  Garling  U, 

Clarksville,  Texas. 

Jennings,  Ralph  Emmitte, 

Templeton.  Ind. 

Johnson.    Paul    Wardner,    B.L. 

(Milton 

Coll.).  1898, 

Milton.  Wis. 

Johnson,  Wilbur  Vogt, 

Chicago. 

Johnson,  Willard  Bruce, 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Jordan,     Alfred     Bernard.     M.D 

.     (Mich 

Univ.    Homeopathic   Coll.).    i8go;     M.D 

(Illinois  Medical  Coll.).  1900, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Jurgels,  William  Witry. 

Dubuque,  la. 

Kaa,  Niels  Anderson, 

Dixon. 

Kaemmerling,  George  Peter, 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Kimball,  George  W, 

Door  Village.  Ind. 

SENIOR     CLASS  35/ 

Kincaid,    J.    H.,    M.D.    (.Jenner    Medieai 

Coll.),  1901,  Chicago. 

King,  Frank  Aylsworth,  Bettton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Kirch,  John  Patrick,  Richland  Center,  Wis. 

Kitterman,  Frederick  Raymond,  Tiskilwa. 

Kittermann,   P.  Gad,  Ottvmwa,  la. 

Kittler,  Walter  Eugene,  MilvooMkee,  Wis. 

Klehm,  A.  Louise,  Niles  Center. 

Klingler,  Ellis  Gise,  Mankaltan. 

Knox,  Thomas  Blackburn.  Madison,  Wis. 

Kurtz,  Fred  Baldwin,  Princeton,  Ind. 

Kyes,  Sherman  Morris,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Lahodney,  Charles  J,  Chicago. 

Lane,  Charles  Sumner,  South  Lyons,  Mich. 

Larson,  Carl  Ludwig,  Chicago. 

Leavitt,  Frank  James,  Longford,  S.  Dak. 

Leehey,  Florance  Patrick.  Fairbank,  la. 

Little,  Ernest  Hartley,  Mitibum,  la. 

Lockwood,  Charles  Richard,  Kankakee. 

Lofgren,    Carl    Albin,    A. 6.     (Auguslana 

Coll.'),  1897,  Dayton.  la. 

Lowe,  Lew  Morgan,  Slayton,  Mhm. 

Lowry,  Norbert  Julius,  Cresco,  la. 

Luna,  Martin  Jacob,  Beloit,  Wit. 

Lyon,  George  Elmer,  Rochelle. 

McCall.  Frank  B.,  D.V.M.,  (Iowa  Slate 
Veterinary  Coll.),  1893;    M.D.   (Harvey 

Medical  Coll.),  1900,  Chicago. 

McCarthy,  Mrs.  Katherine,  Chicago. 

McCarty,  William  Thomas,  Campbellspori.  Wis. 

McConvili,  Bernard  James,     .  Lodi,  Wis. 

McGrath,  Benjamin  Robert,  Savanna.  ■ 

McGuire,  Charles  John.  Mihvaukee,  Wis. 

Mclntire,  Arthur  Cecil,  Mendota. 

McKinney,  Newton  Charles.  Camargo. 

McNeil,  Benjamin  F,  Fort  Dodge,  la. 

Ma^us,  Max  Edward,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Manning,  Thomas  Francis,  Juneau,  Wis. 

Maris,  Emilie  Rebecca.  Dululh,  Minn. 

Martin,  Nancy  Lee,  A.B.  (,WeUesley  Coll.). 

1896,  Monmouth. 
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Maninson,  Martin  M.,  M.D.  (Keokitk 
Medical  Coll.),  igoo,  Algona,  la. 

Martinson,  Mrs.  Stella.  M.D.  (Ktokuk 
Medical  Coll.)-,  igoo,  Algona,  to. 

Mason,  Tracy  Ricbardson,  M.D.    {Amtri- 


can  Medical  Coll.). 

Wardner.  Idaho. 

Merki,  Emil  John, 

Chicago. 

Merry  man,  George  Harris, 

HitUboro,  Ore. 

Meyers,  Judson  Melvin, 

Verona.  Wis. 

Miller,  Cliarles  Arthur, 

Makanda. 

Miller,  George  Louis, 

Champaign. 

Comely,  Ohio. 

Montgomery,  John  Roe, 

Malvern.  la. 

Mitchell,    William    Frank,    B.S 

.    iOUa^ 

Univ.),  1899. 

Superior,  Neb. 

Morrill,  Harlon  Justra, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Morris,   Robert  Wilson,  A.B,    (Mottmoulh 

Coll.).  1898, 

Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

Murphy,  Francis  Thomas, 

Chicago. 

Nadig,  Anton  T., 

Rush. 

Nickelsen,  George  A., 

Corpus  Christi,  Texai. 

Oitersbach,  'Carl, 

Waken,  Germany. 

Overmass.  Samuel  Edward, 

Chicago. 

Overton,    Orville    Perry.    A.B- 

{Univ.    c 

'f 

Orr.),  1898. 

Brownsville,  Ore. 

Parker,  Charles  Eugene, 

Gilman- 

Patterson,   William   Madden. 

Farmer  City. 

Perry,  John  Morris, 

Princeton.  Mo. 

Phifer.  Charles  Herbert, 

Shumtvay. 

Phillips.  Floyd. 

Tuscola. 

Plicc.  William   Andrew.   Ph.G. 

(i'Hiv.   < 

>f 

Hi).   1894. 

Chicago. 

Portger.  Maxwell  Philip, 

Chicago. 

Poinier.  Edwin  William, 

Irving  Park. 

Potter,  Charles  Arthur, 

Geneva. 

•Powers.  Herbert  William, 

Chicago. 

Richards,  Henry, 

Chicago. 

Rodefeld,  Henry  Herman. 

Chicago. 

Rooks.  John  J.,  M.D.  (Grand  Rapidi  Medi- 

cal College).  1901, 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Root.  Romeo  Richmond, 

Tempe,  Arig. 

..Google 
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Rosenthal,  George  Ernest, 
Ruge,  Edward  Cornel itis, 
Rydin,  Carl  Gustaf  S., 
Sabin,  Alejiander  C,  Jr., 
Sawlelle,  Henry  Fenno, 
Schaefer,  P.  H, 
Sessions,  John  Chandler, 
Sexton.   Ira  J.. 
Shafer,   Howard  O., 
Sheller,  William  Oweo, 
Shelton,  R.  O., 
Siegfriedt,  John  C.  Fred, 
Slater,  Henry  .Herbert, 
Sleyster,  L.  Rock, 
Smiley,  R.  Borden,. 
Smith,  Clyde  Livingston, 
Smith,  George  W,, 
Souder,  Ulysses  Grant, 
Standley,  Kathryn  Vance, 
Steckle,  Allen  Chubb, 
Steltauer,  Joseph  Louis, 
Stevens,  Samuel  Lorenzo, 
Stillman,  Wayne  L,,  D.V.M.   (/oi 

College).  1899, 
Stoops,  Robert  Earl, 
Streich,  E.  A., 
Strong,  Charles  David, 
Sunde,   Peter  H.,  M.D.    (Jenner 

Coll.),  1901, 
Taylor,  Charles  Irwin, 
Thomas,  William  Harper. 
Thompson,  Gertrude  Fanny, 
Tolley,  Elmer  Whilfietd,  Oph.D. 

mick  Ophthalmic  Coll.).  1895. 
Tomhagen,  Mrs.  Laura, 
Trail,  Charles  Jepthah, 
Tyvand,  James, 
Vehard,  Thofnaa  S., 
Venn,  Walter  Thomas, 
Wachowski,  John  George,   Ph.G. 

wettem  School  of  Pharmacy), 


Quincy. 
.Vcfuah,  ffw. 
Chieago. 
Beatrice,  Neb. 
Chicago. 
BurlingloH,  la. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Chicago. 
Rochester,  Ind. 
Ashland,  Ohio. 
Pulaski,  la. 
Davenport,  la. 
Decatttr. 
Chicago. 
Lind.  Wis. 
Shelbyville. 
Galeshurg. 
Chicago. 
Laclede,  Mo. 
Preeport,  Mich. 
Chicago. 
Ploominglon. 
•a  Slate 

Newell,  la. 
Edgerton,  Ohio. 
Chicago. 

Medical 

Indianola,  la. 

(McCor- 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Independence,  la. 

Forward,  Wis. 

Ness  City,  Kas. 

Aurora. 
{North- 
1900,        Chicago. 
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Walliker,  Wilbur  Myron.  CUnton.  la. 

Walvoord.  Gerrit  William,  Cedar  FalU,  la. 

Waskow,  Otto  George,  Ph.G.  (Chicago 
Coll.  of  Pharmacy),  1893,  Chicago. 

Weaver,  Ben:  Perley.  B.  S.,  {Univ.  of  III.), 
1899,  Danville. 

Welch,  Jeanette  C,  Ph.D.  {Univ.  of  Chi- 
cago), 1897;  A.B.  {WellesUy  Coll.), 
1899,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Werelius,  Axel  F.  W.,  Chicago. 

Whyte,  Peter  Duncan,  Chicago. 

Wichmann,  Henry  Thomas,  Chicago. 

Wiley,  Jesse   Bertraoi,  Buckgrove,  la. 

Wilson,    John    Miller,    B.L.     {Monmouth 


Coll.).  1898, 

Chicago. 

Winters,  William  Thomas, 

Chicago. 

Yantis,  David  Earl, 

YantiivilU. 

Yeatei,  William, 

Kankakee. 

Young,  Charles  C,  Ph.G.  {U 

uv.  of  Minn.), 

i89S. 

Dickenson,  N.  Dak 

Young,   Mrs,   C   C, 

Emporia,  Kat. 

Zilisch,  William  Edward, 

Hustisford,  Wis. 

Zohrlaiit,  George  Guido, 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 

nnnoBS 

Altman,  Maurice, 

Lincoln. 

Amundson,  Orrin  C, 

Estherville,  la. 

Anderson,  Emil  Bernard, 

Chicago. 

Anderson,  Samuel  Milligan,   Ph.B.    {Coll. 

of  Emforia),  1900,  Wichita,  Kas. 

Ash,  Mary  Ella,  B.S.,  {Knox  Coll.).  iSg^.Oneida. 
Baird,      Mary      Brooks,      A.B.      {Chicago 

Univ.),  i8g6.  Eureka.  Kas. 

Balenseifer,  Otto,    Ph.G.    (Univ.   of  ill.). 


Barnes,  Charles  E., 
Barnes,  Thornton  B., 
Barnsback,  J,  Lester, 
Bamum,  William  T., 
Beck.  Frank  Pierce, 
Bpck,  Mrs.  Viola  B., 
Bimey,  Variltafi  C.  Jr., 


JoKet. 
Chicago. 

Connellsville,  Pa. 
Edwardsvilie. 
.Adrian,  Mich. 
Brockton. 
Brockton. 
Green,  la. 
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Blough,  George  F., 

Mongo,  Ind. 

Brown,     Dclmar     Case,     A.B. 

(Toronto 

Univ.).  1898. 

FairbauU,  Minn. 

Bryan,  Thomas  A., 

Greeacastlt,  Ind. 

Buchanan,  Thomas  Alva, 

Tonganoxie,  Kat. 

Burchelt,  Edwin, 

Moullon,  la. 

Burgess,  Charles  Oliver, 

Fisher. 

Butterfield,   Edwin  J., 

Crocker,  la. 

Butierfield,  Forest  Russell, 

Chicago. 

Carpenter,  Jessie  Drew, 

Chicago. 

Casavaw,   William   F., 

Sac  City,  la. 

Cohen,  Sylvan  Gabriel, 

Chicago. 

Contey,  B.  Montrose, 

Boone,  la. 

Copenhaver.   John   H., 

BeilRower 

Court,  Harry  Marshall, 

Buffalo.  N.  Dak. 

Chicago. 

Dakin,  Robert  G., 

Melvin. 

DeMenil,  Henry  Nicholas, 

Chicago. 

DeNeven,  Arthur  V., 

Green  Bay,  IVis. 

Derdi^er,  Louis, 

Chicago. 

Desmond,  M.  A., 

Ruskford,  Minn. 

Dodds,  David  C, 

Idana,  Kat. 

Dom,  Fred  R., 

WatervilU.  Mint,. 

Doty,  Clarence, 

Union,  la. 

Diuin,  Gara, 

Chicago. 

Eddy,  Irving  Herbert, 

.ittdubon,  la. 

Eldredge,  Richard  L, 

Chicago. 

Estes.  Hanson  Logon, 

Neoga. 

Fanyo,  Fred, 

Watseka. 

Ficke,  Emil  Otto, 

Chicago. 

Fischer.  Oscar  G., 

Chicago. 

Fisher,  Frank  Crist, 

Chicago. 

Forbes.  Harvey  J., 

New  Hampton,  la. 

Frechlling,  Louis  H., 

Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Friti,  Albert  Levi, 

Earlham,  la. 

Fucik,  Edward  J., 

Chicago. 

Geiger,  Louis  H.. 

Paxlon. 

Geisel,  Ezra  Edward, 

mtmont.  Minn. 

Goldberger,  Henry  Enoch,  Ph.G., 

.  {Chicago 

Cott.  of  Pharmaey).  1890. 

Chicago. 

Golembiowski,  Julian  J.. 

Chicago. 

....... .Goc 
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Gourley,  Fred  Lantz, 

Paxton. 

Greaves,  Wsilter  Wood, 

AusHn. 

Groff,  Robert  L^g. 

LawrencevilU. 

Hagyard,   Charlton  E, 

IVinnipeg,  Manitobc 

Hall,  Milton  Weston.  B.S„    (Mass. 

Insti- 

tule  of  Tecknology),  1900. 

Evcnston. 

Han,  William  Edward, 

Gafoo.  la. 

Haskell,  John  Eddy.  A.B.,  {DePauw 

Umv.).  1897, 

GreeneaslU,  !nd. 

Hawkins,  George  Merrill, 

Elkhom  Grove. 

Hays,  Anna. 

Clarksvilk,  Ark. 

Henderson,  Robert. 

Buchanan,  Mich. 

Hew  ins,  Harry  Augustio, 

Rankin. 

Hilgar.  Joseph  M., 

Mazeppa,   Minn. 

Holmes.  Edward  Marcellus, 

Chicago. 

Holmes,  Philip  H., 

Bloomington. 

Horn,  Archie  Solomon, 

Pervaukee,  Wis. 

Houda,  Emil  Otto, 

Chicago. 

Howard,  George  Herbert, 

Onalaska,  Wis. 

Howe,   Lyston   D., 

Slreator. 

Ingham,  George  Meek, 

Wilton,  la. 

Jackson,  Edward  W., 

Kankakee. 

Jennings,  Harriet  Bell, 

Marseaics. 

Jewell.  Milton  Dana, 

Decorah,  la. 

Johnson,  Julius  A., 

Disco,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Lyford  M., 

Jones,   Margaret   May,   B.S..    (Iowa 

SlaU 

Coll.),  189?, 

Mason  Ciiy.  la.     . 

Joyce,  Martin  Thaddeus, 

Waterloo.  Wis. 

Katz.    Bernard    G-,    Ph.C.    (Nortbn'i 

astern 

School  of  Pharmacy),   1900, 

Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

Kavaljian,  Zaroohie  5., 

.'idabaiar,  Turkey. 

Kenny,  Harry  Thomas, 

Cherokee,  la. 

King,  Robert  C, 

Emmetsburg,  la. 

Klinefelter.  L.  Edgar, 

Center  Point,  [a. 

Knllmer.  John  Henry, 

Dysarl.  la. 

Lamb,  James  G-. 

Bennett.  la. 

Landau,   David   Ralph.    Ph.G.,    (Unh 

'•   "^ 

/«.).  189?, 

Chicago , 

Lang.  Henry  William, 

Chicago. 

Lipman,  William  Henry. 

Chicago. 

..Google 
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Long.  W.  Ernest. 

RoodhoHSe. 

Loveridge,  Bart  T., 

Marctllus.  Mick 

McCarthy,  Harry  C. 

Riehiand  Center,  JVU. 

McCarty,  Charles  E„ 

Ancona,  Fla. 

McGann.  Michael  £., 

JoHet. 

Madden,  William  D., 

Lyons,  la. 

Maloy,  Bernard, 

Rensselaer.  Ind. 

Mead,  Nehemiah  Paul,  Ph.G.,  (Univ.  of 

Iowa),  1897, 

Akron.  la. 

Mellm,  Charles  Sylvester, 

Chicago. 

Mitchell,  Ezra  Jay, 

Moe,  Ray  Wallace, 

Burlington,  IVU. 

Moinar,   Helen, 

Javomik,  Austria. 

Monahan,  James  J.,  A.B.,  afhigh  Coll/ 

1. 

1899. 

Tomah,  Wis. 

Moore,  Ernest  Sisson,  Ph.D.,  {DePouw 

r/nw.),  189a, 

Chicago. 

Moore,  William  Henry, 

Bay  City.  Mich. 

Morgan,  Charles  McRae,  A.B.,  {Soulh- 

wtstern  Pretbylerian  Univ.,  Tenn.),  iSgs.Camden,  Ark. 

Murphy,  Bernard  E., 

Chicago. 

Meyers,  Carleton  S., 

Chicago. 

Napieralski,  Emanuel  Ferdinand, 

Chicago. 

Nelson,  Henry  Eugene, 

Decorah,  la. 

Newfield,  Hugo  Hiendle, 

Chicago. 

Newman,  Fred  McPherson, 

Clarbsville.  la. 

Nielson,  John, 

Chicago. 

Nowakowski,  John  J., 

Chicago. 

Nnll,  Marion  Michael,  B.S.,  (Univ  of  III.). 

1900, 

BiandinsviUe. 

Oberholtzer,  Edward  James, 

Parker,  Don  L.. 

Shelbyvilk. 

Parkinson,  William  Brigharo. 

Logan  City,  Utah. 

Phillips,  Charles  Eton,  A.B.,  {Eur<^ka 

Coll),  igoo. 

Millinglon. 

Pickett,  Oiarles  H., 

Chicago. 

Pitzele,  William  Aafon, 

South  Chicago. 

Pokomey.  Frank  Joseph,  Ph.G.,  (Univ.  i 

•f 

/«.).  1899. 

Chicago. 

Poorman,  C.  W., 

Junction  City,  Kas. 

Forges,  Irving  Angel, 

Chicago. 
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Porter.  William  H., 

Power,  Lamar  M., 

Powers,  John   William, 

PuUen,  Frances  K,  A.B.,   (Wellestey 

Coll.),  i8g6. 
Ransom,  Charies  Wallace, 
Reay,  Matthew, 
Reese,  Ernest  Gray,  Ph.C.  (Univ.  of 

Mich.),  1895, 
Reeves,  Emory  W., 
Rightman,  William  M., 
Robbins,   Emma  Eliza, 
Robbins,  Nelson  John, 
Ryerson,   Mrs.  Esther  Ann, 
Sackett,  L.   M., 
Saunders,   Clark   Edward, 
Scarborough,   Walter   Enos, 
Schollen,  Dirk  John, 
Schroder,   Oscar   V., 
Sec  lye,  Norman  Lee, 
Seidel,  Albert  Christian  William, 
Shepherd,  William  A., 
Sherrill,  Joseph  J., 
Sibley,  Leroy, 
Skillian,  Oare, 
Slater,  E.  C, 
Smith,  James  Lawrence, 
Stoughton,  Elgin  Leroy, 
Stuenkel,    Arthur   J., 
Sure,  Julius  H., 
Swarthouf,  Ellis  Frank, 
Thayer,  Frederick  Almon, 
Thomas,   Benjamin, 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Matilda  H., 
Tweedall,  Daniel  G., 
Ullman.  Eva  P., 
Uran,  Joseph, 
Urmston,  Paul  Robert, 
Vance,  Harvey  M., 
Vaughan,  Harry  Floyd, 
VonColdil^,   Grambow   Thomsen, 


Beaulieu.N.  Dak. 
Escanaba,  Mkh. 
Savanna. 

Oak  Park. 
Madison.  Wis. 
Brareville. 

Bomling  Grern,  Ohio. 
Plymoulh.  Ind. 

Ord.  Neb. 

Ishpemittg,  Mich. 

Simcoe,  Ont. 

Parsons,  Kas. 

Union,  Ore. 

Shelbyvitk. 

Alton,   la. 

Chicago. 

Lake  Geneva.  IVis. 

Quincy. 

Seymour,  Wis. 

Chicago. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Piasa. 

Chicago. 

Mt:  Monah,  Mo. 

.Mingion  Heights. 

Chicago. 

Pine  Island,  Minn. 

Chilton,  Wis. 

Macon,  Miss. 

Macon,  Miss. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Chicago. 

Kankakee. 

Ilaitulton,  Ohio. 

Bennett,  la. 

Swanlon,  Ohio. 

Chicago. 
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Von  der  Heydt,  Robert. 

Chicaso. 

Voris,  Henry  HcMunn, 

Neoga. 

Waddle,  Herbert  Qarke, 

Chicago. 

Was,  Francob, 

Chicago. 

Waufle,  Guy  C, 

Milton  JunclioH,  tVi. 

Wear,   Newton  Whitney, 

Plymouth. 

Webster,  Josephine  Ella, 

Chicago. 

Weld,  James  C, 

Chicago. 

Wessels,  Walter  Fred, 

Quincf. 

West.  C  Pearl, 

Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 

Wicks.  Seth. 

Akron.  Fnd. 

Williams,  Charles  L., 

Chicago. 

Wilson,  James  William. 

Chicago. 

Wilson,  Lament  R., 

New  Hampton,  la. 

Winne,   Charles   Walter.   Ph.C, 

iU«iv.  . 

^f 

III.),   1897, 

Chicago. 

Winston,  Verne  Ernest, 

Evansville,  Wis. 

Wochos.  Weniel  M., 

Stangelvitle,  Wis. 

Wood,  James  Manley, 

Chicago, 

Xelowski,   Thaddeus,   Ph.G..    (Unk/,   of 

III).  189?. 

Chicago. 

Yates,  Charles  E., 

Narka.  Kas. 

Young,  James  Aurelius, 

Rankin. 

BOFHOMOBSB 

Archer,  Charles  Andrew, 

Arkadelphia.  Ark. 

Armstrong,  Jay  Latrell, 

Vrbana. 

Ash.  Ray  C. 

Ashland,  Ohio. 

Axe.   Ross  Harrison, 

Morocco,  Ind. 

Ayers,  Chester   Arthur. 

Des  Moines.  la. 

Ayers,  Daniel  Francis, 

Chicago  Heights. 

Bear.  Samuel  W,.  Ph.D..  (DePouar  Univ. 

). 

iSqi;  A.m.,   (DePauw  Univ.) 

.  1898, 

Nappanee,  Ind. 

Bahl,  William  Henry. 

Moline. 

Bankerd.  Howard  Roswell. 

Euphemia,  Ohio. 

Barabin.  Joseph  Hercules,  A,B,. 

(P«ft 

Univ.), 

New  Orleans.  La. 

Barker,  Oarence  Dry  den, 

Austin. 

Baumgart.  Fred, 

Danville. 

Bean,  James  Robert, 

Washington,  Ind. 

Beck,  Judah  Beial, 

Chicago. 

Beisenthal,  Max, 

Chicago. 
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Beveridge,  GcOTgt,  A.B.,  (Mon 

CM.),  ,899, 
Blackmer,  Frank  J., 
Blackmer,   Loven,  Jr., 
Blumenthal,  Robert  Warren, 
Boehmer.  Olaf,  A.B..  (Univ.  of 

Norway),  i^ 
Hordes,  David  G., 
Carmack,  Albert- Orton, 
Case,  Schuyler  Winfred, 
Cavanaugb,  Jobs  Algernon, 
Cole,  Daniel  Thomas, 
Colliver,  Samuel  Noel, 
Cone,  D.  Edmund, 
Cornell,  William  Q, 
Crouch,  James  Adam, 
Cuttle,  Frederick, 
Dale,  John  R., 
Danek,  Eric  Jacob, 
David,  Frank  Elmer,  D.D.S.,  I 

Coll.  of  Dental  Surgery).  i8< 
Doe,  Albert  Leroy, 
Donkle,  Lucius  B., 
Dewey,  Anson  Cyrus,  Ph,G-,  ( 

ern  Univ.),  i8s)i), 
Dickey,  Samuel  James, 
Dielmati,  Frank  Commodore, 
Dillon,  Bert  John, 
Dougherty,  John  Philii), 
£ade,  John  Laity, 
Eisendrath,  Jacob  Leonard, 
Elich,  Herman,  Ph.G.,   (Univ. 

1896. 
Enfield.  J.  Donald, 
Galley.  William  Watson, 
Geisen,  Charles  W., 
Gordon.  Edmund  Stanislaus, 
Gotthelf.  Isaac  Lott, 
Goiirbeau,  Edward  Joseph, 
Greases,  Joseph  Ainsworth, 
Gunderson,  Cornelius, 
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yictor. 

Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
Columbus,  WU. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Camargo. 
Cherry  Valley. 
Chicago. 
Rant  out. 
West  Grove,  la. 
Otsego,  Ohio. 
Chicago. 
Belle  Prairie. 
Riverside,  CaL 
Fremont,  la. 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 
Lake  City,  Minn. 
Madison,  Wis. 
t- 
Hemlock,  Wis. 
Harlstown,  Pa. 
Akron,  Ind. 
Chicago. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Miucatine,  la. 

Chicago. 
Clorinda,  la. 
Ashland. 
Calmar,  la. 
Chicago. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Ishpeming,  Mich. 

Chicago. 


..Google 
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Haessley,  Stephen  Benedict, 
Hagans,  Grace  Frith, 
Halliman,    Edward   Leo, 
Harman,  Ira  Chase, 
Harrington,   William   Emery, 
Haslit,  Percy  Parker, 
Hattery,   Hillis   H., 
Hayes,  Frank  Crawford, 
Heffemnger.  Miles  Akin, 
Heinen,  Aloys, 
Henning,  Albert   Francis, 
Hinman,  Willis  Townsend,  Ph.G., 

(Northwettern   Univ.),   1895, 
Hoag,  Robert  Baldwin, 
Horstmon,  Prank  Marion, 
Hos  tetter,  Abram, 
Hundley,  James  Bamett, 
Hutchinson,  Owen  Gbormley, 
Jackson,  Mary  T., 
Jaccby,  William  Kaull, 
Jarvis,   E.  T., 
Jones,    Charles   Everett,  PkG,,    (Univ.  0 

III.),   1898, 
Joyce,  George  Timothy, 
Kaemmerling,  Theodore  Simon, 
Kay,  Miiton, 
Keefe,  Frank  M., 
Kelley,  Frank  Hetherington, 
Ketch uni,  Ellen  Pauline, 
Kruk,  George  Joseph, 
Landau,  Benjamin  Gabriel, 
Landmann,  Gu  stave, 
Ue,  Edgar  C, 
LeMaster,  B.  E., 
Loupee,  Sherman  L., 
Luke,  Edward, 
Lurie,  Gottlieb, 
MeCracken,  Robert  Edward,  Ph.G.,  (Cfii 

cago  Coll.  of  Pharmacy,),  1893, 
•  McWhorter,   Port, 
Martin,  Manfred  Robert, 


Herbert.  Wis. 

Chicago. 

Clinton,  la. 

.Mitford. 

Owatonna,  Minn. 

Dohon. 

Waterloo,  la. 

Camden. 

Grundy  Center,  la. 

Chicago. 

Newell,  la. 

Cambridge. 
Danville,  Col. 
Barron,  Wis. 
Mt.  Carroll. 
Rome,  Ky. 
Clarence. 
Coalporl,  Pa. 
Wells.  Minn. 
Plymouth. 

Oak  Park. 

Stewartville,  Mo. 

Chicago. 

Walla  Walla.  Wash. 

Clinton,  la. 

Chicago. 

LaPrairie. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Scottland,  S.  Dak. 

Chicago. 

Bushnell. 

lyUliamsvilU,  Mich. 

Danville. 

Chicago. 

Central  City,  Neb. 
Miller,  S.  Dak. 
ll'cldon. 
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Marvel,  Luther  Martin, 

iVaynetvilU. 

Mattison,  Charles  Wesley,  B.S., 

(Penn. 

Coli),  1900, 

Oskaloosa,  la. 

Merritt,  Frank, 

CentenAlle,  la. 

Miller,  John  Michael, 

Pinckneyvilie. 

Markky,  George  Washington, 

DeRoHce,  Ohio. 

Moore,  Clara, 

Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Moore,  George  Wilford, 

Kewauttee,  Wis. 

Morris,  Robert  Lyman, 

Maroa. 

Morton,  David  Holmes, 

Blmwood. 

Newcomb,  Cyrus  Forsyth, 

Chamfaign. 

Oake,    William    Thomas,    Ph.G., 

(North- 

western  School   of  Pharmacy). 

.   1892, 

Chicago. 

Ogelsby,   Nicholas   Perkins,   Ph.C 

:.,  (_Ohic 

Slate   Unhr.),  1900, 

Pulaski,  Vo. 

O'Neill,  J.   Howard, 

Chicago. 

Patera,   Edward,   Ph.G.,    (Northveslern 

School  of  Pharmacy).  1895,  " 

Chicago. 

Pierce,  Joseph  Cooper, 

Ridgefarm. 

Quales,  Iver  Lewis,  Ph.G.,  {Northwestern 

Univ.). 

Chicago. 

Raynor,  Melbourne, 

Rose  Hall,  Ont 

Reed,  Wiliam  Henry,  A.B,,  (_Univ.  of 

Iowa).  1900, 

Mankato,  Kas. 

Reitman,  Benjamin  L., 

Chicago. 

Replc^le,  Joseph  F., 

Pontiac. 

Rubel,  Harry  Francis, 

LeMars.  la. 

Sayad,  Eiisha  Elijah. 

Oroomiah,  Persia. 

Schallert,  Paul  0., 

Johnson  Creek.  W 

Schimelfenig.   Clarence, 

Chicago. 

Sepple,  Edward  Gerald, 

Chicago. 

Seymour,  Ernest  DeLacey, 

Uwight. 

Sherlock,  Margaret, 

Martiniburg,  la. 

Simpson,  William  Likely, 

Diagonal,  la. 

Sloan,  Harry  Melville, 

'Chicago. 

Spencer,  William  Henry, 

Vinton.  la. 

Starck,  Carl  Adam, 

Palatine. 

Stevens,  Robert  Edward.     ' 

Rochelle. 

Stewart,  John  H.,  Jr., 

Exeter. 

Strayer,  Lucile  Irene, 

Chicago. 
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Sweet,  Hartford.  A.B.,  (t/tiir,  of  Oregon), 

1901, 
Taylor,  Frank  Bashford, 
Thomas,  Edna  Margaret, 
Thomas,  George  Henry, 
Treiber,  Louis  Peter, 
Twohig,  David  James, 
VanBuren,  Arthur, 
Vopata,  Wjlliam  John, 
Wall,  Clarence  H., 
Watts,  Felton  D., 
Weed,  Bryant, 
White,  Seward  H., 
Wilmot,  Clausson  M., 
Winbigler,   B:   Rex, 
Windmill  ler,  Charles, 
Wi stein,   Mrs.   Rose, 
Wood,  Frank  Leighton, 
Wood,  Orlando  Garfield, 
Young,  William  Hamilton, 


Bagley,  Henry  Patterson, 
Ballon,  Jesse, 
Bawden,  George  Steve, 
Beardsley,  Caroljm  Frances, 
Boal,  Daniel, 
Bowen,  Fred  Phtlps, 
Bowsher,  Frank  Llewellyn, 
Briltin,  Fred, 
Brixey,  James  C, 
Broad,  Henry  Abramson, 
Brown,   Frederick, 
Browne,  John  Payne, 
Buchan,  Edward  James, 
Burgess,  Albert  Ross, 
Bumside,    Lyman   Ambrose, 
Bybee,   Addison, 
Caron,  Arthur, 
Christenson,  John   August,   B. 

lana   Coll.),  igoo, 
Cutbirth,  Fred  Sheets, 


Mt.  Etna,  la. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Monticello,  la. 
Chicago. 
Norway,  Mich. 
Armstrong,  Wis. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Williamston,  Mich. 
CenteroilU,  Mich. 
Olin,  la. 
Camp  Grove. 
Gcrlaw. 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 
Superior,  Wis. 
Chelsea,  .\fich. 

Chicago. 

Pleasant  View. 

Davenport,  la. 

Highland  Park. 

Chicago. 

Richland  Center.  Wis. 

Greenville,  Ohio. 

Springfield. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Coal   City. 

Racine,   Wis. 
Belle  Ploine,  Ka.t. 
Dolson. 

Rochester,  Ind. 
Bourbonnais. 

famesiown,  N.  Y. 
Uollandsburg,  Ind. 


..Google 
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Daly,  John  Michael, 

Daries,  Bertram  Charles, 

Dawes,   Leonard, 

Dean,  George  Almarion, 

Dewitz,  Otto  John, 

Dunshee,  Vernon  Amasa, 

Eagwi,  John  Bernard, 

Edwards,  James  Edward,  A.B.,   (H'offard 

Coll.,  S.  C),  1900, 
Egan,  John  Joseph, 
Egan,  William  Joseph, 
Farquhar,  David  Oifford, 
Fink,  Otto  Ellsworth, 
Folekemer,  Herry   Rox, 
Grant,  Oscar  Emanuel, 
Gray,  William  Karg, 
Green wald,  Charles   Edward, 
Grout,   Benjamin  Chase, 
Hagans,    Frank   M., 
Hattendorf,  Jessie, 
Hayton,  Arthur  Russell, 
Hoeve,  Hubert, 
Hollerich,  WSliiam  Edward, 
Hopkins,   Fred   Grant, 
Huff,   Frank  Delbert, 
Jacks,  Ruffin  Barrow, 
Jefferson,  Henry  Asbury, 
Jennings,  Arthur, 
Johnson,  H,  Amanda, 
Jones,   Fred  Wade, 
Jones,  Solomon, 
Kearney,  James  Francis, 
Kelley,  Charles  D., 
Kelley,  James  William, 
Keyes,   Harley   Etnmett, 
Kubridit,   Theophilas, 
Kyle,  Charles  Thomas, 
Lev  in  ton,   Emil   Zola, 
Lundwall,  Lawrence,   B.S.,    (Auguilana 

Coll.),  1901,  Broclcn,  Mass. 

McArthur,  Charles,  Hartley,  Out. 


Chicago. 
Downers  Grove. 
Monroe  Center,  Wis. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Mt.  Carroll. 
Muscoda,  Wis. 
( 

Abbeville,  S.  C. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

West  Browiuville,  Pa. 
CrmofordtvilU,  !nd. 
Camp  Point. 
New  tVindsor. 
Chicago. 
Whiting,  Ind. 
Chicago. 
Browning. 
Waterloo,  la. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chicago. 
Spring  Valley. 
Chicago. 
Argos,  ind. 

Menominee,  Wis. 

New  London,  Wis. 

Blair,  Wis. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Downsville,  Wis. 

Chicago. 


FRESHMAN     CLASS 


Maher,  Thomas  Francis, 

Medcs,  Qark  C, 

Merritt,  Charles  Walter, 

Mitchell,    Colambus  Nathaniel, 

Montgomery,   William, 

Morrell,  Joseph  R., 

Morton,  Edward  Earle, 

Mount,  William  Chalmers, 

Murphy,  Patrick  A., 

Myers,  Louis  Winfield, 

Norton,  Francis  Patrick, 

Norton,  Ralph  Waldo. 

Okerstrom,  Albert,  B.S.,  (Auguslana 

Coll.),  1898, 
Olsson,  Olof,  A.B.,  (.Attgusiana  Coll.), 
Ostrowski,  Romnald  Otbelto, 
Parke,  George, 
Parker,  Freeman  Theodore. 
Peisch,  Benjamin  Frederick, 
Petersen,  Henry  Christian, 
Pettit,  Herbert  Leroy, 
Firosh,  Sigmar, 
Pitz,  Robert  Henry, 
Powell,  Clarence  Day, 
Powers,    George  J., 
Ranseen,  Carl  Matthew,  6.S.,  (Univ.  of 

Wis.}.  1901, 
Renand,  Joseph  T.  U.,  Ph.G..  (North- 

wtstem  Coll.  of  Pharmacy'),  1896, 
Rego,  Alfred  d' Almeida, 
Roach,  Harry  Andrew, 
Roth,  Albert   Alexander, 
Rule,  Ross, 

Ryan,  Edward  Francis, 
Savage,  Robert  Garfield, 
Schell,  Charles  P., 
Schwable,  Arthur, 
Seeker,  William  Valentine, 
Shapiro,  Jacob, 
Shimer,  Frank  Elmer, 
Sictsema,  Ebel, 


Chicago. 

Pontide. 

Chicago. 

Sidney,  la. 

Bau  Claire,  Wis. 

Logan  City,  Utah. 

Chicago. 

DarHnglon,  Ind. 

Chicago. 

Rochester,  Minn, 
Farmington. 

Anoka,  Minn. 

Grand  Rapidt,  Mich. 

Hammond,  Ind. 

Richland  Center.  Wis 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

Burlington,  la. 

Bethany,  Cal. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

S  treat  or. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Heart  Prairie,  Wis. 

Chicago. 

Ishpemitig,   Mich. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Greenville,  Ohio. 

Wheaton. 

Chicago. 

La  Porte  City,  la. 

Chicago. 
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SinUel,  Rudolph  yirchov, 
Skataill,  Francis  Leo, 
Slemons,  Clyde  Catfaenrood, 
Stocumb,  Hugh  Henry, 
Slocufflb,  Maude  Stephois, 
Smith,   Charles   Kenneth, 
Smith,  Obed  Moses, 
Stangland,  Arthur  K., 
Steams,  Lester  Miles, 
Stonehart,  George  Vincent, 
Storm,  Peter  Henry, 
Stough,  Raymond  Ward, 
Theobald,  Frank, 
Thomas,  Harley  Angus, 
Thomas,  Harry  Veder, 
Tupper,  Eugene  Ellsworth, 
Vanatta,  Fay  McVey, 
VanKirk,  George  Hiram, 
Wentz,  Herbert  Bertram, 
Werner,  Charles  Frank, 
Weyer,  Ross  Steele, 
Willhite,  Frank  Vanatta, 
Woolston,  Wesley  John, 
Zatlin,   Anna, 
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Niles  C filter. 
Cascade,  la. 
Sherman,  Mich. 
Winona,  Minn. 
Keithsbvrg. 
Kankakee. 
Lilly  Lake. 

Oak   Park. 

Braeil. 

Chicago. 

Bryan,  Olao. 

Niles  Center. 

Trempealeau,  Wis. 

Chiilicothe. 

Chicago. 

Randolph,  la. 

Leiters,  Ind. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Grant  City,  Mo. 

Geneva. 

Chiiago. 


SPEOUXB  Alro  TnrOI.AUITIXD 


Davis,   Robert   Anthony,    Ph.C,    {Wood- 

stock  Institution,  Woodstock,  Ont.), 

1891, 
Denkinger,  Frederick  Carl, 
Ellis.  Mrs.  Eliia, 
Forkin,  George  Edward, 
Gurley,   Edwin  Lawrence. 
Jacob,  A,  Gertrude, 
Kingston.  El  wood  Aim  on. 
Melaik,    Mrs.   Haltie   B.,   M.D..    (Keokuk 

Medical  Coll.),  Kewanee. 

Peterson.   Enoch   Fred.    Ph.G.,    iVni-a.    of 

III.),  igoi,  Chicago. 

Robbins.  Jesse  Howard.  M.D.,  (Sioux 

City  Medical  Coll.),  1895.  Sioux  City,  la. 


Chicago. 
Concord,  Cal. 
Chicago. 
Chilton,  Wis. 
Marietta,  Ohio. 
Lima,  Pa. 
Picton,  Ont. 


iENIOK 

;     CLASS 

Robinson,  John  Wirt. 

Chicago. 

Sadkr, 

William  Webster, 

Chicago. 

Snively 

,   Harry  Hamilton, 

A.B., 

(Ohio 

State 

Univ.),   i8gs. 

Columbtis, 

Ohio. 

Stalcy, 

Amos  Clyde,  A.M. 

„   (/«i. 

,oU  Wei 

U-yan 

Unk>.),  .894, 

Chicago. 

SulHvar 

1,  Horace  Stanley, 

Sflma,  Ala 

VrcM>man,  Emma  J., 

Chicago. 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY 


Abbott,  Carroll   Breed, 

Adams,  Harry  Walter, 

Alther,  Arthur  E., 

Alwood,  Arthur  Levelle, 

Bake,  Louis  £., 

Bawden,  Arthur  Col  Ian, 

Benson,  Henry  William,  B.S.,  (,Univ.  < 

Minn.),  190a, 
Black,  James  Clarence, 
Cameron,  Walter  Patterson, 
Carl,  Francis  Marion, 
Carcm,  Alexander, 
Chamberlain,  Rollo  Guy, 
Cummings,  Ernest  Grafton, 
Daniels,  Charles  L., 
Donaldson,   Robert   Patterson, 
Dubin,  Aaron   Joseph, 
Fales.  Alfred  Henry, 
Flachlemeier,  Arthur  Frederick, 
Granger,  John   Oay, 
Grubb,  Harry  White, 
Hawes,  David  Rector, 
Hillier,  Charles  William, 
Homan,  William  Withers, 
Kelly,  Ernest  Byron. 
Kennedy,  William, 
Lichtenberg,  Howard  Ferdinand, 
Luxmore,  John  P., 
McGinnis,  Robert  Johnston, 


Oshkosh,   iVis. 
Chicago. 

MiHneapolis,  Minn. 
Ludington,  Mich. 
Chicago. 
Mt.  Carroll 

Superior.  Wis. 
Maryville,  Mo. 
Midland,  Onl. 
Free  port. 
Kankakee. 
Goblcfiile,  Mich. 
Si.  Paul,  Minn. 
Newcastle,  Pa. 
Hyde  Park. 

Mendoia. 
Albion,  Mich, 
Chicago. 
Rock  Island. 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 
Cameron,  Texas. 
Chicago. 

Ontario,  Canada. 
Chicago. 

Alexandria,   La. 


.,  CoQt^lc 
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Means,  Jay  Lee, 

Anch4>r. 

Men.  Frank  Raymond. 

Chicago. 

Murphy,  John  Maxwell, 

KilUen,  Texas. 

Murphy,  John  Richard, 

Ontkama,  Mich. 

Owen,  Claud  Deforest, 

Grand.  Rapids,  Mich. 

Pipkin,  William  Louis, 

Waco,  Texas. 

RatcliS,  Frederick  Hayes, 

Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Rice,  Charles  Vemon, 

Chicago. 

Racine,  IVii. 

Ruzecka,  Martin  Joseph, 

IVesely,  Minn. 

Taft,   Devello  Eddie, 

Kuoxvilte,  Pa. 

Tigner,  Charles  Hammond. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Urbanek,  Marie  Rose, 

Chicago. 

Walk,  William  John, 

Chicago. 

Wasser,  Alvin  Sylvestor, 

LaPorle,  Ind. 

nnnoBB 

Adams,  Earl, 

Plainwetl.  Mich. 

Adams,  Lysle, 

Auslin. 

Bawden,  Stephen  Richard. 

Mt.  Carroll. 

Broman,  Alfred  Alexander, 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Gottlieb,  Leo, 

Chicago.     . 

Greenfield,   Arthur  Raymond, 

Pawnee  City.  Neb. 

Hill,  Harlow  Henry, 

Winnebago,  Minn. 

Hopkins,  Louis  Warren,      ' 

Garden  City,  Kas. 

Hubbard,  Herman  Harry, 

Bavaria,  Kas. 

Johnson,  Elmer  Nichols, 

Chicago. 

Karcher,  William  Henry, 

Ckampaig„. 

Kellcy,  Hatson  Henry, 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 

McElroy,  Joseph  Daniel, 

Chicago. 

Mann,  Alfred  Leland  Harlan. 

Rochester,  Mich. 

Matunnska,  Tekia, 

Chicago. 

Monahan,  James  Emmett, 

Chicago. 

Newlin,  Alden  Richard. 

Chicago. 

Paden,  Seymour  Davis. ' 

Camden,  Ind. 

Palmer,  George  Fred, 

Kevianee. 

Post,  William  Morton, 

Chicago. 

Rasmussen,  Niels  Peter, 

Chicago. 

Ryan,  Frank  John, 

Chicago. 

Scott,  James, 

Tarkio,  Mo. 

Sprague,  Thomas  Harvey, 

Hospital. 

FRESHMAN     CLASS 


Stahl,  Frank  Murray,  B.S.,  (Tarkio  Call.) 


1900. 

Tarkio,  Mo. 

Swartz,  Frederick  Holstein, 

Yorkviik. 

Taylor,  William  Henry, 

Vermont 

Triplett,  William  Thomas, 

Menlone. 

VanVoorhis,  Fred  Wilson, 

D«  Moines,  la. 

Wardner,  George  Horace, 

LaPorte.  Ind. 

Waterman,  Charles  Edward,  Jr., 

Chicago. 

rtMsmaa 

Abstein,  Charles  Kagene, 

Chicago. 

Beach,  Clayton  Lyman, 

Hull,  la. 

Beringer,  Eric, 

Belton,  Texas. 

Berryman,  William  U. 

Apple  River. 

Brady,  George, 

Chicago. 

Carey,  May, 

Chicago. 

Cohn,  Israel, 

Chicago. 

Converse,  Albert  Edward, 

SpringHeld. 

Cooley,  Vernon  Penfield, 

Sharon,  Wis. 

Prey,  Joseph  Clark, 

Rock  Island. 

Freyer,  Hedwig, 

Chicago. 

Glenn,  Ed.  Morrow, 

Tarkio,  Mo. 

Gomey,    William    Albert, 

Chicago. 

Granger,  Frank  Riley, 

Plainvielt,  Mich. 

Grout,   John    Carlton, 

Rock  Rapids,  la. 

Hannon,   Leona  C. 

Chicago. 

Hemengway,  John, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Hobbs.  Woodie  Clay, 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Holmes,  John, 

Ogden. 

Ireland,  Thomas  John, 

Chicago. 

Jack,  Samuel  Timothy, 

British  Guiana,  S.  A. 

Jacobs,    Charles  Theodore, 

Burlington,  IVis. 

Jones,  George  Arthur, 

Flanigan. 

Kare,  Roy, 

Chicago. 

Kenny,   Edward, 

Manistee,  Mick. 

Lancaster,  Harvey  M., 

Chicago. 

Lee,  Henry  Cooley,  Ph.G.,       (NorihwesI 

ern  School  of  Pharmacy),  1898, 

Chicago. 

Lichtenbe^g,  Albert  Bruno, 

Chicago. 

Loescher,  Charles  M.. 

Salem,  Wis. 

Longwell,  John  Carl, 

Pana. 

IjDynd.  George  A., 

Menlone. 
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Lyons,  George  John, 

Long  Branch.   N.  J. 

McCormick,  Ivor, 

Gibton, 

Mackinson,  John  Charles, 

Pontiac. 

McMaster,  Oscar  Fitzallen, 

Yoakum.  Terai. 

Mahoney,   William   Daniel, 

Chicago. 

Mulvihill,  WillUm   Henry. 

Oxford  Junction,  la. 

Murray,  Joseph  Lawrence, 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Nauman,   Arthur  Gottlieb. 

Chicago. 

Pernan,  Alvin  G., 

Glifton. 

Ramsey,  Elenio  H., 

Bturd.-Texai. 

Ramsey,  Elmer  Hugh, 

Cottonwood,  Texas. 

Ramsey.  Stonewall  J., 

Cottonwood,  Texas. 

Richter,  Eva  Ruth, 

Chicago. 

{Umv.  of  Hi.).  1900, 

Btoominglon. 

Schuke,  Elizabeth  Loube, 

Potsdam,  Germany. 

Shand,  George  Josiah, 

Plainwell.  Mich. 

Shank.  Luther  Ralph, 

Chicago. 

Sharp,  Charles  Byron, 

Tolono. 

Snyder,  Harry  Dale, 

Elko,  ;V«i. 

Spare,  Maurice, 

Chicago. 

Slahl,  Frank  Milton, 

Torkio,  Mo. 

Stout,  Louis  Aurora, 

Saybrook. 

VercoM,  Ernest  Wycliffe, 

Mont  Clare. 

Welch,  John  D., 

Kankakee. 

Wells,  Samuel  Scott, 

Montreal,  Canada. 

Wertzler,  Charles  Fred, 

Chicago. 

Whilbeck,  Frederick   Ambrose, 

Chicago. 

Wilson.   George  Henry, 

Sterling.  Ontario,  Ca 

SCHOOL  OF    PHARMACY 

BBHIOB  O^AU 

Baskerville,  Thomas  Henry, 

Coal  City. 

Borne  mann,  Sara  Sibree, 

Oak  Park. 

Bourne,  Carl  Ell  wood. 

Clay  City,  Ind. 

Bowman,  Charles  Odus, 

Wathena,  Kas. 

Brenke,  Gusiav  Adalbert, 

Chicago. 

Brown,  Frederick  Andrew, 

Chicago. 

DeLand,  Harry  Rollins, 

Papillion,  Neb. 

Drcwitz.  John  William. 

LaSalle. 

...  ....GooqIc 

SENIOR 

CLASS 

Engel,  Walter  Frank, 

Chicaso. 

Fawcett,  7a  cob  Theodore, 

Princeton. 

Forbrich,  Philip  Joseph, 

Chicago. 

Freeman,  William  Benjamin, 

Chicago. 

Friearaecker,  Charles  Matthias. 

Galetta. 

Geerling3,  Isaac. 

Mawavkie.  Wis. 

Hamley,  Arthur  Leroy, 

Maquokcia,  la. 

Hart,  Benjamin  Thomas, 

Camp  Point. 

Heidbreder,   Frank  Hennan. 

Quincy. 

Hibbe,  Harry  Mathew, 

Chicago. 

Hitchcock.  John  Henry, 

Lnmstown. 

Farmer  City. 

Jungk.  Ferdinand  Erwin  Oscar, 

Chicago. 

Kdfer.   Walter   Valentine, 

Chicago. 

Kemp.  Harold  Brooke, 

Momence. 

Knaak.   Theodore  John, 

DeerHeld. 

Laufer.  Ernest  William  David. 

Chicago. 

Martz.   Louis   Melvin, 

Watonga.  Okla. 

McClenahan,   Carl, 

Ufayette. 

McCormick,  George  Allan, 

Hennepin. 

Mercil,  Elmer  Joseph, 

Chicago. 

Moyer.  Harry  Thomas. 

Chicago. 

Nywall.  David  Alfred, 

I.indsborg,  Kai. 

Ozanne,  Philo  Hoysradt, 

Tempe,  Aria. 

Pedigo,  Lee  Murray, 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Pierce,  Francis  Elbert. 

Wentworth,  S.  Dak. 

Rolfe,  James  Arthur, 

Chicago. 

Rolff.  Max  Otto, 

Peoria. 

Rommel,  Hans  Carl, 

Chicago. 

Sauerberg,   Einar  Andre. 

Chicago. 

Schleder.  Arthur  Theodore, 

Lena- 

Schmidt,  Charles  Henry, 

Chicago. 

Schneider.  Roy  Allison, 

Peotonc. 

Seltzer,  Bert 

Manhattan. 

Smith,  Brazil  Oscar, 

Rockford. 

Snow,  Oydc  Mason, 

Earhille. 

Stegmayer,   Charles  Gottlieb, 

Shetbyi'Hte. 

Tiscornia,  John  Baptist, 

Chicago. 

Valbracht,  Harry  Daniel, 

Chicago. 

Voge,   William   Fred, 

Chicago. 

Walker,  Frederick  Douglas  Garaet, 

Gibbon,  Neb. 

..Goot^lc 
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Welker,  Charles  John, 

Chicago. 

Wcndl,  Walter  Eli, 

Mayvitle,  Wis. 

Wheatcroft,  John  Christopher, 

Crayvilh. 

Wirth.  Adolph  George, 

Dutuih.  Mif,„. 

Wojtalewici,  John  Benedict, 

Chicago. 

J1TXI0B  OUSB 

Alkire,  Louis   Urabert, 

Chalmert,  Ind. 

Ann  is,  Reginald  Frank, 

Ansorge,  William  Kilian, 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Barber,  Elmer  Qarenee, 

Chicago. 

Barthell,  Walter  Rastner, 

Peoria, 

Bauer,  August  Harvey, 

Chicago. 

Brown,  Rudolph  John, 

Chicago, 

Calhoun,  Hal  Newton, 

Cairo. 

Cartier,  Frank  Jeremiah, 

Kankakee. 

Charters,  John  Dixon, 

Athton. 

Corbus,  Andrew  Martin, 

Chicago. 

Dearth,  Herbert  John, 

Grand  Ridge. 

Demes,  Charles  Albert, 

Chicago. 

Denis,  Sidney   Alvaro, 

Cenlraliit.  Wis. 

Devine,   Owen   Crippen, 

Marietta,  Ohio. 

Dietrich,  Alfred, 

Leavenworth,  Kas. 

Dilley,  George  Mansfield, 

Shelbyville. 

Dolaon,  Emil  Rutherford, 

Chicago. 

Ellig,  txonard  Gustaf, 

Manitowoc,   WU. 

Frank,  Louis, 

Chicago. 

Fritz.  Oscar  Albert, 

Chicago. 

Funkhouser,  Horace  Earl, 

Mattoon. 

Gessner,  Thomas, 

Springfield. 

Gharet,  Ralph  Roland, 

Birmingham.  Ala. 

Ginnsy,  Leo  Aloysius, 

.9ublelle. 

Giadville.  Will, 

Sullivan. 

Grubb,  Don  Wiard, 

GaUsburg. 

Hagemann,  William  Hermann, 

Quincy. 

Hahn,  Elmer  Orville, 

Roberts. 

Harris,  Louis, 

Chicago. 

Hatton,  Henry  Timothy, 

Montrose,  la. 

Hironimus,  Otto, 

Mi.   Vernon,  Ind. 

Howes,  Lincoln, 

Btoomington. 

Jaworski,  Edmund  William, 

Chicago. 

Jeronimus,  Henry  Jurgen  Huwald, 

Dululh.  Minn. 

JUNIOR 

CLASS 

Johnson,   Axel   Gustaf  Edward, 

Chicago. 

Jones,  Edward  William, 

Justus,  Samuel  Vansant, 

Chicago. 

Kappus,  John  Martin, 

Chicago. 

Karlovsky,  £mi!  Jan, 

Chicago. 

Kenj-on,  Edgar  Clay, 

Chicago. 

Key,  Wallace  Neil, 

Ashley, 

Koepsell,  August  John, 

MayvilU,  Wis. 

Roller,  Charles  John, 

Chicago. 

Lambert,  John  Heniy, 

Kankakee. 

Lawrence,  Victor  Emanuel, 

Chesterton,  Ind. 

Lester,   Shipley, 

Peoria. 

Marshall,  Charles  Stephen, 

Watonga,  Okta. 

Martin,  Wesley  Attfield.     ' 

St.  Anne. 

Merriman,   Fred  Stoughton, 

Moline. 

Meyer,  Frank  Joseph. 

Peoria. 

Meyer,  Fred  Hugo, 

Chicago. 

Mitchell,  George  Hezekiah. 

Chicago. 

ModafF,   John   N. 

Aurora. 

Moffitt,  Saint  John, 

Filhian. 

Moloney,  William  Arthur, 

Ottawa. 

Montgomery,  Walter  Raymond, 

Waterloo,  Wis. 

Nelson,  Clarence  Harry, 

Chicago. 

Novak,  Anton  George, 

Chicago. 

Oldendorph,  Otto  Jacob, 

Cenlrolia. 

Overton,  Burtis  Henry, 

AnHoch. 

Pattison,  Stanley  Rensselaer, 

.Monmouth. 

Peters,  Wesley  Garfield, 

Chicago. 

Pettersen,  Alfred, 

Chicago. 

Powell,  John  Burton, 

Fientia. 

Polford,  George  William. 

Savanna. 

Purpus,  Arthur  Henry, 

Quincy. 

Rabe,  Edward  Craemer, 

Wariaw. 

Reinhardt,  Carl  Frederick, 

'   Roberts. 

Rettberg,  Anton, 

Peoria. 

Riggi  Joe  Griffith, 

Plankinton,  S.   Dak. 

Root,  Glen  Gardner, 

Tempe,  Ariz. 

Sandberg,  Frank  Victor, 

Chicago. 

Sanders,  Edwin  John, 

Fori  Dodge,  la. 

Schafer,  Charles  Henry. 

Marietta,  Ohio. 

Schnritt,  Henry  John, 

Chicago. 

...:...j..,Goot^lc 
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Schroeder,  Williani, 

LaPorte,  Ind. 

Shaynin,  James, 

Chkoeo. 

Shebleske,  Michael  Albert, 

Chkago. 

Watertovm.  Wis. 

Siebrandt,  Martin  John, 

Merrill.  Wis. 

Sowka,   Andrew  William, 

Chicago- 

Stadelmann,   Hany  Edgar, 

.IfoBomoHiV,  Wis. 

Storkan,  Charles  Nicholas, 

WUbtr,  Neb. 

Taliaferro,  Samuel  Walker, 

Roseviile. 

Thometz.  Peter  Paul, 

Chicago.  . 

Venn,  Charles, 

Chicago. 

Voss,  Fritz, 

Chicago. 

Walter,  Harry  Elsworth, 

AUdo. 

Walta,  Edmund  Joseph, 

Chicago. 

Wall,  Fred  Charles, 

Nashua,  la. 

Waters,  James  Monroe, 

Clyde. 

Wehrley,   George, 

Chicago. 

Weimer.  Carl  John, 

Pekin, 

Wenban,  Frank  James, 

Lake  Forest. 

White,  Wallace  Bernard, 

Chicago. 

Willaman,  Edson  Stayman, 

Chicago. 

Wochas,  Frank, 

Stangelville,  Wit. 

Chicago. 

Zcmlika,   Frank  C, 

Merrill.  Wis. 

PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL 

Abbott,  Cary  Lorin, 

Leverelt. 

Addis,  Russell, 

Canton. 

Allinson,  Ora, 

Champaign. 

Alverson,  Grace  Mat^ret, 

Champaign. 

Alverson.  Eva  Luella, 

Champaign. 

Amrtne.  Thomas  Hamer, 

Vermont. 

Armstrong,  Neal  Holland, 

Urbana. 

Armstrong,  Florence  Azella, 

Chicago. 

Atkinson,  Elizabeth  Elliott, 

Vrbana. 

Baber,  Earl  Armetige. 

Sadonu. 

Bailey,  Ange, 

Champaign. 

Beebe,  Fred  Leonard, 

Chicago. 

Baker,  Walter  Edward, 

Pilot. 

Ballard.  Charles  Roy, 

New  Boston. 
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Ballard,  John  Blaine, 
Bandy,  Calude  William,  • 
Bean,  Elsie  Margaret, 
Bennett,  Orris, 
Bireley,  Cassia  Maude, 
Black,  William  Zachariah, 
Black,  Grace  Josephine, 
Blair,  Sara  Lilian, 
Block,  Walter  Robert, 
Boone,  Charles  Guthrie, 
Bom,  Ora  Littlefield, 
Bnuii,  Belle, 
Brant,  Jessie  Jennie, 
Brewer,  Ernest  Fruiklin, 
Briscoe,  Robert  Walker, 
Brooks,  Vema, 
Brown,  Benjamin  Ross, 
Brown,  William  Edward, 
Burrill,  Irene  Elsa, 
Burwash,  Florence  Lerria, 
Buse;,  Martin  Kansher, 
Buse^,  Simeon  Harrison, 
Busey,  Frank  Augusta, 
Butzow,  Louis  James, 
Calhoun,  Helen  Vera, 
Callan,  John  Albert, 
Campbell,  Charles  David, 
Canaday,  Ora, 
Cash,  Paul, 
Cessna,  Albert  Bergess, 
Chestnut,  Jennie  Stewart, 
Clark,  H.  Rimer, . 
Clegg,  Frank  Harold, 
Collins,  Edra, 
Conard,  Harriete  Zoe, 
Conk  ling,  Helen, 
Cornell,  Dick  Hadwin, 
Costelto,  William, 
Cnigmik,  William  Archibald, 
Cresap,  Dwight, 
Cresap,  Trella  Jane, 


Nfw  Boston. 
Danville. 
Bltu  Mound. 

Urbana. 

Urbana. 

Urbana. 

Amhtrtl,  Nova  Scotia. 

Champaign. 

Ckrisinan. 

Champaign. 

Hamiltan. 

Hamilton. 

Farminglon. 

Kansas. 

Macon. 

St.  Loms,  Mo. 

Champaign. 

Urbana. 

Champaign. 

Urbana. 

Urbana. 

Pentitld. 

Champaign. 

GOford. 

Olney. 

Ogden. 

Oakland. 

Hope. 

New  Holland. 

Ml.  Morris. 

Pullman. 

Urbana. 

Monticello. 

Pontiac. 
Chicago. 
afford. 
Urbana. 
Urbana. 
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Crouch,  Samuel, 

Raietta. 

Crouch,  Verna  Ruth, 

.Rotelta. 

Dahl,  Merton  Theodore, 

Canton. 

Dale,  Emcst  Arthur, 

McLeansboro. 

Davis,  Mary  Belma, 

Ml.  Zion. 

Davidson,  Nell  Jcanette, 

Makomtl. 

Davison,  Fred, 

Smithskire. 

DeMotte.  Henry  Qaudc. 

Vrbana. 

Denne,  Alfred  Eugene, 

Gibion  City. 

DePuy,  Orval  Carl, 

Urbana. 

Dickson,  Floyd  Harry, 

Hampshire. 

Dillavou.'John  Milford, 

DeLand. 

Dillow,  Guy  Garland, 

Dongola. 

Dillow,  Rooney  Samuel, 

Dongola. 

Huntley. 

Divan,  Walter  Rutledge, 

Burr  Oak. 

Dolan,  Charles  Mark, 

Ohio. 

Doran,  Edwin  Beale, 

ButUr,  Mo. 

Dunlap,  Albert  Menw), 

Savoy. 

Dunn, -Harold  Houghton, 

MoUne. 

Eckhardt,  William  George, 

Buffalo  Prairie. 

Eiser,  Lee  Earl, 

Rockellt. 

Ely.  Hamlin  Mossman, 

MOMOH. 

English,  Jesse  Thad. 

Isabel. 

Evans,  Martin  Edward, 

Chtbansf. 

Evans.  Bess, 

Chcmpmn. 

Fairbanks.  Roland  William, 

Bradford. 

Fallon,  Qara, 

Champaign. 

Ferry,   Lee   Oarit, 

Warrentbnrg. 

Fletcher,  Ola. 

Ridee  Farm. 

Fuller,  Miles  Chineweth, 

Peoria. 

Fursman,  Frances  Elias, 

ElPaso. 

Gaffney,  Emory  Oiibe, 

Springheld.     . 

Gamble,  Fred  Grant. 

Champaign. 

Gambach,  Jacob, 

Hecker. 

Garst,  Stephen  Quackenbush. 

.innaPolU,  Md. 

Gilster,  John  Fred, 

Chester. 

Goff.   Lutie  Aruba, 

Rantoul. 

Goldberg,  Rose, 

Chicago. 

Goldberg,  Hannah, 

Chicago. 

Green,  Bessie  Rose, 

Ivesdale. 
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Greer,  Ellen, 

Minden,  Neb. 

Greer,  James  Richard, 

PairiHomtl. 

Gross.  Alfred  Otto, 

Atwood. 

Gregory,  Hugh  Monroe, 

Oakland. 

Hall.  Lloyd  Qum, 

Lacon. 

Hall,  Quincr  Allen, 

MUford. 

Hanson,  Harry  Herbert, 

Fifer. 

Harper,  Edith  Eliiabeth, 

Urbana. 

Harris,  Estelle, 

Modeito. 

Harris,  Thoinas  Michael, 

Lte. 

Hartford,  William  Scott, 

Chainpaign. 

Healy,  Thomas  Frank, 

RocktlU. 

Hensley,  Alfred  Salmi, 

Champaign. 

Hermann,  George  Bendick, 

Hess,  Rush  Miner, 

Eiuinston. 

Hess.  Harry  Charles, 

Somotiank. 

Hill,  Lucy  BeU, 

Urbana. 

Hilligbs,  Georp!, 

Charleston. 

Hines,  Elmer  George, 

Huey. 

Holtzclaw,  Warren, 

Macon,  Mo. 

Hopkins,  Ruby  Clar, 

Granville. 

Howard,  Frederick  Seymour, 

BloomingtoH. 

Howe,  Paul  Edward, 

Urbana. 

Hubbard,  Gurth  Searle, 

Uslyn. 

Hughes,  Harold  DeMotte, 

Antioch. 

Hughes,  Kenneth  Reece, 

Antioch. 

Hull,  Horace, 

Glencoe. 

Hutchinson,  David  Edward, 

Champaign. 

Jarvis,  John  Archibald, 

Joliet. 

Jenkins,  Charles  E., 

]'crmont. 

Johnson,  Gordon  Gaskell, 

Sycamore. 

Keller.  William  AlonlO, 

EdwardnHlle. 

Kise,  Stella. 

Champaign. 

La  meson,  Agnes, 

Alio  Pass. 

Lanham,  Mariam  Elizabeth, 

Chicago. 

Lash,  Raymond, 

Magnolia. 

Latzer.  Lenore, 

Highland. 

Leonard,  Raymond  Anthony, 

Decatur. 

Little.  Charles  Edwin, 

.'iycamore. 

Lovins.  Foy  Otto, 

Windsor. 

Luxton,  Mabel  Gertrude, 

East  Lynn. 
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Macalistcr,  Robert  Norman. 

Chicago. 

McCoy,  Charles  Brook's, 

Belvidere. 

McCully,  Clinton, 

Champaign. 

McDonougib,  John, 

Urbana. 

McDowell,  Eltrier  Newton, 

Woodstock. 

McGrath,  Sylvester  Joseph, 

Warrensburg. 

Mackenzie,  Elizabeth  Grace, 

Decatur. 

McKinney,  Harold  Burritt, 

Urbatia. 

McLean,  Walter  Randolph, 

Macomb. 

McMath,  Roscoe  Allen, 

Gladstone. 

McMillan,  Walter  Wilson, 

Biggsvitle. 

Mamer,   Jacob   George, 

Odetl. 

Marshall,  Lewis  Monroe, 

Charleston. 

Massey,   Esther, 

Virginia. 

Mather.  Emery  Thomas, 

Joliei. 

■  Maytag,  Elmer  Henry, 

Newton,  la. 

Meharry,  Charles  Leo, 

Totono. 

Miller.  Chester  Branch, 

Champaign. 

Miller,  Ethel  Claire, 

Lincoln. 

Miller.  Guy  Garfield, 

Dixon. 

Mills,  Ethel  Lenorc, 

Champaign. 

Morgan,  Qarence  Leslie, 

Canton. 

Morrison,  Elbert  Warren. 

MiAomet. 

Mosiman,  Levi,    , 

Morton. 

Moss,  Charles  Taylor, 

Urbana. 

Munch.  Milton   William, 

Lovington. 

Murphy,  Fred  Geoi^e, 

LoiAngton. 

Murray,  Geneva, 

Maqiion. 

Mussel  man,  Caude, 

Danvers. 

Nickell,  Lloyd  Francis, 

While  Heath. 

Noble,   Anna  Harraotmt, 

Urbana. 

Nowcrs,  Thomas  F, 

Atkinson. 

O'Connor,  Tim  L, 

Hanson. 

Ohnemus,  Albert  Andrew, 

Quincy. 

Oldham,  Aida  Pearl, 

Urbana. 

Olson,  Edwin  John, 

Granville. 

Page,   Elvie   Belle, 

Olympia.  Wash. 

Parshall,  Ralph  Ransome. 

Grand  Ridge. 

Patterson,  Ralph  Eric, 

Taylorville. 

Peddicord,  Robert, 

Champaign. 

Terreault.  Morris   Seraph, 

St.  Anne. 
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PeterscHi,  Robert, 
Feitinger,  Walter  Thomas,  , 
Pfeffer,  Frank, 
Pillsbury,  Charles  Stephen, 
Pitts,  Lewis  Edgar, 
Postlewait,  Harriet  Leottne, 
Powell,  Linda  Marie, 
Powers,  Joseph  Christopher. 
Prendergast,  James  Joseph, 
Pumphrey,  Morris, 
Queen,  Duey  Thomas, 
Rriy,  Harold  Adair, 
Ray,  Howard  Alden, 
Redmon,  Minnie, 
Remick,  Arthur  Taylor, 
Rhoads,  Robert  Blaine, 
Rich,   Daniel   Homer, 
Richardson,  Carl   Barrows, 
Rider,  Adah  Frances, 
Robertson,  James  Eugene, 
Robinson,  Henry  Hallock, 
Rogers,   Edith, 
Rogers,  Josephine, 
Rolfe,  Amy  Lucile, 
Sale,  Russell, 
Sale,  Eva  Cornelia, 
Schuppel,   Henry  Charles, 
Shaffner,  Philip, 
Shaw,  James  William, 
Shepherd"  Jacob  Husted, 
Shoemaker,  Edwin  Raymond, 
Simer,  Jerome   Kenneth, 
Snyder,  Elizabeth  Vemba, 
Spani,   Daniel  Daminick, 
Staub,   Joseph  Aaron, 
Stevens,  Parker  Gilbert, 
Stewart,  Harvey  Gardner, 
Stitt,  Harry  Wiley, 
Stowe,  Loyd  Richard, 
Strong.  Willis  Valentine, 
Strubhar,  Louie  A., 


Champaign. 
Cumberland,  la. 
Champaign. 

Urbana. 

Phito. 

H'rilon,  la. 
Hamilton. 

fleyivorth. 

Waverly. 

Champaign. 

Lihertyville. 

Decatur. 

Urbana. 
H'aMnglon, 

Farmington. 

Grand  Ridge. 

IVindior. 

Campbell  Hill. 

Champaign. 

Champaign, 

Champaign. 

Barclay. 

Chicago. 

Springfield. 

Urbana. 

McLtamboro. 

Fo.Tvillf,  Ind. 

Moweaqua. 

Benlnn. 

Terrc  Haute,  Itid. 

Dviighl. 

Prairie  Home, 

Alpha. 

Greenville. 

Grand  Ridge. 

Danvrrt. 
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Teufel,  Louis, 

yUtor.  la. 

Thomas,  Alfred  Monroe, 

Tampico. 

Thompson,  Estelle, 

Prairie  Home. 

Tomlinson,  Ben, 

Traccy,  Andrew  Edward, 

TolMCtt. 

Trevett,  Bessie  Harriette, 

Champaign. 

Truman,  Edna, 

Urbana. 

Truman,  Lenora, 

Urbana. 

Turtibull.  Guy  Allen, 

Van  Orin. 

Unger,  Charles  Peter, 

RochelU. 

Wagoner,  Edward  Owen, 

Eiliott. 

Warner,  James  Madison, 

Chicago. 

Waters,  Edward  Staniel, 

Morris. 

Wells,  Munice  Opal, 

Urbana. 

Welshimer,  Robert  Rosa, 

Neoga. 

Williams,  Stacy  R, 

Champaign. 

Willson,  Morris, 

Murphysboro. 

Winders,  Bess  May, 

Sycamore. 

Winn,  George  Lyman, 

iVhitthall. 

Winslow,  Frederic  Hance, 

Jacksonville. 

Wright.  William  Wilberforce, 

Carthage.  Mo. 

Yeomans,  Walter  Curtis, 

Avon. 

Young,  Sadie  Grace, 

BondvUU. 

Zeller,  John   George, 

Bushnell 

snoiAu  n  mreto 

Anderson,  Gertrude  A., 

Mahomet. 

Balch,  Harriet  Isabel. 

Cerro  Gordo. 

Blaisdell,  Luola  Geneva, 

Champaign. 

Bruffett,  Lena, 

Urbana. 

Chester,  Maybelle, 

Champaign. 

Craig,  Hazel  lone. 

Champaign. 

Doolen,  Nannie  Eliiabeth, 

Vernon. 

Fitton,  Catherine  Camilla. 

Ranloul. 

Haight,  Mabel   Almira, 

Mendota. 

Hand,  Mabel  Mary, 

Champaign. 

Henion,  Myra, 

Urbana. 

Hutchinson.  Belle  Anna, 

Odetl.  Neb. 

Kamopp,  Esther  May, 

Champaign. 

Knight.  Jessie  Mildred, 

Urbana. 

Lindley,  Etheldred  Frank, 

Urbana. 

Lott,  Eva  AlberU, 

Urbana. 

...._... Coc 
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McClurg,  Cora  Ada, 

Urbana. 

Mudge,  Gertrude  E.. 

Homer. 

Nuckolls,  Mary   Elizabeth, 

Urbana. 

Reeves,  Fanny  Steadman, 

Champaign, 

Renfrew,  Clara, 

Urbana. 

Smith,  Laura  Ethel, 

Stevenson,  Bessie  Katherine, 

Urbana. 

Wells,  Lillian  Anna, 

Urbana- 

Williams,  Roy, 

Monticcllo. 

u.a.i.z.d:,.G00glc 


SUMMARY  OF   STUDENTS— 1901-1902 

Men.       Women.     Totai. 

Graduate  School 67  7  74 

Undergraduate  Colleges — 

Seniors 130  46         176 

Juniors.. 124  90         114 

Sophomores 306  65         27 1 

Freshmen 261  104        365 

Specials [15  73         188 

836  378  -—  1214 

Specials  in  Agriculture 138  138 

Specials  in  Household  Science  9  9 

Summer  Term 13a  7a  204 

College  of  Law — 

Third    year :    23  i  24 

Second  year 19  i  30 

First  year 44  44 

Specials 16  16 

—  113  —     a  —     114 
College  of  Medicine — 

Seniors 228  18  346 

Juniors 168  15  183 

Sophomores 135  8  143 

Freshmen 115  5  120 

Specials 12  4  16 

658  — -  50 708 

School  of  Dentistry — 

Seniors 42  i  43 

Juniors 33  32 

Freshmen 55  4  59 

—  lag 5   134 

School  of  Pharhacv — 

Seniors 53  i  54 

Juniors 100  100 

—  153 I  —     ^54 

Preparatory  School 177  90  267 

3402        614  3016 

Deduct  counted  twice 63  32  84 

Total  in  University 3340         592  3933 

(388) 
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Commencement  Day,  June  12,  1901,  degrees  were  con- 
ferred as  follows : 


James  Howard  Artiiilage. 
Donald   Herbert    Bailey. 
Aneta  Baldwin. 
Faith  Leland  Bardwell. 
.\rthur  Timolhy  Bell. 
.Mice  Mary  Blact, 
I  aura  Louise  Black. 
Claude   Porter   Briggs. 
A^ihtoii   Ellsworth    Campbell. 
Charles  Cory  Chamber] in. 
r.dward  Pierce  Chapin. 
Charles  Hiram  Chapman. 
Margaret  Belle  Chester. 
Philip  Arthur   Conard. 
George  Marshall  Crossland. 
^rary   Belle   Davis, 
Nellie  Elizabeth  Delrick. 
Gertrude  Sempill  Dillon. 
Mason  McCloiid  Fishback. 
Charles  Wilber  Franks. 
Nellie  May   Frazey. 
Grace  Ann  Gamett. 
Joseph   Hinckley  Gordon. 
Frances  Myrtle  Green. 
Charles  Thomas  Greene. 
Harry  Norman  Gridley. 
-j'.dna  Rose  Hammers. 
jtsse   Hammers. 


Lawrence  Seymour  Heath. 
Ida  May  Hinkle. 
Mabel  Hopkins. 
Harlan   Hoyt  Homer. 
Daisy  Dean   Iddings. 
James  Edward  Johnson. 
Frances  Emily  Kelley. 
Albert  Edward  Jones. 
Katherine  Alberta  Layton. 
Walter  Charles  Lindley. 
Fred  Lo  wen  thai. 
Corda  Candes  Lucas, 
Eugene  Adolphus  McCall, 
Robert  William  Martin. 
Annie  Mitchell. 
Gunther  Nichols. 
Charles   Waterman  Norton. 
Edna  Elizabeth  O'Hair. 
Nuba  Mitchell  Fletcher, 
Nellie  Lewis  Read. 
Robert  Earl  Richardson, 
Josephine   Schillinger, 
Mabel  Schulle, 
Frank  William  Scott, 
Walter  Campbell   Short. 
Bruce  Smith. 
George  Carroll  Smilh. 
John  Harris  Strawn. 
(389) 
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Carrie  E.  Talbot. 
Effie  May  Tull. 
Seymour  Williams. 

Albert  Miller  Allen. 
Frank  Gilbert  Allen. 
Horatio  Weber  Baker. 
Arthur  Franklin  Bameit. 
Edgar  Deforest  Bell. 
Frederick   Joel    Bird. 
Frederick  Gordon   Bonser. 
Edward  Parkman  Boyd. 
Ellis  Freeman  Bracken, 
Lewis  Frederick  Braylon, 
James  William  Buchanan. 
Jay  Horace  Burdick, 
Henrietta  Anne  Calhoun. 
George  Russell  Carr. 
Willis  Cullem  Chipps. 
Guy  Richard  Collins. 
Lawrence   Everett  Curfman. 
Roy  Hodgson  Dillon. 
Edward  Murray  East. 
Arthur   Donaldson   Emmett. 
Clark  Hughes  Fellingham. 
Frank  G  Frost. 
Edward  James  Fucik. 
Henry  Allan  Gleason. 
Howard  Tyler  Graber. 
Augustus  Harry  Griswold. 
Lewis   Edwin  Griswold. 
Dale   Stuart  Harrison. 
Guy  Russell  Hart  rick, 
Ijjuis  Eugene  Hartrick. 
Carl  Hays. 

Byron  Wallace  Hicks. 
Arthur  Casson  Hobble. 
Charles  Albert  Hoppin. 
Oscar  Lloyd  Ilousel, 
Harry  Edgar  Hunter. 
John  Edward  Kemp. 


Winifred  Sue  Williams. 

Sidney  Walter  Wright. 


Harlow  Barton  Kirkpatrick. 
.Adotpb  Kreikenbaum. 
John   Rudolph  Lolz. 
Frank  Lewis  Lyman. 
ICmest  Barnes  Lylle. 
Roscoe  McCormick. 
Fred  Leavitt  McCune. 
John  Wallace  McUne, 
William  Meier, 
Rutherford   Thomas  Miles. 
William  Pilt  Miller, 
Timothy  Mojonnier, 
Je,sse  J   Myers. 
OloE  Anion   Nilsson, 
Wilbur   Perry   Norton, 
Frederick  Phillips  Patrick, 
William   Hickman  Radcliffe, 
Walter   Thornton   Ray, 
George  William  Redlield, 
Curt  August   Schroedcr, 
Aaron  Trabuc  Simmons. 
Lvdward  Clyde  Slocunib. 
Alfred  Higgins  Sluss, 
Percy  Almerin   Smith, 
Otis  Orion  Stanley. 
Ralph    Ewing  Stevenson, 
Miles  Vincent  Stewart, 
Louis    Lislon    Tallyn, 
William  Anton  Theodorsoh. 
David  Carroll  Veir?, 
Henry  Wabi, 
F.rnesi  Ludden  Wail. 
Harry  Jackson   Warner, 
Winthrop  Scldcn  Welles, 
Charles  Ear!  Wetherbce. 
Ralph  Joseph  Williams,  A,B. 


..GoQt^lc 


Bertram  Wilson  Adsit 
William  Wright  Arnold. 
John  William  Boyd. 
Harry  Augustus  Coffman. 
William  Liebrick   Crouch. 
Roy  Samuel  Elder. 
Hatlie  Belle  Frahm. 
Arthur  Raymond  Hall. 
George  Mifflin  Harker. 
Frank  Hamilton  Holmes, 


Joseph  Howard. 

Wallace  George  Humphrey. 

Louis  Armand  Lamet. 
Harvey  Darling  McCoIltUL 
Frederic    Allen   Perkins. 
Frederick  Gordon  Remann. 
William   Horace   Sherman. 
Amos  Milton  Stevenson. 
George  Mershon  Thompson. 
John  James  Tunnicliff,  Jr. 


Minnie  Gark  Brii^pnan. 
Jessie  Anna  Carroll,  A.B, 
Florence  Emeline  Carter. 
Adelaide  Maria  Chase. 
Agnes  Mary  Cole,  B.S. 
Clara  Elizabeth  Howard. 
Flora  Dorothy  Hurlbert. 
Fannie  Ella  Jones. 


Mary  Harriet  Kitlredge. 
Stacia   Livingston. 
May  Louise   Martin. 
Amy  Constance  Moon. 
Mabel  Reynolds. 
Lorinda  Ballou  Spellman. 
Mary   Estelle  Todd. 
Florence  Sherwood  Wing, 


Alice  Mary  Black. 
Joseph  Hinckley  Gordon. 
Elizabeth  Twining  Hall. 
Helen  Louise  McWilliams. 
Mason  Harder  Newell. 


Fred  Earle  Newton. 
William  Gay  Palmer. 
Lewis  Archibald   Robinson. 
Elias  Herbert  Wells. 


Velra 


Skin 


•  Ward. 


Edd  Charles  Oliver. 
Harry  Curtiss  Marble. 


M.E, 

Bernard  Victor  S  wen  son. 


Wallace  Craig. 
Jennie  Mary  Latzer. 
Adam  Vause  Millar. 


Allen  Meade  Oiwell. 
Charles  Albert  Wdter. 
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At  the  Commencement  of  the  Colle^  of  Medicine,  May 
z8,  1901,  degrees  were  conferred  as  follows: 


Eugene  Scott  Alexander. 
William  Henry  Amerson,  M.D. 
Andrew  James  Ames. 
David  Apfelbaum. 
Frederick  Baiimann,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Charles  Orville  Bechtol,  A.B, 
Henry  Sumner   Bennett. 
Arthur  Edwin  Beyer,  Ph.G. 
George  Washington   Billig,  M.D. 
John  William  Birk. 
Jacob  Henry  Boss. 
George   Francis    Bracken. 
James  Harvey  Bradfield. 
Edwin  Jason  Brewer,  B.S. 
Frederick  Edward  Albert  Buedi- 

ner,  Ph.G. 
Edward  Wilbur  Burke. 
Charles  Ward  Burt,  B.S. 
Francis  James  Buss. 
Warren  Leonard  Cameron. 
Cora   White   Carpenter. 
John  Langdon  Chassell. 
Elmer  Church. 
Leslie  Webb  Clarke. 
Hugh  Patrick  Conway. 
George  William   Corbett.  Ph.G. 
Biidd  Clarke  Corbus. 
Walter   Bennett    Cory. 
Warner  Ransom  Coumbe. 
Warren  DeWeese  Coy,  B.S..  M.D 
Louise  Lockwood  Culver. 
William  Dickson  Cunningham. 

A.B 
Ralph  Clinton  Ciipler,  Ph.G. 
Frank  Dennert. 
Alden  Ray   Denny,  Ph.B. 
George  Raphield  Diven. 


Charges  Augustus  Dodson. 

George   Dohrmann. 

Walter  Amizi  Domer,  B.S. 

Alfred  DeForest  Donkle.  Ph-G. 

John  Condit  Dwyer. 

Noble  Murray  Eberhart,  M.S., 

M.D. 
Edward  Glennon  English. 
John  Adolph  William  Femow, 

Pn.G. 
Mortimer  Frank,  B.S.,  C  E. 
George   Marion   French. 
George  Galloway. 
Isabella  Maude  Gamett. 
Edward  Francis  Garraghan,  A.B. 
Talbot  John  Howe  Gorrell. 
Henrietia  Gould. 
Joseph  Ansley   Gu.<;tafson. 
George  Haan. 

John  William  Hanshus,  Ph.G. 
Ernest  Samuel  Heilman. 
Edward  Lewis  Heintz,  Ph.G. 
George  Murray  Hen  best. 
William  Clarence  Hess. 
Lewis  Dewitt  Hews. 
Bemhard  Alfred  Hoermann.  A.B. 
William  Peter  Hombach. 
Frank  Stewart  Howe.   B.S. 
Robert  Patton  Hoxsey,  B.S. 
.Chester  William   Hubbard. 
Hiram  Henry  Hunt. 
Henry  Eugene  Irish. 
.  Melvin  Jacobs. 
Albert   CowcU  Johnson. 
Cecil  Cor  win  Johnson. 
Marion  Sparehawk  Jordan. 
Albert  Frederick  Kaescr,  B.S. 


James  Rossiter  Kellogg. 
Josie  Cecilia  Kennedy, 
George   Peter  Kerrigan. 
Roscoe  George  William  Kinder. 
David  Edgar  Kisecker,  M.D. 
Wesley  Alfred  Koch. 
Albert  Charles  Kubicek,  M.D. 
Henry  George  Lampe. 
Derk  Lanting. 
Herbert  Lemon,  M.D. 
Aloysius  Joseph  Lennon. 
Henry  Sylvester  Leonard,  A.B. 
Flemming  Loureston  Liggitt. 
Frank  Byn  Ling. 
Zack  Little. 

Carl  Wright  Lockhart,  Ph.G. 
Frank  Roy  Loope. 
George  John  Lorch,  Ph.G. 
Henry  Eberhart  Luehrs. 
Andrew  McAuliffe. 
Harry  Kenyon  McCall, 
Clarence  McQellan,  D.V.S. 
William  Merrill  McCoy. 
Robert  McDonald. 
William  David  McDowell,  B.S. 
William  Orren  McDowell. 
James  McGuion. 
Warren  Gordon  McPherson. 
Will  Major,  B.S. 
Hugh  Ralph  Martin. 
Win f red  Byrum  Martin. 
John  Cunningham  Maxwell, 
Lawrence  Harland  Meadows. 
Edward  Frederick  Meyer,  M.D. 
John  Moradian,  M.D. 
Frank  Roy  Morton, 
Hngelbrecht  Nelson. 
William  Manning  Newman. 
Charles  Montague  Noble. 
Philip  Noland,  M.D. 
Oifford  Irwin  Oliver. 
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Dwight  Chapman  Orcult. 
John  Mathiew  Palmer. 
William  Parker.  Ph.G. 
Ivan  Arthur  Parry, 
Hans    Peter    Christian    Petersen, 
A.B,.  Ph.G.,  M.D, 
Franklin  Pelry. 
Vera  Wallen  Pleth. 
Nina  Poison. 
Irene  Robinson  Pratt, 
Ora  Marcus  Rhodes,  B.S. 
Katherine  Brainerd  Rich. 
Joseph  Elmer  Ridenour. 
George  Roy  Ringo,  A.M..  C.E. 
William  Fernando  Robertson. 
Theodore  Henry  Rolfs. 
Edward  Daniel  Sage. 
Theodore  William  Scholtes, 
Charles  James  Scofield. 
Charles  Edwin  Sears. 
Malhias  Joseph  Siefert. 
Will  Severson. 
James  Wilson  Shanks. 
Robert  Henry  Shaw, 
Hauphrey  Helm  Sherwood,  Ph.G, 
William  Edward  Shook. 
Irene  Smedley,  A.B. 
Hugh  Emery  Smith. 
James  Tyler  Smith. 
Erik  Soegaard, 
Julius  Charles  Sommera. 
Walter  Sternberg, 
Hiram  Read  Stilwill,  M,D- 
Alvin  Martin  Stober. 
William  Storck.  Ph.G. 
Edwin  August  Streich,  Ph.G. 
Herbert  Rankin  Struthers.  Ph.G. 
George  Gordon  Talmage. 
Martha  Biirine  Thorwick, 
Charles  Peter  Tilmont. 
Frederick  Treacy, 
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Agnes  Turner. 
Delos  Ashley  Turner. 
Julius  Hirsch  Ulrich,  Ph.G. 
Roy  Thomas  Urquhart. 
James  Apthorp  Van  Home. 
Victor  Immanuel  Vestling,  A.B. 
Franklin  Lanphere  Wallace. 
Bismarck  von  Wedelstaedt. 


William  Burdick  Wells,  M.S. 
Fred  Caldwell  Wheat,  B.S. 
Bertha  Lillian  Willing. 
Charles  Oscar  Wiltfpng. 
Anna  Sophia  Windrow. 
Charles  Ely  Wright,  D.V.S- 
Winifred  Arene  Yelton. 
Joseph  Zabokrtsky. 


At  the  Commencement    of   the    School    of    Pharmacy, 
April  25,  1901,  degrees  were  conferred  as  follows: 


Harry  Lawrence  Marie  Banli 
Ira  Clark  Bradley. 
Williatn  Jefferson  Briggs. 
Fred  Blaine  Clarke. 
James  Henry  Crew. 
Peter  Czaja. 
William  Downey. 
William  Robert  Englert. 
Edwin  Everett. 
Roscius  Wright  Freeman. 
Harry  William  Giese. 
Alexander  Glogau. 
Maude  Alma  Gregg. 
George  Henry  Hamer. 
Henry  Hartig. 
Maude  Finley  Hobart. 
Daniel  Joseph  Hogan. 
Charles  Howk. 
George  Smith  Ives. 
.   Eli  Jensen. 
Robert  August  Karr. 
George  Henry  Lyons, 
Joseph  Donald  McDougall. 
Frederick  William  Mayo, 
Frank  Leslie  Newman. 


Richard  Lisle  Oliver. 

Charles  William  Parker. 

Benjamin  Perry. 

Enoch  Fred  Peterson. 

Fred  Lewis  Pfaff. 

William  Robetoy  Phillips. 

Moses  Reuben  Price. 

Frank  Joseph  Randack. 

Albert  Reig:hraann. 

William  Anthony  Renncn. 

William  Robert  Rodenhauser. 

Anton  Roesch, 

Marvin  Bird  Cleo  Rounds. 

Herman  Anton  Sal  chert. 

John  Jacob  Samuels. 

Walter  Johan  Schaefer. 

Charles  Frank  Ralph  Schaffarzick. 

Charles  Frank  Schultz 

Arthur  Henry  Schulie. 

Morris  Albert  Shapiro. 

Vincent  Howard  Shaw. 

Edward  Henry  Stahl. 

John  Clyde  Swan. 

Frank  Elijah  SwarU. 


u.a.i.z.d:,.G00gIc 
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HOLDERS    OF    SCHOLARSHIPS    AND 
COMMISSIONS 


HONORARY   SCHOLARSHIPS 


Christian, 

Logan,  Chester  B., 

Edinburg. 

McDonough, 

Provine.  Loring  H., 

Macomb. 

McDonough, 

Hampton,  Ethel  A., 

Macomb. 
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Adams, 

Stone,  ChaHes   M., 

Quincy. 

Adams, 

Lnther,  Oflo  L., 

Quincy. 

Adams, 

Ruskamp,  William  H., 

Qnincy. 

Alexander, 

S locum,  Mary  J., 

Loda. 

Alexander. 

Warder,  Walter  B.. 

Cairo. 

Bond, 

Wooleson,   Herbert  H., 

Belleviik. 

Bond, 

Morey,   Henry   H.. 

GreenviiU. 

Boone, 

Dake,  I-eroy  G„ 

Harvard. 

Bureau, 

Cook.   William  A., 

Urbana. 

Bureau, 

Gillham,  Philip  D., 

Princeton. 

Bureau, 

Olson.  Edwin  J.. 

Granville. 

Carroll, 

Renner,  Edwin  T., 

Lanark. 

Cass, 

Gallaher,  George  P., 

Mt.   Palatine. 

Champaign, 

Draper,  Charlotte  E., 

Urbana. 

ChtaipaiBn, 

Booker,  Helen  E., 

Champaign. 

Champaign, 

Chapin,  Lucy, 

CkampaigH. 

Champaign, 

Moss,  Mary  F., 

Urbana. 

Christian, 

DeMotte,  Ruby  T., 

Urbana. 

Christian, 

Evans,   Kenneth   N., 

Taylorville. 

Christian, 

Wetzel,  Nellie, 

Stonington. 

Clark, 

Hunter,  Lum, 

Paris. 

Clark, 

Tennery,  Redick. 

Marshall. 

Clinton, 

Maxey,  Mima  A.. 

Catlyle. 

Clinton, 

Seymour,  Artiiur  P.. 

ThomaiboTO. 

Cool^  ist  District, 

Berger,  Joiin  M., 

Dolton. 

Cook,   3d  District. 

McRobie,  Isabel, 

Chicago. 

Cook,  6tb  District, 

Sciimidt,    Ellen, 

Chicago. 

Cook.  7lh  District, 

Hoff,  Edna  D., 

Chicago  Heights. 

Cook,  7th  District, 

Kasten.  Frederick  W., 

DolioH  Stalioii. 

Cook,  nth  District, 

Bradshaw,  Jessie  I., 

Chicago. 
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Cook,  nth  Distric 

I,          Bonders,  Charlotte  M., 

Chirago. 

Cook,  i3th  Distric 

t.           Dolkart.   Leo, 

Chicago. 

Cook,  13th  Distric 

t,          Braun,  Walter  C.  E„ 

Chicago. 

Cook,  14th  Distri 

t,          Thayer,  William  S.. 

Chicago. 

Cook,  iijth  Distri 

t,          Dickey.  Cromwell  B„ 

LaGrange. 

Cook,  2ist  Distric 

t,          McCarthy,  John  J., 

Chicago. 

Cook,  2ISI  Distrie 

t,          Mueller,  Walter  H.. 

Chicago. 

Coles, 

Taylor.  Elsie  M.. 

Tuscola. 

Crawford, 

Janssen,  Otto. 

CluitnpaigH. 

Cumberland, 

Stephenson,  Lewis  A.. 

Rfdmon. 

DeKalb, 

Eide,  Torris, 

Lee. 

DeWitt, 

Noe,  Samuel  R., 

.Milminc. 

Douglas, 

Williams,  Mary  E., 

Newman. 

Douglas, 

Knapp.  Noah. 

Hindsboro. 

Edgar. 

Thompson,  McEtonald. 

Isabel. 

Edgar, 

Dayton,  Laura, 

Paris. 

Edgar, 

Cusick.  John  F., 

CbrUman. 

Edwards, 

Burggraf,  Carl  I., 

Tuscola. 

Effingham. 

Kineaid.  Stewart  W„ 

Emngham. 

Ford. 

Barr.  John, 

Urbnna. 

Fulton, 

Whitehouse,  Edith  U., 

CantOH. 

Grundy, 

Rose,  Fred  W., 

Mason. 

Grundy, 

Ely,  Hamlin  M., 

.WOSOB. 

Hamilton, 

Fairweather,  Chas.  A., 

HoodiUlc. 

Hancock, 

Smith,  Roy. 

Colusa. 

Hancock, 

Worrell,  Joseph  C, 

Chili. 

Henderson, 

McMillan,  Edward  A.. 

Biggsi'illc. 

Henderson, 

McMaih,  Roscoe  A-, 

Gladstone. 

Henry, 

Randall,  Frank  A.. 

Cambridge. 

Iroquois, 

Meyer.  Robert  C. 

Cilman. 

Iroquois. 

Crandall,  Grace  E., 

Mcndota. 

Jackson, 

Scherer,  Josephine. 

Murphysboro. 

Jersey, 

Caton,  Charles  H., 

Ollauv. 

Jo  Daviess, 

Lcverton,  Ernest  R.. 

Warren. 

Jo  Daviess, 

Sype,  George, 

Fairbury. 

Johnson, 

Hook,  Henry  H,. 

Vienni. 

Jasper, 

Dickerson,   Oliver  M., 

West  Liberty. 

Kane, 

Salb,  Albert, 

Ele,«. 

Kane, 

Hinman,  Glidden, 

Dundee. 

Kankakee. 

Zartman,  Lester  W., 

Grant  Park. 

Kankakee. 

Perreault,  Morris. 

St.  Anne. 
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Kendall, 

Bassetf,  Herbert, 

YorkviUe. 

Knox, 

Sussex,  James  W„ 

Abingdon. 

Knox, 

Keefe,  An  astasia  L.. 

Galfsburg. 

Lake. 

Ray,  Howard  A,. 

LibertyvilU. 

LaSalle, 

Etisiis,  Laura  M., 

Ottawa. 

Lee, 

Perry,  Alphonso  L., 

Cornell. 

Livingston, 

Bronson,  -George  H., 

Odell. 

L(^;an, 

Camp.  Cara  L., 

LineolH. 

McHenry, 

Gilkerson,  Aletha, 

Urbana. 

McHenry, 

Stevens,  Lucia  A„ 

Marengo. 

McHenty, 

Renich.  Edward  A.. 

IVood  slock. 

McLean. 

Barnhart.  Charles  A., 

MansAeld. 

Macon. 

Davis,  Cleon  L., 

Mt.  Zion. 

Macon. 

Crawford,  David  M., 

Champaign. 

Macoupin, 

Turner,  Charles  P., 

Hillsboro. 

Madison, 

Stocker,  Clarence  H., 

Highland. 

Marion, 

McCullough,  John  F., 

Cenlralia. 

Marshall, 

Munsen,  Andrew, 

Ohio. 

Mason, 

Wamock,    Arthur    R., 

Mason    City. 

Menard, 

Sims,  Charles  E.. 

Lincoln. 

Mercer, 

Drury,  Ralph  S., 

New  Boston. 

Monroe, 

McNeill.   Roscoe  P.. 

Greenville. 

Chacy,  Anna  O., 

Hillsboro. 

Morgan. 

Kennedy,  Helen  T„ 

Jacksonville. 

Moultrie, 

Harshroan,  Lucius  R., 

Sullifan. 

Moultrie, 

Rose,  Webster  B.. 

m»dsor. 

Ogle, 

Walerbury,  Leslie  A., 

Polo. 

Ogle, 

Richey,  John  J.. 

Polo. 

Perry, 

Brookings,  Clara  A., 

DuQuoin. 

Peoria, 

Burkhaller,  Wayne  E., 

Peoria. 

Peoria, 

Engstrom,  Roy  V., 

Peoria. 

Peoria, 

Asp,  Norman  H., 

ChiUieotke. 

Piatt, 

Dawson,  Charles  H.. 

Bement. 

Piatt. 

Holcomb,  Clarence  E.. 

Milmine. 

Piatt, 

Hoffman,  Ruth  C, 

Dtcalur. 

Pike, 

Lummis,  Jessie  I,, 

Quincy. 

Pop^ 

Koehn,  Anna, 

Chicago. 

Putnam, 

Mills.  Floyd  E., 

Mt.  Palatine. 

Putnam, 

Hopkins.  Ruby  C, 

Grawille. 

Rock  Island, 

Corrin,  WillUm  G,. 

Hillsdale. 

St.  CUir, 

Updike,  Hector, 

Belleville. 
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St.  Clair. 

Richeson,  Virginia  C, 

E.  Si.  Louis. 

Sangamon, 

Betts,  David  R., 

Springfield. 

Schuyler. 

Huff,  Nolan  H., 

Center. 

Stark, 

Robinson,  Candace  I., 

Granville. 

Stephenson, 

Clendenen,  Lois  G., 

Cairo. 

Tazewell, 

Zipf,  Ferdinand, 

HopedaU. 

Taiewell, 

Armeling,  Carl  E., 

Mason  City. 

Vermilion, 

Crosthwait,  George  A., 

Urbana. 

Vermilion, 

Smith,  Edwin  R., 

Hope. 

Warren, 

Malcolm,  Charles   W., 

Rostvillt. 

Warren, 

Day.  Winfield  S., 

RoseviUe. 

Will, 

Reeves,  George  I., 

Waupotuee. 

Williamson, 

Gore,  Adolph, 

Morion. 

Winnebago, 

Johnson,  Albert  M., 

Kishwaukee. 

Winnebago, 

Penfield,  Albert  C. 

Rockford. 

Winnebago, 

Derwent,  Everett  R, 
AGRICULTURAL    SCHOLARSHIPS 

Peeatonica. 

Adams, 

Cattron,  Kie, 

Fairview. 

Alexander, 

Kuster,  Arthur, 

Mahomet. 

Alexander, 

McClure,  Ara  M., 

Manhattan. 

Bond, 

Whileford.  Milton, 

Mai^to. 

Bond, 

Burkhardt,  Arthur  A., 

Sorento. 

Boone, 

Leonard,  Lester  D., 

RoeheUt. 

Brown, 

Duncan.  Fred  T., 

SeatoH. 

Brown, 

Mobley,  William  D., 

Ml.  SttrUng. 

Bureau, 

Wilson,  Leroy, 

Princeton. 

Bnr«au, 

White,  jMse  H., 

Princeton. 

Calhoun, 

Henness,  William  Z., 

Champaign. 

Carroll, 

Wood  in,  Jason, 

PoUt. 

Caas, 

Jones,  James  H., 

El  Dan. 

Cass, 

Vermont. 

Champaign; 

Howe,  Ralph  B., 

i/rtotw. 

Champaign, 

Adair,  James  W., 

TolOM. 

Christian, 

Dalhy,  Dwight  S.. 

TaylOTviUe. 

Christian, 

Large,  Harry, 

MilUrsvUk. 

Christian, 

Garwood,  Herman  R. 

aark. 

Shinn,  Jamea  R., 

Mattoon. 

Qark, 

Roberts,  Oaudins  W., 

Areola. 

Oay, 

Dorsey.  Oarence  B., 

Mora. 

Oay. 

Brissenden,  Lewis  A., 

Flora. 
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aay. 

Mills,  James  B.. 

Clay  City. 

Clinton, 

Pittman,'  Elmer  D., 

Mahomet. 

Clinton, 

Creep,  Theodore  W.. 

Gaha. 

Coles, 

McKee,  Jasper  B., 

SheMeld. 

Cook,  1st  Distria. 

Wing,  DeWitt  C, 

Chicago. 

Cook,  1st  District, 

Bonner,  John  G., 

Millburn. 

Cook,  ad  District, 

White,  Earle  A., 

Loon  Lake. 

Cook,  2d  District, 

Vamer,  Willie  T., 

Cook,  3d  District, 

Record,  Charles  E., 

Farmingion. 

Cook,  4th  District, 

Snyder,  William  N., 

Moweaqua. 

Cook,  5th  District, 

Bkkeslee,  George'  R., 

Chicago. 

Cook,  5th  District, 

Scudder.  Harry  D., 

Chicago. 

Cook,  6tfa  District, 

Foreman ,   Lou  i  e. 

Bioominglon. 

Cook,  7th  Distria, 

Scudder,  Charies  R., 

Chicago. 

Crawford. 

Gillespy,  Chas.  M„ 

Paris. 

Crawford, 

Apple,  JohnE., 

Robinson. 

Cumberland, 

Peddicord.  Raymond  N., 

Marseilles. 

DeWitt. 

Bronson,  Eugene  V., 

Urbana. 

DeWitt, 

Capen,  Bernard  C. 

Bloominglon. 

DeKalb, 

Rector,  John  F., 

SmithHeld. 

Douglas, 

Goodspeed,  Wilber  F., 

Tuscoh. 

Douglas, 

McCarty,  William  F., 

Tuscola. 

DuPage, 

Taylor,  Albert  B., 

Normal. 

DuPage, 

Everett,  Charies  W., 

Harvard. 

Edgar, 

Clapp,  Ivan  B., 

Grand  View. 

Edgar, 

Gillespy,  George  A., 

Paris. 

Edwards, 

Coons,  Clarence  W,. 

Edwards, 

Leonard.   Herman   T., 

'    Dtcatw. 

Effingham, 

Spitler,  John  C, 

Montrose. 

Fayette, 

Tenney,  Walter  E.,  . 

Bloominglon. 

Ford, 

Alford,  Irving  S., 

Sibley. 

Ford, 

Anderson,  George  T., 

Sibley. 

Frwiklin, 

Rankin,  William  J.  R., 

White  Heath. 

Franklin, 

Lucas,  Morgan, 

Easton. 

Fulton, 

Lloyd,  Robert  C, 

Canton. 

Fulton, 

Cattron,  John  W., 

Fairview. 

Fulton, 

Kidder.  Albert  F., 

Farmington. 

Gallatin, 

Winterberger,    Ralph, 

function. 

Gallatin, 

Mountjoy,  Oscar  P., 

Atlanta. 

Greene, 

Funk,  Julius  F.. 

Bloomington. 

Grundy. 

Burbank,  Harry  F., 

Woodstock. 
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Hamilton, 

Southwick,  Frank  E., 

Odell. 

Hamilton, 

Chambers,  Ralph  E., 

SadoTus. 

Hancock, 

Baker,   Walter  E., 

DanvilU. 

Hardin, 

Logan,  Clarance  C, 

Flora. 

Hardin; 

Griswold,  Harry  E., 

Blue  Mound. 

Henderson, 

Beal,  Perry  L., 

Reed. 

Henderson, 

Conard.  Clyde. 

Monticeilo. 

Henry, 

Stitt,  Harry  W., 

Alpha. 

Henry, 

Allison,  Harry  0., 

Alpha. 

Iroquois, 

Flagg,  David  R., 

Clarence. 

Iroquois, 

Mann,  Charles  J., 

GUman. 

Jackson, 

Wells,  Fred  M- 

Molinf. 

Jackson, 

Ziegler.  Wilfred  I., 

Clinton. 

Jackson, 

Douglass.  Orville,  V-, 

Shirley. 

Jasper, 

Dobson.  Philip  H., 

Cerro  Gordo. 

Jefferson, 

Haight,  Samuel  J.,  Jr., 

Mendota. 

Jefferson, 

Musgrove,  Fred  G.. 

Vermont. 

Jersey, 

Massie,   Stuan   M., 

Colusa. 

Jo  Daviess, 

Moore,  Frank  C. 

Polo. 

Johnson, 

Hedges.  Samuel  R-, 

Urbana. 

Johnson, 

Wright.  Herman  F,. 

Vienno. 

Kane. 

Watson.  Clarence  C, 

tVoodslock. 

Kane. 

Gilkerson,  Thomas  J., 

Hampshire. 

Kankakee, 

Issert,  Jules  P.. 

Manteno. 

Kankakee, 

Porter,  Edward  A., 

Mo  me  nee. 

Kendall, 

McClelland.  Robert  A.. 

Yorki-ille. 

Kendall, 

Ocock,  Charles  A., 

Marengo. 

Knox. 

Mitchell,  Maurice  F., 

Oneida. 

KnoK. 

McKeighan.  James  L.. 

Yates  City. 

Lake, 

White.  William  E.. 

Millburn. 

LaSalle. 

Center.  Orlo  D„ 

Grand  Ridge. 

USalle, 

Funk.  Frank  P.. 

Ottawa. 

Lawrence, 

Readhimer.  Jerome  E.. 

Champaign. 

Lawrence, 

Douglass.  Donald  P., 

Colfax. 

Lee, 

Butler,  Elmer  P.. 

Amboy. 

Livingston, 

Spence.  William  D.. 

Fairbury. 

Livingston, 

Rothgeb,  Claude  J.. 

Milford. 

Logan, 

Crocker.  Paul  H., 

SpringHeld. 

McHenry. 

Ocock.  Clarence  H.. 

Marengo. 

McDonough, 

Null.  Samuel  P.. 

BlandinsviUe. 

McDonough, 

Miner,  Aaron  W., 

Ad4rir. 
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McDonough, 

Miner.  James  H., 

Adair. 

McLean. 

Creamer,  WiMiam  C, 

Totono. 

McLean, 

Brand,  George  W.. 

BhomingtoH. 

Macon, 

Camp,    Harry    H., 

Horriilown. 

Macoupin, 

Cary,  Spencer  A.. 

Towatida. 

Marion, 

Sway^e.  Fred  E., 

Salem. 

Marshall, 

Betzelberger,  George  J., 

Delavan. 

Mason, 

Baldwin,  Frank, 

Ipava. 

Massac, 

Clarke,  James  W„ 

Sciola. 

Menard, 

Culver.  Carl  A-, 

Athens. 

Menard. 

Kincaid,  James  E., 

Athens. 

Mercer, 

Clay,  John   L., 

GalesbuTg. 

Mercer, 

Kinney,  Elmer   H„ 

CoUison. 

Monroe, 

McCarty.  John. 

Areola. 

Monroe. 

Wisegarver,   William   ll„ 

Savvy. 

Morgan, 

Shaw.  Guy  L. 

Summer  Hill. 

Morgan, 

ONeal.  Fred  R, 

Arnold.  ■ 

Moultrie. 

Fletcher,  Marion, 

Dallon  City. 

Ogle, 

Carmichael,  Burton  E.. 

Rochelle. 

Ogle, 

Woodin,  Dennis  E., 

Polo. 

Perry, 

Braden,  Clarence  A., 

Culler. 

Piatt, 

Wise,  Lewis  W.. 

Cerro  Gordo. 

Pike, 

Stebbins,  Roy, 

Summer  Hill. 

Pike, 

Shaw.  Lloyd  B,, 

Summer  HUl. 

Pope. 

Wellman,  William  A.,- 

Gokonda. 

Pulaski. 

Conant.  Thaddeus. 

Villa  Ridge. 

Putaain, 

Copes.  Fletcher. 

Green  Valley. 

Randolph, 

Meharry.  Edwin  T., 

Tolono. 

Richland, 

Slookey,   Marshall   C, 

Horriilown. 

Richland, 

Scherer,  Frank  0.  H., 

Olney. 

Rock  Island, 

Armstrong,   Robert  M.. 

Preemption. 

St.  Qair, 

FJdmann,  Gustav  H.. 

Maicoutah. 

St.  Oair, 

Hill,  Arthur   H„ 

Dundee. 

St.  Oair. 

Garwood,  Frank  S„ 

Stoninglon. 

Saline, 

Johnston,  Ora  B., 

Lexington. 

Sangamon. 

Ladage,  Fred  W.. 

Woodtide. 

Sangamon, 

Hayes.  Gus  W.. 

Pleasant  Plains. 

Schuyler, 

Thompson,  James  A., 

Laylon. 

Schuyler, 

Webb,  Dwight  E., 

•Mound. 

Scott, 

Constant,  Irwin  J„ 

Davison. 

Scott, 

Andcrscm,  Leslie  L.. 

Snmmer  Hill. 
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Shelby, 

Webster.  Edwin  G.. 

Stephenson, 

Dameier,  Rufus  F., 

Lena. 

Tazewell, 

Allen.  Paschal, 

Detavan. 

Tawwell. 

Darling,  Charles  E.. 

Green   Valley. 

IJnion. 

Minto,  David  H.. 

Loon  Ukf. 

Vermilion, 

UFever,   George  W.. 

FUhian. 

Wabash. 

Lingenfciter,  Lee  E., 

hit.  Carmel. 

Wabash, 

Hardin.  Thomas, 

Homer. 

Warren, 

Scott,  Gilbert  W., 

Warren, 

Pitts,  Ralph  L., 

McLean. 

Washington. 

Hinkley.  Henry  O.. 

Dubois. 

Wayne. 

Callaway.  Leonard  W.. 

Ttucola. 

Wayne. 

Angle.  Ray  M., 

Dakota. 

White, 

■  Michael.  Chester  A., 

Pilot. 

Whiteside, 

Thompson,  Willis  E.. 

Erit. 

Will, 

Shepherd.  Fred  A„ 

FairMOUHt. 

Williamson. 

Trapp.  William  E., 

Lincoln. 

Williamson, 

Basting,  Fred. 

Yulon. 

Winnebago, 

Good.  Roy  C, 

Haldane. 

Woodford, 

Carrithers,  Calvin  L. 

Washburn. 
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Champaign, 

Howell.  Carrie  B.. 

Urbana. 

Champaign, 

.  .  Dnnlap,  Nora  B., 

Savoy. 

Lemon,  Mat  tie  A., 

Urbana. 

DeWitt, 

Miller,  Nellie  A.. 

Urbana. 

Doughs, 

Wardall,  Ruth  A., 

Tuscola. 

Ford, 

Creamer,  Lida  E., 

Tolono. 

Fulton. 

Kidder,  Annie  S., 

Farmington. 

Henry, 

Greep.  Orpha  E., 

Galva. 

Livingston, 

Lefler,  Anna  B.. 

Pontiac. 

McDonough, 

Risser.  Ruby. 

Scoilsburg. 

Madison, 

Riehl.  Anna, 

Alton. 

Montgomery, 

Turner,  Ida  E.. 

BulUr. 

Ogle, 

Upton,  Mabel  E., 

RocheUc. 

Peoria, 

Vames,  Emma  Mamie, 

Farmington. 

Piatt, 

Daniels,  Coralie  A., 

Savoy. 

Piatt, 

Olson.  Blenda. 

Urbana. 

Vermilion, 

Bond.  Luella  M., 

Champaign. 

Winnebago. 

Wollaver.  Jennie  E., 

Rockford. 

Woodford, 

VanMeter,  Anna  R., 

El  Paso. 
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COMMISSIONS  AS  BREVET  CAPTAINS.  ILLINOIS 

NATIONAL    GUARD,    ISSUED    BY    THE 

GOVERNOR  IN   igoi. 

Oscar  Lloyd  Housel,  Horatio  Weber  Baker,  Charles  Hiram  Chap- 
man,   Charles    Earl    Wetherbec,    Walter    Campbell     Short, 
Lawrence  Everett  6urfman,  John  Edward  Kemp, 
Byron  Wallace  Hicks. 

Reported  to  the  Adjutant  General,  United  States  Army,  as  dis- 
tinguished Cadets,  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  names 
published  in  the  Register  of  the  U,  S.  Army:  Walter  Campbell 
Short.  Charles  Hiram  Shapman,  Charles  Earle  Wetherbee. 

WINNER  OF  THE  HAZELTON  PRIZE  MEDAL,  igoi 
Raebem  Henry  Post. 

ROSTER  OF  THE  OFFICERS  AND  NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  CORPS 
OF  CADETS 
Field  and  Staff- 
Colonel  T.  I.  Fullcnwider. 

Lieutenant  Colonel H.  F.  Post. 

Major  1st  Battalion G,  I.  Reeves. 

Major  2d  Battalion E,  L.  Draper. 

Captain  and  Adjutant J.F.Duffy. 

Battalion  Adjutant  (ist  B,)   (ist  Lieut.). ..  .C.  E.  Kelso. 

Battalion  Adjutant  (ad  B.)   (1st  Lieut.) J.C.Jones. 

Sergeant  Major R.  H.  Post. 

Color  Sergeant T.  Eide. 

Color  Sergeani G.  H.  Rump. 

Drum  Major H,  C.  Morse. 

Chief  Trumpeter L.  H.  Maxfield. 

Battalion  Sergeant  Major  (ist) F.  E.  Ostrander. 

Battalion  Sergeant  Major   (ad) W.  K.  Wiley. 

Company  A— Captain,  S.  Wolff;    First  Lieutenant,  H.  W.  Whit.silt: 

Second  Lieutenant,   H.   N.   Baker;    First  Sergeant,  F.  W.  Hil- 

iiard;    Sergeants.  H.  H.  Barter,  L.  C  Moschel,  W.   E.   Wright, 

D.   H.    Kelly;     Corporals,   R.   M.   Armstrong,   R.   S.   Bauer,   L. 

Clark,  R.  B   Howe,  R,  B-  Roulston,  C.  C.  Burford. 
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Company  B— Captain.  M    J.  Whitson ;    First  Lientaunt,  J.  T.  At- 

wood;    Second  Lieutenant,  E.  R.  Hayhurst;    First  Sergeant, 

N.   McMillan;'   Sergeants,  A-  C   Benson.   B.    French,  W.  El. 

Sutherland,   W.   L.    Howard ;    Corporals,   C.   L.   Davis,  J.  E. 

Anderson,    C.    E.   Jenkins,    E.    B.    Wheeler.   R.    E.    Abell.   R, 

Stebbbs. 
Company   C — Captain.   R.    P.    Shtminjn ;     First  Lieutenant,   B.  H. 

Boater;    Second  Lientenant,  F.  T.  Cavanor;    First  Sergeant, 

R.  E.  Travis ;    Sergeant*.  R,  V,  Engstrom,  C,  H.  Gibbs.  H,  B. 

Murphy,  B-  S,  Gray;   Corporal?,  C.  A,  Becker,  H.  B.  Kircher. 

A.    E,    Logeman.    E.   R.    Leverton,  A.    G.   Diefenbacb,   R.    A. 

Leonard, 
Company   D— Captain,    I.    M.    Western;     First   Lieutenant.    H.   J. 

Qiiayle;    Second  Lieutenant.  J.   E.  Shoemaker;    First  Sergeant, 

R.   A.   Horr;    Sergeants.   S.  C.   Hadden,   W.   L.   Wilson.  J.   G. 

Worker,  H.   W.   Day;     Corporals,   E.   J.   Ford,   P.   B.   Glassco. 

C.  E.  Mead,  A.  P.  Seymour,  L.  H.  Bourne,  G,  M,  Mahurin. 
Company  E — Captain.  A.  N.  Oyen ;    First  Lieutenant,  C.  H,  Bean : 

Second  Lieutenant.  G.  A.  Schmidt;  First  Sergeant,  A.  J.  Reef; 

Sergeants.  R.   L.  Horr,   R.   M.    Smith.  R.   R.   Burgess.   F.  S. 

Rosseter;    Corporals.   C.    E.    Fleming,  J,   C.   Worrell.  W.    E. 

Ramsey.  H.  B.  Dirks,  C.   E,   Armeling,  J,  L  Polk, 
Company  ¥ — Captain,  E.  L,  Clarke;   First  Lieutenant,  F.  W,  Rose; 

Second  Lieutenant,  H.  M.  Price;    First  Sergeant,  C.  C  Wiley; 

Sergeants,  J.  H.  Gakener,  H.  T.  Wheelock,  K.  D.  Pope,  J.  M. 

Berger ;   Corporals,  E.  C.  Floto.  J.  W.  Stenger,  M.  C.  Stookey, 

G.  G.  Van  Home,  J.  W.  Davis 
Company  G — Captain,  J,  M.   Farrin ;    First  Lieutenant.  L,'  H,  Pro- 
vine;   Second  Lieutenant.  C,  Apple;    First  Sergeant.  C,  S.  Rod- 
man ;    Sergeants,  F.  S.  Hadficld,  A.  P.  Standard,  W-  H.  Marsh. 

H.  M,  Goodman ;   Corporals,  P.  D,  Gillham,  K,  N.  Evans,  S.  Y, 

Hughes,  L.  W.  Railsbaek.  L-  S,  Richards.  A,  W.  Miner, 
Company  H— Captain,  J.    H.   Breiistadt;    Fir^t  Lieutenant,  R,   H. 

Gage ;    Second  Lieuienani,  E.  T.  Buell ;    First  Sergeant,  R.  S. 

Barker;    Sergeants,  E.  L,  Garnett,  C.  W.  Rich,  H.  B.  Barry. 

F.  H.  Kneeland;    Corporals.  H,  C.  Dadant.  E.  L.  Yocum,  C.  A, 

Rose.  L.  T.  Ericson,  H.  S.   Darlington,  G.  A.  Riley. 
Battery— Captain.  R.  C.  Matthews;    First  Sergeant,  N.  D,  Gaston; 

Sergeants.  D.  A,  Baer.  C,  E.  Goodrich. 
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ology. cDuraaa  Id.  104;  and  Arta. 
See  COLXWlB  or  LrrBRATinta 
ANP  Asin, 

LIthaI«7.    Bee  OBOLoar. 

Loan   Filnda.   Burder,    30S;    Claaa   of 

IBM.  at. 

Logic,  coune  Id.  tet.  Bee  Phiujso- 
ManddllD    Club,    14T. 


SE,  131;  equipment,  123;  In  i 


See  CoixEOB  or  Hedicinb. 
MIIItaiT  Band,  14T,   398. 
Mllltarr  adance,  coDraea  In.  ns;  1 


partment  at,  tS.  SK:   telwlaniMpf 

MlneralDgy.      See  Oeoi,0Ot. 
Moot  Court.  149. 

MuDlelpal  and  aaDltarr  ongiDeertng, 
cDuraea  Id,  261;  department  of,  lol. 

See    CoLLltOB  OP    BNaiMEERltKl, 

Music.  cDunes  la,  2«1.     See  ScHOOi. 

Natural  HIaiory.  aUS  of  Slate  lab- 
oratory of.   28. 

ObaerTatory,  SS. 

Officers  of  AdmlDiBtratlon    9. 

Oratory,  department  ot  rhetoric  and. 
counea  In.  2^;  Interacholaatlc  con- 


Paleontology.  Sm  OHOLoar. 
Pedagogy.  See  Education. 
Pharmacy,  School  of,  adTlaory  board. 


Physics,  for  adrntaalon.  81;  courses 
Id,  he,  268;  dapartmcDt  of,  128; 
equipment.  104 :  laboratory.  101 ; 
soli,  ITI;  Id  summer  term.  188. 

Plyslograriliy.      for     admlialon,     81; 

Phyalology,  ■  tor  admlaalon.  Or 
cauraea  In.  286;  department  ot.  US; 
equlpmeDt,  123. 

Preparatory  School,  SOW.;  admlaalon 
to,   806;  Instructora  In,  2T. 


PumplDg  Station,, 

Railway  englnaerl 

101,  2T3;   cqulpm 


Rcglmi 


:.  offlcera  ot,  I9T. 


Rhetoric,  and  oratory,  for  admlaslon. 

S7:  ooursEB,   In  37B;  department  of. 

S6;  in  aummer  term,  188. 
Romanic  Langusfea.  TEi;   department 

ot,     8T.      See     FREtrcn.     Italian, 

Spanish  , 
Scholarshlpa,  agricultural,  290;  mili- 
tary, 290;  Slate,  288. 
School  of  Dentlalry.  TO,  160;  hletory, 

ISO;    faculty,     25:     equipment,     IBO; 

admlaalon,  161:  adrancsd  standing, 

162;  cauraea  Id.  161. 
School    ot     Llbraiy    Sdence.      See 

I        STATE   LlBRART   SCBOOl.. 


Sebool  at  If  uric,  7D;  ■Imi  aad  mops, 
146;  aourm  iD.  IM,  Ml;  srkduft- 
Uon,  US:  etube  In,  147. 

School  of  PbarmacT.  K.  "K:  admli- 
sion,  1<5;  ODUnea  in,  ISt;  tuultf, 
26;  (raduaUaD.  !«;  blBtorjr.  It), 
deuce,  [or  admlBtlan.  SI;  In  Bum- 
Djor  tornt,  IRg,  8*«  also  n&mea  ot 
parti  c  11  lar   iclencH,    aod   CoLLmB 


Sell 


F  Sgiencs. 
HemsBten,  «t. 
Ssn«t»,  DnlTanity,  1 


L.  ff7. 


BdlranL     DvpartmeDt     of 


BtnOsnli 
Sodatlea,  ntff. 

SodrtoKT.  M.    8m  BcoHOiacB. 
Spaolab,  in. 
9pc«tallied  Conne  Syatom,  It,     See 

klHi   QBOtiP   8T8TBII. 
State  Latwratorr  ot  Natural  HIMorj. 

1«,   3S,  U;    Kiidpment,  it;   Ubrary, 

«;  itafl,  n. 
State  Llbrarr  School,  70;  alma  and 

•COM.    )41;    courMi    In,    144,    241; 

egulpment,  44.  Ut;  traduatloD.  144; 

blitOTT,  IS;  metboda  ol  Inatructloii. 


a«a    MBCHANICB, 

rheaea,  ta;   In  ■cricnltui 
In    engineering    SI,    " 


in.  lU; 

,  -_,  -.  .-.  w    u. 

ice,   llMi   In   craduata   sebool, 
""    tn  llbnuT  aeianiM.  IM;  In 

■dance,   Itk. 


See  Galkm- 
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UnlTemtV  Ot  HUnali,  n. 
UnlftHin.  mllltUT.  MS. 
VaeaUona.     8«a  RBCIBS. 
Veterinary  adonce,   ooi 

department  or,  110;  w 
Water  Sorrer,  State,  ^. 
Women    at    the    Untrenttr.    K,    40; 

phTBical  IralnlnR  Eor.  «C,  M.     3e« 
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THE    UNIVERSITY    CALENDAR 

1903-1904 


1903 

Sept.  9,  Wednesday. 
S«pt.  14,  IS,  Monday 

and  Tuesday. 
Sept.  16,  Wednesday. 
Nov.  2,  Monday. 

Nov.  26,  Thursday, 
Dec  19,  Saturday. 

1904- 
Jan.  5,  Tuesday. 
Jan.  29,  Friday. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 
Entrance  Exaniinations  begin. 

Registration  days. 
Instruction  begins. 
Latest   date   for  announcing    Subjects 

Theses. 
Thanksgiving  Day. 
Holiday  Recess  begins. 

Instruction  resumed. 
First  Semester  ends. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Feb.  I,  Monday. 

May  II,  12,  13,  Wednes- 
day to  Friday. 

May  13,  Friday  evening. 

May  12,  13,  14,  Thurs- 
day to  Saturday. 

May  14,  Saturday. 

May  23,  Monday. 

May  24,  Tuesday. 

May  27,  Friday. 

June  5,  Sunday. 

June  6,  Monday. 

June  7,  Tuesday. 

June  8,  Wednesday. 


Public  School  Art  Exhibit. 
Interscholastic  Athletic  Meet. 
Hazelttm  Prize  Drill. 
Competitive  Drill. 

Latest  Day  for  Acceptance  of  Theses. 
Baccalaureate  Address. 
Class  Day. 
Alumni  Day. 

Thirty-second  Annual  CofnmencemenL 
(3) 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Sept.  7,  Wednesday.         Entrance  Examinations  begin. 
Sept  13,  13,  Monday 

and  Tuesday.  Registration  Days. 

Sept  14,  Wednesday.       Iitstruction  begins. 
Oct.  31,  Monday.  Latest  date  for    Announcing    Subjects  ot 

Theses. 
Nov.  24,  Thursday.  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Dec.  31,  Wednesday.        Holiday  Recess  begins. 

1905- 
Jan.  3,  Tuesday. 
Jan.  27,  Friday. 


u.a.i.z.d:,.G00gIc 


BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES 


The  Governor  of  Ilunois Ex  OMcio 

RICHARD  YATES  Springfield. 

The  President  of  the  State  Boabd  of  Agriculture, " 

JAMES  K  DICKIRSON Lawrenceville. 

The   SUPEJtlNTENDENT  OF    PuBLlC  IsSTRUCTIOK, " 

ALFRED  BAYLISS  Springfield 

ALICE  ASBURY  ABBOTT Urbana.  ] 

II08  W.  Illinois  St.  Term  of  Office 

FREDERIC  L.  HATCH Spring  Grove,  [  expires  in 

AUGUSTUS  F.  NIGHTINGALE. .  .Chicago.  ^90S- 
159  LaSalle  St.                              } 

ALEXANDER  McLEAN Macomb.  1  Term  of  OfSce 

SAMUEL  A.  BULLARD Springfield,  j-  expires  in 

CARRIE  T.  ALEXANDER Belleville.  J  ISO? 

WILLIAM  B.  McKINLEY Champaign.  I  x^rm  of  Office 

LEONIDAS  H.  KERRICK. ..  .Bloomington.  I  expires  in 

LAURA  B.  EVANS Taylorville.  J  I909- 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Fhedfjiic  L.  Hatch Spring  Grove President. 

WiLUAM  L.  PiLLSDURY Urbana    Secretarj-. 

Elbridce  G.  Keith Chicago  Treasurer. 

First  National  Bank. 
Professok  S.  W.  Shattuck,  Champaign,  Business  Manager. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Frederic  L.  Hatch,  Chairman;    Alexander  McLean,  Augustus  F. 

Nightingale. 
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«  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

AaBiommx 

Leonidas  H.  Kerrick,  Chairman;    Frederick  L.    Hatch,    James    K. 

Ehckirson,  Alice  A.  Abbott,  Alexander  McLean. 

BimaiHeB  axd  SHonniB 

Samuel   A.  Bullard,  Chairman ;   Alexander  McLean,  Augustus    F. 

Nightingale,  Alice  A.   Abbott,  William  B.   McKinlcy. 

nuAirox 
Alexander  McLean,  Chairman;  William  B.  McKinlcy,  Leonidas  H. 

JMETKUOTIOM 


PVBUOATIOV 

William  B.  McKinley,  Chairman ;  Alfred  Bayliss,  Laura  B.  Evans. 


STVSBiriS'  WELTA&£ 

Carrie  T.  Alexander,  Chairman ;  Samuel  A.  Bullard,  Alfred  Bayliss, 
Laura  B.  Evans,  Alice  A.  Abbott 

BOEOOL   or  FHAXKAOT 


SCHOOL  or  UDions 
Samuel  A.  Bullard,  Chairman ;    Alexander  McLean,  Augustus  F. 


u.a.i.z.d:,.G00gIc 


OFFICERS   OF    ADMINISTRATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY. 
President:     ANDREW    S.    DRAPER,    LL.D.     Office,    Library 

Building. 
Business  Manager:     SAMUEL  W.  SHATTUCK,  CK     Office, 

Library  Building.     Office  hours,  3  to  S  P-  m. 
Registrar:     WILLIAM  L.   PILLSBURY,  A.M.     Office,  Library 

Building.     Office  hours,  2  to  s  p.  oi. 

COUNCIL  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

ANDREW  SLOAN  DRAPER,  LL.D.,  President. 

President's  House,  University  Campus,  U.* 
THOMAS    JONATHAN    BURRILL,   Ph.D.,  LL.D..  Vice-Presi- 
dent.    Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  Professor  of  Bot- 
any and  Horticulture.  100?  West  Green  Street,  U. 
NATHAN   CUFFORD  RICKER,   D.Ahch.,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
i^cE  OF  Engineering  and  Professor  of  Architecture. 

(iw  IVest  Green  Street,  U. 
STEPHEN  ALFRED  FORBES,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Science  and  Professor  of  Zoology. 

IXQ  West  Springfield  Avenue,  U. 
DAVID  KINLEY,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature 
AND  Arts  and  Professor  of  Economies,  Secretary. 

iioi  West  Oregon  Street,  U. 
EUGENE  DAVENPORT,  M.AcR.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Professor  of  Thremmatology. 

Experiment  Station  Farm,  U. 

JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT,  A.M.,  J.U.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of 

Law  and  Professor  of  Law.  106  East  Green  Street,  C.* 


'  V.  ■tudi  {or  Urfauu,  C.  for  C 
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WILLIAM  EDWARD  QUINE,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  Collke  or 
Memctne  and  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Oin- 
ical  Medicine.  Columbttj  Memorial  Building,  Chicago. 

VIOLET  DELILLE  JAYNE,  A.M.,  Dban  of  the  Womam*s  De- 
PAKTMENT  and  Associate  Professor  of  the  &iglish  Language 
and  Literature.  loi?  West  Oregon  Street,  U. 

THOMAS  ARKLE  CLARK,  B.L,  Dean  op  Undebgraduatzs  and 
Assistant  to  the  PiiEsmENT  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

SM«  West  Illinois  Street,  V. 

LIBRARIAN    ' 

KATHARINE  LUCINDA  SHARP.  Ph.M.,  B.LS.,  Loirawam. 
Office,  Library. 

VISITOR  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

HORACE  ADELBERT  HOLLISTER,  A.M. 

604  West  Main  Street,  U. 

OTHER  OFFICERS 

JOSEPH   MORROW,  Superintendent  op  Buildings. 

601  B.  SpringSeld  Avenue,  C. 
FRED  ATKINSON,  Suferintendemt  of  Gkounds. 

1305  West  Clark  Street,  U. 

HARLAN  HOYT  HORNER,  A.B.,  Secreiaby  to  thb  Pmsidbnt. 

PH  West  lilinois  Street,  U.    Office,  Library  Buildbs- 

ADVISORY  BOARD  TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

W.  J.  FRISBIE,  Bushnell,  Term  Expires  in  1903. 
CHARLES  RYAN,  Springfield,  Term  Expires  in  1904. 
GEORGE  M.  BENNETT,  Urbana,  Term  Expires  in  1905. 
W.  K  FORSYTH,  Chicago,  Term  Expires  in  1906. 
WALTER  H.  GALE,  Chicago,  Term  Expires  in  1907. 
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THE   UNIVERSITY   SENATE 


(The  members  of  the  Council  of  Administration  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.) 

SAMUEL  WALKER   SHATTUCK,  CE„    Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. *  310  West  Church  Street,  C. 

EDWARD  SNYDER,  A.M..  Professor  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature,  emeritus.  PacHc  Beach,  California. 

IRA  OSBORN  BAKER,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Ovil  Engineering. 

702  West  University  Avenue,  C. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  ROLFE,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

601  East  John  Street,  C. 

DONALD  McINTOSH,  V.S.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

511  West  Park  Street,  C. 

ARTHUR  NEWELL  TALBOT,  CE..  Professor  of  Municipal  and 
Sanitary  Engineering.  loii  California  Avenue,  U. 

ARTHUR  WILLIAM  PALMER,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
1013  California  Avenue,  U. 

FRANK  FORREST  FREDERICK,  Professor  of  Art  and  Design. 
(On  leave.) 

SAMUEL  WILSON  PARK,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Applied  Chemis- 
try, gig  West  Green  Street,  U. 

HERBERT  JEWETT   BARTON,  A.M.,   Professor  of  the  Utin 
Language  and  Literature.  406  West  Hill  Street,  C. 

CHARLES  MELVILLE  MOSS,  Ph.D.,   Professor  of  the  Greek 
Language  and  Literature.  806  South  Mathews  Avenue,  U. 

DANIEL  KILHAM  DODGE,   Ph.D..   Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature.  308  West  Hill  Street,  C. 

LESTER  PAIGE  BRECKENRIDGE,   Ph.B.,   Professor  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering.  jooj  West  Green  Street,  V. 
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ALBERT  PRUDEN  CARMAN,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

908  California  Avenue,  U. 

EVARTS  BOUTELL  GREENE.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 
915  West  nUnois  Street,  U. 

KATHARINE  LUONDA  SHARP,  Ph.M..  B.L.S..  Director  of 
the  Library  School.  Professor  of  Library  Ecwioray.  Head 
Ubrarian.  705  South  Third  Street,  C. 

GEORGE  THEOPHILUS  KEMP,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Physiology.  itt  West  HUl  Street,  C. 

LEWIS  ADDISON  RHOADES,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  German 
Language  arid  Literature.  9/^  California  Avenue,  U. 

ARTHUR  HILL  DANIELS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

913  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 

GEORGE  DAY  FAIRFIELD,  A.M..  Professor  of  Romanic  Un- 
guagcs,  and  Secretary.  903  California  Avenue,  U. 

EDWIN  GRANT  DEXTER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educatioo. 

903  West  Green  Street.  U. 

ISABEL  BEVIER,  Ph.M.,  Professor  of  Household  Science. 

80S  West  Green  Street,  U. 

CYRIL  GEORGE  HOPKINS,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agron- 
omy, looi  South  Wright  Street,  C. 

EDMOND  GUSTAVE  FECIlfeT,  Major  U.  S.  A.  (Retired),  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

403  West  Hill  Street,  C. 

MORGAN  BROOKS,  Ph.B.,  M.E,  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering. I0I2  West  Oregon  Street,  U. 

FREDERICK  LOCKE  LAWRENCE,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Music.     Professor  of  Piano.  704  Lincoln  Avenue,  U. 

HERBERT  WINDSOR  MUMFORD,  B.S„  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry.  60S  South  Mathews  Avenue,  U. 

GEORGE  A  HUFF,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Train- 
ing, 511   IVcst   University   Avenue,  C. 

JOSEPH  CULLEN  BLAIR,  Professor  of  Pomology. 

Sio  West  Oregon  Street.  U. 

WILBER  JOHN  ERASER,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy 
Husbandry.  1003  South  Wright  Street,  C. 
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THE  GENERAL  FACULTY 
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(The  General  Faculty  includes,  besides  those  named  below,  the 

members   of  the    Council   of   Administration   and   the   University 

Senate.) 

CHARLES  CHURCHILL  PICKETT,  A.B,.  LL,B.,  Professor  of 
Law.  606  South  Mathews  Avenue,  U. 

WILLIAM  LINCOLN  DREW,  B.S.,  LLB..  Professor  of  Law. 
lOOS  California  Avenue.  U. 

ALISON  MARION  FERNIE,  R.A.M.  (London),  P.A.M.  (Phila- 
delphia), Professor  of  Vocal  Music  and  in  charge  of  Vocal 
Department.  705  South  Wright  Street,  C. 

THOMAS  WELBURN  HUGHES,  LL.M.,  Professor  of  Law. 

1013  West  Illinois  Street,  U, 

NEWTON  ALONZO  WELLS,  M.P.,  Professor  of  the  History 
and  Practice  of  Painting.  70S  East  Green  Street,  C. 

JAMES  McLAREN  WHITE,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Architectural 
Engineering.  716  West  University  Avenue,  C. 

MAURICE  HENRY  ROBINSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Indus- 
try and  Transportation.  91S  West  California  Avenue,  U. 

GEORGE  MYGATT  FISK.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Commerce. 

go6  West  California  Avenue,  U. 

EDGAR  J  TOWNSEND,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 40^  West  Clark  Street,  C. 

HARRY  SANDS  GRINDLEY,  ScD.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  p/S  West  Green  Street,  U. 

FRED  ANSON  SAGER,  B,S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

413  West  Elm  Street,  V. 

FRANK  SMITH,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

913  West  California  Avenue,  U. 

CYRUS  DANIEL  McLANE,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Archi- 
tectural Construction.  604  South  Mathews  Avenue,  U. 

SETH  JUSTIN  TEMPLE,  Ph.B..  Assistant  Professor  of  Archi- 
lecturc.  1016  West  CaUfomia  Avenue,  U. 

GEORGE  HENRY  MEYER,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the 
German  Language  and  Literature.      9l^  California  Avenue,  U. 

GEORGE  ALFRED  GOODENOUGH,  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering.  pop  West  Green  Street,  U. 
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MILO    SMITH  KETCHUH,  CE^  Assistant  Professor  of  Gvil 
EnginKrii^.  jro  John  Strtet,  C. 

MATTHEW  BROWN  HAMMOND,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Economics.  904  South  Butty  Avtmu,  U. 

ISADORE  GILBERT  MUDGE,  Ph.B.,  B.L.S.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Library  Economy.    Reference  Librarian. 

310  Etut  Green  Street,  C, 

DAVID  HOBART  CARNAHAN,  A.M.,  AssJstuit   Professor  of 
Romanic  Languages.  MS  West  Hill  Street,  C. 

EDWARD  CHARLES  SCHMIDT,  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Railroad  Engineering.  fos  West  Green  Street,  U, 

ROBERT  LOUIS  SHORT,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 9I0}4  California  Avenue,  U. 

EDWARD  FULTON,  Ph.D.,  Assistwit  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

J«  If  w(  High  Street.  U 

EDWARD  CHAUNCEY  BALDWIN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English  Literature.  '       70^  JVest  Oregon  Street,  U. 

STEPHEN  SHELDON  COLVIN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology.  606  Bast  Green  Street,  C. 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  HOTTES.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Botany.  looi^  West  California  Avenue,  U. 

NEIL  CONWELL  BROOKS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ger- 
man. JOi  West  Green  Street,  U. 

ELLIOTT  JUDD  NORTHRUP,  A.B.,  LL,B.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Law.  1005  West  California  Avenue,  U. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  B.E.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering.  joi  West  California  Aveime,  U. 

JENNETTE    EMELINE    CARPENTER,    Director    of    Physical 
Training  for  Women.  803  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 

MARGARET  MANN,  Assistant  Ubrariaa.    Instructor  in  Library 
Economy.  fos  South  Third  Street.  C. 

WILUAM  CHARLES  BRENKE,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Astronomy. 
loos  West  Oregon  Street,  U. 

HENRY    LAWRENCE  SCHOOLCRAFT,    Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
History.  612  CaUfomia  Avenue,  U. 

EDWARD    LAWRENCE   MILNE.   M.S.,    Instructor   in  Mathe- 
matics. S07  West  Hill  Street,  C. 
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MARTHA  JACKSON  KYLE,  AM..  InatnKtor  in  Rhetoric  ' 

SOS  South  Goodwin  Avenue,  U. 
HENRY  UVINGSTON  COAR,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mstheniatics. 
930  West  llUnoU  Street,  U. 
EDWARD  JOHN  LAKE.  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Art  and  Design. 

311  West  Columbia  Avenue,  C. 
JOHN  WILLIAM  LLOYD.  B.S.A..  Instrnctor  in  Oiericulture. 

1005  South  IVright  Street,  C. 
JOHN  HANCOCK  McCLELLAN,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

411  West  Elm  Street,  U. 
OSCAR  ERF,  B,AciL,  B.Sc,  Instructor  in  Dairy  Husbandry. 

S09  East  Daniel  Strtel,  C. 
JOHN  LANGLEY  SAMMIS,  M.S.,  Instnictor  in  Chemistry. 

307  East  SfringHeld  Avenue,  C. 

ERNEST  WILLIAM  PONZER,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

sof>  East  Green  Street,  C. 

JUSTUS  WATSON  FOLSOM.  ScD.,  Instructor  in  Entomology. 

30i%  South  Neil  Street,  C. 

NATHAN  AUSTIN  WESTON.  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 

604  West  Healy  Street,  C. 

DAISY  LUANA  BLAISDELL,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  German. 

936  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 

FLORENCE     NIGHTINGALE    JONES,    A.M.,     Instructor     in 

French.  40^  East  lohn  Street,  C. 

CHARLES  RALPH  ROUNDS,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and 

Public  Speaking.  90s  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 

MARY  ESTHER  BE^TTY,  B.L,  B.S..  Instructor  in  Household 

Science.  802  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 

HARRY  BERT  FOX,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

801  West  Spring&eld  Avenue,  U. 
KENNETH  PERCIVAL  RUTHERFORD  NEVILLE,  Ph.D.,  In- 
structor in  Latin  and  Greek.  904  South  Busey  Avenue,  U. 
HARRY  G  PAUL,  A.M..  Instructor  in  EngUsh. 

609  West  Green  Street,  U. 
CLARENCE  WALWORTH  ALVORD,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  His- 
tory, tioi  California  Avenue,  U. 
ROY   HARLEY   SLOCUM,   B.S.,   Instructor  in  Theoretical  and 
Ai^lied  Mechanics.                            9^6  West  Illinois  Street,  U, 
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PERCY  ALMERIN  SMITH,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  MathemaHcs. 

7^06    fVest  SpTingHeld  Avenue,  U. 
FRANCES   SIMPSON,  M.L.,  Instructor  in  Cataloging. 

So2  West  Illmois  Street,  U. 
ALBERT  ROOT  CURTISS,  Instructor  in  Wood  Shop. 

roos  West  Gretn  Street,  U. 
HENRY  T  JONES,  Instructor  in  Blacksmith  Shop. 

6oz  East  Green  Street,  C. 
JOSEPH  HENDERSON   WILSON,  Instructor  in  Foundry. 

JO?  East  Clark  Street,  C. 
WILLIAM  GORDON  FRASER,  B.S,,  Instructor  in  Machine  De- 
sign. 306  East  Green  Street,  C. 
Mks.  EUNICE  DEAN  DANIELS,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

913  West  Illinois  Street,  V. 
ALMEDA  FRANCES  MANN,  Instructor  in  Piano.     Director  of 
Musical  Preparatory  School.  704  Lincoln  Avtnue,  U. 

DAVID  CARROLL  VEIRS,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. ?03  West  Elm  Street,  U. 
AZARIAH   THOMAS   LINCOLN,    Ph.D.,   Instructor  in   Chemis- 
try,                                                       ppo  West  Green  Street,  U. 
MARION  BALLANTYNE  WHITE,  Ph.B.,  InstructM  in  Mathe- 
matics.                                          ?/6  West  University  Avenue,  C. 
FREDERIC    ALEXANDER    MITCHELL,    B.S.,    Ihstructor    in 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics.       606  East  John  Street,  C. 
FRANK  WILLIAM  SCOTT.  AB.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric 

505  Bast  Green  Street,  C. 
BENJAMIN  WITMER  BRENEMAN,   Instructor  in  Voice  Cul- 
ture. 80S  South  Matkews  Avenue,  U. 
Mrs.   may   EMORY   BRENEWAN,   Instructor   in   Sight  Singing. 
808  South  Mathews  Avenue,  U. 
JEREMIAH  GEORGE  MOSIER,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Soil  Physics. 
907  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 
JAMES  FRANKLIN  KABLE,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  General  Engi- 
neering Drawing.  poj  West  Illinois  Street,  V. 
FRED  RANDALL  CRANE,  8.S.,  Instructor  in  Farm  Mechanics. 
1005  South  Wright  Street,  C. 
WILLIAM  MAURICE  DEHN,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
1005  South  Wright  Street,  C. 
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CHARLES  WESLEY  MALCOLM,  B.S.,  Inatructor  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering, jij  East  Green  Street,  C. 
JOHN  McBEATH  SNODGRASS,  B.S.,  Instnictor  in  Mechanical 
Engineering.                                304  West  University  Avenue,  U. 
ERNEST  BROWNING  FORBES,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Animal  Hus- 
bandry.                                     /j«9  West  SpringHeld  Avenue,  U. 
ARTHUR  JAMES  GLOVER,  B.A0R.,  Instructor  in  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry.                       *  Elgin,  Illinois. 
AMASA  DAY  COOK,  A.B..  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

706  West  Green  Street.  U. 
ROY  IRVIN  WEBBER,  B.S,,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

605  South  Wright  Street,  C. 
LAWRENCE  GILBERT  PARKER,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Civil  En- 
gineering. 57J  East  Green  Street,  C. 
FLOYD  ROWE  WATSON,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

gij  California  Avenue,  U. 
CHARLES  SPENCER  CRANDALL,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Horti- 
culture. 1/08  West  Oregon  Street,  U. 
GEORGE  FOSS  SCHWARTZ,  AB.,  M.B.,  Instructor  in  Violin 
and  Theory.  930  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 
FREDERICK  GATES  FOX,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric. 

Sai  SPring&eld  Avenue,  U. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  DENNIS,  A.M.,  LL.B..  Instructor  in  Law. 

1015  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 

EDWIN  GARDNER  GREENMAN,  B.S..  Instructor  in  Mechanical 

7s6  North  Randolph  Street,  C. 


LABORATORY  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANTS. 

ROBERT  WATT  STARK,  B.S.,  Chief  Assistant   in  Chemistry, 
on  State  Water  Survey.  5/0  West  Springfield  Avenue,  C. 

HARRY  CURTISS  MARBLE.  RE,  Assistant  in  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 30s  West  University  Avenue,  C. 
EMMA  REED  JUTTON,  B.LS.,  Reviser  in  Library  School. 

50/  Chalmers  Street,  C. 
WILLIAM  FREDERICK  SCHULZ,  EE.  Assistant  in  Physics. 

jod  South  Race  Street,  U. 
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HENRY  ALLAN  GLEASON.  B,S.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

603  East  John  Stnet,  C. 
CURT  AUGUST  SCHROEDER,  B5.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

1005  South  Wright  Street,  C. 
OTIS  ORION  STANLEY,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

S03  East  Chalmers  Street.  C. 
MINNIE   EARL   SEARS,  M.S.,   B.LS.,   AwisUnt   Cataloger  in 
Library.  iiz  East  Green  Street,  C. 

KATHERINE  CyDONOVAN  MANLEY,  Order  Qcrk. 

looi  West  Illinois  Street.  V. 
AGNES  MARY  COLE,  B.S.,  B.LS..  Reviser  in  Ubrary  Schwrf. 

toos  West  nUnoU  Street,  U. 
AMY  CONSTANCE  MOON,  B.L.S.,  Reviser  in  Library  School. 
lOOI  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 
HIRAM  BOARDMAN  CONIBEAR,  Assistant  Director  of  Physi- 
cal Training.  305  South  Wright  Street,  C. 
ALVIN  CASEY  BEAL,  B.S..  Assistant  in  Floriculture. 

S14  East  Daniel  Street,  C. 
TIMOTHY  MOJONNIER,  M.S.,  Assistant  Chemist  on  Food  In- 
vestigations, prf  West  Green  Street,  U. 
JENNIE  MARY  LATZER.  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

708  South  Fourth  Street,  C. 
DWIGHT  STOUT  DALBEY.  B.S..  Assistant  in  Agronomy. 

[O05  South  Wright  Street,  C. 
GEORGE  EWGLEY  ARNOLD,  Assistant  in  Physical  Training." 

401  South  Wright  Street,  C. 

HARRIET  EMMA  HOWE,  B.LS.,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Loan 

Desk.  Ji05  StoughtOH  Street,  U. 

ROBERT  CLAYTON  MATTHEWS,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  General 

Engineering  Drawing.  50J  East  Daniel  Street,  C. 

EDWIN  LINDSAY  POOR,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Geology. 

311  East  Healy  Street.  C. 
EDNA  LUCY  GOSS,  B.L.S.,  Assistant  in  Library  and  Library 
SchooL  917  California  Avenue,  U. 

ISABEL  ELIZA  JONES,  Assistant  in  Art  and  Design. 

30£  West  Church  Street,  C. 
ELRICK  WILUAMS,  A.B..  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

looi  West  Illinois  Street.  U. 
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SAMUEL  C  CLARK,  B.S.,  AssisUnt  in  Chemistry. 

1005  West  lUinois  Strett,  V. 
JOSEPHINE  RUTH  KORTEN,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistiy. 

iroiH  Cal^omia  Avenue,  U. 
JOHN  KENYON  BUSH,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

101  John  Strut,  C. 
PERKY  BARKER,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  on  State  Water  Survey. 
306  East  Grten  Street,  C. 
RALPH  HAWES  GAGE,  Assistant  in  Qvil  Engineering. 

30I  East  Gretn  Street,  C. 
ROBERT  EARL  RICHARDSON,  A.B.,  Fellow  in  Zoology. 

S06  South  Mathews  Avenue.  U. 
WILUAM  CROCKER,  A.B.,  Fellow  in  Botany. 

604  East  University  Avenue,  C. 
CHESTER  ELUS  HARRIS,  A.B.,  Fellow  in  Physiology. 

isri  West  Main  Street,  V. 
GEORGE  I  REEVES,  A.B.,  Fellow  in  Entomology. 

502  Daniel  Street,  C. 
JOHN  HALBERT  GALEENER,  Custodian  of  the  Law  library. 

1108  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 
CHARLES  VINCENT  BARRETT,  Custodian  of  the  Law  Library. 
313  East  University  Avenue  C. 
EDWIN  LYON  DRAPER.  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Military  Science. 

President's  House,   University   Campus,    U. 

JAMES  FRANKLIN  DUFFY,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  MiHUry  Science. 

703  South  Third  Street,  C. 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  OF  CHICAGO 

FACULTY 
ANDREW  SLOAN  DRAPER,  LL.D.,  President,  Urbana. 
WILUAM  EDWARD  QUINE,  M.D.,  Dean  and   Professor    of 
Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Columbus  Memorial  Building. 
DANIEL  ATKINSON  KING  STEELE,  M.D.,  Actuary  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Qinical  Surgery.  Coiumims  Memorial  Building. 
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OSCAR  A.  KING,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology,  Psychiatry,  and 
Clinical  Medidne.  70  Slate  Street. 

HENRY  PARKER  NEWMAN,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology and  Clinical  Gynecology.  lOo  Slate  Street. 

BAYARD  HOLMES,  B.S..  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Oini- 
cal  Surgery.  Columbtts  Memorial  BHiUing. 

G.  FRANK  LYDSTON,  M.D..  Professor  of  G«iito-Urinar>-  Sur- 
gery and  Venereal  Diseases.  100  State  Street. 

ROBERT  HALL  BABCOCK,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases 
of  the  Chest  and  Qinical  Medidne. 

CohtmbMt  Memorial  Building. 

JOHN  ERASMUS  HARPER,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ophthal- 
mology and  Clinical  Ophthalmology.  Moiome  Temple. 

JAMES  MADISON  GORE  CARTER,  A.M.,  ScD.,  Ph.D.,  M.D., 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Clinical  Medicine.  Waukegem,  III. 

WALTER  SHIELD  CHRISTOPHER,  M.D,  Professor  of  Pedi- 
atrics. soS  Dearborn  Street. 

HENRY  TURMAN  BYFORD,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology and  Ginical  Gynecology.  100  State  Sireel. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  PUSEY,  A.M..  M.D.,  Professor  of  Derma- 
tology and  Oinical  Dermatology,  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Venereal  Diseases.  6}  Randolph  Sireel. 

MOREAU  ROBERTS  BROWN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Laryngology, 
Rhinology,  and  Otology.  6$  Randolph  Street. 

THOMAS  ARCHIBALD  DAVIS,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

97P  Jackson  Boulevard. 

JOHN  ALPHONSO  WESENER,  Ph.C,  M.D..  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  Columbus  Memorial  Building. 

THOMAS  MELVILLE  HARDIE.  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clin- 
ical Laryngology,  Rhino1c^(yi  3nd  Otology. 

Venetian  Building. 

WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  EVANS.  M.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Pathology.  Columbus  Memorial  Building. 

FRANK  BRECKENRIDGE  EARLE,  M.D.,  Secretary.  Professor 
of  Obstetrics.  go3  West  Monroe  Street. 

HENRY  LELAND  TOLMAN,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. 915  Opera  House  Block. 
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FRANaS  ROBERTA   SHERWOOD,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Sur- 
geiy.  100  Stalt  Street. 

WILLIAM   THOMAS   ECKI^Y,    M.D.,    Professor  of   Aoatonor 
and  Director  of  Museum.  979  Jackson  Boulevard. 

ADOLPH  GEHRMANN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Bac- 
teriology. Columbus  Memorial  Building. 

ARTHUR  HENRY   BRUMBACK,   M.D..   Professor  of  Physical 
Diagnosis.  100  State  Street. 

WILLIAM    MclNTYRE    HARSHA,    A.B.,    M.D.,    Professor    of 
Operative  and  Oinical  Surgery. 

Columbus  Memorial  Building. 

MAURICE   LOUIS  GOODKIND,  M.D.,    Professor    of    CliniaJ 
Medicine.  2522  Michigan  Avenue. 

FRANK  ELDRIDGE   WYNEKOOP.   M.S.,   M.D.,    Professor  of 
Biology  and  Embryology.  1^3  West  Monroe  Street. 

CARL  BECK,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgical  Pathology. 

700  State  Street. 

LEE  HARRISON  METTLER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  of 
the  Nervous  System.  100  Stale  Street. 

CASEY  ALBERT  WOOD.  CM.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Oph- 
thalmology. 101  Adams  Street. 

GEORGE  PETER  DREYER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
74P  South  St.  Louis  Avenue. 

HARRIS  ELLETT  SANTEE,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy. r^4P  West  Madison  Street. 

DANIEL  NATHAN   EISENDRATH,  A.B..  M.D.,    Professor  of 
Clinical  Anatomy.  Columbus  Memorial  Building. 

JOHN  LINCOLN  PORTER,  M,D..  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Sur- 
gcry.  Columbus  Memorial   Building. 

JOHN  FISHER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis. 

489  Belden  Avenue. 

DON  LEE  SHAW,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Venetian  Building. 

ALBERT  JOHN  OCHSNER,  M.D„  Professor  of  Oinical  Surgery. 
JIO  Sedgwick  Street. 

ALEXANDER  HUGH  FERGUSON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Oinical 
Surgery.  100  State  Street. 
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FRED  CARL  ZAPFFE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Histology. 

214  South  Cett&al  Park  Avetme. 
WILLIAM   KILBOURN   JAQUES,    Ph.M.,   M.D.,   Professor  of 

Microscc^ical  and  Giemical  Diagnosis, 

4316  Greenwood  Avemit. 
ARTHUR  MILLS  CORWIN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Diag- 
nosis, im  West  Monroe  Street. 
L  BLAKE  BALDWIN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Dermatology. 
los  State  Street. 
BERTHA  VAN  HOOSEN.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecol- 
ogy. 100  Stale  Street. 
LUCY  WAITE,  A.M.,   M.D..    Professor  of  Qinical  (^ecology. 

ILrfra  Mural.  100  State  Street. 

EDWARD  FRANKLIN  WELLS,  M.D.,   Associate  Professor  of 

Medicine  and  Qinical  Medicine. 

Comer  471k  Street  and  Kenwood  Avenue. 
AUGUST  F.  LEMKE,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and 

Clinical  Medicine.  too  State  Street. 

JOSEPH  McINTYRE  PATTON,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 

Medione.  Venetian  Building. 

SANGER  BROWN,  M.D..  Associate  Professor  of  Neurology  and 

Psychiatry.  Retiance  Building. 

ANDREW  McDERMID,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Columbus  Memorial  Building. 

CHARLES    SPENCER   WILLIAMSON,    B.S..    M.D.,    Associate 

Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medicine. 

103  Slate  Street 

RACHELLE  S.  YARROS.  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Oinicai 

Obstetrics.  290  LaSallt  Avenue. 

BERNARD  FANTUS,  M.D„  Associate  Professor  of  Materia  Med- 

ica.  443  Marshfield  Avenue. 

WILLIAM  LINCOLN  BALLENGER,   M.D.,  Associate   Professor 

of  Laryngology,  Rhinology,  and  Otology.      Reliance  Building. 
CHARLES   CLAYTON  O'BYRNE,  M.D.,   Associate  Professor  of 

Pathology.  74?  West  Monroe  Street. 

JACOB  F.  BURKHOLDER,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physi- 

ogjr.  nw  Slalt  Street. 
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WILLIAM  L.  NOBLE,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Qinical  Oph- 
thalmology, Extra  Mural.  roo  StaU  Street, 

GEORGE  W.  NEWTON.  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Oinieal 
Gynecology,  Extra  Mural.  103  State  Street. 

RALPH  S.  MICHEL,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Qinical  Medi- 
cine, Extra  Mural.  6S9  North  Robey  Street. 

TWING  BROOKS  WIGGIN,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. 100  State  Street. 

EDWIN  GRAFFAM:  EARLE,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. 186  Belden  Avenue. 

CHARLES  DAVISON,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  o£  Qinical  Sur- 
gery. Columbus  Memorial  BuOding. 

STEPHEN  GANO   WEST,    M.D.,   Adjunct  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology. Columbus  Memorial  Building. 

EDWARD  HENRY  LEE,   M.D..  Adjunct  Professor  of  Qinical 
Surgery.  Reliance  Building. 

ARISTIDES  EDWIN  BALDWIN,  LLB.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Surgery  (Stomatology).    8s6  West  Adams  Street. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON  WALKER,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Pediatrics.  100  Lincoln  Park  Boulevard. 

WILLIAM  ELLIOTT  GAMBLE,  B.S.,  M.D..  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Qinical  Ophthalmology. 

Reliance  Building. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  WALKER.  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. ISS  East  Fifty-third  Street. 

ARTHUR  WILLIAM  STILUANS,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Microscopical  and  Chemical  Diagnosis.      6$  Randolph  Street. 

ANABEL  HOLMES,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Microscopical 
and  Chemical  Diagnosis.  100  State  Street. 

AIME  PAUL  HEINECK,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Surgery. 
S/i  South  Trumbull  Avenue. 

WILLIAM  FULLER,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Operative  Sur- 
gery. 4/01  Calumet  Avenue. 

CHANNING  WHITNEY  BARRETT,  M.D.,  Adjunct   Professor 
of  Clinical  Gynecology.  41;'  LaSalle  Avenue. 

EDWARD  FISCHKIN,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Qinical  Der- 
matology, zoo  State  Street. 
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EDWARD  H.  OCHSNER,  M.D.,  Adjunct   Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery.  7/0  SedgtoUk  Street. 

EDWARD    M.    BROWN,    M.D.,    Adjunct  Professor  of    Oinical 
Surgery.  ^54  Aihktnd  Boulevard. 

CHARLES  S.  WOODS,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
4sg  South  Hermitage  Avenue. 

WILUAM    EDWARD    COATES,    M.D.,    Adjunct    Professor  of 
Pathology.  ^.?J/  IVesf  Congress  Street. 

FREDERICK  C  HARRIS.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Microscopical 
and   Chemical   Diagnosis   and   Demonstrator   of   Pathology. 

Cook  County  HospitaL 

LOUIS  GITHENS  WITHERSPOON,   B.S.,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery,  loos  Wat  Madison  Street. 

ARTHUR  E.  PRICE.  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

x6  South  Halsled  Street. 

PATRICK  HENRY  CONLEY,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery. 4J7  Grand  Avenue. 

JEAN  MOTHAM  COOKE,  M.D.,  Adjiract  Professor  of  Micro- 
scopical and  Chemical  Diagnosis.  726  West  Adamt  Street. 

FRANKLIN  SNOW  CHENEY,  A.M.,  M.D.,  AssisUnt  Professor 
of  Clinical  Pediatrics.  P7  North  Kedsie  Avenue. 

EDWARD  LOUIS  HEINTZ,  Ph.G..  M.D..  Assistant  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica.  6z6  West  Chicago  Avenue. 

FREDERICK  BAUMANN,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Hygiene  and  Bacteriology,  703  Jackson  Boulevard. 

FREDERICK  TICE,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Chest.  1044  West  Monroe  Street. 

CLARENCE  BRUCE  KING,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Neu- 
rology. gS7  Jackson  Boulevard. 

HENRY  HARTUNG,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 

5p6  SheMeld  Avenue. 

CHARLES   NELSON   BALLARD,   M.D.,   Assistant   Professor  of 
Oinical  Gynccolc^y.  143  South  Leavilt  Street. 

IRA  WYNEKOOP,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

1503  Addison  Avenue. 

CORRINNE  BUFORD  ECKLEY,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

9^  Jackson  BotUtvard. 
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GEOFFREY  JOSEPH  FLEMING.  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Materia 

Uedica.  426  South  IValler  Avenue. 

ADDISON  CAREY  PAGE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

RICHARD  HUNT  BROWN,  M,D.,  Instructor  in  Laryngoli^y  and 

Rhinolc^y.  70  Stale  Street. 

JAMES    MOREAU    BROWN.    M.D.,    Instructor    in   Laryngology 

and  Rhinology.  yetietian  Building. 

WALLACE   McMURRAY    BURROUGHS,   M.D.,    Instructor    in 

Neurolc^y.  883  West  North  Avenue. 

CLYDE  DALE   PENCE,  M.D.,    Instructor  in  Laryngology   and^ 

Rhinology.  Venetiatt   Building. 

THEODORE  SACHS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

47S  Ashland  Boulevard. 
KASIMIR  ZURAWSKI.  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 

4800  Loomis  Street. 
WALDEMAR  EBERHARDT,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases 
of  the  Chest.  436  Ashland  Boulevard. 

GEORGE  F.  SURER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

100  State  Street. 
FRANCIS  M.  ALLEN,  M.D„  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

100  Stale  Street. 
VANDY  FRANK  MASILKO,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

si64  IVtii  Twelfth  Street. 
ROBERT  ARNOT  SEMPILL,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

41S  South  California  Avenue. 
LUDWIG  SIMON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics. 
103  State  State. 
JAMES  MICHAEL  LANG,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecolosy. 

658  West  Polk  Street. 
FRED  W.  E  HENKEL,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

$24  Ashland  Boulevard. 
MATHIAS  JOSEPH  SEIFERT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

171  Eugene  Street. 
WILUAM  DAVID  McDOWELL,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
Comer  Polk  Street  and  Ogden  Avenue. 
JOHN  WEATHERSON.  M.D..  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

103  State  Street. 
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JOSEPHINE  YOUNG,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Qmical  Gynecology. 

71  Park  Avenut. 
MARY  G.  McEWEN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynecology. 

I7JS  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanilon. 
D.  WILUARD  CRAIG,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Oinical  Medicine. 

93  S^tl  Street. 
WILLIAM  G.  ALLEN,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Oinical  Medicine. 

Iff/  Roscoe  Siretl. 
WILUAM  RUBOVITS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  CUnical  Surgery. 

46x6  Indiana  Avenue. 
ALLEN  EDGAR  STEWART,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Qinical  Pedi- 
atrics. 211  West  Van  Buren  Street. 
JOHN  NAGLE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Demiatology. 

333  South  Western  Avenue. 
SHERMAN  H.  CHAMPLIN,  M.D,  Instructor  in  Surgery 

114  Oakley  lAvenue. 
JOHN  B.  HENCH,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine.  Hinsdale. 

HENRY  J.  BRUGGE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

JPP7  West  Polk  Street. 
ULYSSES  GRANT  WINDELL,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

309  Park  Avenue. 
RACHEL  HICKEY  CARR,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

^^4  Bast  Fifty-Srst  Street. 
ANNIE  R.  LAPHAM.  M,D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

Comer  Forty-third  Street  and  Langley  Avenue. 
ULYSSES  GRANT  DARUNG.  M.D..  Instructor  in  Clinioa  Gyne- 
cology. 464  Warren  Avenue. 
JOHN  RALPH  BALLINGER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neurology. 

680  West  Division  Street. 
SPENCER  SAMUEL  FULLER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neurology. 
1044  Monroe  Street. 
HENRIETTA  GOULD,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Oinical  Laryngology. 
266  South  Lincoln  Street. 
J.  BROWN  LORING,  M.R.CS.,  CM.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Oinical 
Ophthalmology.  238  Park  Avenue. 

EPHRAIM  KIRKPATRICK  FINLAY,  M.D.,  Instnictor  in  Clin- 
ical Ophthalmology.  SSSS  Cornell  Avenue. 


FACULTY    or   COLLEGE    OF 

FRANK  A.  FHILUPS,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Qinical  Opbtbalmol- 
ogy.  1660  Fulton  Street. 

EMANUEL  F.  SNYDACKER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Oph- 
thalmology. 1350  Hollywood  Avenue. 
LOIS  UNDSAY  WYNEKOOP,  M,D.,  Assistant  in  Biology. 

1563  West  Monro*  Street 
CHARLES  ROEHR,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

Ssi  West  Division  Street. 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
MEDIQNE 
ADELBERT  HENRY  PECK,  M.D.,  D.D.S.  Profeasor  of  Materia 
Medica,  Special  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics. 

Stewart  Building. 
DAVID  MAHLON   CATTELL,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of   Operative 
Dentistry  and  Operative  Technics.  ReUance  Building. 

BERNARD  JOHN  CIGRAND,  M.S.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Pros- 
thetic Dentistry,  Technics,  and  History. 

Comer  North  Avenue  and  Robey  Street. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  COOK,  D.D.Si,  Professor  of  Bacteri- 
ology and  General  Pathology. 

Forty-seventh  Street  and  Kenwood  Avenue. 
FRANCES  ROBERTA  SHERWOOD,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Oral 
Surgery.  100  Stale  Street. 

JAMES    NELSON    McDOWELL,    D.D.S.,    Professor    of   Ortho- 
dontia. Reliance  Building. 
WILLIAM  THOMAS  ECKLEY,   M.D.,  Professor  of   Anatomy. 
979  Jackson  Boulevard. 
JACOB  F.  BURKHOLDER,  M.D..  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Reliance  Building. 
FRED  CARL  ZAPFFE,  M.D.,    Professor  of   Dental  Histology. 

9^5  Warren  Avenue. 
J.  NEWTON  ROE,  M  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Valparaiso,  Ind. 

SETH  EUGENE  MEEK,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 

Anatomy.  dp5  Fifty-seventh  Street. 

OSCAR  A.  KING,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology,     ro  State  Street. 
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ELMER  DeWITT  BROTHERS,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Professor  oi  Denu! 
Jurisprudence.  New  York  Life  BuiUimg. 

JOSEPH    McINTYRE    PATTON,    M.D.,    Professor   of   General 
Anesthesia  and  Physical  Diagnosis. 

£37  South  Hoyne  lAvenue. 
GEORGE  WALTER  DITTMAR,  D.D.S.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Operative  Technics  and  Superintendent  of  Infirmary. 

Si}  West  Harrison  Street. 

SCHOOL   OF   PHARMACY 

[465-467  Suie  Street,  Chicago.] 

FACULTY 

ANDREW  SLOAN  DRAPER,  LL.D.,  President.  Urbima. 

FREDERICK    MARION    GOODMAN,    Ph.G.,    Deaw    oif    the 

Faculty,  Professor  of  Materia  Medics  and  Botany. 

46s  Slate  Street. 
CARL  SVANTE  NICANOR  HALLBERG,  Ph.G.,  Professor  of 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Pharmacy.  ^5*  Dearborn  Street. 

WILLIAM  AUGUST  PUCKNER  Ph.G.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
75  Weils  Street. 
WILLIAM    BAKER  DAY,   Ph.G..   Secretary  op  the  Faculty, 
Professor  of  Histological  Botany.  465  State  Street. 

HENRY  HORACE  ROGERS,  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Physi- 
ology. Kankakee. 
EDMUND  NORRIS  GATHERCOAL,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Phar- 
macognosy. Wilmelte. 
WALTER  SCHMITT.  Assi.^tant  in  Chemistry.  465  State  Street. 
CLYDE  MASON  SNOW,  Ph.G.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacy. 

465  Stale  Street. 

PREPARATORY    SCHOOL 

INSTRUCTORS 
FRANK  HAMSHER,  A.B.,  PwNapAL. 

9^4  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 

BERTHA  MARION   PILLSBURY.  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

506  West  Elm  Street,  U. 
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JOHN  EZRA  MILLER,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

JOJJ^  IVesI  Itlinou  Street,  U. 
ERNEST  BARNES  LYTLE,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

9i4  West  Itlinou  Street,  U. 
MARGARET  ANNIE  SCOTT,  Instructor  in  French  and  German. 
tool  West  California  Avenue,  U. 
WALTER  CHARLES  LINDLEY,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric. 

SOQ  East  John  Street,  C. 
CLINE  FLEMMING  DAVIDSON,    B.S.,    Instructor  in    Physics 
and  Mathematics.  S07  South  Wright  Street,  C. 

JOHN  THOMAS  JOHNSON,  Instructor  in  Science. 

918  West  Green  Street,  U. 

STATE    LABORATORY    OF    NATURAL 
HISTORY 

LABORATORY  STAFF 
Professor  STEPHEN  ALFRED  FORBES,  Ph.D.,  Director 

j«jp  West  Spring/tell!  Avenue,  U. 
CHARLES  ARTHUR  HART,  Systematic  Entomologist 

p^j   West  Green  Street,  U. 
MARY  JANE  SNYDER,  Secretary.  504  East  Daniel  Street,  C. 

•HENRY  CLINTON  FORBES,  Librarian  and  Business  Agent, 

91S  West  lUinois  Street,  U. 
CHARLOTTE  MARIE  PINKERTON,  Artist. 

1310  Springfield  Avenue,  U. 
ALBERT  JEFFERSON  WOOLMAN,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Ichthy- 
o1(^y.  70^  West  Oregon  Street,  U. 

EDWARD  SHARP  GAIGE  TITUS,  M.S.,  Field  Entomologist. 

304'/,  West  Illinois  Street,  U. 
MARY  HARRIET  KITTREDGE,  B.L.S.,  Assistant  Librarian. 

402  John  Street,  C. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

STATION  STAFF 

Professor  EUGENE  DAVENPORT,  M.Aol,  Director. 
Experiment  Station  Farm,  U. 
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PsoPESSOB  THOMAS  JONATHAN  BURRIU^  Ph.D.,   Botuist. 
1007  Well  Grreti  Street,  U. 
Propusok    CYRIL    GEORGE    HOPKINS.    Ph.D.,    Specialiit    in 
Agronomy  and  in  charge  of  Chemical  Laboratory. 

7007  South  Wright  Street.  C. 

PutFEssoa    STEPHEN    ALFRED    FORBES,    Ph.D.,    Consulting 

Entomologist.  1x9  West  Spring/ieU  Avenve,  U. 

PaonaaOK  DONALD  McINTOSH.  V.S.,  Consulting  Veterinarian. 

577  iVest  Park  Street,  C. 

PuwusoK  HERBERT  WINDSOR  MUMFORD,  B.S.,    Chief  in 

Animal  Husbandry.  608  South  Mathews  Avenite,  U, 

Ptovbssor  JOSEPH  CULLEN  BLAIR,  Chief  in  Horticulture. 

810  West  Oregon  Street,  U. 
Assistant  Pkfessor  WILBEB  JOHN  ERASER,  B.S.,  Specialist 
in  Dairy  Husbandry.  1003  South  Wright  Street,  C. 

LOUIE  HENRIE  SMITH,  M.S.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

^  John  Street,  C. 
ARCHIBALD  DIXON  SHAMEL,  B.S.,  Chief  Assistant  in  Farm 

Crops.     (On  leave.) 

JOHN  WILLIAM  LLOYD,  B.S.A.,  Chief  Assistant  in  Hortical- 

ture.  1005  South  Wright  Street,  C. 

ARTHUR  JAMES  GLOVER,  B.Acb.,  Chief  Assistant  in  Dairy 

Husbandry.  Elpii. 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  HOTTES,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Botany. 

/JorJ^  California  Avenue,  U. 

JEREMIAH  GEORGE  MOSIER,  B.S.,   Chief  Assistant  in  Soil 

Physics.  907  West  IIUmoU  Street,  V. 

EDWARD  MURRAY  EAST,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

7005  South  Wright  Street,  C. 
JAMES  HARVEY  PETTIT,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

916  West  CaUfomia  Avenue,  U. 
CATHERINE  McCALLUM  McINTYRE.  Secretary. 

^10  East  Green  Street,  C. 

ERNEST    BROWNING    FORBES,    B.S.,    Assistant    in    Animal 

Husbandry.  1209   West  SpringAeld  Avenue,   V. 

CHARLES    SPENCER  CRANDALL,    M.S.,   Chief    Assistant  in 

Pomology.  ijoS  West  Oregon  Street,  U. 

WILLIAM  FRANKLIN   PATE,   B.S.,      Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

511  East  Green  Street,  C. 

ARTHUR  WARREN  BRYANT,  Assistant  in  Horticolture. 
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LOCATION 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  situated  in  Champaign 
County,  in  the  eastern  central  part  of  the  state,  between  the 
cities  of  Urbana  and  Cbantpaiga,  and  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  former.  It  is  ODe  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
miles  south  of  Chicago,  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and 
the  Wabash,  railroads.  The  country  around  is  a  rich  and 
prosperous  agricultural  region.  The  cities  of  Urbana  and 
Champaign  have,  together,  a  population  of  about  15,000. 

HISTORY 

In  1862  the  nation^  government  donated  to  each  state 
in  the  Union  public  land  scrip  in  quantity  equal  to  30,000 
acres  for  each  senator  and  representative  in  congress,  "for 
the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one 
college,  whose  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  induding  military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  *  *  *  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

On  account  of  this  grant  the  state  pays  the  University, 
semi-annually,  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  about 
$610,000,  and  deferred  payments  on  land  contracts  amount, 
approximately,  to  $35,000, 

To  secure  the  location  of  the  University  several  counties 
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entered  into  coinipetition  t^  proposing  to  dmate  to  its  use 
specified  sums  of  money,  or  their  equivalent.  Champaign 
County  offered  a  large  brick  building  in  the  suburbs  of 
Urbana,  erected  for  a  seminary  and  nearly  completed,  about 
i,ooo  acres  of  land,  and  $100,000  in  county  bonds.  To  this 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  added  $50,000  in  freight.  The 
General  Assembly  accepted  this  offer  May  8,  1867. 

The  state  has  from  time  to  time  appropriated  various 
sums  for  permanent  improveinents,  as  well  as  for  main- 
tenance. The  present  value  of  the  entire  pn^>erty  and  assets 
is  estimated  at  $2,600,000. 

The  institution  was  incorporated  February  a8,  1867, 
under  the  name  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  ctMistituted 
of  the  Governor,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as 
ex-oificio  members,  and  twenty-eig^t  citizens  appointed  by 
tfie  Governor.  The  chief  executive  officer  was  called 
Regent,  and  was  made  an  ex-afRcio  member  of  the  Board 
and  presiding  officer  both  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of 
the  Faculty. 

In  1873  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  reorganized,  the 
number  of  ai^x>inted  members  being  reduced  to  lune  and 
of  ex-oMcio  members  to  two — the  Governor  and  the  Frew- 
dent  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  1887  a  law  was 
passed  making  membership  elective,  at  a  general  state  elec- 
tion, and  restoring  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion as  an  ex-ofEcio  member.  There  are,  therefore,  now 
three  ex-oiHcio  and  nine  elective  members.  Since  1873  the 
President  of  the  Board  has  been  chosen  by  the  members 
from  among  their  own  number  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

The  University  was  opened  to  students  March  2,  1868. 
The  number  of  students  enrolled  at  this  time  was  about 
fifty,  and  the  Faculty  consisted  of  the  R^^ent  and  three 
professors.  During  the  first  term  another  instructor  was 
added,  and  the  number  of  students  increased  to  77 — all 
young  men. 
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During  the  first  term  instruction  was  given  in  algebra, 
geometry,  physics,  history,  rhetoric,  and  Latin.  Work  on 
the  farm  and  gardens,  or  about  the  buildings,  was  at  first 
compulsory  for  all  students.  In  March  of  the  next  year, 
however,  compulsory  labor  was  discontinued,  save  when  it 
was  made  to  serve  as  a  part  of  class  instruction.  A  chemical 
laboratory  was  fitted  up  during  the  autumn  of  1868.  Botan- 
ical laboratory  work  began  the  following  year.  In  January, 
1870,  a  mechanical  shop  was  fitted  up  with  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, and  here  was  begun  the  first  shop  instruction  given 
in  any  American  university.  During  the  summer  of  1871 
the  Wood  Shops  and  Testing  Laboratory,  burned  June  9, 
1900,  was  erected  and  equipped  for  students'  shop  work 
in  both  wood  and  iron. 

By  vote,  March  9,  1870,  the  Trustees  admitted  wtMnen 
as  students.  During  the  year  1870-71  twenty-four  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege.  Since  that  time  they  have  con- 
stituted from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of 
students. 

According  to  the  original  state  law,  the  usual  diplomas 
and  degrees  could  not  be  granted  by  the  University,  but 
certificates  showing  the  studies  pursued  and  the  attain- 
ments in  each  were  given  instead.  The  certificates  proved 
unsatisfactory  to  the  holders,  and  in  1877  the  legislature 
gave  the  University  authority  to  confer  degrees  and  issue 
diplomas. 

In  1885  the  legislature  changed  the  name  of  the  institu- 
tion to  the  "University  of  Illinois."  It  aiso  passed  a  bill 
transferring  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  from 
the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  to  the  University  of 
Illinois.  This  laboratory  was  created  by  law  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  natural  history  survey  of  the  state,  the  results 
of  which  should  be  published  in  a  series  of  bulletins  and 
reports,  and  tor  the  allied  purpose  of  furnishing  specimens 
illustrative  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  state  to  the  public 
schools  and  to  the  state  museum.  For  these  purposes  direct 
appropriations  are  made   by    the   legislature  iron  session 
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to  session.  A  large  amount  of  material  has  been  collected, 
and  extended  publications  have  been  made  in  both  the  forms 
above  mentioned. 

By  an  act  approved  March  2,  1887,  the  national  gov- 
ernment appropriated  $15,000  per  annum  to  each  state  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining,  in  connection 
with  the  colleges  founded  upon  the  congressional  act  of 
1862,  agricultural  experiment  stations,  "to  aid  in  acquiring 
and  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful 
and  practical  information  on  subjects  connected  with  agri- 
culture, and  to  promote  scientific  investigation  and  experi- 
ment respecting  the  principles  and  applicaticMis  of  agricul- 
tural science."  Under  this  provision  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  for  Illinois  was  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  and  a  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity farm,  with  buildings,  was  assigned  for  its  use.  At  least 
one  bulletin  of  results  is  published  every  three  mcMiths,  and 
the  copies  are  gratuitously  distributed  over  the  state.  Edi- 
tions of  24,000  copies  are  now  issued. 

In  1890  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  made  further 
appropriations  for  the  endowment  of  the  institutions  founded 
under  the  act  of  1862.  Under  this  enactment  each  such  col- 
lege or  university  received  the  first  year  $15,000,  the  second 
$16,000,  and  thereafter  was  to  receive  $1,000  per  annum 
additional  to  the  amount  of  the  preceding  year,  until  the 
amount  reached  $25,000,  which  sum  was  to  be  paid  yearly 
thereafter. 

May  I,  1896,  the  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  founded 
in  1859,  became  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.    Its  rooms  are  at  465  State  Street,  Chicago. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity held  December  8,  1896,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  University,  the  Trustees  voted  to  .take 
steps  for  the  organizati(xi  of  a  law  school.  Appropriations 
were  made  for  salaries,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  for 
incidental  expenses.  Pursuant  to  this  acticai  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  School  of  Law  was  organized,  and  opened 
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September  13,  1897.  The  course  of  study  covered  two  years, 
in  conformity  with  the  existing  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  bar  of  Illinois.  In  the  following  November,  how- 
ever, the  supreme  court  of  the  state  announced  rules  relat- 
ing to  examinations  for  admission  to  the  bar  which  made 
three  years  of  study  necessary,  and  the  course  of  study  in 
the  Law  School  was  immediately  rearranged  on  that  basis. 
On  February  9,  1900,  the  name  of  the  Sdiool  of  Law  was 
changed,  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  College  of 
Law. 

Negotiations  looking  to  the  affiliation  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  Chicago,  with  the  University, 
which  had  been  going  on  for  several  years,  were  concluded 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  action  taken  upon  propositions 
submitted  by  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to 
the  Board  at  its  meeting  of  March  9,  1897.  According  to 
the  agreement  made,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons became  on  April  21,  1897,  the  College  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  The  College  is  located  at  813 
West  Harrison  Street,  Chicago, 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  April  22, 
1897,  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of  a  librarian  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Board  and  referred  to  a  committee.  This 
action  of  the  Board  was  taken  with'  a  view  of  bringing  to 
the  University  the  Schorl  of  Library  Economy,  which  had 
been  established  in  1893  at  the  Armour  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolt^y,  in  Chicago,  and  of  securing  the  Director  of  that 
school  for  librarian  of  the  University  library.  These  plans 
were  carried  out  and  the  State  Library  School  was  (^>ened 
at  the  University  in  September,  1897. 

Pursuant  to  action  taken  l^  the  Board  of  Trustees 
March  12,  1901,  a  Schod  of  Dentistry  was  organized  as  a 
department  of  the  College  of  Medicine.  The  school  was 
opened  October  3,  1901. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

The  land  occupied  by  the  University  and  its  seveial 
departments  embraces  about  2IO  acres. 

Thf  Chemical  Laboratory  is  a  three-story  building,  the 
ground  plan  of  which  is  shaped  Uke  the  letter  R  The 
extreme  dimensions  are  230  feet  along  the  front  and  116 
feet  along  the  wings.  The  middle  rear  wing  contains  the 
lecture  amphitheater,  which  will  seat  350.  The  end  wings 
contain  the  large  general  laboratories.  The  central  part 
of  the  building  is  occupied  by  offices,  museum,  class  and 
seminary  rooms,  supply  rooms,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  spe- 
cial rooms  for  research  work.  There  is  a  well-lighted  base- 
ment, which  contains  the  heating  and  ventilating  plant,  and 
rooms  for  assaying  and  metallurgy. 

Engineering  Hall  has  a  frontage  of  200  feet,  a  depth  of 
76  feet  on  the  wings,  and  138  feet  in  the  center.  The  first 
story  contains  the  laboratories  of  the  department  of  physics, 
the  drafting  seminary,  and  one  of  the  recitation  rooms  of  the 
department  of  electrical  engineering,  and  the  masMiry  lab- 
oratories and  instrument  rooms  of  the  department  of  civil 
engineering.  The  second  story  contains  the  lecture  room 
and  the  preparaticm  rooms  of  the  department  of  physics,  the 
recitation  and  drawing  rooms,  cabinets,  and  studies  of  the 
departments  of  civil  and  municipal  en^neering,  and  the 
main  office  of  the  department  of  electrical  engineering.  The 
third  story  cMitains  the  elementary  laboratory  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physics,  the  drawing  rooms,  lecture  rooms,  cabinets, 
and  studies  of  the  mechanical  departments,  as  well  as  the 
library,  the  office,  and  the  faculty  parlor.  The  fourth  story 
is  devoted  to  the  department  of  architecture,  and  contains 
drawing  and  lecture  rooms,  cabinets,  a  photograph  studio, 
and  a  blue-print  laboratory. 

The  Wood  Shop  is  a  brick  buildii^  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  one  portion  being  about  200  by  46  feet,  one  storj 
high,  while  the  other  part  is  52  by  80  feet  and  two  stories 
high.    This  shop  contains  die  bench  rt>om,  ladle  room,  ma- 
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chine  room,  lecture  room,  exhibiticsi  room,  tool  room,  c^ce, 
and  room  for  lattem  storage  and  repair  work. 

The  Metal  Shops  is  a  one-story  brick  building,  50  by  250 
feet.  It  contains  a  lecture  room,  two  office  rooms,  a  machine 
shop,  a  foundry,  and  a  forge  shop.  The  machine  shop  is 
48  by  140  feet.  Power  is  supplied  by  a  20  H.  P.  electric 
motor.  A  three-ton  traveling  crane  of  12  foot  span  covers 
the  center  of  the  floor  for  the  entire  length,  extending  over 
a  covered  driveway  between  the  machine  shop  and  foundry. 

The  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory 
is  a  brick  building,  two  stories  high,  100  feet  long, 
and  50  feet  wide,  with  a  one-story  wing  90  feet  long  and 
50  feet  wide.  There  is  a  basement  under  the  main  part, 
containing  some  special  testing  rooms,  store  rooms,  and  the 
toilet  and  wash  rooms. 

The  Laboratory  of  Applied  Mechanics  is  a  brick  build- 
ing. The  materials  testing  laboratory  occupies  the  front, 
45  by  65  feet,  while  the  rear  wing,  45  by  106  feet,  contains 
Uie  hydraulic  laboratory. 

The  Central  Heating  Station  is  a  brick  building,  55  by 
120  feet.  It  contains  the  apparatus  used  for  heating  the 
buildings  on  the  campus.  An  annex  contains  the  pump  room 
and  the  stock  room.  The  pipes  of  the  heating  system  and 
the  wires  for  power  and  light  are  carried  from  the  Central 
Heating  Station  to  the  several  buildings  through  brick 
tunnels  6J  feet  high  by  6  feet  wide.  The  length  of  tunnel 
thus  far  ccmstructed  is  i^oo  feet. 

The  Pumping  Station  of  the  University  water-works  is 
a  brick  building,  38  by  73  feet,  ccmnected  with  the  Central 
Heatii^  Plant.  Two  8-inch  wells  145  feet  deep  supply  the 
University  with  wholesome  water.  A  masonry  reservmr 
provides  for  a  fire  reserve  supply.  The  pumps,  tanks,  and 
connections  are  arranged  to  give  opportunities  for  experi- 
mental work  and  also  to  vary  the  working  conditions  in 
the  adjacent  hydraulic  laboratory. 

The  Armory,  100  by  150  feet  in  one  grand  hall,  gives 
ample  space  for  company  and  batallion  maneuvers  and  for 
large  audiences  upon  special  occasitms. 
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Natural  History  Hall  is  134  by  94  feet,  with  basement, 
two  main  stories,  and  an  attic.  It  is  occupied  by  the  depart- 
ments of  botany,  zoology,  physiolt^y,  mineralc^y,  and 
geology,  for  each  of  which  there  are  laboratories,  lecture 
rooms,  and  offices,  and  contains  the  office  and  equipments 
of  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History.  There  are  six 
laboratory  rooms  on  each  of  the  main  floors — sufficient  alto- 
gether to  accommodate  200  students,  besides  offering  abun- 
dant facilities  for  the  private  work  of  the  instructors. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  is  in  the  form  of  the  let- 
ter T,  the  stem  of  which  extends  toward  the  south.  The 
equatorial  room,  surmounted  by  the  dome,  is  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  stem  and  bar  of  the  T.  Besides  the  equatorial 
roc»n  the  Observatory  contains  four  transit  rooms,  a  clock 
room,  a  recitation  room,  a  study,  and  dark  rooms  for  pho- 
tographic purposes. 

University  Hall  occupies  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle, 
measuring  214  feet  in  front  and  122  feet  upon  the  wings. 
It  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  class  rooms. 

The  Library  Building  is  167  by  113  feet,  with  a  tower 
132  feet  high.  The  main  floor  contains  the  reference  room, 
the  reading  room,  the  conversation  room,  the  Fifth  Year 
Library  Sdiooi  room,  and  the  delivery  room,  which  opens 
into  the  second  story  of  the  book-stack.  The  second  floor 
ccmtains  the  Fourth  Year  Library  School  room,  seminary 
rooms,  the  Bolter  collection  of  insects,  and  the  administra- 
tive offices  o^  the  University.  The  basement  contains  well- 
lighted  rooms,  which  are  at  present  used  for  various  pur- 
poses. The  bocJc-stack  is  a  rear  wing  to  the  building,  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  it  by  a  fireproof  wall.  The  stack 
will  eventually  contain  five  stories,  and  will  accommodate 
150,000  volumes.  At  present  but  three  stories  are  fitted 
with  shelving. 

The  Agricultural  Building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $150,000, 
consists  of  four  separate  structures,  built  around  an  open 
court  and  connected  by  corridors.  The  main  building  is 
248  feet  long,  from  50  to  100  feet  in  depth,  and  three  stories 
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high,  and  contains  offices,  class  rooms,  and  laboratories 
for  the  departments  of  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  dairy 
husbandry,  horticulture,  and  veterinary  science;  offices  of 
the  State  Entomolc^st ;  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station;  commodious  administration  rooms;  an 
assembly  room  with  a  seating  capacity  of  500,  and  on  each 
fkmr  a  fireproof  vault  for  records.  The  other  three  build- 
ings are  each  45  by  1 16  feet  and  two  stories  high ;  one  is 
for  dairy  manufactures,  one  for  farm  machinery,  and  one 
for  veterinary  science  and  stock  judging.  These  buildings 
are  of  stone  and  brick,  roofed  with  slate,  and  contain,  all 
told,  113  rooms  and  a  total  floor  space  of  nearly  two  acres. 
An  adjacent  glass  structure  serves  the  departments  of 
agronomy  and  horticulture.  There  are,  in  addition  to  these 
buildings,  a  veterinary  hall,  three  dwellings,  three  lai^e 
bams,  and  a  greenhouse. 

The  Men's  Gymnasium  is  a  new  three-story  building  of 
stone  and  pressed  brick,  100  by  150  feet.  On  the  first  floor 
there  is  a  swimming  pool,  lined  with  white  enamel  bricks, 
26  feet  wide,  75  feet  long,  and  8  feet  deep  at  the  lower  end. 
This  floor  contains,  also,  the  general  locker  room,  which 
is  fitted  up  with  all-metal  lockers,  and  with  shower,  tub, 
and  steam  baths ;  rooms  for  the  University  athletic  teams ; 
a  room  for  visiting  teams ;  a  special  dressing  room  for  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty ;  and  offices  for  the  physical  director  and 
athletic  instructors.  The  entire  second  floor  is  one  large 
room,  which  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  modem  appliances  for 
gymnastic  exercise.  The  third  floor  contains  an  elevated 
running  track,  15  laps  to  the  mile,  which  is  properly  banked 
on  the  tunjs  to  secure  the  greatest  speed  and  comfort  in 
running. 

The  Women's  Gymnasium  occupies  very  attractive  quar- 
ters in  the  Laboratory  of  Applied  Mechanics,  and  is  well 
equipped.  The  pastime  grounds,  on  the  South  Campus,  in 
use  through  the  year  when  the  weather  permits,  have  a  six- 
teen-lap  running  track,  eight  tennis  courts,  two  basket  ball 
fields,  and  space  for  handball,  hurdling,  and  other  desirable 
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amusements.  Under  suitable  restrictions,  at  certain  hours, 
the  gymnasium  is  open  for  exercise  to  those  who  are  not 
enrolled  in  the  classes. 

LABORATORIES 
SCIENCE  LABORATORIES 

The  batanicai  geological,  physiological,  and  zoological 
laboratories  are  in  Natural  History  Hall. 

The  chemical  laboratory  occupies  the  building  of  the 
same  name,  already  described. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  in  Engineering  Hall.  It  is 
provided  with  piers,  a  constant  temperature  room,  and  other 
conveniences  for  measurement  work. 

The  psychological  laboratory,  in  University  Hall,  is  well 
provided  with  apparatus  of  many  different  kinds  for  use  in 
experimental  study,  research,  and  instruction. 

ENGINEERING  LABORATORIES 

The  cement  laboratory  of  the  department  of  civil  engi- 
neering occupies  rooms  in  Engineering  Hall. 

The  electrical  engineering  laboratory  occupies  space  on 
three  iloors  of  the  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 
Laboratory. 

The  mechanical  engineering  laboratory  occupies  the  rear 
wing  of  the  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Ei^ineering  Labora- 
tory. 

The  hydraulic  laboratory  and  the  materials  testing  labo- 
ratory occupy  the  Laboratory  of  Applied  Mechanics. 

SPECIAL  LABORATORIES   FOR   RESEARCH 

The  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  student  laboratory  for  the  study  of  fertility 
are  situated  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Agricultural  Building, 
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as  are  also  the  physical  and  bacteriological  laboratories  for 
the  examination  of  soils. 

The  materials  and  hydraulic  laboratories  occupy  tihe  new 
Laboratory  of  Applied  Mechanics. 

The  laboratory  rooms  of  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural 
History  are  in  Natural  History  Hall. 

A  Biological  Station,  equipped  for  field  and  experimental 
work  in  aquatic  biology,  is  maintained  on  the  Illinois  River 
by  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History.  It  has  its 
separate  staff,  but  is  open  to  students  of  the  University  at 
all  times,  on  application,  and  during  the  summer  months  to 
special  students  not  connected  with  the  University, 

A  laboratory  for  sanitary  water  analysis  has  been 
equipped  with  all  necessary  appliances,  and  chemical  inves- 
tigation of  the  water  supplies  of  the  state  is  carried  on. 

COLLECTIONS 

AGRICULTURAL 

The  various  agricuhural  departments  maintain  collec- 
tions illustrative  of  their  work,  prominent  among  which 
are  those  showing  typical  specimens  of  standard  varieties 
of  com,  wax  models  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  an  extensive 
horticultural  herbarium,  specimens  of  many  breeds  of  live 
stock,  a  large  collection  of  farm  machinery,  and  exhibits 
of  negatives  and  samples  showii^  progress  of  certain  inves- 
tigations, as  with  fruit  and  with  com. 

BOTANICAL 

The  herbarium  contains  about  45,000  mounted  specimens 
of  plants.  The  flora  of  North  America  is  fairly  well  repre- 
sented, the  collection  of  species  of  flowering  plants  indig- 
enous to  Illinois  is  particularly  complete,  and  a  considerable 
collectitMi  of  foreign  species  has  been  made.  The  collections 
of  fungi  amount  to  28,000  named  specimens  and  include  a 
full  set  of  those  most  injurious  to  other  plants,  causing  rusts. 
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smuts,  moulds,  etc.  There  are  specimens  of  wood  from  aoo 
species  of  native  trees  and  shrubs,  which  well  illustrate  the 
varieties  of  native  wood. 

Plaster  casts  represent  fruits  of  many  of  the  leading 
varieties  as  well  as  interesting  specimens  of  raorphoI(^y, 
showing  peculiarities  of  growth,  effects  of  cross-fertiliza- 
tion, etc 

ENGINEERING 

The  following  departments  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing have  made  extensive  and  valuable  collections,  which  are 
placed  in  rooms  in  Engineering  Hall. 

ASOSiraOTUSE 

A  large  number  of  specimens  of  stone,  bricks,  terra 
cotta,  sanitary  fixtures,  casts  of  moldings  and  of  ornament 
have  been  accumulated,  tt^ether  with  some  excellent  speci- 
mens of  industrial  arts,  models  of  structures,  working  draw- 
ings of  important  buildings,  3,000  lantern  slides,  2O,00O 
plates  and  photographs,  and  an  excellent  working  library, 
CIVIL  EKaivzisnio 

The  civil  engineering  department  has  a  large  room  con- 
taining samples  of  iron,  steel,  wood,  brick,  and  stone; 
materials  for  roads  and  pavements;  models  of  arches  and 
trusses,  one  of  the  latter  being  full-sized  details  of  an  actual 
modem  railroad  bridge.  The  department  also  possesses  a 
very  large  collection  of  photographs  and  blue-print  work- 
ing drawings  of  bridges,  metal  skeleton  buildings,  masonry 
structures,  and  standard  railroad  construction. 

ELEOTBIOAL  EVaiHESKIHO 

The  department  has  a  collection  of  samples  illustrating 
standard  practice  in  the  industrial  applications  of  electricity. 
There  is  also  a  rapidly  growing  collection  of  lantern  slides, 
photographs,  blue-prints,  drawings,  pamphlets,  and  other 
enpneering  data. 
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MBOKUnOAL  XHSnnXBIHe 

This  department  has  among  other  things  a  partial  set 
of  Reuleaux  models,  tc^ether  with  models  of  valve  gears, 
sections  of  steam  pumps,  injectors,  valves,  skeleton  steam 
and  water  g;auges,  standard  packings,  steam-pipe  coverings, 
and  drop  forgings.  There  are  also  fine  examples  of  cast- 
ings, perforated  metal,  defective  boiler  plates,  and  sets  of 
drills,  with  numerous  samples  of  oil,  iron,  and  steel.  A 
large  number  of  working  drawings  from  leading  firms  and 
from  the  United  States  Navy  Department  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  above  collections. 

GEOLOGICAL 

Lithohgy  is  represented  by  type  collections  of  rocks 
(9,000  specimens),  arranged  to  illustrate  Roeenbusch;  from 
Voigt  and  Hochgesang,  L.  Eger,  and  A.  Kranz ;  a  type  col- 
lection from  Ward;  i,ooo  thin  sections  of  rocks  and  min- 
erals; a  lai^e  number  of  ornamental  building  stones;  a 
stratigraphic  collection  to  illustrate  Illinois  geology,  and 
a  ccdlection  of  Illinois  soils  (104). 

The  mituraiogical  collection  is  especially  rich  in  rock- 
forming  minerals,  ores,  and  materials  of  economic  value. 
It  contains  over  12,000  specimens  carefully  selected  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  student,  and  575  crystal  models. 

The  paleontological  collection  (49,000  specimens)  con- 
tains representative  fossils  from  the  entire  geolc^c  series, 
but  is  especially  rich  in  paleozoic  forms.  It  embraces  the 
private  collections  of  A.  H.  Worthen  (including  742  type 
specimens)  ;  Tyler  McWhorter ;  Mr,  Hertzer ;  200  thin  sec- 
tions of  corals ;  the  Ward  collection  of  casts,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  special  collections  representing  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  particular  groups. 

LIBRARY  ECONOMY 

A  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  library  sdence, 
of  library  reports  and  catak^,  of  mounted  samples  show- 
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ing  methods  of  administration  in  all  departments,  and  of 
labor-saving  devices  and  fittings  has  been  made,  and  is 
arrat^ed  by  the  Dewey  Decimal  classification  in  the  Libraiy 
School  seminary  room. 

PEDAGOGICAL 

In  the  rooms  of  the  department  of  education  in  Univer- 
sity Hall  is  a  considerable  collection  of  illustrative  material 
from  the  manual  training  departments  of  various  schools; 
photographs  of  school  buildings,  drawings  and  construc- 
tive work  by  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  nucleus 
of  a  representative  coJlection  of  apparatus  for  the  school 
laboratory. 

ZOOLOGICAL 

The  soological  collections  have  been  specially  selected 
and  prepared  to  illustrate  the  courses  of  study  in  natural 
history,  and  to  present  a  synoptical  view  of  the  zoology  of 
the  state. 

The  mounted  mammals  comprise  an  unusually  large  and 
instructive  collection  of  the  ruminants  of  our  country,  includ- 
ing male  and  female  moose,  elk,  bison,  deer,  antelope,  etc., 
and  also  several  quadrumana,  large  camivora  and  fur-bear- 
ing animals,  numerous  rodents,  good  representative  mar- 
supials, cetaceans,  edentates,  and  monotremes.  Fifty-nine 
species  of  this  class  are  represented  by  one  hundred  and  one 
specimens  and  all  the  others,  excepting  the  Sirenia,  are  rep- 
resented by  mounted  skeletons.  There  is  also  a  series  of 
dissections  in  alcohol,  illustrating  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  group. 

The  collection  of  mounted  birds  includes  representa- 
tives of  all  the  orders  and  families  of  North  America,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  characteristic  tropical,  Bomean, 
and  New  Zealand  forms.  The  collection  is  practically  com- 
plete for  Illinois  species.  There  is  also  a  fine  collection  of 
the  nests  and  eggs  of  Illincns  birds.    A  series  of  several 
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hundred  unmounted  skins  is  available  for  the  practical  study 
of  species,  and  the  internal  anatc«ny  is  shown  in  alct^oUc 
dissections,  and  in  mounted  skeletons  of  all  the  orders. 

The  cold-blooded  vertebra.tes  are  represented  by  a  series 
of  mounted  skins  of  the  larger  species,  both  terrestrial  and 
marine ;  mounted  skeletons  of  typical  representatives  of  the 
principal  groups;  alcoholic  specimens,  both  entire  and  dis- 
sected, and  casts.  The  alcc^olics  include  series  of  the  rep- 
tiles, amphibians,  and  fishes,  the  latter  comprising  about  3CX> 
species.  The  dissections  illustrate  the  internal  anatomy  of 
the  principal  groups.  The  casts  represent  about  seventy- 
five  species,  nearly  all  fishes. 

The  Mollusca  are  illustrated  by  alcoholic  specimens  of 
all  classes  and  cn-ders,  and  dissections  showing  the  internal 
anattxny  of  typical  fomis.  There  are  several  thousand  shells 
belonging  to  1,700  species.  The  collection  of  Illinois  shells 
is  fair  but  inccnnplete. 

The  ccdlection  of  insects  has  been  greatly  extended  and 
enriched  by  the  BoltM-  Collection,  donated  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Andreas  Bdter, 
of  Chicago,  which  now  contains  over  16,000  species,  repre- 
sented by  about  120,000  specimens,  named,  labeled,  and 
systematically  arrai^ed. 

The  lower  invertebrates  are  represented  by  several  hun- 
dred dried  specimens  and  alcoholics,  and  by  a  large  series 
of  the  famous  Blaschka  glass  models. 

The  embryology  of  vertebrates  and  invertebrates  is  illus- 
trated by  several  sets  of  Ziegler  wax  models,  and  numerous 
series  of  slides,  sections,  and  other  preparations. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  extensive  collections  of  the 
State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  are  available  for  illus- 
trative purposes,  as  well  as  for  original  investigation  by 
advanced  students. 

ART   GALLERY 

The  University  Art  Gallery  was  the  gift  of  citizens  of 
Champaign  and  Urbana.    It  occupies  a  room  in  the  base- 
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ment  of  the  Library  Building,  and  furnishes  an  excellent 
collection  <A  models  for  students  of  art.  In  sculpture  it  em- 
braces thirteen  full-size  casts  of  celebrated  statues,  forty 
statues  of  reduced  size,  and  a  large  number  of  busts  and 
bas-reliefs,  making  in  all  over  400  pieces.  It  includes  also 
hundreds  of  lai^e  autotypes,  phott^aphs,  and  fine  engrav- 
ings, representing  many  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  paint- 
ing of  nearly  all  the  modem  schools,  and  a  gallery  of  his- 
torical portraits,  mostly  large  French  lithographs,  copied 
from  the  great  national  portrait  galleries  of  France. 

Other  collections  of  special  value  to  art  students  eir&race 
a  large  number  of  casts  of  ornament  from  the  Alhambra 
and  other  Spanish  buildings,  presented  by  the  Spanish 
government;  a  set  of  casts  from  Germany,  illustrating  Ger- 
man renaissance  ornament;  a  series  of  art  works  from  the 
Columbian  ExpositicMi;  large  numbers  of  miscellaneous 
casts,  models,  prints,  and  drawings,  such  as  are  usually 
found  in  the  best  art  schools,  and  a  model  in  plaster  and  a 
complete  set  of  drawings  of  a  competitive  design  by  Henry 
Lord  Gay  for  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  Rome,  com- 
memorative of  Victor  Emmanuel,  first  king  of  Italy. 

LIBRARIES 

The  general  University  library,  the  library  of  the  State 
Laboratory  of  Natural  Hist(»-y,  that  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  that  of  the  College  of  Law  are 
all  at  the  University  in  Urbana.  The  libraries  of  the  College 
of  Medicine  and  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy  and  Dentistry, 
are  in  Chicaga 

The  general  University  library,  including  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  library,  contains  s6/}oo  volumes 
and  9,000  pamphlets.  The  reading  room  contains  644  peri- 
odicals. The  library  of  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural 
History  contains  15,000  volumes  and  11,000  pamphlets. 
The  Library  of  the  College  of  Law  contains  the  Federal 
and  State  Reports,  the  leading  text-books,  and  a  line  of 
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leading  peiiodicals.  The  department  of  education  has  made 
a  special  collection  of  about  1,500  books  and  3^000  pam- 
phlets, which  are  kept  in  the  rooms  of  the  department  in 
University  Hall.  This  collection  contains  a  very  good  as- 
sortment of  modem  text-books,  and  oTpies  of  the  courses  of 
study  of  nearly  all  the  large  city  school  systems, 

The  libraries  of  the  College  of  Medicine  and  of  the 
Schools  of  Pharmacy  and  Dentistry  are  described  further 
cm  in  the  catalog",  in  connection  with  these  institutions. 

The  general  library  at  the  University  is  open  daily,  ex- 
cept Sunday,  from  8  a.  m.  until  5  p.  m.,  and  from  6:30  p.  m. 
until  9  p.  m.  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Thursdays.  The  reading  rooms  are  open  from  8  a.  m.  until 
9  p.  m.  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thurs- 
days, and  until  5  p.  m.  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Champaign  contains 
the  valuable  library  of  western  history  collected  by  Edward 
G.  Mason,  Esq.,  long  President  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society.  The  coUectitxi  is  thus  made  accessible  to  Univer- 
sity students. 
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ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  must  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Entrance  may  be  made  at  any  time,  provided  the  can- 
didate is  competent  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  classes  then 
in  pri^fress ;  but  it  is  better  to  begin  upon  the  first  collegiate 
day  in  September. 

Admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  University  may 
be  obtained  in  one  of  three  ways:  (a)  by  certificate  from 
a  fully  accredited  high  school;  (b)  by  examination;  (c)  by 
transfer  of  credits  from  some  other  college  or  university, 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE  FROM  ACCREDITED 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  University  employs  a  high  schoo)  visitor,  whose 
business  is  to  inspect  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  The 
University  bears  the  expense  of  such  inspection,  but  does 
not  send  the  visitor  to  any  school  not  already  accredited 
until  a  request  is  made  for  such  visit,  tc^ether  with  a  report 
on  the  work  of  the  school  which  shows  that  its  course  of 
study  is  such  as  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  University. 
After  inspecting  a  school  the  visitor  reports  upon  it  to  the 
Council  of  Administration  of  the  University,  and  upon 
approval  the  school  is  added  to  the  list  of  accredited  schools. 
Students  coming  to  the  University  from  an  accredited  school 
are  excused  from  entrance  examinations  in  those  subjects 
which  they  have  pursued  there  satisfactorily  and  which  are 
accepted  for  admission  to  the  University.  The  University 
accredits  all  work  which  is  sufficiently  well  done.  The 
schools  in  the  list  bek>w    are    therefore  not  all  accredited 
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for  the  same  amount  of  work,  nor  for  the  same  subjects. 

In  all  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  University, 
other  than  those  for  which  his  school  is  accredited,  the  can- 
didate for  admission  must  pass  an  examination  or  take  the 
work  in  the  Preparatory  School  of  the  University. 

Candidates  for  admission  from  accredited  schools  must 
file  with  the  Re^strar,  upon  entrance,  a  certificate  of  gradu- 
ation and  a  certified  list  of  the  preparatory  studies  for  which 
they  received  credit  in  the  high  school.  Blanks  for  these 
certificates  must  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  in  advance, 
and  it  is  better  to  forward  them  to  him  for  approval  before 
regist  rati  CHI  days. 

LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 


School 

Superintendent 

PWNaPAL 

Aledo 

Fred  N.  Taylor 

Mollie  P.  Taylor 

Alton 

R.  A.  Haight 

J.  E.  Turner 

Ambor 

F.  W.  Dunlap 

Harold  James 

Anna 

E.  E.  McLaughlin 

W.  P.  Miller 

Areola 

H.  T.  Wilson 

Mary  Ewing 

Ashland 

Ralph  Holmes 

C.  E.  Barker 

Astoria 

U.  S.  Collins 

Alice  J.  Temple 

Atlanta 

Anthony  Middleton 

Mary  Neff 

Augusta 

S.  Douglas  Faris 

John  A.  Mead 

Aurora  (Easi, 

C  M.  Bardwell 

V.  F.  Geiger 

Aurora  (West, 

A.  V.  Greenman 

Utharlne  Reynolds 

Beardstown 

H.  T.  Jokisch 
}.  K.  Light 

oseph  Hut  ton 

Belleville 

i.  W.  Brua 

Belvidere  (North) 

A.  J.  Snyder 

Flora  Fellows 

Belvidere  (South) 

C.  H.  LeVitt 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Bartine 

Bement 

Arthur  Verner 

J.  E.  Z.  Turney 

Biggsville 

(Township  High  School)    J.  A.  Strong 

Bloom  in  gton 

J.  K.  Stableton 

Edwin  L.  Boyer 

Blue  Island 

(Township  High  School)    J.  E.  Lemon 

Burlington,  la. 

Francis  M.  Fultz 

Maurice  Ricker 

Bushnell 

W.  H.  H.  Miller 

W.  H.  H.  Miller 

Cairo 

Taylor  C.  Clendsnen 

Clyde  Stone 

Cambridge 

Ed.  G.  Maul 

Anna  Gimmell 

Camp  Point 

S.  S.  Simpson 

Effie  Tull 

Canton 

C.  S.  Aldrich 

C.  S.  Aldrich 

Carlinville 

J-  E.  Wooters 

I.  H.  Gamble 

Carlyte 

E.  E.  Van  Cleve 

John  W.  Fisher 

Carmi 

R.  W.  Jennings 

H.  A.  EchoU 

Carrollton 

E.  A.  Thornhill 

D.  H.  Wells 

Carthage 

Theodore  H.  Haney 

J.  Fay  Cusick 
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SUPBBINTSNDXNT 

J.  D.  McMeen 

S.  H.  Bohn 
Earl  Q.  Snider 
Joseph  Carter 
J.  L.  Hughes 
C  F.  Van  Doren 

E.  G.  Cooley 


School 

Cerro  Gordo 
Champaign 
Charlestoo 
Chatswoith 
Chicago — 

Calumet 

Englewood 

English  High  and 
Manual  Training 

Hyde  Park 

Jefferson 

Uke 

Lake  View 

Marshall 

Mcdill 

Northwest  Divisioi 

South  Chicago 

South  Division 

Waller 

West  Division 
Chicago  Heights      (Township  High  School)    Arthur  Reynold' 
Chicago  Manual  Training    H.  H.  Belfield,  Director 
Chillicothe  H.  M.  Anderson  Kate  Scarry 

Chrisman  J.  C.  Arnold  M.  L.  Mohler 

E.  B.  Bentley  Martha  Hunt 

O.  P.Bostwick  J.  S.  McGowan 

(Township  High  School)     H.  V.  Church 


PUHCtFAI. 

R.  A.  White 
H.  S.  Elliott 
F.  S.  Beti 
Lottie  Switier 
A.  O.  Washburn 
T.  J.  Lawless 

Geo.  H.  Rockwood 
Avon  S.  Hall 
James  E.  Armstrong 

Albert  R.  Robinson 
Charles  W.  French 
Charles  A.  Cook 
Edward  T.  Steams 
Benjamin  F.  Buck 
Louis  J.  Block 
Edward  C.  Rosseter 
Franklin  P.  Fisk 
Charles  I.  Parker 
Spencer  R.  Smith 
Oliver  S.  Westcott 
George  N.  Qayberg 


Clinton 

Clinton,  la. 

Qyde 

Colfajc 

Covington,  Ind. 

Danville 

Davenport,  la. 

Decatur 

De  Kalb 

Delavan 

Dixon  (North) 

Dixon  (South) 

Downers  Grove 

Dubuque,  la. 

Dundee 

DnQuoin 

Dwight 

Kast  St.  Louis 

Ed  wards  ville 

Effingham 

Elgin 

Elgin  Academy 


F.  C.  Prowdley 
W.  P.  Hart 
L.  H.  Griffith 
J.  B,  Yonng 
E.  A.  Gastman 
Newell  D.  Gilbert 

E.  A.  Cross 
H.  V.  Baldwin 
Charles  W.  Groves 
O.  M.  Searles 

F.  T.  Oldt 
Julia  M.  Gay 
C.  W.  Houk 
R.  C.  Rennick 
John  Richeson 
Chas.  W.Parkinson 
J.  D.  Fousht 

M.  A.  Whitney 


Elmhurst  Evangelical  Pioseminar  D.  Irion,  President 


Mary  Hotsenpeller 

A.  M.  Wilson 
W.  Martin 
W.  D.  Wells 
S.  W.  Ehrman 
Frederick  Giles 
F.  Von  Eschen 
Mary  Burd 

B.  F.  Bullard 
Mabel  E.  Messner 
J.  S.  Gochenaiter 
Miss  I.  H.  Gaardner 
M.  C.  Murray 
Jennie  Meyers 

C.  L.  Manners 
J.  W.  Park 
M.  S.  Vance 
E.  J.  Kelsey 
Geo.  Newton  Sleight 
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SCBOOL 

SuraUHTBNDIMT 

PaiNCIPAL 

Elmwood 

C.  S.  Stewart 

C.  S.  Stewart 

El  Paso  (Wei 

It)           H.  E.  Waits 

H.  E.  Waits 

Evaaston 

(Township  High  School)    Henry  L.  Boltwood 

Evansville,  Ind.           W.  A.  Hester 

Robert  Spear 

Fairbnry 

W.  S.  Perry 

Marcia  0.  Smith 

Fairfield 

A.  E.  GUpin      ■ 

A.  E.  Gilpin 

Fanner  City 

C.  C.  Covey 
Lyman  B.Mansell 

J.  E.  Raibourn 

FarminKtoa 

Gertrude  Neal 

Flora 

J.  M.  Stephens 

Genevieve  Jepson 

Freeport 

R.  S.  Page 

S-  E.  Raines 

FultOD 

J.  D.  Rishell 

Myrtle  F.  Ballard 

Galena 

Phil.  Clark 

Clark  Emory 

Galeibnrg 

W.  L.  Steele 

F.  D.  Thompson 

Galvm 

Fred  U.  White 

Hedwig  Marie  Maul 
Henry  N.  Frost 

Geneseo 

A.  W.  Huasey 

Geneva 

Evelyn  Gardner 

Evelyn  Gardner 

Gibson  City 

A.  P.  Johnson 

A.  P.  Johnson 

Gilnum 

F.  A.  Gilbreath 

A.  Mae  Matheny 

Girard 

F.  E.  Kennedy 

Minnie  Wells 

Grand  Prairi. 

;  Seminary    (Onarga) 

Frank  G.  Barnes 

Greenfield 

H.  G.  Russell 

Helen  G.  Russell 

Greenview 

Robert  C.  Hiett 

Robert  C.  Hiett 

Greenville 

W.  Duff  Piercy 

Charles  F.  Ford 

Griggs  vi  lie 

W.  H.  D.  Meier 

Florence  E.  Pitts 

Harvard 

R.  G.  Jones 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Jones 

Harver 

(Township  High  School)    J.  E.  Cable 

Havana 

Jasper  R.  Sparks 

Mrs.  Sara  E.  Pierce 

Heniy 

H.  M. Snow 

Eva  D.  Beattie 

Highland  Park           (Township  High  School)    W.  A.  Wilson 

Hillsboro 

Samuel  T.  Robinson 

WUliam  S.  Harris 

Hinsdale 

1.  M.  Frost 

Mary  McNair 

Hoopeston 

S.  A.  D.  Harry 

Charles  F.  Briscoe 

llinois  Woman's  College  Oacksonville)  Jo 

s.  R.  Harker,  President 

acksonville 

i: .  E.  Webster 

L.  A.  Fulwider 

erseyrille 

J.  Pike 

Edward  B.  Shafer 

oliet 
Cankakee 

(Township  High  School)    J.  Stanley  Brown 

Franklin  N.  Tracy 

Isaac  E.  Neff 

:eokuk,  la. 

().  W.  Weyer 

A.  A.  Reed 

[ewanee 

A.  C.  Butler 

T.  M.  Bimey 

^noxrille 

W.  F.  Tones 
D.  B.  Burrows 

Emma  MowrCT 
Miss  Stonebraker 

^con 

41  Grange 

(Township  High  School)     E.  R.  Cole 

Lake  Forest  Academy  Wm.  N.  McKee 

Lanark  C.  A,  Langworthy  Lottie  M.  Cubler 

La  SaUe  (Township  High  School)    Oarles  A.  Farnam 

Lena  Jay  R.  Inman  Sue  L.  Wilson 

Le  Rot  S.  K.  McDoweU  Flora  M.  Grady 

Lewiston  B.  C.  Moore  Mary  E.  Tate 

Lexington  A.  L.  Bliss  Alberta  Clark 

Lincoln  B.  E  Helson  E.  G.  Quigley 
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Litchfield 
Lockport 
McLeansboro 

Macomb 
Marengo 

Marseilles 
Marshall 
Martinsville 
Mason  City 
N[  at  toon 
Mendota  (Eait) 
Mendota  (West) 
Metropolis 
Minonk 
Motine 
Monmouth 
Monti  cello 

Morrison 
Mount  Carmel 

Mount  Carroll 
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SunU  NTENDB  NT 

C.  E.  Richtnond 
C.  O,  Du  Bois 
F.  D.  McKittrick 
W.  W.  Earnest 


J.  W.  Asbfity 

F.  M.  Kline 
B.  A.  Sweet 
J.  H.  Brewer 
T.  W.  B.  EverUrt 

G.  P.  Handle 
W.  R.  Foster 
George  C.  Griswold 
Edward  Longbons 
F.  L.  Mills 
W.J.  Cox 
6.  F.  Armitage 
J.  T.  Gale 
P.  K.  Cross 
W.  E.  Weaver 
W.  S.  Booth 
Ada  M.  Griggs 

Mount  Morris  College    (Preparatory)    J.  G.  Royer,  President 
Mount  Pulaski  G.  B.  Coffnian  Joseph  H.  Gordon 

Mount  Vernon  H.  J.  Alvis  W.  L.  Soler 

Murphysboro  (Township  High  School)     Ellis  H.  Rogers 

Nashville  J.  H.  Barker  S.A.Miller 

Newman  K.  J.  Vires  E.  J.  Vines 

Newton  ]■:.  B.  Brookg  Charles  Bevis 

New  Trier  Township  High  School  (Kenilworth)     Edw.Manley 
Nokomis  Harry  C.  Miller  Charlotte  Holmes 

Normal  E.  A.  Fritter  Charles  A.  Rice 

North  Park  College  (Chicago)  D.  Nyvall,  President 

"  •   "    '  (Township  High  School)    John  Calvin  Hsnaa 

L.  T.  Eamhart  Catherine  Kinnison 

George  D.  Wham  James  W.  Barrow 

Richard  E.  Selby  Ida  L.  Fleischer 

£,  S.  Hady  Adalaide  Steele 

(Township  High  School)    J.  O.  Leslie 


PUNdFAL 

A.  A.  Neisler 
J.  O.  Du  Bois 
Silas  Echooli 
O.  E.  Reynolds 
Orena  Butler 
Charles  Ryburn 

F.  M.  Kline 
M.  N.  Beeman 

G.  F.  Hightower 
Mrs.  Emma  Nay  lor 
J.  P.  Gilbert 
Jennie  Anderson 
Myra  J.  Howes 
T.  F.  McCartney 
Helen  M.  Qark 
W.  H.  Heil 
W.  L.  Hanson 
Daisy  D.  Id  dings 
Matilda  Castro 
Ella  M.  Ellsworth 
Kate  Marsh 
" "  !.  Mary  E.  Weeks 


Oak  Park 
Odell 
Olney 
Onarga 

Ottawa 

Pana 

Paris 

Paw  Paw 

Paxton 

Pecatonica 

Pekin 

Peoria 

Petersburg 

Pittsfield 

Piano 


H.  C.  McCarrel 
H.  W.  Monical 
R.  B.  Kleinsmid 
O.  J.  Bainum 
Geo.  A.  Collins 
O.  A.  Schotts 
N.  C.  Dougherty 
G.  W.  L.  Meeker 
Wm.  Calhoun 
J.  R.  Freebem 


L.  S.  Ham 
A.  F.  Lyle 
F.  S.  Deiblir 
Clarence  Bonnell 
Geo.  A.  Collins 
Asa  Hiett 
Alf.  W.  Beaaley 
W.  D.  Higdon 
Lillian  Barton 
Grace  Garaett 
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School 

SUPZMKTENDENT 

Phncipal 

Polo 

S.  Manson  Abbott 

Mabel  B.  Demnster 

Ponliac 

(Township  High  School)   C.  E.  De Butts 

Princeton 

(Township  High  School)   D.  0.  Barto 

Quincy 

F.  G.  Ertel 

D.  B.  Rawlins 

Riverside 

A.  F.  Ames      , 

Edward  L.  Hardy 

Robinson 

0.  R.  Hedden 

G.  H.  Henry 

Roehelle 

C.  F.  Philhrook 

Marg-tHj.  Lampe 

Rockford 

P.  R.  Walker 

B.  D   Parker 

Rock  Island 

H.  B.  Hayden 
Harvey  T.  White 

J.  F.  Darby 

0.  C.  Bolman 

Rossville 

I.  A.  Smothers 

F.  Jones 

Rushville 

H.  H.  Edmunds 

H.  B.  Fisher 

St.  Charles 

C.  E.  Mann 

C.  E.  Mann 

St,  Louis,  Mo. 

P.  Louis  Soldan 

W.J.  S.Bryan 
Laura  E.  Myers 

Salem 

S.  J.  Curlee 

Sandwich 

W.  W.  Woodbury 

O.  M.  Edwards 

Savanna 

(Township  High  School)W.  S.  Wallace 

Sheffield 

J.  A.  Taylor 

J.  A.  Taylor 

Shelbyvitle 

A.  C.  Cohagan 

R.  J.  Roberts 

Sheldon 

J.  T.  Fertruson 

W.  C.  Chapman 

Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  (Carbondale' 

1  High  School  Dept. 
L.  J.  Sexton 
L.  M.  Castle 

Sparta 

S.  B.  Hood 

Springfield 

J.  H.  Collins 

Sterling 

(Township  High  School) 

1     E.  T.   Austin 

Streator 

(Township  High  School)     R.  R.  Upton 

Sugar  Grove 

E.  M.  Harris 

E.  M.  Harris 

Sullivan 

Hugh  A.  Bone 

Oscar  B.  Lowe 

Sycamore 

John  N.  Adee 

Sarah  Robinson 

Taylorville 

(Township  High  School)     Wm.  E.  Andrews 

Terrc  Haute,  Ind. 

William  Wiley 

Chas.  Meek 

Toulon  Academy 

Lewis  A.  Morrow 

Tuscola 

G.  F.  Arps 

F.  W.  Schacht 

Urbana 

J.  W.  Hays 

Clifford  Willis 

Vandalia 

H.  L.  Smith 

W.  H.  Pyle 

Vennillion  Academy  (Vermillion  Grove) 

Geo.  H.  Moore 

Vienna 

M.  N.  McCartney 

Lulu  Whittenberg 

Virden 

Tosiah  Main 
M.  J.  Alkire 

Flora  Culp 

Virginia 

Kate  Bellersheim 

Warren 

B.  F,  Baker 

Olivette  M.  Buser 

H,  B.  Humphrey 

Warsaw 

L.  Fairfax 

George  Perrin 

Washington 

J.  W.  Healer 

Abby  L.  Ross 

Watseka 

E.  J.  Blake 

Ferdinand  Zipf 

Waukegan     - 

Miriam  Besley 

W.  J.  Stehhins 

Waverly 

J.  C.  Walters 

J.  C.  Walters 

Wenona 

Ida  M.  Wright 

H.  J.  Bassler 

Western  Military  Academy  (Upper  Alton) 

A. M. Jackson 

Wheaton 

J.  B.  Russell 

Ella  M.  Gregg 

Whitehall 

Cha8.E.  Joiner 

Etta  M.  Hunter 

Wilmington 

Sam  Houston 

S.  E.  Houston 
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Winchester  B.  F.  Parr  B,  F.  Parr 

Woodstock  C.  W.  Hart  C.  L.  Cutting 

Wyoming  (South)  J.  B.  Wallace  J.  B.  Wallace 

Yorkville  Oliver  R-  Zoll  Lilabel  A.  Lemon 

ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION 

Examinations  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity are  held  at  the  University  in  September  (see  pro- 
gram, p.  62).  Each  candidate  must  be  in  attendance  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  examinations. 

The  scholarship  examinations/  held  each  year  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  June,  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state, 
afford  an  opportunity  to  pass  a  part  of  the  entrance  examin- 
ations before  coming  to  the  University. 

The  subjects  upon  which  the  entrance  examinations  arc 
held  are  described  below. 

When  text-bocAs  are  named  it  is  merely  to  aid  in  explain- 
ing the  requirements.     Equivalents  are  accepted. 

In  all  cases  40f  credits  are  required,  the  term  credit  mean  - 
ing  the  amount  of  work  represented  by  the  continuous  pur- 
suit of  one  subject,  with  daily  recitations,  throu^  one  of 
the  three  terms  of  the  high  school  year ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  work  of  sixty  recitation  periods  of  forty  minutes  each, 
or  the  equivalent  in  laboratwry  or  other  practice.  Of  these 
40  credits,  17  must  be  obtained  by  all  candidates  in  the  sub- 
jects, and  according  to  the  valuation,  stated  in  the  prescribed 
list  given  below.  The  remainder  of  the  40  may  be  made 
up  by  offerings  in  any  of  the  subjects  in  the  elective  list 
given  below,  with  the  following  restrictions  and  provisions: 

I.  No  offering  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  of  these  elect- 
ive subjects  unless  at  least  equal  in  quantity  to  the  mini- 
mum specified  in  the  table.  For  example:  Astronomy  is 
listed  for  from  i  to  i^  credits.  Nothing  less  than  one 
term's  work,  that  is,  one  credit,  will  be  accepted,  therefore, 
in  that  subject. 

■  will  be  Tcquitcd. 

... .  ..Google 
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2.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  courses  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  Literature  and  Arts  must 
offer  three  credits  in  history  and  nine*  credits  in  foreign 
language,  in  addition  to  the  17  credits  prescribed  for  all 
candidates.  The  candidate  must  then  make  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  required  credits  by  offerii^  from  the  elect- 
ive list.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  Latin  in 
the  University  must  offer  at  least  nine  credits  in  Latin. 

3.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  courses  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  science,  or  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  science,  engineering  or  agriculture,  must  offer  in 
addition  to  the  seventeen  credits  prescribed  for  all  candi- 
dates, six  credits  in  science.  They  must  then  make  up  the 
remainder  of  the  necessary  credits  with  electives ;  but  engi- 
neering students  must  offer  solid  and  spherical  geometry, 

4.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  the  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  must  offer,  in  additicm  to  the 
seventeen  credits  prescribed  for  all  candidates,  three  credits 
in  Et^^lish  and  American  History  and  any  subjects  chosen 
frcnn  the  elective  list  sufficient  to  make  up  the  number  of 
credits  required  for  entrance. 

5.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  a  course  leadit^  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music  must  offer,  in  addition  to 
the  17  credits  prescribed  for  all  candidates,  three  credits 
in  history,  nine*  in  foreign  language,  and  six  in  music. 
The  remainder  of  the  required  forty  credits  must  then  be 
made  up  with  subjects  from  the  elective  list.  The  work 
which  is  accepted  for  the  six  credits  in  music  is  described 
in  courses  6,  11,  14,  on  pages  259-262,  but  these  credits 
may  be  obtained  only  by  examination  at  the  University. 

BVBTEOTB  AOOEFTED  TOR  ASKIB8I0V,   WITH  (mXDITB 
rrtvsmni  tm  11  OudSdatM 

Algebra    5  credits 

English  Composition  3  credits 

Ei^lish  Literature  6  credits 

Geometry,    Plane  3  credits 
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XlMtlTC 

Astronomy    I     to  i}^  credits 

Botany   Ij^  to  3  credits 

Chemistry    2     to  3  credits 

Civics    I     to  3  credits 

Drawing    i     to  3  credits 

French   3     to  9  credits 

Geologr   ijito  3  credits 

Geometry,  Solid  and  Spbericat I  credit 

German    3     to  12  credits 

Greek    3     to  7  credits 

History    3     to  9  credits 

Latin    3     to  13  credits 

Physics    3  credits 

Physiography  ij^  to  3  credits 

Physiolt^^    I     to  3  credits 

Zoology   1  ^S  to  3  credits 

I>£8CaiFTI0V  OF  SVXTEOIS  AOOEPTBD  TOB  ASmSBIOV 

The  amount  of  work  in  each  subject  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  University  authorities,  correspcmds  to  the  mini- 
mum number  of  credits  assigned  is  shown  by  the  description 
of  subjects  below: 

1.  Algebra. — Fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions, 
simple  equations,  involution,  evolution,  radicals,  quadratic  equations 
and  equations  reducible  to  the  quadratic  form,  surds,  theory  of 
exponents,  and  the  analysis  and  solution  of  problems  involving  these. 

2.  Astronomy. — To  obtain  a  single  credit  for  entrance  in 
astronomy,  Che  student  mU5t  pass  an  examination  covering  as  much 
text-book  work  as  is  contained  in  any  good  text.  For  i^  credits, 
the  entrance  requirement  implies,  in  addition  to  the  above,  some 
degree  of  practical  familiarity  with  the  geography  of  the  heavens, 
with  the  various  celestial  motions,  and  with  the  positions  of  some 
of  the  more  conspicuous  naked-eye  heavenly  bodies. 

3.  BoTANV, — A  familiar  acquaintance  is  required  with  the  gen- 
eral structure  of  plants,  and  of  the  principal  organs  and  their  func- 
tions, derived  to  a  considerable  extent  from  a  study  of  the  objects; 
also  a  general  knowledge  of  the  main  groups  of  plants,  and  the 
ability  to  classify  and  name  the  more  common  species.  Laboratory 
note-books  and  herbarium  collections  should  be  presented. 
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4.  Chemistbv.— The  instruction  must  include  both  text-book 
and  laboratory  work.  The  work  should  be  so  arranged  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  time  ahall  be  given  to  the  laboratory.  The  course, 
as  it  is  given  in  the  best  high  schools  in  two  terms  or  three  terms, 
respectively,  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  University  tor  the 
two  credits  or  three  credits  (or  admission.  The  laboratory  notes, 
bearing  the  teacher's  indorsement,  must  be  presented  in  evidence 
of  the  actual  laboratory  work  accomplished.  Candidates  for  ad- 
mission may  be  required  to  demonstrate  their  ability  by  laboratory 
tests. 

5.  Civics.— Such  amount  of  study  on  the  United  States  con- 
stitution, its  history  and  interpretation,  as  is  indicated  by  any  of 
the  usual  high-school  text-books  on  civil  government,  is  regarded 
as  sufficient  for  one  term.  The  work  may  advantageously  be  com- 
bined with  the  elements  of  political  economy  or  the  industrial 
history  of  the  country. 

6.  GiuposiTioN  AND  RHETORIC — Corrcct  spelling,  capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation,  paragraphing,  idiom,  and  definition;  the  elements 
of  rhetoric  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  two  para- 
graphs of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  each  to  test  his  ability 
to  use  the  English  language. 

7.  DfiAWtNG.— Free-hand  or  mathematical  drawing,  or  both. 
Drawing-books  or  plates  must  be  submitted.  The  number  of  credits 
allowed  depends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  submitted. 

8.  Encusb  LrrERATURE. — (a)  Each  candidate  is  expected  to 
have  read  certain  assigned  literary  masterpieces,  and  will  be  sub- 
jected to  such  an  examination  as  will  determine  whether  or  not 
he  has  done  so.  The  books  assigned  for  the  next  three  years  are 
as  follows: 

1903. — The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers;  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Bums;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mar- 
ne;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe ;  Shakespere's  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Shak- 
spere's  Julius  Qesar;  Tennyson's  Princess. 

1904  and  1905.— The  same  as  1903. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  above  the  candidate  will  be  required  to 
present  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  either  English  or  Amercan 
Literature. 

(c)  The  candidate  will  be  examined  on  the  form  and  substance 
of  certain  books  in  addition  to  those  named  under  (a).  For  1903, 
1904  and  1905  the  books  will  be  selected  from  the  list  below.    The 
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examination  will  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  require  a  minute 
study  of  each  of  the  works  named,  in  order  to  pass  it  successfully. 
The  list  is : 

Shakspcre's  Macbeth ;  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comas, 
and  Lycidas;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macau- 
lay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

TVo  years  of  high  school  work,  with  five  recitations  a  week, 
are  necessary  for  the  above  preparation. 

9.  FHXMCH.^^n^  year's  toork. — The  candidate  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  grammar  and  the  irregular 
verbs;  must  be  able  to  pronounce  correctly,  and  to  tran£]a.te  sim- 
ple spoken  French  phrases.  He  must  have  read  some  300  pages 
of  easy  prose,  including  one  modem  comedy,  and  must  be  able  to 
translate  ordinary  French  prose  at  sight 

Two  years'  work, — In  addition  to  the  above,  the  candidate  must 
show  proficiency  in  advanced  grammar,  the  essentials  of  syntax, 
and  elementary  composition.  The  reading  of  not  less  than  400  pages 
of  standard  authors,  including  two  plays  of  Moli^re,  is  required, 
and  the  memorizing  of  not  less  than  six  fables  or  anecdotes. 

Three  years'  work. — In  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
described,  the  candidate  must  have  had  further  work  in  composition, 
and  must  have  memorized  not  less  than  six  poems  or  anecdotes.  He 
must  further  have  read  not  less  than  500  pages  of  standard  authors, 
including  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  and  Hugo.  Some  acquaintance 
with  modern  lyrics  is  necessary. 

10.  Geology. — Familiarity  with  the  principles  of  dynamic  and 
structural  geology,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  his- 
torical geology  as  presented  in  Scott's  Introduction  to,  or  Brigham's 
Text-book  of  Geology,  or  a  real  equivalent,  together  with  at 
least  an  equal  amount  of  time  spent  in  laboratory  and  field  work, 
will   be   required   for   V/t   credits. 

The  laboratory  work  should  follow  one  or  more  of  the  lines 
indicated  below,  and  note  books  should  be  presented  showing  the 
character  and  the  amount  of  work  done. 

1.  Studies  of  natural  phenomena,  occurring  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, which  illustrate  the  principles  of  dynamic  geology.  Each 
study  should  include  a  careful  drawing  of  the  object,  and  a  writ- 
ten description  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  produced. 

2.  Studies  of  well-marked  types  of  crystalline,  metamorphic 
and  sedimentary  rocks,  which  will  enable  the  student  to  recc^nize 
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each  type   and   state  clearly  the  conditiofis   under  which  it  wms 
formed. 

3.  Studies  of  minerals  of  econonuc  value,  including  the  char- 
acteristics of  each,  its  origin,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put 

4.  Studies  of  the  types  of  scmI  occurring  in  the  neighborhood, 
including  the  origin  of  each  and  the  cause  of  differences  in  appear- 
ance and   fertility. 

11.  Geoketry. —  (a)  Plane  Geometry.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  ability  to  use  propositions  in  the  solution  of  original 
numerical  exercises  and  of  supplementary  theorems. 

(b)  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry.  Applications  to  the  solu- 
tions of  original  exercises  are  emphasized. 

12.  Gekman. — One  year't  war  ft.— Elementary  grammar.  Be- 
sides the  work  in  grammar,  the  student  should  read  not  less  than 
150  pages  of  easy  narrative,  or  descriptive  prose. 

Two  yean'  work.— la  addition  to  the  work  outlined  under  the 
one  year's  requirement,  the  pupil  should  know  the  syntax  of 
cases,  uses  of  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive,  complex  sentence  struc- 
ture, uses  of  modal  auxiliaries  and  of  participial  constructions.  As 
an  additional  reading  requirement,  from  25a  to  300  pages,  including 
one  of  Schiller's  historical  dramas,  and  about  thirty  pages  of  Ger- 
man lyrics,  should  be  translated. 

Three  years'  work. — The  third  year's  study  should  aim  to  secure 
an  easy  reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  Standard  prose  of 
the  grade  represented  by  Heine,  Freytag,  or  Dahn,  not  less  than 
100  pages,  should  be  read,  together  with  selections  from  classic 
poetry.  Lessing's  Minna  von  Bamhelm  and  Goethe's  Egmont  or 
Iphlgenie  auf  Tauris  are  especially  recommended.     Prose  composi- 

13.  Greek. — To  obtain  three  credits,  the  exercises  in  any  of 
the  beginning  books,  and  one  book  of  the  Anabasis,  or  its  equiva' 
lent,  must  be  offered.  For  six  credits,  two  books  of  the  Anabasis 
and  three  of  Homer,  or  their  equivalents,  additional  to  the  above, 
must  be  presented,  together  with  an  amount  of  Greek  prose  com- 
position equal  to  one  exercise  a  week  for  one  year. 

14.  History. — At  least  one  year  in  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: (a)  The  History  of  England  and  of  the  United  States; 
(b)  General  History;  (c)  The  History  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
statement  of  requirements  in  each  subject  implies  the  use  of  a  sub- 
stantial text-book,  together  with  some  elementary  training  in  the 
use  of  reference  hooks.    If  but  one  year  can  be  given  to  History,  it 
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a  recommended  that  tha.t  yeai  be  devoted  to  the  History  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  United  States.  When  two  or  more  years  can 
be  given  to  the  study  of  History,  it  is  recommended  that  the  time 
be  divided  equally  between  Ancient  History,  English  History,  and 
American  History.  In  all  of  these  subjects,  careful  attention  should 
be  given  to  Historical  Geography. 

15.  Latin. — Fint  year's  morfe.— Such  knowledge  of  inflections 
and  syntax  as  is  given  in  any  good  preparatory  Latin  book,  together 
with  the  ability  to  read  simple  fables  and  stories. 

Second  year's  work. — Four  books  of  Oesar's  Gallic  War,  or  Its 
equivalent  in  Latin  of  equal  difficulty.  The  ability  to  write  simple 
Latin  based  on  the  text. 

Third  year's  work. — Six  orations  of  Cicero.  The  ability  to 
write  simple  Latin  based  on  the  text  The  simpler  historical  refer- 
ences and  the  fundamental  facts  of  Latin  syntax. 

Fourth  year's  work. — The  scansion  of  hexameter  verse,  six 
books  of  Virgil,  with  history  and  mythology. 

16.  Physics.— One  year's  high  school  work  covering  the  ele- 
ments of  physical  science  as  presented  in  the  best  of  the  current 
high  school  text-books  of  physics.  Laboratory  practice  in  elemen- 
tary quantitative  experiments  should  accompany  the  text-book  work. 
The  candidate's  laboratory  note-book  will  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  examination. 

17.  Physiography.— The  amount  and  character  of  the  work 
required  for  this  credit  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  texts  of 
Gilbert  &  Brigham,  or  Davis,  but  the  redtations  must  be  supple- 
mented by  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  time  devoted  to  laboratory 
work.  The  laboratory  exercises  should  follow  one  or  more  lines 
such  as  are  indicated  below,  each  school  selecting  those  which 
best  fits  its  conditions.  Each  student  should  present  a  note-txxdt 
showing  exactly  what  he  has  done. 

1,  Studies  in  mathematical  geography  in  which  map  and  scale 
only  are  used.  These  should  embrace  such  topics  as  length  of  a 
degree  in  longitude  in  various  latitudes ;  length  and  breadth  of 
continents,  etc.,  in  degrees  and  miles;  relative  latitude  of  places; 
distances  between  cities,  etc,  in  degrees  and  miles;  diSerentx  in 
length  of  parallels  and  meridians;  problems  in  time;  location  of 
time  belts,  etc 

2.  Studies  of  local  topographic  features  which  illustrate  the 
various  phases  of  stream  work.  Each  study  should  include  a 
drawing  or  topographic  map  of  the  object  and  a  full,  clear  descrip- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  it  was  formed. 
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3.  Studies  of  glacial  deposits  &s  shown  in  terminal  and  ground 
moraines,  kames,  eskers,  etc ;  distribution  of  <krk  and  light  colored 
soils;  occurreace  of  lakes,  ponds,  gravel  beds,  clay  banks,  and  water- 
bearing strips  of  sand  and  gravel. 

4.  Studies  of  stream  work  as  shown  on  the  t(q>ogTBphic  sheets 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
at  nominal  cost 

5.  Studies  of  the  form,  size,  direction  and  rate  of  movement  of 
high  and  low  barometer  areas,  and  the  relation  of  these  to  direction 
of  wind,  character  of  cloud,  distribution  of  heat,  and  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air,  as  shown  in  the  daily  weather  maps.  Later 
these  studies  should  lead  to  the  making  of  weather  maps  from  the 
data  furnished  by  the  daily  papers,  and  to  local  prediction  of 
weather  changes  based  on  the  student's  own  observations. 

6.  Studies  of  the  climate  of  various  countries  compared  with 
our  own,  the  necessary  data  being  derived  from  such  topographic, 
rainfall,  wind,  current,  and  temperature  maps  as  are  found  in 
Sy do w -Wagner's  or  Longman's  atlases. 

18.  Physiology.— For  one  credit  are  required  the  anatomy, 
histology,  and  physiology  of  the  human  body  and  the  essentials  of 
hygiene,  taught  with  the  aid  of  charts  and  models  to  the  extent 
given  in  Martin's  Human  Body  (Briefer  Course).  For  more  than 
one  credit,  the  course  must  include  practical  laboratory  work. 
The  number  of  credits,  beyond  one,  will  be  determined  in  each  case 
according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work. 

19.  Zoology. — The  instruction  must  include  laboratory  work 
equivalent  to  four  periods  a  week  for  a  half  year,  besides  the  time 
required  for  text-book  and  recitation  work.  Note-books  and  draw- 
ings must  be  presented  whkh  shall  show  the  character  of  work  done 
and  the  types  of  animals  studied.  The  drawings  are  to  be  made 
from  the  objects  themselves  and  not  copied  from  illustrations,  and 
the  notes  are  to  be  a  record  of  the  student's  own  observation  on 
the  animals  examined.  The  amount  of  equipment  and  character, 
of  surroundings  must,  of  course,  determine  the  nature  of  the 
work  done  and  the  kind  of  animals  studied,  but  in  any  case  the 
student  should  have  at  least  a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
external  anatomy  of  each  of  eight  or  ten  animals  distributed 
among  several  of  the  larger  divisions  of  thj;  animal  kingdom,  and 
should  know  something  of  their  life  histories  and  of  their  more 
obvious  adaptations  to  environment  It  is  recommended  that  especial 
attention  be  given  to  such  focts  as  can  be  gained  from  a  careful 
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study  of  the  living  animal.  The  names  of  the  largest  divisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom  with  their  most  important  distinguishing 
characters  and  illustrative  examples,  selected  when  practical  from 
familiar  forms,  ought  also  to  be  known. 

PROGRAM  OF    EXAMINATIONS,    SEPTEMBER  9-12,    igo3 

Ail  persons  who  wish  to  enter  the  University  in  Sep- 
tember, 1903,  except  those  holding  certificates  of  grsduaticm 
frcnn  accredited  schools  and  scholarship  certificates,  and 
those  for  whom  a  transfer  of  all  entrance  credits  from  some 
other  college  or  university  has  already  been  approved,  nmst 
present  themselves  at  the  Registrar's  office.  Library  Build- 
ing, at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  September  9th.  At  that 
time  application  for  admissicai  will  be  received,  and  appli- 
cants will  be  given  all  necessary  directions  as  to  examina- 
tions. 

The  program  of  examination  is  as  follows : 

Chemistry,  2  or  J  credits Wednesday 

Geology,  i^  or  3  credits Wednesday       9:50a.iil. 

Astronomy,  I  or  i^  credits Wednesday 

History,  3   or  6  credits Wednesday 

Physiography,  I'/i  or  z  credits Wednesday 

English  Literature,  6  credits Thursday 

English    Composition,  3  credits Thursday 

Latin,  3  or  6  credits Thursday        12:50  p. 

Physics,  3  credits  Thursday 

Algebra,  4  credits  Friday  7 150  a. 

Civics,  1  to  3  credits Friday 

Geometry,   Plane,  3  credits Friday 

Geomerty,  Solid  and  Spherical,  2  credits.  .Friday 

Physiology,   I   to  3  credits Friday 

German,  3  or  6  credits Saturday 

French,  3  or  6  credits Saturday 

German,  7  to  9  credits Saturday 

French,  7  to  9  credits Saturday 

Latin,  7  to  12  credits Saturday 

Botany,    i!^   to  3   credits Saturday 

Zoology,  VA  to  3  credits Saturday 

The  time  for  examinations  in  Free  Hand  Drawii^  and 
in  Manual  Training  will  be  arranged  with  candidates. 


ADVANCED  STANDING 


A  perswi  who  has  entered  another  college  or  university 
of  recognized  standing-  will  be  admitted  to  this  University 
upon  presenting  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  fmn  the 
institution  from  which  he  comes  and  an  official  statement 
of  the  subjects  upon  which  he  was  admitted  to  such  institu- 
ticMi,  provided  it  appears  that  the  subjects  are  those  required 
here  for  admission  by  examination,  or  real  equivalents. 
Candidates,  to  enter  the  University  in  this  way,  should  sub- 
mit such  papers  to  the  Registrar  before  the  time  of  entrance, 
so  that  all  doubtful  points  may  be  cleared  up  in  advance 

ADMISSION  AS  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 
PersOTis  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  candidates 
for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  to  classes,  after  satisfying  the 
President,  and  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  department  in 
which  such  classes  are  taught,  that  they  possess  tfie  requisite 
information  and  ability  to  pursue  prtrfitably,  as  special  stu- 
dents, the  chosen  subjects.  Such  students  are  not  matric- 
ulated ;  they  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  seven  dollars  and  a  half  a 
semester,  in  addition  to  the  r^ular  incidental  fee  of  twelve 
dollars. 

After  successfully  completing  thirty  semester  hours  of 
university  work,  a  special  student  may  receive  such  credits 
toward  matriculation  on  account  of  practical  experience  in 
the  line  of  his  course,  as  the  head  of  the  department  and  the 
dean  of  the  college  may  recommend,  and  the  President  of 
the  University  may  approve. 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture  special  students  may  be 
received  at  eighteen  years  of  age  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  other  special  students,  except  that  they  may  hold 
scholarships  in  agriculture  (p.  287). 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 
After  satisfying  the  entrance  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  University,  in  some  of  the  ways  described,  and  after 
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matriculating,  the  applicant  for  advanced  standing  may 
secure  such  standing  either  by  examination  or  fay  transfer  of 
credits  from  some  other  college  or  university. 

1,  By  Examination. — Candidates  for  advanced  standing, 
not  from  other  colleges  or  universities,  may  secure  sudi 
standing  on  examination.  In  the  case  of  freshman  students 
seeking  advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  their  preparatory 
work,  such  standing  shall  be  granted  after  satisfactory 
examination  only,  unless  the  applicants  are  from  fully  ac- 
credited schools.  In  that  case  a  transfer  of  credits  may  be 
made  as  provided   below, 

2.  By  Transfer  of  Credits. — Credits  frmn  other  colleges 
or  universities  may  be  accepted  by  the  Faculty  for  advanced 
standing;  but  at  least  one  year's  work  in  residence  at  the 
University  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  bachelor's 
degree. 

In  all  cases  a  certificate  of  horo>rable  dismissal  is  re- 
quired, together  wrth  a  certified  record  of  work  done  in  the 
institution  from  which  the  applicant  comes.  These  should 
be  presented  f<M"  approval  some  time  before  the  student  en- 
ters for  work. 

Upon  approval  of  the  faculty  freshmen  may  receive  a 
limited  amount  of  credit  for  advanced  work  done  in  fully 
accredited  high  schools. 

REGISTRATION 
At  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  each  student  must 
present  himself  for  registration  within  the  time  set  for  that 
purpose,  before  tlie  formation  of  classes,  and  he  must  be 
present  at  the  first  exercise  of  each  class  he  is  to  attend. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  are  held  as  often  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
instructor  the  necessities  of  the  work  require.  Examinations 
are  also  given  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  on  the  work  of 
the  semester,  in  all  subjects  except  those  whose  character 
renders  it  unnecessary  or  impracticable. 

A  record  is  kept  of  each  student's  standing. 
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SEMESTERS  AND  RECESS 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  semesters,  each  cov- 
ering eighteen  weeks  of  instruction.  There  is  a  recess  of 
two  weeks  at  the  Christmas  holidays. 

For  dates  of  opening  and  closing,  see  Calendar,  p.  5. 

GRADUATION 

In  all  cases  credit  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  "semester 
hours"  (see  p.  164)  is  required  for  graduation.  The  can- 
didate f<»-  a  degree  must  complete  all  the  subjects  prescribed 
for  graduation  in  his  course,  and  when,  in  doing  this,  he 
does  not  gain  the  necessary  credit  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
hours,  he  must  make  up  the  deficiency  by  electing  other 
subjects. 

The  combinations  of  studies  under  which  a  student  may 
graduate  are  too  numerous  to  describe ;  they  are  given  to 
scxne  extent  under  the  separate  colleges  and  sdiools. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


GOVERNMENT 

The  government  of  the  University  is  vested  by  the 
Trustees  primarily  in  the  President  of  the  University,  in  the 
Senate,  in  the  Council  of  AdnBnistradon,  and  in  the  Deans. 

The  President  is  the  executive  head  of  the  University. 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  has  general  oversight 
of  the  instmctiofial  woric  of  the  University,  and  especial 
supervisicHi  of  the  graduate  school.  By  order  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  he  also  fills  the  office  of  Vice-Presidoit. 

The  Dean  of  Undergraduates  has  general  oversight  of 
the  undergraduate  students. 

The  Dean  of  the  Woman's  Dqiartment  is  charged  with 
general  oversight  of  the  young  women  of  the  University. 

The  Dean  of  each  colI^:e  is  responsible  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  University  regulations  within  his  coll^;e. 

The  Council  of  Administration  is  composed  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  Dean  of  Un- 
dergraduates, the  Dean  of  the  Woman's  Department  and  the 
Deans  of  the  separate  ccdleges.  It  constitutes  an  advisor}* 
board  to  the  President,  and  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
all  matters  of  discipline. 

The  Council  does  not  exercise  general  legislative  func- 
tions, but  when  any  matter  arises  which  has  not  been  {H'O- 
vided  for  by  common  usage  or  by  rule  of  the  Senate 
and  which  cannot  be  conveniently  laid  over  tin  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Senate,  the  Council  may  act  apoa  the  same 
according  to  its  discretion. 
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The  determinaticm  of  the  general  internal  policy  of  the 
University  is  in  charge  of  die  Senate. 

The  faculties  of  the  different  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
University  are  oxnposed  of  the  members  of  the  corps  of 
instruction  of  these  collies  and  schools,  and  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  matters  which  pertain  exclusively  to  these 
oTganizatims,  subject  always  to  higher  University  au- 
thority, 

ORGANIZATION 

For  the  purpose  of  more  efficient  administration,  the 
University  is  divided  into  several  colleges  and  schools. 
This  division  does  not  imply  that  the  colleges  and  schools 
are  educationally  separate.  They  are  interdependent,  and 
together  form  a  unit.  In  addition  to  the  courses  mentioned 
as  given  in  each  college  and  school,  instruction  in  military 
science  and  physical  training  is  provided.  The  organizaticMi 
is  as  follows: 

I.    The  College  of  Literature  and  Arts. 
II.     The   College  ot  Engineering. 

III.  The  College  of  Science. 

IV.  The  College  of  Agriculture. 
V.    The  Graduate  School. 

VI.  The  School  of  Library  Science. 

VII.  The  School  of  Music. 

VIII.  The  College  of  Law. 

IX.  The  College  of  Medicine. 

X.  The  School  of  Pharmacy. 

XI.  The  School  of  Dentistry. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  ARTS 
The  College  of  literature  and  Arts  offers — 

1.  General  courses,  offering  a  wide  range  of  electives. 

2.  Courses  under  the  group  system,  including — 

a.  The  Classical  Group. 

b.  The  English  Group. 

c.  The  Gennan  and  Romanic  Language  Group. 

d.  The  Latin  sud  Modem  Language  Group. 
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e.  The  Philosophical   Group,  including  Education,  Mathema- 
lics,  Philosophy  and  Psycholi^y. 

f.  11k  Foh-tical  Science  Group,  including  History,  Economics 
and  Government. 

g.  The  Commerce  and  Industry  Group,  offering  training  for 

h.    The  Library  Science  Group. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  courses — 

1.  In  Architecture. 

2.  In  Architectural  Engineering. 
3-  In  Civil  Engineering. 

4.  In  Electrical  Engineering. 

S-  In  Mechanical  Engineering. 

6.  In  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering. 

7.  In  Railway  Engineering. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE 

The  Collie  of  Science  offers  courses  in — 

1.  General   Scieoce. 

2.  Chemistry. 

3.  Education. 

4.  Household  Science. 

5.  Library  Science. 

6.  Mathematics. 

7.  Physics. 

8.  Studies  Preliminary  to  Medicine. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  courses  in — 

1.  Agronomy. 

2.  Animal  Husbandry. 

3.  Dairy  Husbandry. 

4.  Horticulture. 

5.  Household  Science. 

6.  Veterinary   Science. 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


The  Graduate  School  offers  courses  in — 

1.  Agriculture. 

2.  Engineering. 

3.  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  the  Arts. 

4.  The  Sciences. 

The  departments  in  which  courses  of  graduate  study 
are  given  will  be  found  under  the  "General  Description  of 
Courses"  (p.  164),  and  the  separate  graduate  courses 
offered  are  described  in  connection  with  the  proper  subjects 
in  the  list  of  courses  which  there  follows. 

THE_SCHOOL  OF  UBRARY  SCIENCE 

The  School  of  Library  Science,  or  the  State  Library 
School,  offers  a  course  of  study  extending  over  five  years, 
three  of  which  are  in  either  the  College  of  Uterature  and 
Arts  or  the  College  of  Science,  The  last  two  years  arc 
devoted  to  courses  in  Library  Science  in  the  Library  School. 
The  full  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  library 
science, 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  School  of  Music  offers  courses  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  leading  to  the  d^ree  of  bachelor  of  music. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

The  College  of  Law  offers  a  course  of  study  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

The  College  of  Medicine  offers  a  course  of  study  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  M.D. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  offers  a  course  in  all  branches 
necessary  to  a  complete  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of 
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pharmacy,  inclu(^g  pharmacy,  chemistry,  materia  medica.^ 
botany,  physics,  and  physiology.  The  cotirse  leads  to  the 
degree  of  graduate  in  pharmacy. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY 

The  School  of  Dentistry  offers  a  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  D.D.S. 
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AIMS  AND  SCOPE 

The  Collie  of  Literature  and  Arts  includes  those 
branches  usually  comprised  in  a  department  of  philosc^hy 
and  arts,  with  the  exception  of  the  natural' sciences.  The 
aim  of  the  College  is  a  double  one :  to  furnish  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  to  afford  opportunity  for  specialization  in  art, 
literature,  philosophy,  history,  and  the  political  sciences, 
theoretical  and  applied. 

Students  may  graduate  either  under  a  system  offering  a  ■ 
choice  of  a  considerable  number  of  subjects,  or  under  one  in 
which  the  principal  part  of  their  work  is  in  a  single  line 
of  study,  or  a  group  of  related  lines.  The  subjects  which 
may  be  selected  for  this  special  study  are  listed  as  major 
electives  on  page  76.  These  two  systems  are  named  re- 
spectively the  general  course  system,  and  the  group  system. 

The  only  degree  given  in  this  College  is  that  of  A.B. 

THE  GENERAL  COURSE  SYSTEM 

Under  the  General  Course  System  the  student  may  select 
his  studies  from  as  wide  a  rai^e  of  subjects  as  he  pleases, 
restricted  only  by  a  certain  minimum  of  prescribed  work, 
and  by  certain  requirements  as  to  the  time  which  must  be 
spent  upon  each  su&ject  in  order  to  secure  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  concentration.  The  prescribed  subjects  are  part  of 
the  work  of  the  first  two  years.  So  far  as  possible,  the  work 
of  the  freshman  year  must  be  mode  up  wholly  of  prescribed 
170 
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subjects,  and  the  rest  of  the  prescribed  wwk,  eiccqitiiig 
science,  must  he  done  in  the  sopbocnore  year.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  prescribed  work,  however,  the  student  is  per- 
mitted a  choice  of  Ikies  of  study.  For  example,  while  a  year 
of  science  is  prescribed  for  all  students,  any  one  or  two  of 
the  sciences  may  be  chosen. 

After  tinishing:  the  prescribed  subjects,  each  student 
must  elect  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  to  yield  him  the 
necessary  credits  for  graduatitm.  At  least  two  electives  must 
he  pursued,  each  for  two  years,  so  that  the  student  shall 
secure  at  least  sixteen  hours'  credit  in  each.  These  two  sub- 
jects are  known  as  his  majors.  The  word  is  ap^died  in  the 
general  course  system  to  any  subjects  primarily  classed  in 
the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  in  which  the  student  se- 
cures at  least  sixteen  hours'  credit.  The  subjects  are  listed 
as  major  electives,  on  page  76,  If  the  student  pursues  one 
of  these  subjects  for  less  than  two  years,  it  is  credited  to 
him  as  a  minor,  as  is  also  any  subject  not  there  listed,  re- 
gardless of  the  time  spent  on  it. 

In  the  choice  of  his  electives  other  than  his  majors,  the 
student  may  take  a  minimum  of  work  in  each  of  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  subjects,  or  he  may  take  a  maximum 
amount  of  work  in  the  minimum  number  of  subjects  neces- 
sary to  fill  up  his  time  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  elective  minor  courses  open  to  the  students 
of  the  College  include  subjects  offered  in  the  other  col- 
leges and  schools  of  the  University.  The  sciences  are  not 
an  integral  part  of  the  wtn-k  of  the  Coil^e  of  Literature 
and  Arts,  but  they  are  so  important  a  port  of  a  liberal 
education  that  every  student  of  the  Collie  is  earnestly 
urged  to  extend  his  study  of  them  as  far  as  may  be.  Cer- 
tain courses  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  in  the  School  of  Library  Science,  and  in 
the  College  of  Law,  may  also  be  counted  ior  credit  in  the 
College  of  Literature  and  Arts.  These  are  more  particularly 
mentioned  under  "minor  electives,"  on  page  77. 


..Google 
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Credit  for  130  hours  (p.  164),  including  the  prescribed 
military  and  physical  tratnii^,  is  required  for  gfraduation 
under  the  general  course  system.  Every  student  must 
take  the  prescribed  subjects;  in  addition,  he  must  select 
at  least  two  subjects  from  the  list  of  major  electives,  and 
he  must  then  choose  work  suflScient  to  yield  him  the  re- 
mainder of  the  required  number  of  hours. 

No  credit  is  granted  in  any  subject  unless  the  student 
pursues  it  for  the  minimiun  time  for  which  any  course  in 
the  subject  is  offered.  For  example,  if  a  student  elects  a 
course  which  yields  two  hours'  credit  for  one  semester,* 
he  must  stay  in  the  class  during  the  semester  in  order  to 
get  any  credit  at  all.  No  credit  is  granted  for  less  than 
the  whole  year's  work  in  the  banning  year  of  the  study  of 
any  foreign  lat^uage.  After  the  first  year  credit  may  be 
obtained  for  the  work  of  a  single  semester. 

THE  GROUP  SYSTEM 

A  group  course  is  one  in  which  the  student  is  required 
to  pursue  a  single  line  of  study  for  three  consecutive  years, 
in  addition  to  doing  the  prescribed  w<»k  and  writing  a  the- 
sis. At  least  sixteen  hours'  work  in  the  chosen  subject 
must  be  done  before  the  b^inning  of  the  senior  year.  No 
student  may  be  enrolled  in  a  group  course  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  wishes 
to  do  his  principal  work.  The  subject  in  which  the  twenty- 
four  hours'  work  is  required  is  called  the  student's  major, 
and  must  be  chosen  from  the  list  of  major  electives  (p.  76). 

As  a  rule,  oily  those  students  who  take  a  group  o>urse 
will  be  recommended  from  this  College  for  fellowships, 
schcdarships,  and  other  university  honors. 

BBOUraZHEVn  TOR  eBASirATIOX  tnCSES  THK  e&OUT  BTiXU 

Credit  for  130  hours,  including  the  prescribed  military 
and  physical  training,  together  with  an  acceptable  thesis,  is 

*  S««  tor  ctwnple    Ensliih    17,   p.    116. 
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required  for  graduation  under  the  group  system.  Every  stu- 
dent must  take  the  prescribed  subjects.  Not  later  than  the 
banning  of  his  junior  year  he  must  designate  the  group  in 
which  he  wishes  to  be  enrolled.  He  must  at  that  time  choose 
one  subject  in  the  group  as  his  major,  the  study  of  which, 
alone  or  with  the  subjects  designated  as  specifically  prepara- 
tory to  it,  he  must  pursue  during  the  remaining  two  years, 
and  secure  in  it  at  least  twenty-four  hours'  credit  in  all.  He 
must  then  select,  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  his  major  subject  belongs,  a  sufficient 
number  of  other  studies  to  yield  him  the  necessary  number 
of  hours. 

The  thesis  required  must  be  on  a  topic  connected  with 
the  major  study,  and  must  be  the  required  work  in  the  major 
subject,  in  whole  or  in  part,  during  the  student's  senior 
year. 

As  in  the  general  course  system,  no  credit  is  given  for 
parts  of  courses.  The  same  work  may  not  be  credited  both 
as  major  and  minor. 

The  groups  are  as  follows: 

The  Classical  Group,  including  Greek  and  Latin  as  the 
major  subjects.  One  of  these  languages  must  be  taken  lor 
twenty-four,  the  other  for  sixteen  hours. 

The  English  Group  including  English  literature  and 
Rhetoric.  Students  in  this  group  must  take  two  years  of 
French  or  German  befOTe  the  beginning  of  the  jtmior  year, 
or  must  be  able  to  read  one  of  these  languages  easily.  Old 
English  (Engl.  8)  must  be  taken  by  all  students  who  elect 
Ei^lish  literature  as  a  major. 

The  Scandinavian  languages  may  be  offered  as  minors. 

The  German  and  Romanic  Language  Group.  Either 
German  or  French  may  be  taken  as  a  major,  but  at  least 
sixteen  hours'  credit  in  the  other  must  be  secured.  Besides 
the  required  work  in  English  literature  and  rhetoric  stu- 
dents must  elect  at  least  ten  hours'  additional  work  in  these 
subjects.  Students  of  marked  ability  who  take  French  as 
a  major,  are  advised  to  take  the  courses  offered  in  Spanish 
or  Italian. 
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The  Latin  and  Modem  Language  Group,  including  Lat- 
in, German,  and  French.  Sixteen  hours'  credit  must  be  ob- 
tained in  the  language  chosen  for  a  minor. 

The  Philosophical  Group  including  education,  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  and  psychology,  as  major  subjects.  In 
this  group  the  second  year  of  the  student's  work  is  devoted 
to  studies  specifically  preparatory  to  the  principal  subject, 
which  is  itself  taken  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year. 

Students  in  this  group  who  make  philosophy  a  major 
must,  in  the  second  year,  make  ten  hours  of  credit  from 
among  these  subjects:  Anthropology,  psychology,  econom- 
ics 17  (sociolt^y),  Greek  8. 

Those  who  make  psychology  their  major  subject  must, 
in  their  second  year,  make  ten  hours  from  among  these  sub- 
jects: economics  17;  philosophy  2,  8,  9;  {Aysiology  4. 

When  education  is  the  major,  the  work  specifically  pre- 
paratory is  outlines  of  philosophy  (philosophy  2,  3,  4),  and 
elementary  and  educational  psychology. 

Those  students  who  take  mathematics  as  their  major 
work  must  take  the  courses  in  mathematics  numbered  i,  3, 
6, 8a,  8b,  10,  II,  15,  16,  17,  and  may  elect  as  many  more  as 
they  choose.  They  must  also  make  sixteen  hours'  credit  in 
either  German  or  French. 

The  Political  Science  Group  including  economics,  his- 
tOTy,  and  science  of  government.  AU  students  in  this  group 
must  take  the  three  elementary  courses:  history  i,  econom- 
ics I,  and  science  of  govemmoit  i.  They  must  also  be  able 
to  read  eith&r  French  or  German  by  the  beginning  of  their 
senior  year. 

The  Business  Group,  including  econ<»nics,  ctmHnerce 
and  industry.  All  students  in  this  group  must  make  eco- 
nmnics  their  major,  selecting  the  advanced  courses  adapted 
to  their  purpose.  These  they  must  supplement  with  the 
necessary  work  in  science,  materials  of  commerce,  mechan- 
ical technology,  language,  and  law.  The  work  of  the  group 
and  the  conditions  of  graduation  are  fully  described  in  the 
special  circular  on  Courses  of  Training  for  Business. 
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The  Library  Science  Croup.  Students  in  this  group 
must  take  in  their  senior  year  the  courses  in  library  science 
numbered  i,  2,  3,  4,  7,  14,  During  their  course  they  must 
take  the  prescribed  work,  must  secure  sixteen  hours'  credit 
in  French  or  German,  sixteen  in  English  and  four  in  eco- 
nomics. 

CLASSinCATlON  OF  SUBJECTS 


Advanced  Algebra  (Math,  i,  2) ;  2  or  3  hours. 
English  I ;  4  hours. 

French  1,  German  i  and  3,  Greek  i,  2,  or  Latin  1  ;  one  year. 
History  i,  or  11   and  one  semesler  of  2;    or  Economics  7  and 
History  2,  or  Economics  7  and  History  11;   6  hours.* 
L<^ic  (Philosophy  la  or  lb);  3  hours. 
Military  I,  2;  5  hours. 
Physical  Training — 

For  men,  2  hours. 

For  women,  3  hours. 
Natural  Science;  8-10  hours. 
tRhetoric  i,  3;  10  hours. 
Trigonometry  (Math.  3,  4) :  3  or  2  hours. 

ELECTIVE 

■AIOB  ELEOTIVXB 

Following  are  the  subjects  which  may  be  elected  as  ma- 
jors.J  Minor  work  may  be  elected  from  those  not  chosen 
as  majors. 

Economics.  Latin. 

Education.  Library  Science. 

English.  Mathematics. 

French.  Philosophy. 

German.  Psychology. 

Greek.  Rhetoric. 

History.  Science  of   Governnienl. 

Household   Science. 

*  Studeou  Ln  the  clanical  group  may  elect  Hiat.  s  or  6, 
t  Siudenta    who    secure    an    average    semester    gride    of    8s    per   eeol    in 
Rhetoric    i  are  excuacd  from   Rhetoric  3.     Studenu  in  any  of  tbe  course*  of 
training    for   butinen   muat  Uke    Rbetoric    10,   and   are    excused    from  taking 


COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  necessary  number  of  hours  additicmal  to  those  pro- 
vided for  in  the  prescribed  subjects  and  the  chosen  major 
electives,  may  be  secured  from  any  of  the  subjects  listed 
above  as  major  electives,  or  from  any  other  subjects  offered 
in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  or  in  the  College  of 
Science,  the  requirements  for  which  the  student  can  meet. 
Subjects  offered  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  but 
not  included  among  the  major  electives,  are  Art  and  De- 
sign,* Anthropology,  C<Knparative  Literature  and  Philolc^, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Physical  Training.|  The  following 
subjects  from  the  offerings  in  other  colleges  and  schools 
of  the  University  may  also  be  taken  as  minors. 

Domestic  Architecture  (Arch.  27)  ;  History  of  Architecture 
(Arch.  3q)  ;  Law:  Constitutional  Law  (Law  22);  Elements  of 
Jurisprudence  (Law  A) ;  International  Law  (Law  23)  ;  Municipal 
Corporations  (Law  24)  ;  Roman  Law  (Law  37)  ;  Library  Science :{ 
Elementary  Reference  (Lib.  2)  ;  Seledion  of  Books  (Lib.  3) ;  His- 
tory of  Libraries  (Lib.  7)  ;  Bibliography  (Lib.  6) ;  Advanced  Ref- 
erence (Lib.  8) ;  Public  Documents  (Lib.  13) ;  Book-making  (Ub. 
9)  ;  Library  Seminary  (Lib.  14}  ;  Miuic:  History  of  Music 
(Mus.  1)  i  Orchestra  (Mus.  8)  ;  Choral  Society  (Mus.  8)  ;  Survey- 
ing  (C   E.   10)  ;   Threaunatology. 

COURSE   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

All  the  prescribed  subjects  exc(!pt  science  must  be  fin- 
ished by  the  end  of  sophomore  year.  The  science  may  be 
deferred  until  junior  year.  The  following  statement  gives 
the  years  and  semesters  in  which  the  subjects  occur: 

TIBST   TXAB 

Fifteen  to  eighteen  hours'  work  a  week,  including  mili- 
tary and  physical  training,  must  be  chosen  each  semester 


*  Not  marc  than  twenty  hmui  of  Art  and  Derign  wmj  be 
Uie  Arti'  degree^ 

t  Not  mare  Uum  Gre  honre  of  phriical  tninini.  including 
pre«:[ibe4  m«T  be  conated  for  the  Arti'  decree. 

t  No  libnuT  (cience,  except  conne  i>,  nmj  be  elected  before 
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from  among  the  following  subjects:  those  in  itaUcs  must 
be  in  the  list  diosen: 
Firtt  Semester — 
History:     Medieval  and  Modem  European  History  (Hist  i), 
or  English  Econcnnic  History    (Econ.  7),  or  Nineteenth  Century 
History  (HisL  2). 

Language  and  literature;  English  I  or  2,  w  16  and  17; 
French  i,  or  German  I,  or  Greek  I,  or  Latin  1 ;  Rhetoric  1. 

Mathematics:  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigon(»netry  (Hath,  i 
and  3.  or  3  and  4). 

Military:    Drill  (Mil  a). 

Natural  Science:    Astronomy  5;  Botany  2  or  11;  Chemistry  i; 
Entomok^y  I,  4',    Geology  8;   Zo51(^y  la 
Phytieal  Training — 
For  men — Physical  Training  1,  3. 
For  women — Physical  Training  7,  9. 
Second  Setnesler— 
History;     Medieval    and    Modem    European    History    (HisL 
i)   continued,  or  English  History  (HisL  11),  or  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury History  (HisL  2). 

Language  and  Literature:    English  i,  or  3,  or  17;  French  I,  or 
(jemian  3,  or  Greek  2,  or  Latin  i,  continued;  Rhetoric  I,  cootinued- 
Mititary:    Tactics  and  Drill  (Mil.  I,  a). 

Natural  Science :  Astronomy  3  or  4 ;  Botany  I ;  Chemistry 
la,  2,  2a,  3a,  or  3b  and  4;  Entomology  1,  4;  (jcology  3;  PhysiolcKCy 
4;  or  Zoology  I. 

Physical  Training— 
For  men — Physical  Training  I,  3, 
For  women — Physical  Training  7. 

■KOOVD  TEAS 

Fifteen  to  eighteen  hours'  work  per  week,  including 
military  drill,  must  be  chosen  each  semester.  This  work 
must  include  alt  of  the  prescribed  subjects  which  were  not 
taken  in  freshman  year,  except  science.  Those  who  elected 
history  11  in  freshman  year  must  take  one  semester  of  his- 
tory 2  this  year.  (See  p.  228,  and  the  classification  under 
first  year.)    If  tlie  science  is  taken  in  this  year  zoology  11 
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and  physics  la  may  be  elected,  m  addition  to  the  science 
courses  listed  above. 

Tkt  following  subject!  muU  be  taktn'- — 

Logic:     (PbiL  la  first  semester,  or  Phil,   tb  second  semester). 

Military:    Drill  (Mil.  3)  both  semesters. 

Rhttoric:*  English  C<miposition  (Rhet.  3)  ;  first  or  second 
semester. 

The  remaining;  hours  may  be  made  up  by  the  election 
of  any  subjects  the  requirements  for  wliich  the  student  can 
meet. 

THIBB   Am   rOVBTH  TSAXS 

The  studies  of  these  are  all  elective,  except  that  the  re- 
quired science  must  be  taken  in  the  third  year  if  it  has  not 
been  taken  before.  Tkremmatology  may  be  taken  in  the 
third  year  as  part  of  the  science  required. 

TRAINING  FOR  BUSINESS 

Courses  in  economics,  commerce  and  industry  are  of- 
fered in  combination  with  courses  in  langfuage,  law,  materi- 
als of  commerce,  and  mechanical  technology,  with  the  aim 
of  providing  a  university  training  for  business  life.  The 
combined  courses  are  designed  to  give  a  student  a  knowl- 
e6ge  of  the  general  principles  that  underlie  all  btisinesses, 
with  special  training  in  the  technical  features  of  some  par- 
ticular calling. 

The  subjects  of  study  are  arranged  to  furnish  trainii^^ 
fw  (i)  general  mercantile  business,  (2)  banking,  (3) 
transportation,  (4)  journalistic  work,  (5)  insurance.. 

The  work  of  the  class-room  is  supplemented  with  lec- 
tures by  practical  specialists,  and  with  visits  of  inspection 
to  industrial  and  mercantile  establishments. 

The  outline  of  the  General  Business  Course  is  given 
below.  The  other  courses  are  described  in  detail  in  a  spe- 
cial circular  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Regis- 
trar. 

*  l-or  iludeDU  who  did  not  get  *  indc  of  gj  in    Rhetoric  i,  both  Kmc«- 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS  COURSE 

TOMS   T>A> 

t.  Commercial  G«ognipby  (Econ.  36) ;  English  Ecooomic  His- 
tory (Econ.  7) ;  French  or  German  or  Spanish  or  Italian ;  Mili- 
tary; Physical  Training;  Rhetoric  and  Thenies  (RheLi);  Trigo- 
nometry and  Algebra  (Math.  2,  4). 

2.  Commerdal  Geography  (Econ.  36) ;  French  or  German  or 
Spanish  or  Italian;  Military;  Physical  Training;  Political  His- 
tory of  England  (Hist.  11);    Rhetoric  and  Themes  (Rhet  i). 

nt»ini  TXAx. 
I.     Business  Writing  (Rhet  10)  ;    Foreign  language  continued; 
History  of  Qmunerce   (Econ.   27);     Military;    Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics  (Econ.  i)  ;    Science,  chosen  according  to  course. 

3.  Business  Writing  (Rhet  10)  ;  Economic  History  of  United 
States  (Econ.  22)  ;  Eng.  Literature  (Eng.  i)  ;  Foreign  language 
continued;  Logic  (Phil.  lb);  Money  and  Banking  (Econ.  3); 
Military. 

TEtKD  TUS. 

1.  CoTporatian  Management  and  Finance  (Econ.  ao) ;  Do- 
mestic Commerce  (Econ.  28)  ;  Foreign  language  continued;  Labor 
Problem  (Econ.  12)  ;   Materials  of  Commerce. 

2.  AcQjunting;  City  Government  (Govt  3) ;  Foreign  Com- 
merce (E^n.  29);  Foreign  language  continued;  Industrial  Con- 
solidations (Earn.  11);   Materials  of  Commerce. 


I.  Commercial  Law  (Law  B)  ;  Commercial  Policy  of  United 
States  (Eccm.  30) ;  ot  Domestic  and  Foreign  Markets  of  United 
States  (Econ.  33)  ;   Elective;    Practical  Banlcing  (Econ.  9)  ;  Thesis. 

3.  OmunerciaJ  Law  (Law  B)  ;  CommerciaJ  Policy  of  United 
States  (Econ.  30),  or  Domestic  and  Foreign  Markets  of  United 
States  (Econ.  33);  Elective;  Generation  and  Transmission  of 
Power  (M.  E.  31),  or  Machinery  and  Manufacturing  (M.  E.  30)  ; 
Public  Finance  (Econ.  5);   Thesis. 

LEGAL  STUDY  AND  COLLEGE  WORK 

By  a  proper  selection  of  his  studies  it  is  possible  for  a 
prospective  law  student  to  take  both  his  degree  in  arts  and 
his  degree  in  law  in  six  years.    A  student  who  intends  to 
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do  this  should  first  do  all  the  work  prescribed  for  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  A.B.  (see  pp.  73,  74)  ;  he  should 
then  take  studies  sufficient  to  leave  him  not  more  than  fif- 
teen hours'  credit  to  make  in  the  senior  year  of  his  college 
course.  The  student  durir^  this  year  should  enroll  in  the 
CoIl^;e  of  Law  and  take  the  first  year's  woilc  there.  Of 
this  work  ten  hours,  but  no  more,  may  be  counted  in  the 
College  of  Literature  and  Arts.  These  ten  hours  must  be 
in  contracts  (Law  i)  and  real  property  (Law  3). 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  take  this  law  work  for 
credit  toward  the  arts'  degree  until  their  senior  year. 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  for  every  law  subject, 
except  as  described  on  page  77,  taken  by  students  who  do 
not  pay  the  r^ular  law  schocJ  fees. 

If  a  student  who  intends  to  study  law  can  spend  but 
two  years  in  preliminary  work,  he  will  do  well  to  take  the 
following  subjects : 

ITS8T  TBAS 

I.  English  Economic  History  (Ecoa.  7)  ;  Mediaeval  and  Mod- 
em European  History  (Hist,  i)  ;  Mathematics  2,  4;  Military  2; 
Physical  Training  i,  3;    Rhetoric  and  Themes  (Rhet.  i). 

i.  Elnglish  History  (Hist  11)  ;  English  Literature  (Eng.  i 
or  3);  Medisval  and  Modem  European  History  (HisL  i);  Mili- 
tary 1  and  3;  Physical  Training  I,  3;  Rhetoric  and  Tbemes 
(Rhet.  I). 


I.  Economics  i ;  American  History  (Hist  3),  or  English  (Con- 
stitutional History  (Hist.  4),  or  Historical  Introduction  to  Con- 
temporary Politics  (Hist  2) ;  Logic  (Phil.  la) ;  Military  3;  Oral 
Discussions  (Rhet.  5);  Political  Institutions  (Govt  i);  Public 
Speaking  (Rhet  7b}. 

3.  Five  hours  in  economics;  American  History  (Hist.  3),  or 
English  Constitutional  History  (Hist  4},  or  Historical  Introduc- 
tion to  Contemporary  Politics  (Hist  3);  Military  3;  Oral  Dis- 
cussions (Rhet.  5) ;  Political  Institutions  (Govt,  i) ;  Public 
Speaking  (Rhet  7b). 

If  a  student  can  spend  but  one  year  in  preliminary  worit 
he  may  select  from  the  above  course  such  subjects  as  he  is 
prepared  for. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching 
are  advised  to  enroll  in  the  group  (pp.  74-6)  in  which  occur 
the  subjects  they  wish  to  teach.  They  should  elect  as  many 
courses  in  education  and  psychology  as  they  have  time  for, 
and  should  secure  at  least  ten  hours  in  these  subjects. 

As  a  rule,  students  who  arrang'e  their  courses  of  study 
with  reference  to  teaching  particular  subjects  will  have 
the  preference  in  recommendations  to  poeitioos  calling  fc^* 
teachers  of  those  subjects. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  DEPARTMENTS 


All  the  courses  of  the  department  are  cqien  to  special 
students  of  art.  These  students  enjoy  opportunities  beyond 
the  reach  of  students  in  the  usual  art  school,  since  the  work 
of  other  departments  of  the  University  is  open  to  them  with- 
out additional  expense. 

On  account  of  the  close  connection  of  the  department 
of  art  and  design  with  the  other  departments  of  the 
University,  students  may  specialize  in  the  artistic  sides 
of  their  chosen  courses  of  study,  and  students  who  wish  to 
become  teachers  of  drawing  or  of  manual  training  in  the 
public  schools  ma.y  arrange  courses  to  suit  their  individual 
needs. 

OOMMBMOX 

See  under  Economics. 

lOOXOKIOS 

The  department  of  economics  includes  general  econom- 
ics and  eccmomic  history,  sociolt^y  and  statistics,  finance, 
commerce  and  industry.  The  courses  are  grouped  to  pro- 
vide training  for  citizenship,  graduate  study  and  speciali- 
zation in  the  lines  mentioned  above,  and  training  for  busi- 
ness life.  The  library  equipment  of  boc4cs  and  periodicals 
has  recently  been  much  increased,  and  is  now  excellent. 
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XSITOATIOX 

The  department  of  education  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  prospective  secoodary  school  teacher,  and  of  the  prospec- 
tive city  superintendent.  The  normal  schools  of  our  state 
are  well  equipped  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  elementary 
schools,  and  it  is  intended  that  this  work  shall  be  supple- 
mented, though  not  duplicated,  here. 

The  department  possesses  a  pedagogical  library  and  mu- 
seum, which  contains  various  materials  of  interest  and  value 
to  the  student  of  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  forms 
a  working  pedagogical  laboratory. 

urauBH  utMettAnv  akd  litxsatubb 

The  courses  are  designed  to  give  a  continuous  view  of 
the  twofold  subject  from  the  earliest  times  to  our  own  day, 
In  junior  and  senior  years  courses  are  offered  in  both  lines, 
so  that  students,  having  had  the  fundamental  work  of  the 
sophomore  year,  may,  if  desired,  confine  themselves  either 
to  philology  or  to  literature. 


(See  Romanic  Languages,  p.  85.) 


Four  years  of  instruction  are  offered  in  this  subject.  By 
alternating  the  work  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  enabling  students  who  are  able  to  b^n 
with  the  third  year's  work  to  pursue  the  subject  throu|^- 
out  their  course. 

OOVXBHMXVT   (BOIBlKn  Ot) 

The  work  in  science  of  government  is  planned  to  give 
trainii^  for  citizenship  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  future 
study  of  law  or  for  active  political  life,  and  to  furnish  ad- 
vanced study  for  those  who  intend  to  teach  the  subject. 

aKJtxx 

See  a)urses,  p.  227. 

SUIOKT 

An  eflfort  is  made,  not  merely  to  give  students  a  general 
knowledge  of  historical  facts,  but  also  to  give  them  some 
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conception  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  historical  s 
and  of  the  materials  with  which  it  deals.  To  this  end  ex- 
ercises in  historical  investigation,  more  or  less  elementary, 
form  a  prominent  part  of  the  work. 

HOanBOLD  SOIBVOI 

The  work  of  this  department  aims  to  be  at  wice  scien- 
tific, artistic,  and  practical.  It  is  intended  to  afford  training 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  home.  A  fuller 
description  is  given  on  page  123.  All  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment counts  towards  the  arts'  degree. 

ITAUA> 

(See  Romanic  Langtiages,  p.  85.) 

LAinr 
See  courses,  p.  235. 

UBRART    BOmOX 

See  description  of  work,  p.  134,  courses  p. '239,  and  li- 
brary science  group,  p.  76.  Course  12  is  open  to  all  stu- 
dents without  previous  requirement. 


All  the  courses  offered  by  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics are  open  to  the  students  of  the  College  of  Liter^ure 
and  Arts.  These  courses  are  so  arranged  that  a  student 
may  take  continuous  work  in  the  subject  for  from  one  to 
four  years.  Mathematics  is  included  in  the  philosophical 
group. 

uuTAKT  Boasmt 

The  work  of  the  department  of  military  science  is  pre- 
scribed for  all  male  students  of  the  Colleges  of  Literature 
and  Arts,  Engineering,  Science,  and  Agriculture,  A  full 
description  of  the  work  offered  and  of  the  aims  and  sc(^>e 
of  the  department  will  be  found  farther  on  in  the  catalog. 
(Seepp.  257,  294.) 

PSILOBOPBT 

The  work  in  this  department  includes  history  of  f^ilos- 
ophy,  metaphysics,  ethics,  esthetics,  and  logic,  and  is  so  ar- 
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ranged  that  the  student  may  take  a  continuous  course  for 
either  one  or  two  years,  (The  department  for  the  present 
offers  courses  in  anthropology.) 

PHTBIOAL  XBAimrO 

The  work  of  this  department  is  offered  to  all  students 
in  the  University.  Consequently  the  department  properly 
belcmgs  in  all  the  colleges.  A  full  description  of  its  aim  and 
sa^  is  given  farther  on.    (See  p.  296.) 


Historically,  psychology  is  treated  with  a  view  to  giving 
the  student  a  connected  idea  of  its  development.  Its  ex- 
perimental development  and  recent  phases  are  given  special 
attention. 

BBETOSIO  AVS  OSATOST 

See  courses,  p.  73. 

SOHAno  LAHQITAOEB  AND  LITEBATtmEg 

This  department  offers  four  years  of  instruction  in 
French  and  one  year  each  in  Spanish  and  Italian.  A  grad- 
uate course  is  offered  in  Old  French ;  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant texts  are  studied,  and  attention  is  given  to  the  ori- 
gins of  the  language. 

BOCIOLOQT 

See  courses  15  and  17  under  economics,  p  203.  See 
for  allied  courses,  anthropology,  p.  172,  philosophy,  p.  263, 
and  English  21,  p.  214. 

SFAHIBH 

(See  Romanic  Languages  above.) 
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AIMS  AND  SCOPE 

The  purposes  of  the  College  of  Engineering  are  th<M-- 
ouglily  to  prepare  men  for  the  professions  of  engineering 
and  architecture,  and  also  to  offer  a  first-rate  training  for 
future  managers  of  great  business  enterprises.  The  dif- 
ferent courses  must  therefore  comprise  both  general  and 
technical  studies.  A  primary  requisite  of  success  is  the 
ability  to  present  briefly  and  dearly  ideas  in  terse,  correct, 
and  vigorous  English.  A  large  fund  of  general  knowle^e 
is  now  essential  to  every  professional  man  in  order  to  main- 
tain proper  influence  amcmg  business  men.  An  aa]uaint- 
ance  with  social  customs  and  life  is  equally  helpful. 

The  marked  tendency  now  toward  specialization  requires 
the  graduate  to  be  able  successfully  to  enter  any  specialty  of 
his  profession,  thus  requiring  both  breadth  and  thorough- 
ness in  his  technical  training,  with  frequent  applications  to 
practical  problems.  Employers  have  no  time  to  educate 
assistants  in  the  details  of  their  work. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  special  equipment  of  each  department  is  described 
in  connection  with  that  department.  The  general  equipment 
of  the  College  consists  of  a  good  reference  library  of  ki- 
dexes,  pocket-books,  mathematical  tables,  and  other  works, 
together  with  a  very  valuable  collection  of  apparatus  for 
economizing  time  and  ensuring  accuracy  in  engineering  cal- 
culations. 

The  principal  instruments  are  Thomas's  lo-place  arith- 
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mometer,  giving  accurate  results  to  20  places ;  Thacher's 
computing  scales ;  Graait's  computing  machines ;  other  cal- 
culating machines,  various  types  of  slide  rules,  adders,  etc. ; 
Amsler's  polar  planiraeter  and  Amsler's  integrator;  Co- 
radi's  linear  and  polar  planimeters  for  very  accurate  meas- 
urement of  irregular  plane  areas;  Coradi's  pantagraph  for 
the  automatic  reduction  of  drawings  and  maps. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

ARCHITECTURE 

This  department  offers  two  courses  of  instruction  and 
practice,  preparing  the  graduate  to  enter  respectively  the 
professions  of  architect  and  architectural  engineer. 

The  course  in  architecture  prepares  for  the  examination 
prescribed  by  the  state  license  law  for  architects  and  for  the 
general  practice  of  architecture. 

The  specialties  of  the  course  are  construction,  design, 
and  architectural  history. 


A  large  collection  of  casts  of  ornament,  models  of  struc- 
tures,  working   drawings   and    blue   prints,  specimens   of 
stones,  bricks,  tiles,  terra  cotta,  fixtures  and  fittings,  etc., 
is  arranged  in  the  architectural  museum.   More  than  20,000 
engravings,  f^otographs,  etc,  mounted  on  cards,  are  classi- 
fied for  quick  reference  in  the  drawing  rooms.   An  electric 
lantern  is  used  in  a  specially  fitted  room,  tc^ether  with  a 
collection  of  4,500  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  history  of 
architecture  and  of  painting.     A  very  fine  architectural  li- 
brary is  located  in  a  large  room  in  the  department,  and  is 
open  for  use  by  students  during  the  entire  day, 
covBBE  or  uaTKttanos 
Required  for  Degree  of  B.  S.  in  Architecture 
nnt  Tmw 

I.    Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Math,  a,  4) ;  Letter- 
ing,    El  em  Flits   of     Drafting,    Sketching    and    Working   E>ra  wings 

......Hwie 
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(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  la,  ib,  ic)  ;  Free-hand  Drawing  or  Modeling 
(Arch.  20  or  zi)  ;  French  i,  or  German  i  or  4;*  Military  2;  Physi- 
cal Training  I,  3  or  7,  9. 

2.  Analytical  Geometry  (Math.  6) ;  Descriptive  (Jecwnetry 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  2) ;  Orders  of  Architecture  (Arch.  8) ; 
French  1,  or  German  3  or  5  or  6;  Military  i,  2;  Physical  Train- 
ing I,  3. 

■MOnd  TMt 

1.  Applied  Mechanics  (Theo.  and  App.  Mech.  4) ;  Wood 
Construction  (Ardi.  2)  1  Architectural  Perspective  (Arch.  14) ; 
Physics  I,  3;    Monthly  Problems   (Arch.  9);    Rhetoric  2;    Milj- 

2.  Strength  of  Materials  (Theo.  and  App.  Mech.  5) ;  Masonry 
and  Metal  Construction  (Arch.  3);  Requirements  and  Planning  of 
Buildings  (Arch.  IS) ;  Physics  1,  3;  Monthly  Problems  (Arch. 
9)  ;    Rhetoric  2 ;    Military  2. 

TMrd  T*u 

1.  History  of  Architecture  (Arch.  6) ;  Historic  Ornameni 
(Arch.  7)  ;  Architectural  Seminary  (Arch.  11) ;  Sanitary  Construc- 
tion (Arch.  4)  ;  Architectural  Composition  (Arch.  18) ;  Chemistry 
I,  or  Eccnomics  2;  Art  and  Design  3a:  Monthly  Problems 
(Arch  9). 

2.  History  of  Architecture  (Arch.  6) ;  Historic  Ornament 
(Arch.  7);  Architectural  Seminary  (Arch.  11);  Graphic  Statics 
and  Roofs  (Arch.  5) ;  Architectural  Designing  (Arch.  17)  ;  Work- 
ing Drawings  and  Residence  Design  (Arch,  10,  16);  Art  and  De- 
sign 8a;    Monthly  Problems  (Arch.  9). 

Tmrth  Tmt 

1.  Superintendence,  Estimates  and  SpeciJications  (Arch.  12) ; 
Heating  and  Ventilation  (Arch.  13)  ;  Renaissance  Design  (Arch. 
22)  ;  Gothic  and  Romanesque  Design  (Arch.  23,  34)  ;  Mural  Deco- 
ration (Arch  28)  ;  Architectural  Readings  (Arch.  31)  ;  Monthly 
Problems  (Arch.  9). 

2.  Design  of  Ornament  (Arch.  25)  ;  Mural  Decoration  (Arch. 
28) ;  Surveying  (Civil  Eng'g  io>  ;  Architectural  Readmgs  (Arch. 
31);  Monthly  Problems  (Arch.  9);  Elec  Ugbting  (E.  E.  9); 
Thesis  (Arch.  30). 


*  Eogluh  n 
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ARCHITECTURAL  ENGINEERING 

This  course  of  study  prepares  graduates  for  professional 
practice  as  architectural  engineers,  structural  designers  and 
computers,  as  well  as  superintendents  of  construction.  It  is 
intended  for  students  who  prefer  the  structural  and  mathe- 
matical side  of  the  profession  to  its  artistic  side,  and  who 
desire  to  pursue  the  full  engineering  course  in  mathematics 
and  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  iron  and  steel 
construction  now  employed  in  buildings.  It  differs  from  the 
architectural  course  principally  in  the  addition  of  a  second 
year  of  mathematics  and  of  a  year  of  study  in  bridge 
analysts  and  design,  and  in  devoting  considerably  less  time 
to  architectural  drawing  and  design. 

OOinUI    OF   niBTBVOTIOH 

Required  for  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Architectural  Engineering 
nnt  Tmi 

1.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Math.  2,  4)  ;  Letter- 
ing, Elements  of  Drafting,  Slcetching  and  Worldng  Drawings 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  la,  ib,  ic)  ;  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g 
l),  or  Free-band  Drawing  or  Modeling  (Arch.  20  or  21)  ;  French 
I,  or  German  1  or  4;*   Military  2;    Physical  Training  i,  3  or  7. 

2.  Anal3'tical  Geometry  (Math.  6)  ;  Descriptive  Geometry 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  a);  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i) ;  or 
Free-hand  Drawing  (Arch.  20  or  21)  ;  or  The  Orders  of  Architec- 
ture (Arch.  8)  ;  French  1,  or  (jerinan  3  or  5  or  6;  Military  i,  2; 
Physical  Training  i,  3  or  7. 

Saonid  Tmt 
I.    Differential  Calculus  (Math.  7)  ;  Wood  Construction  (Arch. 
2);    Architectural  Perspective  (Arch.  14);   Physics  I,  3;   Rhetoric 
2 ;    Military  2. 

3.  Int^jal  Calculus  (Math.  9)  ;  Masonry  and  Metal  Construc- 
tion (Arch.  3)  ;  Requirements  and  Planning  of  Buildings  (Arch. 
is);  Physics  i,  3;  Rhetoric  2;  Analytical  Mechanics  (Theo.  and 
App.  Mech.  la)  ;    Military  2. 

*  Eotjilta  mj  be  Uken  initod  b 
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TUii  Tmt 

I.  Analytical  Mechanics  and  Resistance  of  Materials  (Theo. 
and  App.  Mech.  ib,  aa) ;  History  of  Architecture  (Arch.  6)  ;  Ar- 
cliitectunil  Seminaiy  (Arch,  ii);  Sanitary  Construction  (Arch. 
4)  ;    Cbeniistry  i. 

3.  Reustance  of  Materials,  Hydraalics  (Theo.  and  App.  HedL 
zb,  3) ;  Engineering  Materials  (Theo.  and  App.  Mech.  6) ;  His- 
tory of  Architecture  (Arch.  6) ;  Architectural  Seminary  (Ardi. 
11) ;  Graphic  Statics  and  Roofs  (Arch.  5)  ;  Chemistry  161  Work- 
ing Drawings  (Arch.  10). 

Toortk  Tmt 

1.  Superintendence;  Estimates,  and  Specifications  (Arch,  ja) ; 
Heating  and  Ventilation  (Arch.  13);  Architectural  Engineering 
(Arch.  19) ;  Bridge  Analysis  and  Details  (Gvil  Eng*;  I3,  13) ; 
Architectural  Readings   (Arch.  31). 

2.  Bridge  Details  and  Design  (Civil  Bng'g  13,  14)  ;  Survey- 
ing (Qvtl  Eng'g  10)  ;  Architectural  Engineering  (Arch.  19)  ;  Ar- 
chitectural Readings  (Arch.  31) ;  Lighting  (E.  R  9)  ;  Thesis  (Arch. 
30). 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

The  design  in  this  department  is  to  furnish  a  course  of 
theoretical  instruction,  accompanied  and  illustrated  by  a 
large  amount  of  practice.  While  the  imtmction  aims  to  be 
practical  by  giving  the  'student  infonnation  and  practice 
directly  applicable  in  his  future  professional  work,  the  prime 
object  is  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties.  The 
power  to  acquire  information  and  ability  to  use  it  are  held 
to  be  of  far  greater  value  than  any  amount  of  so-called  prac- 
tical knowledge. 

■atnFKSnT 

This  department  has  an  extensive  equipment  of  com- 
passes, engineers'  transits,  solar  transits,  levels, — ordinary 
and  precise, — plane  tables,  sextants,  chronometers,  barcmi- 
eters,  etc.  For  the  lecture  roc«n,  the  department  is  pro- 
vided with  a  collection  of  structtiral  shapes  and  with  full- 
sized  joints  of  an  actual  railroad  bridge,  sections  of  C(riumns, 
eye-bars,  etc.,  and  a  collection  of  lithc^raphs,  photographs, 
and  blue-prints  of  bridges  and  buildings. 


..Google 
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The  cement  laboratory  occupies  rooms  in  Engineering 
Hall,  and  is  provided  with  slate  tables,  testing  machines, 
molding  machines,  sieves,  etc.,  and  sample  barrels  of  hy- 
draulic cement,  varieties  of  sand,  and  other  necessary  ma- 
terials, 

OOUSBB    OT    UISTKVOIIOII 

Required  for  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering 

1.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Math.  2,  4)  ;  Letter- 
ing, Elements  of  Drafting,  Sketchiog,  and  Working  Drawings 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  la,  lb,  ic) ;  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g 
i)  ;  French  I,  or  German  I  or  4;*  MiUtary  2;  Physical  Training 
I,  3- 

2.  Analytical  Geometry  (Math.  6) ;  Descriptive  Geometry 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  2)  ;  Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i) ;  French 
I,  or  German  3  or  5  or  6;  Military  1,  2;  Physical  Training  1,  3. 

B«oin4  Tmt 

1,  Differential  Calculus  (Math.  7) ;  Surveying  (Civil  Eng'g 
zi)  ;    Physics  i,  3;    Rhetoric  2;    Military  2. 

2.  Integral  Calculus  (Math.  9)  ;  (Theo.  and  App.  Mech.  la)  ; 
Topographical  Surveying  (Civil  Eng'g  22)  ;  Railroad  Curves  (Civil 
Eng'g  23)  ;  Physics  I,  3;  Rhetoric  2;  Military  2, 

lUrd  Tmt 

1.  Analytical  Mechanics,  and  Resistance  of  Materials  (Thto. 
and  App.  Mech.  ib,  aa)  ;  Railroad  Engineering  (Civil  Eng'g  4)  ; 
Chemistry  i;  Steam  Engines  (Mech.  Eng'g  16). 

2.  Resistance  of  Materials,  and  Hydraulics  (Theo.  and  App. 
Mech.  2b,  3,  6)  ;   Graphic  Statics  (Civil  Eng'g  20)  ;   Road  Engineer- 

'ing  (Mun.  and  San.  Eng'g  i)  ;  Descriptive  and  Practical  Astron- 
omy (Astron.  3,  6)  ;  or  Engineering  Geology  (Geol.  13) :  Steam 
Boilers  (Mech.  Eng'g  1?)  ;  Railroad  Structures  (Civil  Eng'g  ig). 
VoBrtli  T«w 
I.  Bridge  Analysis  (Civil  Eng'g  12)  ;  Bridge  Details  (Civil 
ILng'g  13)  ;  MascHiry  Construction  (Civil  Eng'g  5)  ;  Water  Supply 
Engineering  (Mun.  and  San.  Eng'g  2) ;  Metal  Structures  (Civil 
Eng'g  24)  ;    Thesis  (Civil  Eng'g  30). 

*  Engli«h  may  be  takm  iniiead  by  sludent*  who  have  proentcd  6  crtdits 
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2.  Bridge  Design  (Gvil  Bog's  14)  '•  Sewerage  (Hitn.  and 
San.  Eng'g  3)  ;  Tunneling  (Civil  Eng'g  18);  Economics  3;  Engi- 
neering Contracls  and  Specifications  (Civil  Eng'g  16) ;  Thesis 
(Civil  Eng'g  30). 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

This  is  a  course  in  theoretical  and  applied  electricity. 
The  first  two  years  of  work  are  substantially  the  same  as  in 
the  other  engineering  courses.  The  last  two  years  include, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  electrical  work,  courses  in  civil 
and  mechanical  engineering,  in  theoretical  and  applied  me- 
chanics and  in  economics. 

BanFMSHT 

The  lecture  rooms,  drafting  rooms,  and  laboratories  are 
equipped  with  the  latest  and  best  apparatus.  In  the  dynamo 
laboratory  are  various  sizes  and  types  of  direct  and  alternat- 
ing current  dynamos,  motors,  and  converters;  transformers 
for  all  classes  of  polyphase  testing;  direct  and  alternating 
current  switch-boards,  of  eight  marble  panels  each,  with 
every  appliance  for  expeditious  handling  of  electric  currents. 
The  workshop  is  fitted  for  the  several  branches  of  electrical 
construction.  Power  is  supplied  from  the  storage  battery 
installation  of  this  department  and  from  the  University 
electric  light  and  power  plant,  whose  direct  and  alternating 
current  dynamos,  driven  by  steam  engines,  also  afford  many 
facilities  for  experimental  work. 

ooxruE  or  ursTairoTiov 

Required  for  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Electrical  Engineering 

1.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Math,  a,  4)  ;  Leitcr- 
ing,  Elements  of  Drafting,  Sketching  and  Working  Drawings 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  la,  lb,  ic) ;  French  I,  or  German  i  or  4;* 
Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i)  ;  Military  2;  Physical  Training 
I,  3- 

2.  Analytical    Geometry    (Math.    6) ;     Descriptive    (leometry 

■  Knglith  mav  be  Uken  inst 
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(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  aa)  ;  French  i,  or  German  3  or  s  or  6;  Shop 
Practice   (Mech.  Eng'g  i);    Military  i,  2;    Physical  Training  i,  3. 

■oooad  Taar 

1.  Differential  Calculus  (Math.  7)  ;  Physics  I,  3;  Rhetoric  2; 
Elements  of  Machine  Design  (Mech.  Eng'g  4)  ;  Shop  Practice 
(Mech.   Eng'g  2);  Military  2. 

2.  Integral  Calculus  (Math,  g)  ;  E*hysics  i,  3;  Rhetoric  a; 
Elements  of  Machine  Dc'^ign  (Mech.  Eng'g  4)  ;  Shop  Practice 
(Mech.  Eng'g  2)  ;    Military  2. 

Third  Tut 

1.  Analytical  Mechanics  and  Resistance  of  Materials  (Theo. 
and  Appl'd  Mech.  i,  za)  ;  Chemistry  i;  Electrical  and  Magnetic 
Measurements  (Physics  4);  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  (Elect. 
Eng'g  16)  ;    Steam  Engines   (Mech.   Eng'g   16). 

2.  Resistance  of  Materials,  Hydraulics  (Theo.  and  Appl'd 
Mech.  2b,  3)  ;  Steam  Boilers  (Mech.  Eng'g  17)  ;  Dynamo-Electric 
Machinery  (Elect.  Eng'g  16)  ;  Electrical  and  Magnetic  Measure- 
ments (Physics  4) ;  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  (Elect 
Eng'g  22);    Surveying   (Civ.  Eng'g  10). 

f«nrtlt  Tur 

1.  Telegraphy  and  Telephony  (E,  R  4)  (2);  Alternating 
Currents  (E.  E.  5)  (3) ; ;  Elect rochemistry  (R  E.  la)  ,(2) ;  Sem- 
inary (E  E.  13)  (1);  Electric  Distribution  (E.  E.  15)  (2);  Elec- 
trical Engineering  Laboratory  (E  E.  23  and  K  R  27)  (a)  ;  Elec- 
trical Design  (E.  E  32)  (2);   Economics  (Econ.  a)   (a), 

2.  Light  and  Power  Plants  (E.  E.  11)  (0  ;  Seminary  (R  R 
13)  (")  ;  Advanced  Alternating  Currents  (R  R  14)  (2)  ;  Traction 
(E.  E.  17)  (2) ;  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  (E.  R  24  and 
R  E  25)  (2)  ;  Electrical  Design  (E.  R  33)  (1)  ;  Rstimates,  Speci- 
fications, and  Superintendence  (M.  R  10)  (i)  ;  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering Laboratoiy  (M.  R  13)  (2) ;  Economic  Problems  (Econ. 
16)    (a);    Thesis. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  give  the  student  a  thor- 
ough training  in  the  theoretical  principles  underlying  the 
science  of  machines  and  mechanics,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
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make  him  practically  familiar  with  scxne  of  the  numerous 
applications  of  these  principles. 

Ettnil>MXHT 

The  equipment  of  this  department  is  arranged  for  work 
of  three  kinds — class  and  drawing  room  work,  laboratory 
work,  and  shop  practice. 

The  drawing  rooms  are  equipped  with  card  indexes, 
reference  books,  catalogs,  odontographs,  gear  charts,  etc.  In 
the  cabinet  rooms  are  kinematic  models  and  sectioned  steam 
speciaJties. 

The  steam  engineering  laboratory  is  in  the  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  It  contains  ten 
steam  engines  available  for  testing  purposes.  The  facili- 
ties for  boiler  testing  are  excellent.  There  are  several  types 
of  boilers  equipped  with  different  kinds  of  automatic  stcJc- 
Vrs.  There  are  also  various  kinds  of  steam  and  power 
pun^  and  numerous  steam  specialties  arranged  for  tests. 

The  laboratory  contains  three  gas  engines,  an  air  coth- 
pressor,  a  hot  air  engine,  a  large  volume  fan,  and  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  instruments  used  by  the  mechanical  engineer 
for  testing  purposes. 

The  shops  of  the  College  are  in  chai^  of  this  depart- 
ment; they  consist  of  a  wood  shop,  foundry,  forge  shop, 
and  machine  shop. 

The  shops  are  large,  well  lighted  and  attractive;  they 
are  all  equipped  with  modem  tools  and  furnish  abundant 
facilities  for  giving  the  student  the  necessary  practice  in 
this  line  of  work. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  students  can  be  accommodated 
with  the  present  facilities. 

OOtTBBE    07    IHBTBtrOTIOH 

Required  for  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering 


I.    Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Math.  3,  4)  ;  Letter- 
mg,    Elements     of    Drafting,   Sketching  and   Working   Ehuwings 
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(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  la,  ib,  ic) ;  French  i,  or  German  I  or  4;* 
Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i)  ;  Military  2;  Physical  Training 
I,  3. 

2.  Analytical  Geometry  (Math,  6) ;  Descriptiye  Geometry 
(Drawing,  Gen.  Eng'g  2)  ;  French  I,  or  German  3  or  5  or  6;  Shop 
Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i);    Military  I,  2;    Physical  Training  I,  3. 

■•OOBd  Tmi 

1.  Differential  Calculus  (Math.  7) ;  Physics  I,  3;  Rhetoric  2; 
Elements  af  Machine  Design  (Mech.  Eng'g  4);  Shop  Practice 
(Mech.   Eng'g  2)  ;    Military  2, 

2.  Integral  Calculus  (Math,  g)  ;  Analytical  Mechanics  (Theo. 
and  App,  Mech.  la)  ;  Physics  1,  3;  Rhetoric  2;  Elements  of  Machine 
Design  '(Mech.  Eng'g  4) ;    Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  2)  ;    Mili- 

lUtd  Tmi 

i.  Analytical  Mechanics  and  Resistance  of  Materials  (Theo. 
and  Appl'd  Mech,  ib,  2a) ;  Chemistry  1  ;t  Mechanism  (Mech. 
Eng'g  5) ;  Electrical  Engineering  (Elect.  Eng'g  i  and  21)  ;  Steam 
Boilers  (Mech.  Eng'g  24}. 

2.  Resistance  of  Materials  and  Hydraulics  (Theo.  and  Appl'd 
Mech.  ah,  3);  Giemistry  16;  Power  Measurements  (Mech,  En^g 
3)  ;  Graphical  Statics  of  Mechanism  (Mech.  Eng'g  18) ;  Steam 
Engines  (Mech,  Eng'g  23)  ;  Sjjryeying  (Gvil  Eng'g  10) ;  Mate- 
rials of  Engineering  (Theo.  and  Appl'd  Mech.  6). 

FHrtk  Tmz 

1.  Thermodynamics  (Mech.  Eng'g  7)  ;  Heat  Engines  (Mech. 
Eng'g  6)  ;  High-Speed  Steam  Engines  and  Valve  Gears  (Mech, 
Eng'g  14)  ;  Advanced  Designing  (Mech.  Eng'g  9)  ;  Advanced  Me- 
ciianical  Laboratory  (Mech.  Eng'g  12);  Economics  2;  Seminary 
(Mech.  Eng'g  19)  ;    Thesis, 

2.  Mechanics  of  Machinery  (Mech.  Eng'g  8)  ;  Estimates 
(Mech.  Eng'g  10)  ;  .Advanced  Designing  (Mech.  Eng'g  9)  ;  Ad- 
vanced Mechanical  Laboratory  (Mech,  Eng'g  12);  Economics  16; 
Seminary  (Mech.  Eng'g  19)  ;   Thesis. 

*  Engliita  BujF  be  Ulan  lnH«>d  b]r  ittidenM  wbo  have  prccentcd  6  credits 
in  one  modern  foreijrn   lansuage  for  admiuian  10  the  Uni*erBity. 

t  Studenis  who   offer   the   eqiuTilent   of  chemiairr    i    for  admiMian   muM 
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RAILWAY  ENGINEERING 


The  rRilroad  interests  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  well  as 
of  the  United  States,  have  become  so  important  as  to  de- 
mand separate  recognition  in  the  courses  of  those  educa- 
tional institutions  which  offer  instruction  in  engineering. 

Wishing  to  meet  the  demand  for  specializatirai  in  this 
important  work  the  University  has  established  an  under- 
graduate course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Railway 
Engineering  and  also  provides  for  graduate  instruction  and 
investigation  leading  to  a  second  degree. 

The  department  of  civil  engineering  furnishes  special  in- 
struction relating  to  construction  and  maintenance  of  way. 
The  course  is  devoted  to  the  problems  of  motive  power  and 
machinery,  including  construction,  design,  and  operation  of 
locomotives  and  rolling  stock,  and  tests  of  fuel,  water  sup- 
ply, materials,  and  supplies. 

ZQ1TIFICZHT 

The  shops  and  laboratories  of  the  departments  of  me- 
chanical and  electrical  engineering,  applied  mechanics,  and 
chemistry  furnish  abundant  laboratory  facilities  for  work 
along  these  special  lines. 

The  department  possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  class 
room  and  laboratory  material,  such  as  photogr^>hs,  blue 
prints,  and  samples  of  manufactured  specialties  of  value  to 
the  students  of  this  work. 

This  department  now  owns,  with  the  Illinois  Central 
R.  R.,  a  fully  equipped  railway  test  car.  No.  17.  This  car 
has  been  designed  for  locomotive  and  railway  tests,  and 
is  used  for  no  other  purpose.  It  has  been  equipped  with 
special  reference  to  the  following  service : 

1,  Locomotive  road  tests  for  economy. 

2.  Locomotive  capacity  tests  and  measurements  of  train 


3.  Air  brake  service  inspection. 

4.  Stationary  plant  tests  at  railway  shops  and  water  sta- 


tions. 
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The  department  owns  a  ccmtinuoiis  steam  engine  indi- 
cator, apparatus  for  determining  the  eifect  of  scale  deposits 
on  the  transfer  of  heat  through  the  tubes,  as  well  as  con- 
siderable apparatus  designed  and  built  for  various  tests  of 
locomotives  in  actual  service. 

The  New  York  Air  Brake  Company  has  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  department  a  complete  equipment  of  autCMiiatic 
air-brakes  for  engine,  tender,  and  five  cars. 

The  railway  shops  of  the  P.  &  E.  Div.  of  the  C.  C.  C.  & 
St.  L.  Ry,  at  Urbana  furnish  exceptional  opportunities  for 
inspection  of  construction  and  repair  work,  and  the  assured 
aid  that  this  department  will  receive  from  the  management 
of  these  shc^  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  student. 

OOTTKSE    OP   nSTHUOTIOlI 

Required  for  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Railway  Engineering 

Tint.  Booond  vid  Tlilrd  Tmm 

Same  as  the  course  of  instruction  in  mechanical  engineering. 
FoBTth  Tau 

1.  Thermodynamics  (Mcch.  Eng'g;  j)  ;  Heal  Engines  (Mech. 
Eng'g  6)  ;  Locomotive  Engine  Design  (Ry.  Eng'g  2)  ;  Shop  Sys- 
tems (Ry.  Eng'g  3)  ;  Locomotive  Road  Tests  (Ry.  Eng'g  4)  ; 
Economics  2;    Seminary  (Mech.  Eng'g  19)  ;    Thesis. 

2.  Mechanics  of  Machinery  (Mech.  Eng'g  8)  ;  Compressed 
Air  in  Railway  Service  (Ry.  Eng'g  5)  ;  Railway  Estimates  (Ry. 
Eng'g  6)  ;  Advanced  Designing  (Ry.  Eng'g  7)  ;  Dynamometer  Car 
Tests  (Ry.  Eng'g  8);  Economics  16;  Seminary  (Mech.  Eng'g 
19) ;    Thesis. 

MECHANICS,  THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED 

The  courses  in  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  students  of  the  Collie  of  En- 
gineering. 

The  laboratory  of  applied  mechanics,  comprising  the  ma- 
terials laboratory  and  hydraulic  laboratory,  occupies  a  new 
building.  The  materials  laboratory  is  equipped  with  test- 
ing machines  for  tensicni,  compression,  flexure,  and  torsion, 
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aad  for  testing  paving  brick  and  building  materials.  The 
hydraulic  laboratory  has  a  standpipe,  pumps,  water  motors, 
measuring  pits,  Venturi  meters,  weir  conduits,  meter  rat- 
ing conduit,  orifice  boxes,  weir  boxes,  and  apparatus  for 
experimental  work  on  flow  of  water  through  pipes,  hose, 
and  nozzles.  The  University  water-works  furnishes  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  at  pressures  up  to  lOO  Iba.  per 
sq.  in. 

MUNiaPAL  AND  SANITARY  ENGINEERING 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  desiring  to  make  a 
specialty  of  city  engineering  work.  It  prepares  for  the 
varied  duties  of  engineer  of  the  department  of  public  worics 
of  cities  and  includes  instruction  in  modem  methods  of 
sanitation  of  cities. 


The  methods  of  training  are  intended  to  develop  power 
to  take  up  and  solve  new  problems  connected  with  municipal 
public  works,  as  well  as  to  design  and  to  superintend  the 
ordinary  constructions.  Surveying,  structural  materials, 
and  structural  design  are  taught  as  in  the  civil  engineering 
course.  Chemistry,  botany,  and  bacteriolt^y,  so  far  as 
necessary  to  a  comprehension  of  the  questions  involved  in 
water  supply  and  sewage  disposal,  are  given. 

ooosfli  OP  nnta.vanaM 

Required  for  the  Degree  of  B.S.  in  Municipal  and  Sanitary 

Engineering 


I.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (Math,  a,  4);  Letter- 
ing, Elements  of  Drafting,  Sketching  and  Working  Drawings 
(Drawing,  Gea.  Eng'g  la,  ib,  ic) ;  Shop  Practice  (Mecfa.  Eng'g 
i) ;   French  i,  or  German  4;*    Military  2;    Physical  Training  I,  3. 

a.    Analytical    Geometry    (Math.    6) ;     Descriptive    Geometiy 
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(Drawing,  G«i.  Engr'g  2) ;   Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i)  ;  French 
I,  or  Gcnnan  3  or  s  or  6;   Military  i,  2;    Physical  Training  i,  3. 


1.  Differential  Calculus  (Math.  7) ;  Surveying  (Civil  Eng'g 
21)  ;    Physics  i,  3;    Rhetoric  2;    Military  2. 

2.  Integral  Calculus  (Math.  9) ;  Topographical  Surveying 
(Civil  Eng'g  22);  Railroad  Curves  (Civil  &)g'g  23);  Physira  I, 
3;  Analytical  Mechanics  (Theo.  and  AppI'd  Mech.  la) ;  Rhetoric 
2;    Military  2. 

lUrd  Ta«r 

1.  Analytical  Mechanics,  and  Resistance  of  Materials  (Theo. 
and  Appi'd  Mechanics  ib,  sa)  ;  Bacteriology  (Mim.  and  San.  Eng'g 
5a);  Chemistry  i;  Railroad  Engineering  (Civil  Eng'g  4a) ;  Elec- 
trical Engineering  i   and  3i. 

2.  Resistance  of  Materials,  and  Hydraulics  (Theo.  and  Appl'd 
Mech.  2b,  3)  ;  Road  Engineering  (Mun,  and  San.  Eng'g  i)  ; 
Graphic  Statics  (C  E.  20)  ;  Chemistry  3b,  20;  Steam  Boilers 
(Mech.  Eng'g  17)  ;  Steam  Engines  (Mech.  Eng'g  23) ;  Engineering 
Materials  (Theo.  and  Appl'd  Mech.  6). 

Tontb  T««r 
1.    Bridges  (Qvi!  Eng'g  12,  13)  ;   Masonry  Construction  (Qvil 
Eng'g  5);    Water  Supply  Engineering  (Mun.  and  San.  Eng'g  2); 
Water  Purification,  Sewage  Disposal  and  General  Sanitation  (Mun. 
and  San.  Eng'g  6a}  ;    Thesis. 

3.  Bridge  Design  (Civil  Eng'g  14a) ;  Engineering  Contracts 
and  Specifications  (Civil  Eng'g  16) ;  Mechanical  Engineering  Labo- 
ratory (M«ch.  Eng'g  13);  Sewerage  (Mun.  and  San.  Ei^g  3); 
Water  Purification,  Sewage  Disposal,  and  General  Sanitation  (Mun. 
and  San.  Eng'g  6b)  ;   Economics  2;    Thesis. 

PHYSICS 
LABORATORY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  physics  department  occupies,  in  Engineering  Hall, 
a  lecture  roon>,  with  seats  tor  180  students;  four  adjoining 
rooms,  for  lecture  apparatus  and  preparation ;  a  general 
laboratory  room  60  feet  square,  for  first  year  experimental 
work ;  an  adjoining  apparatus  room ;  six  small  laboratories 
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on  the  first  floor  with  masonry  [uers,  a  constant  temperature 
room,  a  battery  room,  a  work  shop,  and  three  crffices  few  in- 
structors. These  rooms  are  supplied  with  gas,  water,  com- 
pressed air,  vacuum  pipes,  polyphase,  alternating  and  direct 
electric  currents,  and  other  facilities  for  instruction  and 
investigation  in  physics.  The  laboratory  contains  a  lai^ 
collection  of  standard  electrical  and  magnetic  measurement 
apparatus  from  the  best  makers,  together  with  various  pieces 
and  devices  designed  and  constructed  in  the  department.  In 
optics  there  are  spectrometers,  Rowland  diffraction  gratings 
(plane  and  concave),  a  Fresnel  optical  bench,  a  c<:»nplete 
photometer  bench  in  a  well-equipped  dark  room,  a  spectrum 
photometer,  polarization  apparatus,  etc.  The  collection  also 
includes  apparatus  for  measurements  of  precision,  such  as 
balances,  dividing  engines,  cathctometer,  chronograph, 
Kater's  pendulum,  thermometers,  etc.  The  work  shop  of 
the  department  is  equipped  with  power  lathe,  milling  ma- 
chine and  a  good  coUectitm  of  tools.  The  services  of  a 
mechanician  give  the  department  facilities  for  making  ap- 
paratus from  original  designs,  both  for  instruction  and  in- 
vestigation. 


u.a.i.z.d:,.G00gIc 
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AIMS  AND  SCOPE 

The  College  of  Science  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the 
methods  of  science  and  the  branches  of  study  to  which 
those  methods  are  applicable,  present  a  subject-matter  and  a 
discipline  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
that  ail  education  so  derived  differs  materially  in  character 
and  value  from  one  whose  substance  is  mainly  literary.  This 
College  is  distinguished  in  general  from  the  technical  col- 
leges of  the  University  by  the  fact  that  its  choice  of  subjects 
is  not  limited  by  practical  ends,  and  from  the  College  of 
Literature  and  Arts  by  the  predominance,  in  its  courses  and 
requirements,  of  the  strictly  scientiiic  subjects.  It  is  articu- 
lated with  the  latter,  however,  by  the  liberal  elections  from 
the  literary  courses  permitted  to  students  who  have  satisfied 
its  demands  as  to  scientific  work,  and  by  the  special  courses 
in  science  open  to  election  by  students  from  the  cmnpanion 
College. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  SUBJECTS 

The  offerings  of  this  College  include  three  groups  of 
subjects:  prescribed,  major  electives,  and  general  electives. 
The  prescribed  subjects  are  required  of  all  students  uncon- 
ditionally ;  the  major  electives  are  to  be  chosen  irom  a  con- 
siderable list  of  courses  in  the  subjects  most  characteristic 
of  the  work  of  the  College;  and  the  general  electives  are 
taken,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  from  any  courses 
offered  by  the  University. 

The  subjects  offered  are  further  combined  in  various 
courses,  making  scwnewhat    different    graduation    require- 

'"'*  r-        I 
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meots.  In  the  general  science  course  the  elections  are  least 
restricted.  Its  specific  requirements  amount  to  46  hours  for 
men  and  to  41  hours  for  w«nen ;  the  electives  chosen  from 
the  list  of  majors  amount  to  40  hours'  credit;  and  the  re- 
maining studies  necessary  to  complete  the  total  graduation 
requirement  of  130  hours  are  elected*  by  the  student  at 
will,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  Collie  Dean. 

Special  courses  are  provided  for  in  chemistry,  in  educa- 
tion, in  household  science,  in  mathematics,  in  ^ysics,  and 
in  the  studies  preliminary  to  medicine, 

(mASBinOATIOH  OF  BTTBnOTS 
««n««l    pTMCTlkad    Lin 

Chemistry  i,  3b,  4;  10  hours;  or  r,  2,  3a,  5a,  9,  9a  or  9c;  23 
hours. 

German  i,  3,  5  or  6;    16  hours.t 
Mathetnacics  3  or  4;    2  or  3  hours. 
Military  Science  i,  2;    S  hours. 
Physical  Training — 

Men,  I,  3;    2  hours. 

Women,  7,  9;    3  hours. 
Rhetoric  2;  6  hours. 


Astronomy  3,  s  to  14. 

Botany   I  to  5.  7,  9,   10. 

Chemistry}  2,  2a,  3,  5  to  IS.  i?  to  19,  21, 

,  23  to  30. 

Entomology  2,  3,  5,  6. 

Geology  i,  2,  4  to  9- 

Household  Science  i  to  5. 

Mathematics  i  or  2,  3  or  4, 

6,  8a,  8b,  10  to  s6. 

Physics  I,  2a,  3  to  10. 

Physiology  I  to  3,  5. 

Psychology  i  to  8. 

Zoology!  I  to  4.  8.  9,  12. 

»11ed  to  tlie  on. 
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GENERAL  COURSE  IO3 

The  following  subjects  are  open,  as  majors,  to  students 
in  chemical  courses  only: 
Civil  Engineering  10. 
Electrical  Engineering  I. 
General  Engineering  Drawing  la,  lb,  ic. 
Mechanical  Engineermg  1,  13,  16,  17. 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  I,  2a,  2b,  3. 

DEGREES 

The  usual  d^ree  given  for  work  in  this  College  is  that 
erf  bachelor  of  arts,  but  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science 
may  be  given  on  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  principal  major  work  has  been 
done,  and  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College, 

GENERAL  COURSE  IN  SaENCE 

A  Student  may  graduate  fr<»n  a  General  Course  in  Sci- 
ence by  taking  the  subjects  of  the  general  prescribed  list ;  40 
hours  of  work  from  the  major  electives  (which  must  include 
30  hours  in  one  subject  or  40  hours  in  more  than  one)  and 
additional  studies,  chosen,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean 
of  the  College,  from  any  courses  offered  by  the  University, 
and  sufficient  to  complete  the  general  graduation  require- 
ment of  130  hours'  credit;  provided  that  no  student  shall 
be  graduated  from  this  course  with  less  than  5  hours'  credit 
in  physics  or  geology  (i  or  3),  and  5  hours  in  botany  or 
zooli^y. 

A  thesis  course  may  be  taken  in  any  department  (subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  head  thereof)  in  which  the  student 
has  done  20  hours  of  major  work  preceding  his  senior  year. 
Students  desiring  to  take  a  thesis  course  in  geology  or 
mineralogy  may  add  to  their  credits  in  those  subjects  those 
received  for  chemistry  also ;  and  students  in  physiology  may 
add  to  their  credits  in  that  subject  those  in  zoology  and 
bacteriology.     Only  students  graduating  with  a  thesis  will. 
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as  a  rule,  be  selected  for  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  other 
similar  university  honors. 

FBOBPEOTUB  OT  OOHSBBS  07  atBTSTTOTIOM 

In  the  following  list  the  prescribed  subjects,  and  the 
major  electives  in  general  science  available  for  freshmen, 
are  given  in  full  for  the  freshman  year,  the  required  sub- 
jects in  italics.  For  the  remaining  years  only  the  prescribed 
subjects  are  given.  In  making  up  the  study  list  for  any 
semester  students  should  take  the  subjects  italicised,  and 
select  front  the  remainder  enough  to  make  the  requisite 
amount  of  work. 

lint  T«M 

1.  Art  and  Design  i  or  ib ;  Chemistry  i ;  Mathematics  3  or  4 
(Trigonometry);  Military  2;  Physical  Training  i,  3,  or  7,  g; 
Mathematics  i  or  2  (Advanced  Algebra);  Botany  2,  II ;  Zoology 
10,  2 ;   Household  Science  2. 

2.  Chemistry  2,  3a,  or  3b  and  4 1  Military  I,  2 ;  Mathematics  6 ; 
Physics  2;  Art  and  Design  3;  Botany  i,  5;  Entomology  i;  Zool- 
ogy i;   Household  Science  i,  3- 


1.  German  I  or  4;   Military  z. 

2.  German  3  or  6 :   Military  2. 

TUid  Tmt 

1.  Gertnan  4;  Rhetoric  2. 

2.  German  5  or  6;    Rhetoric  2. 

CHEMISTRY 

To  graduate  in  chemistry  the  candidate  must  take,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  subjects  of  the  general  prescribed  list  as  printed 
ni  p.  102  (including  the  second  alternative  in  chemistry), 
the  following  studies  especially  prescribed  for  this  course: 

Mathematics  i  or  2;  2  or  3  hours. 

Chemistry  2a,  7,  9b,  11,  14,  19,  29;  20  hours. 

He  must  further  lake  28  hours'  work  (13  of  which  must 
be  in  chemistry)   from  the  general  list  of  major  electives 
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(p.  102),  subject  to  the  approval  of  tlie  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  additional  studies,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
College  Dean,  sufficient  to  amount  to  130  hours'  credit  in  all. 
He  must  also  file  a  thesis  acceptable  to  the  head  of  his  de- 
partment. 

SBOBPEOTtrS  OF  P&I80BISXD  OOtTBBBB 
Tint  Tmt 

1.  General  Elementary  Chemistry  (Chem.  i)  ;  German  i  or  4; 
Mathematics  i,  3  or  2,  4;   Military  2;   Physical  Training  i.  3  or  7,  9. 

2.  Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Chem.  2)  ;  German  3  or 
6;  Inorganic  Preparations  (Chem.  2a)  ;  Qualitative  Analysis 
(Chem.  3a) ;  Military  1,  2;  Physical  Training  I,  3  or  7. 

aaoond  Tmz 

1.  German  4;  Physics  1,  3;  Quantitative  Analysis  (Chem.  5a); 
Rhetoric  2;    Military  2. 

2.  German  5  or  6;  Organic  Chemistry  (Chem.  g  and  ga)  ; 
Physics  I,  3;   Rhetoric  2;   Military  2. 

Third  T«az 
r.    Gas  Analysis  (Chem.  29)  ;  Organic  Chemistry,  special  chap- 
ters (Chem.  pb  and  14)  ;  Seminary  (Chem.  19)  ;  Rhetoric  2, 

2.  Physical  Chemistry  (Chem.  7) ;  Rhetoric  2 ;  Seminary 
(Chem.  19). 

Touth  Taar 
I.    Seminary  (Chem.  19). 
'2.    Seminary  (Chem.  19)- 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  work  of  the  technical  chemist  or  superintendent  is 
frequently  so  closely  associated  with  mechanical  and  other 
engineering  lines  as  to  make  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects 
essential.  To  meet  these  conditions,  the  following  four  years' 
course  in  chemistry  and  related  engineering  subjects  has 
been  arranged.  Where  options  are  allowed,  the  subjects 
chosen  must  be  such  that  the  total  course  shall  contain  the 
130  hours'  credit  required  for  graduation. 

.  .,  Cootjie 
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oomuK  or  DniBvonov 
For  the  Degree  of  B.S  in  Chemical  Enguteering 
riTtt  TMt 
I.    General    Elementary    Chemistry    (Chem.    i);    German    4; 
Mathematics  i,  3  or  2,  4 1  Military  2 ;  Physical  Training  i,  3  or  7,  9. 
3.    Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Chem.  a) ;   German  S  or 
6;    Mathematics  6;    Qualitative  Analysis  (Chem.  3a);    Military  i, 
2;    Physical  Training  1,  3  or  7. 


1.  Mathematics  8a ;  Physics  I,  3 ;  Quantitative  Analysis  (Chem. 
5a)  ;   Rhetoric  a;    Military  2, 

2.  Industrial  Chemistry  (Chem.  17);  Iron  and  Steel  Analysis 
(Oiem.  8)  ;  Organic  Oiemistry  (Chem.  9)  ;  Physics  t,  3;  Rhetoric 
2;    Military  a. 

SkM  TMt 
I.    Analytical  Mechanics  and  Resistance  of  Materials  (Theo. 
and  Appl'd  Mech.  I,  3a)  ;    Drawing  (Gen.  Eng'g  la,  lb,  ic) ;  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  (Chem.  14)  ;    Shop  Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  i), 

3.  Electrical  Engineering  (Elect  Eng'g  i)  ;  Physics  gc  or  sd, 
or  Elective;  Physical  Chemistry  (Chem.  7a);  Resistance  of  Ma- 
terials and  Hydraulics  (Theo.  and  Appl'd  Mech.  2b,  3)  i  Shop 
Practice  (Mech.  Eng'g  1)  ;   Seminary  (Chem.  19). 

Fouih  Yfx 

1.  Chemical  Technology  ((^m.  6a) ;  Metallurgical  Analysis 
(Chem.  15a,  b)  ;  Geology  10;  Sanitary  and  Technical  Water  Analy- 
sis (Chem.  10);  Steam  Engines  (Mech.  Eng'g  16);  Seminary 
(Chem.  19);   Thesis  (Chem.  11). 

2.  CiviJ  Engineering  10,  or  Elective;  Gas  Analysis  and  Calo- 
rimetry  of  Fuels  {Chem.  i8a) ;  Metallurgy  (C3iem.  fib) ;  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  13;  Steam  Boilers  (Mech.  Eng'g  17);  Thesis 
(Chem.  II). 

EDUCATION 

To  graduate  with  a  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  sci- 
ence in  the  secondary  schools,  the  student  must  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  general  science  course,  as  described  on 
pp.  103-4,  choosing  his  major  electives  in  those  subjects 
which  he  wishes  especially  to  teach,  and  adding  to  the  pre- 
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scribed  list  in  genersl  science,  education  i,  3  and  7,  psychol- 
ogy I,  philosophy  i,  and  at  least  four  hours  more  in  edu- 
cation or  psychology.  If  he  wishes  to  graduate  with  a 
thesis  he  may  count  the  credits  of  his  major  line  of  science 
work,  with  those  in  education,  to  make  the  twenty  hours 
necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

His  general  electives  will  be  taken  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

n^tanoM  or  majob  ootfshb 

As  a  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  specialties  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  students  are  advised  to  make  elections  of 
major  work  as  follows: 

Astronomy  3  or  4,  5,  6 ;  8  or  10  faours. 

Botany  11,  r,  a;    15  hours. 

Chemistry  i,  3a,  5a,  7,  9;   3i  hours. 

Geology  5,  1,  2 ;  IS  hoorg. 

Mathematics  i,  3,  6,  8a;    15  hours. 

Physics  T,  3,  and  15  hours  work  from  the  following  courses: 
5^  5%  5c.  5<1>  and  6a,  6b^  6c,  6d ;   30  hours. 

Physiography  (Gcol.  8)  ;   5  hours. 

Zoology  10,  I,  3,  9;  30  hours.  Entomology  3  may  be  profitably 
added  to  the  above. 

HOUSEHOLD  SOENCE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  give  women  a  liberal 
education  with  a  basis  of  pure  and  applied  science,  and  to 
provide  for  those  specializing  in  science  an  opportunity  for 
the  correlatiwi  of  their  work  with  special  applications  of 
science  to  the  home.  To  graduate  in  household  science  a 
student  must  take  the  studies  of  the  general  prescribed  list 
(p.  102),  including  the  first  alternative  in  chemistry,  and 
in  addition  the  following  studies  especially  prescribed  for 
this  course: 

Art  and  Design  lb,  16,  19;   5  hours. 

Botany  1,  5;    10  hours. 

Chemistry  5a  or  20,  sc;   5  to  lo  hours. 

Economics  i  and  16  or  17 ;    6  hours. 

Household  Science  i  to  g;   31  hours. 

... .... Google 
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Physics  2;  4  hours  (ist  semester). 

Physiology  4;    s  hours. 

Zoolc^  10;  5  hours. 

Additional  subjects  sufficient  to  make  the  total  of  130 
hours'  work  required  for  graduation  may  be  taken,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  from^any  courses 
offered  by  the  Univeftity. 

PBOBFXOTVS  07  THE  UCaVT&SD  aOUSSEfl 

1.  Art  and  Design  lb;  Chemistry  i;  Mathematics  4;  Rhet- 
oric 2;  Zoology  10. 

2.  Household  Science  i ;  Chemistry  3b  and  4 ;  Botany  i ;  Rhel- 

1.  Chemistry  5a  or  20;  German  i;  Household  Science  6,  7; 
Art  and  Design  16,  19. 

2.  Chemistry  sc;  German  3;  Botany  5;  Art  and  Design  16, 
19;    Household  Science  5. 

Third  TMt 

1.  Economics  i;  German  4;  Household  Science  2,  4;  Phy- 
sics 2a. 

2.  German  5  or  6;  Household  Science  3,  S;  Economics  16  or 
17. 

Fourth  Tmt 
Household  Science  9. 
See  elective  list  and  requirements  for  graduation. 

MATHEMATICS 

To  graduate  in  mathematics,  the  candidate  must  take 
the  subjects  of  the  prescribed  list  on  p.  ro2  (including  the 
first  alternative  in  chemistry)*,  and  also  mathematics  2, 
6,  8a,  8b,  10,  II,  16,  17.  He  must,  further,  take  20  hours* 
work  from  the  list  of  major  electives  printed  on  p.  102, 
which  shall  include  the  preparation  of  an  acceptable  mathe- 
matical thesis  (mathematics  15),  and  ten  hours  in  some  line 
of  applied  mathematics.    The  remaining  work  necessary  to 

*  Phjiiic*  I.  }.  may  be  cubatilutcd  for  this  requirement  to  cbcmiMiXi 
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complete  tfie  130  hours  required  for  graduation  may  be 
selected  from  any  university  offerings  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  College  Dean. 

FaosFEoniB  or  pbescbibzs  ooinusB 

I.  Mathematics  I  or  2,  and  3  or  4;  German  I  or  4;  Chemistry 
i;  Military  2;    Physical  Training  i,  3  or  7,  g. 

3.  Mathematics  6;  Chemistry  3a  or  3b,  4;  German  3  or  s  or 
6;  Military  1,  a;    Physical  Training  i,  3  or  7. 


Mathematics  8a;  German  4;   Rhetorics;  Military  3. 
Mathematics  10^  1 1 ;  German  5  or  6 ;   Rhetoric  2 ;  Military  2. 

lUid  Tmt 
Mathematics  8b,  16;    Applied  Mathematics. 
Mathematics  8b,  17 ;    Applied  Mathematics. 


Mathematics  15. 
Mathematics  15. 


PHYSICS 


To  graduate  from  a  special  course  in  physics  a  student 
must  take  the  studies  of  the  general  prescribed  list  (p.  102), 
includii^  the  first  alternative  in  chemistry,  t<^^ether  with 
the  followii^  studies  especially  prescribed   for   this  course. 

Mathematics  i  or  2,  6,  8a  (or  7  and  9) ;  12  to  19  hours. 

Physics  I  and  3,  or  2,  5a,  6a,  10 ;  21  to  24  hours. 

He  must  further  choose  from  the  major  elective  list  (p. 
102)  physics  courses  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  of  his 
credits  in  physics  up  to  30  hours,  leather  with  additional 
subjects  taken  from  any  university  offerings,  but  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  College  Dean,  sufficient  to  complete 
the  graduation  requirement  of  130  hours.  He  must  also 
file  a  thesis  approved  by  the  head  of  his  department  in  the 
line  of  his  major  woric 

..  ...Google 
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FBOiTBOTVB  OT  aSQinKXD   OOUIMBI 
lint  Tm» 

1.  Advanced  Algebra  tnd  Trigonometry  (Math.  2,  4) ; 
German  i  or  4;  Oiemistry  i;  Rhetoric  2;  Military  2;  Physical 
Training  i,  3  or  7,  g. 

2.  Analytical  Geometry  (Math.  6);  German  3  or  5  or 
6;  Chemistry  3b,  4;  Rhetoric  3;  Military  i,  a;  Physical  Training 
I,  3  or  7. 

1.  Physics  I  or  3,  3;  Differential  Calculus  (Math.  7  or 
8a);    Rhetoric  2;   German  4;   Militai?  2. 

2.  Physics  I  or  2,  3 ;  Integral  Calculus  (Math.  9) ; 
Rhetoric  2;   German  5  or  6;   Military  2. 

Third  and  fonrth  Taan 
Physics  5a,  6a,  and  10. 

COURSE  PREUMINARY  TO  MEDIONE 

To  graduate  in  a  general  science  course,  arrai^ed  with 
special  reference  to  medical  study  following,  the  student 
must  take  the  subjects  on  the  general  prescribed  list,  page 
102  (including  the  second  alternative  in  chemistry),  and 
the  following  list  of  studies  especially  prescribed  for  this 
course : 

Art  and  Design  I. 

Chemistry  9c;   2  hours. 

Botany  5 ;   5  hours. 

Latin.* 

Physics  2a;    8  hours. 

Physiology  i,t  or  i  and  3.J 

Psychology  2;    5  hours. 

Zoology  10,  a,  3;  15  hours. 

Additional  studies  sufficient  to  make  up  the  full  require- 
ment of  130  hours  may  be  chosen  from  any  university 
courses  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Orilege. 


■  Thoie  iriio  oSer  Ijitin  for  eolrtnt 
thoie  iriio  offer  Gemun  for  eotrucc  >hin 
going  oD^^vith  Gennan  'm  the  Unlvcni^.^ 


t  Sufficient  if  three-Kii  conne  i»  uken. 

t  Recommenilcd  if  fnll  foiu-jear  coune  u  taken. 
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The  prescribed  studies  should  be  taken  according  to  the 
following  prospectus; 

PBOtFSonre  or  p&xbosibxd  oomiu 
nnt  Tui 

I.  Art  and  Design  ib;  Elementary  Chemistry  (Chem.  i); 
Rhetoric  and  Themes  (Rhet.  2);  Military  a;  Physical  Training: 
for  Men  i,  3;  for  Women  7.  9;  Trigonometry  <Math.  4) ;  Zoology 
10. 

3.  Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Chem.  2) ;  Qualitative 
Ajualysis  (Chem.  3a)  ;  Physics  2;  Rhetoric  and  Themes  (Rhet  a)  ; 
Military  i,  3;  Physical  Training:  for  Men  i,  3;  for  Women  7; 
Zoology  2. 

1.  German  i  or  4,  or  Latin;  Zoology  3;  Quantitative  Analysis 
(Chem.  5a)  ;  MiliUry  a;    Physics  aa. 

2.  German  3,  or  5  or  6  or  Latin;  Zoology  3;  Organic  Chem- 
istry  (Chem.  9,  gc)  ;    Military  2;    Physics  aa. 

TUid  Tur 
I.    German  4;   Psychology  3;  Physiology  i. 

3.  German  5  or  6;  Physiology  i;  Bacteriology  (Bot  5); 
Elect]  ves. 

mttk  tmi 

All  Electives. 

To  those  who  take  this  full  four  years'  course  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  is  given.  If  the  first  three  years  of 
the  above  course  are  taken  and  followed  by  a  three  years' 
course  at  the  Medical  Coll^:e,  both  the  medical  and  the  lib- 
eral degrees  will  be  given  on  the  completion  of  this  six  years' 
work.  Students  passing  to  the  Medical  College  at  the  end 
of  the  above  three  years'  university  work  will  receive  ad- 
vanced credit  there  for  the  following  subjects: 

Chemistry  (general,  organic,  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive analysis,  and  Toxicology),  Biolt^fy  (Zoology),  Physi- 
ology, Normal   Histolt^y,  Embryology,  and  Bacteriology. 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE.* 

To  graduate  with  the  de^ee  of  bachelor  of  arts  in 
library  science  the  candidate  must  take  the  subjects  of  the 
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prescribed  list  on  page  102  (including  the  first  alternative 
in  chemistry),  and  also  library  science  i,  2,  3,  4,  7,  14.  He 
must  further  take  40  hours'  work  irom  the  list  of  major 
electives,  and  additional  studies  necessary  to  complete  the 
130  hours  require*!  for  graduation,  which  may  be  selected 
from  any  University  offerings  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  College  Dean. 

PROSPECTUS  OF  PRESCRIBED  COURSES 
nm  Tw 

1.  Art  and  Design  ib;  Chemistry  1;  Mathematics  3  or  4; 
Military  21   Physical  Training  i,  3  or  7,  9. 

2.  Chemistry  3b,  4;  Military  I,  2;  Hiystcal  Training  I,  3 
or  7. 

■Mond  Tmt 

1.  German  1 ;    Military  2. 

2.  German  3;   Military  2. 

TUid  Teai 

1.  German  4;  Rhetorics. 

2.  German  5  or  6 ;    Rhetoric  2. 

ttaitk  Tmt 

1.  Ubrary  I,  2,  3,  4,  7.  14 

2.  Library  I,  2,  3,  4,  14 

DESCRIPTION  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

ART  AND   DESIGN 

The  general  character  of  the  work  of  this  department  is 
described  on  page  82. 

ASTRONOMY 

The  instruction  given  in  astronomy  is  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  four  classes  of  students:  (a)  those  who  desire 
a  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject;  (b)  engineers 
whose  work  necessitates  a  practical  knowledge  of  some 
parts  of  it;  (c)  those  students  of  the  College  of  Sdent* 
who  wish  to  specialize  in  the  geological  and  biolc^cal  sci* 
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ences,  and  require  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  as- 
troncnny  than  can  be  got  in  one  term's  work;  (d)  those 
students  who  wish  to  make  astronomy  their  specialty. 

The  equipment  of  the  department  consists  of  a  students' 
Astronomical  Observatory,  a  12-inch  equatorial  telescope 
and  various  accessories,  two  4-inch  equatorials,  a  combined 
transit  and  zenith  telescope,  and  a  number  of  smaller  in- 
struments. A  master  clock  for  the  electrical  control  of  the 
various  secondary  clocks  on  the  University  campus  is 
moimted  in  the  clock  room  of  the  Observatory. 

BOTANY 

Fifteen  courses  of  instruction  are  offered  in  this  subject. 
The  courses  numbered  i  and  2,  each  of  one  semester,  are 
intended  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  an  introduction  to 
the  work  which  follows  for  students  making  botany  a  spe- 
cialty, and  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  gain  the  general  facts 
of  the  science  and  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  methods 
of  instruction.  To  a  very  large  extent  natural  objects  are 
studied  rather  than  bo(^s,  but  constant  endeavor  is  made 
to  introduce  students  to  pertinent  existing  literature. 

The  botanical  laboratories  are:  One  of  large  size  with 
full  equipment  of  microscopes,  microtomes,  aquaria,  models, 
charts,  etc.,  for  general  work;  one  specially  arranged  for 
instruction  and  research  in  vegetable  physiology,  having  at- 
tached a  glazed  structure,  two  stories  in  height,  adapted  to 
facilitate  experiments  upon  living  plants  and  to  grow  speci- 
mens required  in  the  laboratories ;  one  fitted  up  for  bacterio- 
Ic^cal  instruction  and  investigation  (in  agricultural  build- 
ing) supplied  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  materials ; 
and  several  smaller  apartments  for  special  purposes. 

The  department  is  provided  also  with  a  room  for  the 
herbarium,  and  facilities  for  work  in  connection  therewith ; 
workrooms  for  the  preparatiCMi  of  specimens ;  storage-rooms 
for  apparatus,  utensils,  reagents,  and  materials ;  dark  room 
for  photc^raphy,  and  rooms  for  offices. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  parasitic  fungi;  and 
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die  collectioD  of  specimens  and  of  literature  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  ample  for  various  lines  of  original  investigadon. 

CHEMISTRY 

The  chemical  offerings  include  courses  of  instruction  in 
general  elementary,  inorganit^  oi^anic,  physical,  and  theo- 
retical chemistry,  and  several  lines  of  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative analysis.  (See  Chemistry  in  Description  of 
Courses,  p.  185. 

The  first  year  is  devoted  to  the  consideratioa  of  general 
descriptive  inorganic  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis,  the 
first  half  of  the  second  year  is  occupied  with  courses  in 
quantitative  analysis,  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric,  and 
the  seccMid  half  year  is  given  to  general  organic  chemistry. 
The  work  of  these  two  years  and  that  of  the  first  half  of  the 
third  year,  which  is  devoted  to  more  advanced  organic  chem- 
istry, is  prescribed  for  all  students  of  the  chemical  courses. 

Aside  from  this  prescribed  work  there  are  offered  nu- 
merous electives  in  chemistry,  which,  by  judicious  selection, 
afford  (q>portunity  for  specialization  along  any  of  the  lines 
of  analjrtical,  pharmaceutical,  tedinological,  or  pure  chem- 
istry. 


In  this  department  there  are  offered  ten  separate  courses 
in  technolc^cal  subjects.  These  require  as  preliminary 
work  the  seven  general  and  analytical  courses.  They  may 
be  further  supplemented  by  special  advanced  work  along 
some  chosen  line.  Frequent  visits  are  made  to  metallurgical 
and  other  works  employing  chemical  processes. 

EDUCATION 

For  a  description  of  this  department,  sec  p.  83. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

This  department  utilizes  for  purposes  of  instruction  the 
entomological  collections,  library,  and  equipment  bel<»iging 
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to  the  University  or  made  immediately  available  to  studmts 
by  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  and  the  office 
of  the  State  Entomologist,  both  permanently  established 
here.  The  entomolc^cal  work  of  the  Natural  History  Sur- 
vey, now  prosecuted  continuously,  and  the  scientific  and 
economic  studies  of  the  State  Entomt^c^t  and  bis  assist- 
ants, give  entomological  students  extraordinary  ptivileges 
of  experience  in  the  laboratory,  the  office,  and  the  field, 
in  both  scientific  and  economic  work. 

The  instructional  equipment  of  this  department  CMisists 
of  a  special  laboratory  for  students,  with  an  ample  general 
apparatus  for  field  work,  and  two  special  collections,  one  for 
reference  by  students  engaged  in  the  determination  of  spe- 
cies, and  the  "Bolter  collection"  of  120,000  specimens — 
maintained  separately  by  the  University  amd  (^>en  to  ad- 
vanced students  under  suitable  restrictions.  The  depart- 
ment also  owns  numerous  papier-tnachS  models,  a  collection 
of  wall  charts,  and  many  microscopic  slides  especially  pre- 
pared for  students'  use. 

FRENCH 

The  first  year's  work  in  French  is  so  arranged  as  to 
prepare  scientific  students  to  read  the  literature  of  their 
major  subjects.    See  also  Romanic  Languages  on  page  85. 

GEOLOGY 

In  this  department  six  courses  are  offered  in  geolc^, 
diree  in  mineralogy,  one  in  paleontology,  one  in  physiog- 
raphy, and  one  in  meteorolc^. 

The  laboratories  are  supplied  with  all  the  apparatus  and 
tools  necessary  to  carry  forward  the  courses  offered,  and 
the  lecture  room  is  fully  equipped  with  maps,  charts,  models, 
and  other  illustrative  material. 

The  collection  of  fossils  comes  principally  frcsn  the  paleo- 
zoic, but  includes  a  representative  series  from  the  higher 
groups.     It  contains  49,000  specimens  (seven  hundred  and 
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forty-two  of  the  types  described  in  the  reports  of  the  lUitUHS 
geological  surveys  are  included)  and  200  thtn  sections  of 
corals  and  bryozoa. 

The  collection  of  minerals  ctmtains  12,000  specimens, 
and  that  of  rocks  9,000  specimens,  among  which  is  a  lai^ 
number  of  polished  granites,  marbles,  and  other  ornamental 
building  stones,  1,000  tbtn  sections  of  rocks  and  minerals, 
and  575  crystal  modds. 

There  is  also  a  collectiMi  of  Illinois  soils  c<xttaining'  104 
specimens ;  and  a  large  collection  of  Illinois  days  with  their 
manufactured  products. 

GERMAN 

The  German  required  in  the  College  of  Sdence  is  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  student  to  read  the  literature  of  his 
major  study.    See  also  page  83. 

HOUSEHOLD  SQENCE 

For  a  description  of  this  department  see  pag«  123. 

LIBRARY  SQENCE 

See  Library  School,  p.  134. 

MATHEMATICS 

All  senior  and  graduate  students  who  make  mathematics 
their  major  are  required  to  take  in  connection  with  thdr 
thesis  a  year's  work  (two-hour  study)  in  the  mathematical 
seminary,  where  the  results  of  their  investigation  are  pre- 
sented and  discussed.  To  the  seniors  and  graduate  students 
two  lines  of  work  in  pure  mathematics  are  offered  and  each 
is  given  in  alternate  years. 

Courses  12,  13,  14,  15,  18,  zo,  zi,  22,  23,  24,  25,  and  26 
may  count  either  as  graduate  or  undei^raduate  work. 

The  department  is  supplied  with  eighty-five  of  Brill's 
mathematical  models.     The  collection  includes  an  excellent 
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set  of  plaster  models  illustrating  the  properties  of  surfaces 
of  the  secCTid  order,  a  set  of  string  models  for  ruled  surfaces, 
a  set  of  paper  models  illustrating  the  real  circular  sections 
of  certain  conicoids,  a  complete  set  of  Brill's  models  for  the 
theory  of  functions,  and  a  collection  of  surfaces  of  third 
order. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE 
See  pages  257,  294. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
See  page  296. 

PHYSICS 

The  department  offers  a  lecture  course  in  general  de- 
scriptive physics  with  class-room  experiments,  extending 
through  the  year,  and  accompanied  by  an  introductory  labo- 
ratory course  in  physical  measurements.  This  is  followet! 
by  two  courses,  one  experimental  and  the  other  theoretical. 
In  the  experimental  course  the  student  is  trained  in  the  most 
exact  methods  of  making  the  fundamental  physical  meas- 
urements and  taught  how  to  discuss  his  results.  The  theo- 
retical course  running  parallel  to  this  discusses,  with  the 
aid  of  elementary  calculus,  the  theory  of  some  of  the  main 
subjects  of  physics.  In  the  senior  year  the  student  is  sup- 
posed to  take  up  some  special  problem  for  investigation  and 
to  center  his  laboratory  work  about  that.  An  advanced 
mathematical  course  is  also  offered  for  those  who  wish  to 
follow  the  most  advanced  theories  and  results  of  the  sci- 
ence. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

The  special  objects  of  the  courses  in  physiology  are  as 
follows:  (i)  To  give  prospective  students  of  medicine 
a  detailed  practical  knowledge  of  the  normal  histological 
structure  and  vital  processes  of  the  body,  and  a  working 
familiarity  with  the  instruments  of  precisi<»i  used  in  the 
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investigation  of  disease.  (2)  To  give  students  of  all 
branches  of  biol(^7  a  training  in  deducing  l<^cally  neces- 
sary conclusions  from  data  obtained  by  their  own  observa- 
tions. (3)  To  furnish  such  a  knowledge  of  physiol(^y  as 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  studies  in  hygiene. 

The  department  of  physiology  occupies  five  nxwns  io 
Natural  History  Hall ;  a  general  laboratory,  a  lecture  room, 
a  private  laboratory,  and  an  advanced  laboratory  on  the 
top  floor,  and  an  animal  room  in  the  attic.  The  general 
laboratory,  35  by  56  feet,  is  fitted  at  one  end  with  desks  for 
chemical  and  similar  work,  and  at  the  other  end  with  tables 
for  use  with  the  microscope  and  (rther  apparatus  requiring 
a  stable  support, 

PSYCHOLOGY 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  materials  and  ap- 
paratus for  a  large  number  of  classical  experiments  upcm 
sensation,  which  the  student  is  required  to  conduct  himself, 
and  of  which  a  careful  record  is  kept.  The  higher  mental 
functions  are  then  studied  experimentally,  and  the  experi- 
menter held  responsible  for  the  purity  of  the  experimental 
conditions  and  the  method  of  procedure. 

A  full  line  of  periodical  literature  is  made  accessible  by 
the  University,  and  this  serves  as  a  basis  of  reports  in  the 
seminary. 

For  original  research  the  laboratory  is  well  equipped 
with  suitable  apparatus  and  every  incentive  is  given  toward 
a  high  grade  of  work. 

ZOOLOGY 

Students  ordinarily  begin  their  work  in  zoology  with 
course  10  (elementary  zoology),  of  which  only  a  part,  taken 
as  a  fractional  course,  will  be  required  of  those  who  have 
an  entrance  credit  in  zoology  or  biology.  The  courses  are 
so  organized  as  to  lead  through  zoology  lo,  i,  and  2  to  the 
course  especially  designed  for  teachers  (zoology  9),  or  to 
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advanced  zoological  work;  through  zoology  10  and  I  (in- 
vertebrate zoology)  to  general  entomology;  through  zool- 
c^y  10  and  2  (vertebrate  zoology)  to  cmbryolc^  and  physi- 
ology and  the  University  preparation  for  medical  study. 

The  equipment  of  the  zoological  department  is  contained 
in  three  students'  laboratories,  an  instructor's  laboratory, 
a  lecture  room,  a  private  office,  a  store  room,  and  a  dark 
room  for  photography.  Advanced  and  graduate  students 
have  the  use  of  the  library  and  equipment  of  the  State  Lab- 
oratory of  Natural  History,  which  occupies  rooms  in  Natu- 
ral History  Hall. 
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AIMS  AND  SCOPE 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  an  education  designed 
to  fit  for  the  business  of  farming,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  furnish  a  means  of  culture.  This  education  is,  therefore, 
partly  technical  and  partly  cultural.  Its  end  is  the  training 
of  students  to  be  not  only  successful  farmers,  but  good 
citizens  and  successful  men  as  well. 

Of  the  courses  leading  to  graduation  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  the  technical  portion  constitutes  about  one-half 
of  the  entire  work  of  the  student.  Of  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  course,  thirty-five  hours  are  prescribed  in  the  sciences 
nearest  related  to  agriculture. 

The  Collie  also  offers,  through  the  department  of 
Household  Science,  a  variety  of  courses,  especially  treating 
of  the  affairs  of  the  home. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Of  the  twenty  instructors  in  technical  subjects,  sixteen 
devote  their  entire  time  to  agriculture.  The  student  is 
brought  into  dose  practical  contact  with  his  subject.  He 
takes  levels,  lays  tile,  tests  the  draft  of  tools,  traces  root 
systems  of  com  and  other  crops,  tests  germination  of  seeds, 
determines  the  fertility  in  soils  and  the  effects  of  different 
■  crops  and  of  different  rotations  upon  soil  fertility.  He  docs 
budding,  grafting,  trimming,  and  spraying,  and  works  out 
problems  in  landscape  gardening.  He  tests  milk,  operates 
separators,  makes  and  judges  butter  and  cheese.  He  studies 
cuts  of  meat  and  samples  of  wool,  judges  a  great  variety  of 
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animals,  and  has  practice  in  diagnosing  and  treating  their 
diseases. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  College  keeps  on  deposit  irom  the  largest  manufac- 
turers several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  plows,  cultivators, 
planters,  cutters,  shellers,  grinders,  mowers,  binders,  en- 
gines, etc.  It  has  extensive  collections  of  agricultural  plants 
and  seeds  and  their  products.  Laboratories  are  well 
equipped  with  apparatus  and  appliances  for  the  study  of 
manures,  fertilizors,  fertility  of  soils,  soil  physics,  soil  bac- 
teriolt^y,  germination  of  seeds,  corn  judgii^,  etc.  The 
grounds  of  the  University  and  the  fields  and  orchards  of 
the  Experiment  Station  are  always  available  for  illustra- 
tion in  class  work.  An  illustrative  series  of  colored  casts 
of  fruit  and  enlarged  models  of  fruits  and  flowers,  collec- 
tions of  seeds  and  woods,  cabinets  of  beneficial  and  noxious 
insects,  with  specimens  of  their  work,  photographs,  maps, 
charts,  drawings,  lantern  slides, — all  afford  valuable  ma- 
terial for  study  and  illustration. 

Specimens  of  Morgan  horses;  Shorthorn,  Jersey,  Ayr- 
shire, and  Hoi  stein- Friesi  an  cattle ;  Shropshire,  Merino,  and 
Dorset  sheep,  and  Berkshire  swine  afford  material  for  judg- 
ing. This  material,  moreover,  is  largely  increased  by  loans 
from  prominent  herds.  In  the  dairy  department  is  a  com- 
plete outfit  for  a  milk-testing  laboratory,  and  for  creain  sep- 
aration and  butter  and  cheese  making.  The  department  of 
veterinary  science  owns  a  collection  illustrating  materia 
medica,  a  collection  of  pathological  specimens  illustrating 
special  abnormal  bony  development,  and  a  papier-mache 
model  of  a  horse,  capable  of  dissection,  and  showing  everj' 
important  detail  of  structure.  In  addition  are  levels,  lan- 
terns, microscopes,  and  cameras,  an  extensive  list  of  agri- 
cultural journals,  a  complete  file  of  experiment  station  bul- 
letins from  all  the  states,  and  an  excellent  assortment  of 
st.andard  reference  books,  including  nearly  all  the  pedigree 
registers  published. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

AOaOSOKT 

The  department  of  agronomy,  with  a  staff  of  six,  gives 
instruction  in  those  subjects  which  relate  especially  to  the 
field  and  its  affairs,  as  drainage,  farm  machinery,  field  crops, 
Ae  physics  and  bacteriology  of  the  soil,  manures,  rotation 
and  fertility,  the  history  of  agriculture,  farm  management, 
and  comparative  agriculture.  The  object  is  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  facts  and  principles  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  soils,  the  preservation  of  fertility,  the  nature 
of  the  vadous  crops  and  the  conditions  governing  their 
successful  and  economic  production,  and  with  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture. 

UmtAL  EITBBiaSBT 

In  this  department  three  instructors  give  courses  cover- 
ing the  separate  study  of  sheep,  swine,  beef  and  dairy  cattle, 
and  their  products ;  heavy  and  light  horses,  with  their  care 
and  training;  the  management  of  farm  herds,  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  feeding  and  of  breeding.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  animals,  first  as  to 
their  fitness  for  specific  purposes;  second,  as  to  their  care 
and  management ;  third,  as  to  their  improvmient  by  breed- 
ing; and  fourth,  as  to  the  commercial  production  of  antmal 
products. 

SAIST  StrsBAHSBT 

Three  instructors  give  extended  courses  in  the  study  of 
milk  and  its  economic  production ;  the  characteristics  of  the 
dairy  cow  and  the  management  of  dairy  farms;  the  separa- 
tion of  cream,  and  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese ;  factory 
management ;  dairy  bacteriology ;  city  milk  supply  and  the 
standardizing  and  pasteurizing  of  milk  and  cream. 


Five  instructors  conduct  courses  in  orchard  man^e- 
ment,  small  fruit  culture  and  vegetable  gardening,  nut 
culture,  fioriculture,  landscape  gardening,  and  forestry;  in 
fruit  propagation,  greenhouse  management,  and  the  evolu- 
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tim  of  cultivated  plants ;  and  in  commercial  horticulture  and 
nursery  management.  The  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  principles  and  practice  of  fruit  raising  and 
vegetable  gardening,  both  for  home  and  market,  and  with 
successful  methods  of  combating  insect  ami  fungus  ene- 
mies. 

BO03BHOLS  SOIBKOE 

The  department  of  household  science  stands  for  a  rea^- 
nition  of  the  importance  of  adequate  and  proper  training 
for  home  duties. 

The  courses  of  instruction  given  in  the  department  are 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students,  viz. : 
(a)  those  students  who  specialize  in  other  lines  of  work,  but 
desire  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  and  facts 
of  household  science;  (b)  those  students  who  wish  to 
make  a  specialty  of  household  science  by  a  CMnprehensive 
study  of  the  affairs  of  the  home,  together  with  the  arts  and 
sciences  whose  applications  are  directly  connected  with  the 
management  and  care  of  the  home. 

The  department  occupies  the  entire  second  floor  of  the 
north  wing  of  the  agricultural  building,  and  is  supplied  with 
laboratories,  apparatus,  and  illustrative  m^erial,  such  as 
charts,  specimens  of  various  kinds  of  building  material,  and 
exhibits  illustrating  the  chemical  composition  and  products 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  foods. 


tATOLOST 

The  improvement  of  domesticated  animals  and  plants 
and  the  principles  on  which  it  rests  are  made  the  special 
subject  of  one  instructor,  who  ccoiducts  a  half-year  course 
of  study  supplemented  by  extensive  reference  readings. 

TZISRIHABT   SOIXNOZ 

Courses  are  offered  in  veterinary  anatomy  and  physi- 
olc^y,  in  veterinary  materia  medica,  and  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and  sui^ery.  The  object  is 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  structure  and  activities  of 
animals  in  health,  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  disease, 
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and  the  materials  and  methods  of  successful  treatment.  He 
therefore  makes  careful  study  of  the  structure  of  domestic 
animals  and  of  the  nature  of  their  derangements  and  the 
characteristic  action  of  remedial  agents.  The  weekly  clinic 
gives  opportunity  for  practical  experience  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  the  more  ordinary  diseases. 

COURSES  OFFERED 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  the  following  courses, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science : 

1.  Agricultural  Course, 

2.  General  Course, 

AGRICULTURAL  COURSE 

This  course  is  designed  to  fit  young  men  for  the  business 
and  relations  of  country  life.  Students  may  graduate  upon 
completing  the  studies  of  the  prescribed  list,  etc.,  etc. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SUBJECTS 


Agronomy  3,  6,  9,  12;   15  hours. 
tAnimal  Husbandry  7;    2V3  hours. 

Botany  i  or  u;    5  hours. 
{Chemistry  i,  3b,  4.  13 ;   IS  hours. 
tDairy  Husbandry  10;    2!^  hours. 

Economics  3 ;    2  hours. 

Geology  la;    5  hours. 

Horticulture  I,  10;   8  hours. 

Military  I,  2;   5  hours. 

Physical  Training  I,  3  or  7,  9;  z^j 

Rhetoric  2 ;  6  hours. 

Thremmatology  I ;   5  hours. 

Zoolc^  10;  5  hours. 


*  Sluden 


■  .Sce^hni 


max  be  taken  in  lieu  of  Chemiitrj  3b  and  4. 
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REQUIREMENTS   FOR  GRADUATION 


LUt  A 
Animal  Husbandry  i,  2,  4.  5,  It,  12,  17,  t8,  19;    19  hours. 
Dairy  Husbandry  2;  2j4  hours. 

Botany  2 ;   5  hours. 
Zoology  2;  s  hours, 

Urt  O 
English  I,  16;    3  to  8  hours. 
Rhetoric  3 ;  4  lo  8  hours. 

Ltet  D 
Agronomy  I ;   3  to  5 ;    7,  8,  10,  1 1,  13  to  18 ;    i  to  6054  hours. 
Animal  Husbandry  i  to  6,  9;   2  to  28  hours. 
Botany  7;    3  hours. 

Dairy  Husbandry  1  to  9,  11,  12;  2^4  to  40  hours. 
Horticulture  2  to  9,  11  lo  19;   2  to  72  hours. 
Veterinary  Science  I  to  4 1  2  to  25  hours. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR   GRADUATION 

Students  will  be  gt^duated  from  the  courses  in  Agricul- 
ture with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  upon  completing 
the  following  work: 

1.  The  studies  of  the  prescribed  list. 

2.  Sufficient  electives  to  make  a  final  total  of  130  sem- 
ester hours,  of  which  not  less  than  four  and  otte-half  shall 
be  chosen  from  elective  list  A,  not  less  than  five  from  elective 
list  B,  not  less  than  three  from  elective  list  C,  not  less  than 
twenty  from  elective  list  D,  and  the  remainder  from  any 
subjects  offered  in  the  University,  which  the  student  is  pre- 
pared to  take. 

3.  An  acceptable  thesis  upon  an  approved  course  of 
investigation,  for  which  from  five  to  ten  semester  hours  will 
be  allowed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Credit 
for  this  will  be  included  in  the  amount  to  be  earned  by  elect- 
ive WOTk. 

Students  spedalizing  in  household  science  may  substi- 
tute courses  in  that  department  in  place  of  courses  pre- 
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scribed  in  agitwioiny,  animal  husbandry,  dairy  husbandry. 
and  horticulture,  and  may  elect  sufficient  additional  subjects 
for  graduation  from  any  subjects  taught  in  the  University, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  this  CcJlege. 

OOVBBE    or    nrBTSTTOTIOV 

Required  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Agriculture 

Th«  following  outline  shows  the  most  favorable  time  and  order 

in   which  the  prescribed   studies  of  the  course   can   be  taken,  and, 

though  it  is  not  insisted  that  the  scheme  be  followed,  it  is  strotigly 

recommended. 

Hnt  Tmt 

1.  Chemistry  i  (3,  4 ;  Tu.,  Th.,  S, ;  5 ;  M.,  W.,  F.) ;  Military 
2;  Physical  Training  i,  3  or  7,  9;  Rhetoric  2  {3;  M.,  W.,  F.) ; 
Zoology  10  (i,  2)  ;  Elective  in  Agriculture, 

2.  Agronomy  2,  6  (i,  2);  Chemistry  3b  (3,  4);  4  (3.  4) ; 
Military  1,  2;  Physical  Training  1  or  7;  Rhetoric  a  (8;  M.,  W., 
P.);   Botany  I  (6,  7). 

Beoond  T««T 

1.  Chemistry  13  (3,  4);  Horticulture  I  (6,  7);  Military  a; 
Rhetoric  or  Elnglish ;    Elective  in  Agriculture. 

2.  Geology  12  (3,  4)  ;  Military  2;  Rhetoric  or  English;  Elect- 
ive in  Agriculture. 

Third  Tau 

1.  Agronomy  9  (i,  2)  ;  DaJry  Husbandry  10  (3;  M.,  W.,  F.)  ; 
Botany  2  (6,  7},  or  Zoology  2  (Lee,  4;  Tu.,  Tb.,  arrange  Lab.) 
if  elected;    Economics  2  (4;   M.,  W.)  ;   Electivee. 

2.  Agronomy  12  (i,  2);  Horticulture  10  {4;  M,,  W.,  P.); 
Electives. 

rwrth  Tmi 

1.  Animal  Husbandry  7,  first  half  (3) ;  Thremmatology  I 
(4)  ;    Electives. 

2.  Electives,   including  Thesis. 

SHORT  COURSES 

In  addition  to  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree 
the  College  receives  as  special  students,  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  any  persons  who  are  qualified  to  -pur- 
sue with  profit  subjects  they  desire.  Classes  are  con- 
ducted in   over  aghty   different  subjects,   all  of  which 

....  .  .,  Coot^lc 


GENERAL  COURSE  12;^ 

are  open  to  election  by  both  regular  and  special  students 
under  such  restriction  as  shall  insure  sufficient  preparation 
for  the  particular  subject.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time, 
but  it  is  greatly  preferred  that  they  enter  at  the  beginning 
of  classes;  viz.,  at  the  opening  of  the  year  in  September, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  about  February 
first,  or  at  the  middle  of  either  semester,  at  which  time  half 
semester  subjects  begin. 

The  person  who  remains  but  a  short  time  will  therefore 
follow  but  a  few  lines  of  work.  If  his  presentation  is  defi- 
cient he  will  be  confined  to  those  subjects  that  require  little 
or  no  previous  preparation.  He  will  also  be  confined  to  an 
amount  which  he  can  do  thoroughly  well,  and  will  thus  per- 
form substantially  the  same  grade  of  work  as  regular  stu- 
dents. As  the  course  is  largely  elective,  credit  is  given  for 
what  is  actually  achieved.  Thus  the  distinction  between 
regular  and  special  students  is  mainly  in  the  subjects  open 
to  their  election. 

GENERAL  COURSE  IN  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  education  in  those 
branches  of  learning  that  especially  serve  the  interests  of 
women.  It  has  in  view  particularly  those  young  women 
who  wish  to  specialize  in  household  science.  This,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  regarded  as  the  core  of  the  woHt  of  the  course. 
That  subject  is  treated  as  wie  of  a  strictly  scientific  charac- 
ter, and  the  training  in  it,  while  not  losing  sight  of  the  prac- 
tical aspects,  is  therefc»re  severely  scientific.  In  connection 
with  the  work  in  household  science,  and  as  a  necessary 
preparation  to  it,  the  student  must  take  several  courses  in 
pure  science. 

Although  the  main  work  is,  therefore,  scientific  and 
technical,  the  importance  of  an  artistic  and  literary  training 
for  heane  life  is  not  lost  sight  of,  and  ample  opportunity  is 
given  for  a  study  of  subjects  of  that  character.  Indeed,  so 
important  are  tbcy  deemed  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
art  and  design,  English,  history,  and  foreign  language  is  re- 
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quired  of  students  in  the  course.  Opportunity  is  given, 
moreover,  for  increasing;  the  amount  of  liberal,  scientific  or 
technical  subjects  by  leaving  the  way  open  for  a  certain 
number  of  electives.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours 
required  for  graduation,  ninety-four  are  provided  for  in  the 
prescribed  list  and  the  restricted  electives  of  List  A.  The 
other  hours  of  credit  necessary  for  graduation  may  be 
taken,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College, 
from  any  courses  offered  in  the  University.  It  is  desirable, 
however,  that  students  should  not  scatter  their  work  too 
much,  and  they  are  advised,  therefore,  to  choose,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  at  least,  electives  which  are  in  close  correlation 
with  the  subjects  in  the  list  prescribed,  or  of  restricted 
elective  work.  Holders  of  scholarships  in  household  sci- 
ence are  expected  to  take  the  course  as  laid  out  here.  Vari- 
ations from  it  can  be  made  only  by  special  permission  of 
the  Council  of  Administration  on  recommendation  of  the 
faculty  of  the  College. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SUBJECTS 


Art  and  Design  i,  16,  ig;  8  hours. 

Botany  11;   s  hours. 

Chemistry  i,  3b,  4;    ">  hours. 

English  1,  2 ;    10  hours. 

History  1 ;    6  hours. 

Household  Science  1,  2,  3,  6;   10  hours. 

Library  12;  I  hour. 

Physiology  4;    S  hours. 

Physical  Training  7,  g;    3  hours. 

Rhetoric  2;    6  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  students  will  elect  as  follows: 
Botany  or  Zoology,  s  hours. 
English  or  Rhetoric,  5  hours. 
Foreign  Language,  20  hours. 
♦Elective  List  A.,  a  minimum  of  4  hour.-;. 


E  Phytic*  hu   dot  been   offered   for  entnnce,  iu  eqainlent  ihaold  be 
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Llat  A 

Architecture  6;   4  hours. 
Horticulture  10;    3  hours. 
Household  Science  5,  7;  4  hours. 
Economics  I  and  16  or  17;  6  hour*. 
Physics  3;  4  hours. 

ooinuE  or  ixbtsitotiqii 
Required  for  the  Degree  of  BS.  ia  General  Course 
llrM  Tmt 
I.    Botany  11;    Chemistry  i;    Household  Science  3;    Rhetoric 
3;  Physical  Training  7,  9. 

3.    Chemistry  3b,  4 ;    Household  Science  I ;    Rhetoric  2 ;    Art 
and  Design  i ;    Physical  Training  7,  p. 

I.    English  I ;  Art  and  Design  t6;  Foreign  Language;  House- 
hold Science  6. 

3.    Household  Science  3;   English  2;   Foreign  Language. 
TUri  Tmt 

1.  Art  and  Design  19;   History  i;   library  13. 

2.  Physiology  4 ;   Histoiy  1. 

VMttk  Tmi 

See  elective  list  and  requirements  for  graduation. 
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ORGANIZATION 


The  Council  of  Administration  of  the  University  is  in 
charge  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  executive  officer,  to 
whwn  communications  should  be  addressed,  is  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School. 

ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION 

Graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  of  other 
collies  and  universities  of  approved  standing,  may  be 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  Graduate  School  upon  pre- 
sentation of  their  credentials.  Other  persons  suitably  quali- 
fied may  gain  admission  by  special  vote  of  the  Council  of 
Administration  upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  imposed 
in  each  case.  Candidates  for  admission  may  secure  applica- 
tion blanks  from  the  Dean  or  from  the  Re^strar  oi  the 
University,  and  these,  properly  filled  out,  should  be  filed, 
tc^ether  with  such  documentary  matter  as  may  be  presented, 
showing  qualifications  for  membership  in  the  school,  with 
the  former  officer.  This  should  be  done  not  later  than  the 
time  set  for  registration  in  September.  Admission  may  be 
granted  at  other  times,  but  the  time  limit  required  for  de- 
grees counts  from  the  date  of  the  certificate  of  membership. 

With  the  exceptions  named  below,  all  members  of  the 
Graduate  School  are  required  to  be  in  regular  attendance 
at  the  University,  and  to  do  all  the  work  for  which  they 
are  registered  in  the  departments  to  which  such  work  be- 
longs. In  case  of  absence  on  leave,  or  when  absence  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  investigations  included  in  approved 
(t3o) 
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courses  of  stingy,  the  requirement  of  continuous  residence 
may  be  modified  by  the  Council  of  Administration. 

Graduates  of  this  University  may  be  admitted  to  non- 
resident membership  in  the  Gradtiate  School,  as  candidates 
for  seccnd,  or  masters',  degrees;  and  all  members  of  the 
School  who  have  completed  the  residence  required  for  ad- 
vanced degrees  may  register  as  non-residents  while  cwn- 
pleting  the  work  required  for  such  degrees. 

Members  of  the  Graduate  Schocd  register  with  the  Dean 
during  the  registration  days,  at  the  beginning  of  the  col- 
l^fiate  year. 

Those  only  are  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Graduate 
School  who  enter  upon  or  pursue  af^roved  graduate  work 
as  explained  under  "Studies  and.  Examinations"  below. 
Resident  graduates  who  are  candidates  for  bachelor  degrees 
are  not  included,  neither  are  those  who,  not  working  for 
any  degree,  have  registered  without  a  major  subject  ap- 
proved as  gradua.te  work. 

STUDIES  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

As  far  as  can  be  indicated  by  a  statement  of  time,  full 
work  for  a  graduate  student  consists  in  the  use  of  forty-five 
hours  a  wedt  in  the  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  etc.,  and  in 
private  study.  Assignments  of  work  are  made  upon  this 
basis ;  but  great  variations  naturally  result  fnxn  the  subject- 
matter  in  hand,  and  from  the  abilities  of  individuals. 

Each  student  must  select  one  principal  line  of  study, 
and  upon  this  major  subject  at  least  one-half  of  his  work 
must  be  dcaie ;  and  any  greater  proportion  of  his  time,  up  to 
the  whole  of  it,  may  thus  be  devoted  if  proper  approval  is 
had.  When  work  upon  the  selected  major  subject  is  not 
arrajiged  to  require  all  of  the  student's  attention,  he  must 
choose  one  or  two  minor  subjects,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
complete  a  full  course  of  study.  Usually,  at  least  one  minor 
subject  should  be  taken.  Not  more  than  two  may  be  taken 
at  the  eame  time. 
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The  major  study  must  be  approved  as  graduate  work  for 
this  University ;  that  is,  it  must  be  of  true  graduate  graxle, 
preceded  by  an  amount  of  under|;Tadu3te  preparation  deter- 
mined by  the  t^cers  in  charge.  The  minor  subjects  Riay, 
under  approval,  be  choeeit  from  the  offerings  to  graduates; 
or,  except  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  from  undo^rad- 
uate  courses  of  advanced  grade.  But  all  candidates  for  ad- 
vanced degrees  must  direct  their  selection  toward  some  well- 
defined  end,  determined  for  the  most  part  by  the  character 
and  purpose  of  the  major  study. 

In  the  College  of  Engineering  the  major  line  of  study 
consists  of  some  combination  of  the  courses  emunerated 
under  the  heading  of  "Courses  for  Graduates"  given  with 
each  departmental  subject;  thus  one  candidate  for  an 
advanced  degree  may  have  assigned  him  as  his  majw  sub- 
ject Architecture  loi,  103,  and  107;  another,  Mechanical 
Engineering  104  and  107;  and  the  extent  to  which  each  of 
the  enumerated  subjects  is  to  be  pursued  may  be  indicated 
in  credit  hours  upon  the  application  blanks.  In  architerfural 
and  engineering  subjects,  at  least  the  major  line  of  study, 
and  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  work,  must  be 
taken  from  the  lists  marked  "primary",*  and  any  remaining 
amount  to  complete  a  full  course  may  be  taken  from  those 
designated  "seccmdary,"  under  the  same  general  head  with 
the  primary  list. 

All  courses  of  study  leading  to  d^rees  in  the  Graduate 
School  are  subject  to  approval,  first,  by  the  head  of  the 
department  of  the  University  in  which  the  major  subject  for 
each  student  belongs ;  second,  by  the  Dean  of  the  College 
including  such  department;  and,  third,  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School.  The  signatures  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  which  chosen  minor  subjects  belcMig  must  also  be 
obtained  before  the  list  reaches  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.  The  lists  of  studies,  as  finally  aj^roved,  are  de- 
posited with  the  R^strar  of  the  University.    No  chai^«s 
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may  subsequently  be  made  except  under  the  same  line  of 
approvals,  but  extension  of  time  may  be  arranged  with  the 
professors  concerned  and  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School, 

Examinations  are  required  in  all  subjects,  ajid  reports 
upon  these  are  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 
Graduate  students  in  undergraduate  classes  are  examined 
with  these  classes. 

The  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  does 
his  major  work  is  charged  with  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  such  major  work,  and,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  student's  entire  course  of  study.  He  fixes 
the  time  and  method  of  all  examinations  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  sees  that  they  are  properly  conducted,  and  reports 
results  to  the  Registrar.  It  is  his  duty  also  to  keep  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  informed  asiceming  all  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  student,  and  of  the  School  in 
connection  therewith. 

DEGREES  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

A  full  statement  regarding  the  degrees  conferred  by  the 
University  may  be  found  on  later  pages  of  this  catalog, 
and  in  the  same  connection  on  account  of  fellowships.  (See 
pp.  280,  284. 
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AIMS  AND  SCOPE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Library  School  to  offer  instruc- 
tion (i)  to  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  library  work 
as  a  profession,  and  (2)  to  students  who  wish  to  elect  lib- 
eral library  courses  as  part  of  a  general  education. 

The  school  was  established  at  Armour  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolc^,  Chicago,  in  September,  1893,  and  was  transferred 
to  the  University  of  Illinois  in  September,  1897,  In  its 
nearly  ten  years  of  existence  it  hzs  advanced  its  entrance 
requirements  from  high  school  graduation  to  three  years  of 
university  work  and  has  extended  its  instruction  from  one 
year  to  two  years.  There  is  now  offered  a  five  years'  course 
of  study,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  library  sci- 
ence. Three  years  of  the  course  are  devoted  to  general 
university  studies  and  students  are  urged  to  cwnplete  a 
four  years'  college  course  before  applying  for  admission. 

The  fourth  year  combines  technical  and  liberal  work  and 
leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  library  science. 
The  fifth  year  is  advanced  and  comparative  technical  work 
with  the  addition  of  bibliographical  and  historical  subjects. 
The  degree  of  bachelor  of  library  science  is  conferred  on 
the  completion  of  the  work  through  this  fifth  year.  Elec- 
tives  are  here  introduced  to  allow  for  personal  preference 
and  fitness  for  different  positions.  The  practical  work  of 
the  course  amounts  to  over  three  months  of  time,  counting 
eight  hours  a  day,  and  this  is  more  valuable,  because  more 

*  A  ipeciil  circular  dnctibing  tbe  work  of  the  Librat;r  School  in  detail 
may  be  obtuned  on  applicatiaa  to  tbe  Regutiw. 
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varied,  than  if  taken  in  three  consecutive  months  in  a  li- 
brary. Moreover,  the  library  school  student  has  the  benefit 
of  comparative  study,  while  the  apprentice  becomes  skilful 
in  the  ways  of  one  library  caily. 

Although  elaborate  methods  are  taught  to  enable  students 
to  work  in  large  libraries  where  bibliographic  exactness  is 
required,  stress  is  laid  throughout  the  course  on  simi^icity 
and  economy  of  administratitMi.  Moreover,  emphasis  is 
constantly  laid  on  the  responsibility  of  the  librarian  to  the 
schools  and  clubs  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Scbod  that  each  instructor  shall 
be  engaged  in  active  library  work  so  that  the  instruction 
may  be  practical. 

The  general  student,  not  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  library  science,  may  elect,  in  his  senior 
year,  any  subject  in  the  list  of  library  electives  for  which 
he  is  prepared.  Such  subjects  have  been  indicated  as  will 
help  the  student  in  general  reading,  in  research  work,  in 
club  work,  or  as  a  member  of  a  library  committee  or  board 
of  trustees.  For  the  general  student  who  does  not  care  to 
take  the  required  fourth  year  of  the  Library  School,  nor 
to  elect  any  regular  library  course,  the  School  offers  a  course 
of  fifteen  lessons  on  the  use  of  the  library  and  the  ordinary 
reference  books.  This  course  is  open  to  students  in  all 
classes. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  are  so  few  text-books  on  library  economy  that 
instruction  is  given  almost  altc^ether  by  lecture  and  labora- 
tory methods.  References  to  books  and  periodicals  are  given 
for  collateral  reading,  and  individual  research  is  encour- 
aged. Lectures  are  illustrated  by  the  collections  of 
forms  and  fittings,  and  each  student  is  expected  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  practical  work  jn  the  University  library 
each  day.  Before  coni^leting  the  course,  each  student  must 
have  had  actual  experience  in  every  department  of  the 
library.  Class  room  work  is  tested  by  problems,  and  exam- 
inations take  the  form  of  problems  wherever  practicable. 
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LOCAL  UBRARY  COOPERATION 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  Cham- 
paign PuUic  Library  have  systematic  plans  for  cooperation 
through  the  Ltbraiy  School,  in  the  interests  of  the  clubs 
and  the  schools.  Each  woman's  club  in  Champaign  and 
Urbana  sends  its  prc^ram  for  the  year  to  the  library  School, 
where  a  reference  list  is  made  on  each  subject,  specifying 
in  which  library  the  material  is  to  be  found.  A  copy  of  each 
list  is  posted  in  each  library.  The  students  also  make  lists 
for  the  various  grades  of  the  public  schools.  The  branch 
of  the  Champaign  Public  Library  is  entirely  in  chai^  of 
Library  Schocd  students.  Students  also  spend  a  definite  time 
in  the  children's  room  of  the  Champaign  Public  Library, 
where  they  develop  their  own  ideas  as  to  advcrtisii^  meth- 
ods, picture  bulletins,  decoration,  reading  lists,  etc.  Stu- 
dents give  talks  to  the  children  upon  timely  topics,  and 
invitations  to  these  talks  are  posted  in  the  schocds.  All 
special  holidays  are  observed  by  bulletins  and  reading  lists, 
and  birthdays  of  distinguished  people  are  called  to  the  chil- 
dren's attention. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  most  valuable  equipment  is  the  workii^  library  of 
the  University. 

The  Library  School  has  the  complete  collection  of  man- 
uscript notes  and  problems  whidi  have  been  prepared  since 
the  School  opened  in  1893,  and  a  oollectioa  of  library  reports 
and  catalogs  and  of  mounted  samples,  showing  methods  of 
administration  in  all  departments.  A  collection  of  card 
catalogs  of  various  forms  has  been  made,  including  the  book 
forms  from  Leyden,  Holland;  Cassel,  Germany;  and  Flor- 
ence, Italy;  and  the  modem  forme  approved  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association.  Other  forms  are  represented  hy 
photographs. 

The  School  has  a  collection  of  printed  blanks  and  fonns 
illustrating  methods  of  administration  in  different  types  of 
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libraries,  many  labor-saving  devices,  and  samples  of  Sittings 
for  all  departments. 

A  collection  of  catalc^ng  rules  and  of  classification  sys- 
tems is  making  for  OHnparative  study.  A  number  of  devices 
and  patents,  such  as  temporary  binders,  pamphlet  cases, 
newspaper  files,  etc.,  have  been  contributed  by  inventors 
and  manufacturers. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

.  Credit  for  98  hours,  including  the  prescribed  military 
and  physical  trainii^,  in  addition  to  two  years'  technical 
library  work,  is  required  for  graduation.  The  technical 
work  must  be  taken  at  the  University,  but  the  work  of  the 
Erst  three  years  may  be  taken  at  any  college  from  which 
credits  are  accej^ed  by  transfer. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Reqmred  for  the  degree  of  B.LS. 

The  work  of  the  first  three  years  must  consist  of  the 
prescribed  subjects,  either  in  the  College  of  Literature  and 
Arts  (p.  76)  or  in  the  College  of  Science  (pp.  102-3),  ^^ 
gether  with  enough  electives  to  make  at  least  ninety-eight 
hours  altogether.  _  Fifteen  to  eighteen  hours'  work*  a  week, 
including  military  and  physical  training,  must  be  chosen 
each  semester.  Students  are  advised  to  elect  as  much  work 
as  possible  in  modem  languages,  history,  literature,  science, 
and  economics.  Special  attention  is  called  to  comparative 
literature  and  philolt^y  i,  2,  3;  statistics  (Econ.  24,  25)  ; 
history  of  American  literature  (Engl.  16) ;  bibliography 
of  history  and  the  sodal  sciences. 
rnrCb  T«u 

I.  Elementary  LJbrar;  Economy  (Lib.  i);  Elementary  Refer- 
ence (Lib.  3)  ;t  Selection  of  Books  (Lib.  3)  ;t    History  of  Libraries 


*  See  pace  1(14. 

t  EleetiTca  fOr  tenenl  itudeot*  not  cuididata  for  dcfrce  of  baebelor  of 
u   la   library  *ci«nce;   but   do  libmy   electiiei  may   be  taken  before  the 
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(Lib.  ?)  ;•    Library  Seminary  (Lib.  14)  ;•    Elementsuy  Laboratory 
Course  (Lib.  4}. 

3.    Elementary  Library  Economy  (Lib.  1)  ;   Elementary  Refer- 
ence (Lib.  a);*    Selection  of  Books  (Lib.  3);*   Library  Seminary 
(Lib.  14);*  Elementary  Laboratory  Course  (Lib.  4). 
nftfc  T*u 

1.  Advanced  Library  Economy  (Lib.  s)  ;  Biblio([raphy  (Lib. 
6)  ;•  Advanced  Reference  (Lib.  8)  ;*t  Public  Documents  (Lib,  13)  ;• 
Advanced  Laboralory  Course   (Lib.  10);    Thesis   (Lib.  11). 

2.  Advanced  Library  Economy  (Lib.  5)  ;  Bibliography  (Lib. 
6)  ;•  Public  Documents  (Lib.  13)  ;t  Book-Making  (Lib.  9)  ;»t 
Advanced  Laboralory  Course  (Lib.  10);    Thesis   (Lib.  11). 


'"'t'eI'^v™  for  libr, 
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SCHOOL  OF   MUSIC* 


AIMS  AND  SCOPE 

The  School  of  Music  offers  regular  courses  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music,  and  furnishes  oj^KMlunity 
to  students  not  candidates  for  a  degree  to  spend  an  mde- 
finite  amount  of  time  in  the  study  of  an  instrument  or  of 
the  voice. 

A  course  of  artists'  concerts  is  given  each  season  under 
the  management  of  the  University  Choral  Society.  In  these 
concerts,  to  which  an  admission  fee  is  charged,  only  artists 
of  the  best  reputation  appear. 

The  instructors  in  the  School  of  Music  give  recitals  and 
lectures  on  musical  subjects  during  the  year. 

The  course  in  the  history  of  music,  as  well  as  the  work 
in  the  University  Orchestra  and  the  University  Choral  So- 
ciety, may  be  taken  by  regular  students  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Credit  for  130  semester  houra.f  including  military  and 
physical  training  credit,  tc^ether  with  an  acceptable  thesis, 
is  required  for  graduation.  The  thesis  must  be  on  a  topic 
related  to  music 

Students  who  are  not  working  for  the  degree  in  music 
may  receive  a  statement  from  instructors  upon  completing 
not  less  than  one  year  of  collie  work. 

Special  and  preparatory  music  students  are  required,  in 

*  A  ipeeia]    cireuUr   glviog  emaplttt   deuila  of  the   work  of  the   School 
of  Miuir  may  be  Dbtaiaed  on  application  to  the  Rcffialrar. 
tS«  paK>  >fi4- 
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addition  to  their  practical  work  in  music,  to  tak«  a  certain 
amoiuit  of  other  studies. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  department  of  music  CHily,  pay 
no  semester  fees,  but  must  pay  the  music  fees.    ( See  p.  299.) 

Qasses  in  ear-training  meet  twice  each  week.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  musical  notation  are  studied 
thoroughly,  and  the  ear  is  trained  to  recognize  intervals, 
chords,  etc.,  so  that  the  student  may  eventually  think  music 
Music  students  are  required  to  attend  these  classes. 

The  sight  singing  classes  meet  twice  each  week.  This 
work  is  required  of  music  students  and  is  open  to  any  Uni- 
versity students  who  desire  to  take  it. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SUBJECTS 


Music  i;   3  hours. 

Music  3;  4  hours. 

Music  3;  7  hours. 

Music  4;   3  bours. 

Music  5 ;  5  hours. 

Music  7.  8,  9,  10;  or  12,  13,  14,  15;  or  17,  18,  i<^  3a;   58  hours. 

French  or  Gennati ;    16  hours. 

Italian  I ;  6  hours. 

Mathematics  4;    2  hours. 

Military  i,  21   5  hours. 

Physical  Training — 

Men,  I,  3;   2  hours. 

Women,  7,  g ;   3  hours. 
Physics  Sa ;    4  hours. 
Rhetoric  r,  7a;    7  hours. 

The  remaining  hours  of  credit  may  be  obtained  in  elect- 
ives  offered  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  University  Glee  Club  is  an  organization  for  men. 
Membership  is  decided  by  competition  and  is  limited  to  six- 
teen in  number.    The  club  meets  twice  a  week  for  rehearsal. 

The  Ladies'  Glee  Club  is  an  organization  for  the  young 
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ladies  of  the  University,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  head  of  the 
vocal  dq)artiiiei]t 

The  Mandolin  and  GiUtar  Club  is  open  to  young  men. 
Membership  is  decided  by  conipetitt(»i,  and  the  club  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Glee  Qub  in  its  concerts. 

The  Military  Band  is  conducted  by  the  Director  of  the 
Scdiool  of  Music.  It  furnishes  music  for  important  Univer- 
sity occasions  and  appears  at  r^mental  drill  of  the  military 
department,  besides  giving  several  concerts  during  the  year. 
Membership  is  limited  to  thirty  m  number  and  is  decided  by 
examination. 

The  University  Orchestra  meets  for  a  two  hours'  re- 
hearsal once  a  week,  and  is  open  to  all  students  who  play 
any  orchestral  instrument  ordinarily  well. 

The  University  Choral  Society  is  cmducted  by  the  head 
of  the  vocal  department  of  the  School  of  Music,  and  meets 
once  a  week  for  rehearsal  of  choral  works.  A  small  fee  is 
charged  for  membership  and  singers  not  connected  with  the 
University  are  admitted. 


u.a.i.z.d:,.G00gIc 


COLLEGE   OF   LAW* 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

1.  All  af^licants  for  admission  to  the  Collie  of  Law 
must  be  at  least  l8  years  of  age  and  of  unquestioned  char- 
acter. 

2.  Graduates  of  colleges  and  of  scientific  schools  of  ap- 
proved standing  are  admitted  upon  diploma  or  certificate, 
without  examination. 

3.  Graduates  from  any  approved  high  school  in  the  state 
are  admitted  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  absence  of  proper  certificates  the  usual  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  University 
(p.  62)  are  required  of  those  who  enter  as  candidates  for  a 
degree 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

The  i(A]owing  classes  of  persons  will  be  admitted  to  ad- 
vanced standing: 

1.  Persons  who  produce  from  another  law  school,  in 
good  standing,  certificates  of  having  satisfactorily  pursued 
courses  in  law,  included  in  the  following  schedule  and  of 
bavinig;  received  credit  therein,  provided  that  the  time  spent 
on  such  courses  is  equivaleirt  to  the  time  spent  tm  the  same 
courses  in  this  College.  Otherwise,  an  examination  on  sudi 
courses,  given  by  the  instructors  in  this  College,  must  be 
satisfactorily  passed. 

2.  Persons  who  have  studied  law  privately,  or  in  an  at- 
e  CoUcve  of  law  in  dctdl 
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toroey's  office,  and  pass  examinaticnis  prescribed  by  the 
faculty  of  the  College. 

3.  Members  of  the  bar  of  this  state,  who  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  third-year  class  without  examinatton,  as  can- 
didates for  the  d^ee  of  LL.B. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Students  who  do  not  desire  to  be  candidates  for  a  de- 
gree may  take  one  or  more  courses  as  special  students,  upon 
approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  College,  under  regulation 
prescribed  by  the  University  (p.  63).  Such  students  will 
receive  credit  for  work  satisfactorily  done,  and  may  be- 
come candidates  for  graduation  at  any  time  by  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  College. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  methods  of  instructicm  used  in  this  College  are 
based  largely  upon  the  study  of  cases.  Text-lxx^s  are  used 
to  stnne  extent,  and  lectures  are  occasionally  resorted  to, 
but  the  study  of  the  case  is  r^^ded  as  the  chief  means  to 
the  attainment  of  legal  knowledlge  and  proficiency. 

UBRARY  AND  MOOT  COURT 

The  library  consists  of  the  leading  text-books  on  all 
subjects :  Supreme  and  Appellate  Court  Reports  of  Illinois ; 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports;  English  Reports; 
New  Ycwk,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, and  Indiana  Reports;  American  Decisions,  American 
Reports,  and  American  State  Reports ;  the  current  volumes 
of  the  West  Company  Reporter  System,  and  the  leading 
legal  periodicals. 

The  Moot  Court  is  held  once  a  week  for  the  purpose 
of  familiarizing  the  student  with  legal  procedure.  It  is 
presided  over  by  Judge  Harker,  the  other  officers  being 
elected  by  the  law  students  from  their  own  body.    All  sec- 
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ond  and  third  year  students  are  required  to  be  present  and 
to  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  them. 

LEGAL  STUDY  AND  UNIVERSITY  WORK 

The  Council  of  Adniinistrati<Mi  will,  upon  apjriicaticMi, 
in  proper  cases,  aiq>ly  credits  earned  in  the  Collie  of  Law 
upcMi  other  University  courses. 

Students  matriculating  in  the  Coll^:e  of  Law  may  take 
any  of  the  following  courses :  eocnomics  and  social  sdoice, 
and  history,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lie of  Law  and  the  professors  concerned.  By  special  ar- 
rangement other  work  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts 
may  also  be  taken. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Rtqitired  for  Ike  Degree  of  LL.B. 

Tint  Tm( 

1.  Contracts  (Law  i)  ;  Torts  (Law  3)  ;  Real  Property  (I^w 
3) ;  Pleadings  (Law  4)  ;  Personal  Property  (Law  6) ;  Stndy  of 
Cases  (Law  6a). 

2.  Contracts  (Law  i) ;  Torts  (Law  a)  ;  Real  Propertr  (L«w 
3)  ;    Pleadings  (Law  4)  ;    Criminal  Law  (Law  5). 

■Mond  Tmi 
I.    Domestic  Relations   (Law  7) ;    Evidence    (Law  8) ;    Real 
Property  (Law  loa)  ;  Equity  (Law  la)  ;  Damagea  (Law  13)  ;  Car- 
riers (Law  14)  ;    Moot  Court  (Law  36). 

3.  Evidence  (Law  8);  Sales  (Law  9);  Agency  (Law  11); 
Equity  (Law  13);    W\\\i  (Law  18);   Moot  Court  (Law  a6}. 

lUrd  Tau 

1.  Bills  and  Notes  (Law  15)  ;  Trusts  (Law  t6)  ;  Partncrslup 
(Law  39} ;  Constitutional  Law  (Law  23)  ;  Corporaticms,  private 
(Law  17) ;    Moot  Court  (Law  a6). 

3.  Real  Property  (Law  lOb) ;  Bills  and  Notes  (Law  15) ; 
Corporations,  municipal  (Law  24) ;  Sure^shif^  and  Mortgages 
(Law  3i)  ;    Constitutional  Law  (Law  33) ;  Moot  Cotut  (Law  36). 

In  addition  to  the  for^foing  course  of  instruction,  required  for 
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the  degree  of  LUB.,  the  following  subjects  are  offered  as  dectives 
in  the  College  of  Law : 

Elements  of  Jurisprudence  (Law  A)  ;  Practical  Conveyancing 
(Law  35)  ;  Roman  Law  (Law  37)  ;  Insurance  (Law  sS) ;  Ad- 
miralty (Law  39)  ;  Bankruptcy  (Law  30)  ;  Conflict  of  Laws  (Law 
31);    Qnasi-Contracts  (Law  33)- 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  requirements  for  graduation  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  laws  are  seventy  semester  hours  of  work.  A 
"semester  hour,"  as  here  used,  means  one  hoiff  per  week 
of  class  room  work  for  one-half  of  a  year.  The  d^ree  is 
conferred  upon  the  completion  of  the  course  set  forth  above. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAR 

Under  the  rales  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  bar  of  this  state  must  have  had 
a  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent,  must  have  com- 
pleted a  three  years'  course  of  study  in  a  law  school  or  hiw 
ofRce,  and  must  then  pass  an  examination  to  be  given  by 
the  State  Board  of  Bar  Examiners. 


u.a.i.z.d:,.G00glc 


COLLEGE   OF   MEDICINE 


(For  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  see  page  19.) 
HISTORY 

The  College  of  Medicine,  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Congress  and  Honore 
Streets,  Chicago,  in  the  heart  of  the  medical  quarter  of  the 
city.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1882  by  a  number  of  rep- 
resentative physicians  and  sui^eons.  In  1892  the  Co41^e 
had  a  thorough  organization,  and  erected  a  commodious 
laboratory  buildii^,  the  first  building  exclusively  tor  labo- 
ratory purposes  erected  by  any  medical  school  in  the  West 
Since  that  time  it  has  grown  with  steadiness  and  rapidity. 
The  attendance  in  1895-96  was  235;  in  1896-97,  308;  in 
1897-98,  408;  in  1898-99,  514,  35  of  the  students  being 
women;  in  1899-1900,  579,  43  being  w(Mnen;  in  1900-1901, 
676,  49  being  women;  and  in  1901-1902,  705,  49  being 
wcfflnen.  It  became  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  April,  1897. 

Chicago  is  already  the  center  of  medical  study  in  the 
United  States.  Since  the  winter  of  1897-98  it  has  contained 
a  larger  number  of  medical  students  than  any  other  dty  in 
the  western  hemisphere.  These  students  are  distributed 
among  fourteen  medical  colleges,  of  which  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  the  second,  as  to  the  size  of  its 
classes,  and  is  not  outranked  by  any  in  respect  to  its  facili- 
ties, or  the  scope  and  thoroughness  of  its  curriculum,  or  in 
regard  to  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  esteem  of  the  medical 
profession. 

u.a.i.z.d:,.G00gIc 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION,  SESSION  OF 

First,  a.  certificate  of  good  moral  character  Ixom  two 
reputable  physicians. 

Second,  a  diploma  of  a  high  school  or  academy  accred- 
ited by  the  University  of  Illinois,  or  of  a  similarly  ac- 
credited school  of  another  university,  whose  entrance  re- 
quirements are  equivalent  to  the  entrance  requirements  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

Or,  third,  entrance  examination  covering  the  followii^ 
subjects: 

I.  Algebra. — Fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions, 
simple  equations,  involution,  evolutiwi,  radicals,  quadratic  equations 
and  equations  reducible  to  Che  quadratic  form,  surds,  theory  of  ex- 
ponents, and  the  analysis  and  solution  of  problems  involving  these. 

3.  Composition  and  Rhetowc — Correct  spelling,  capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation,  paragraphing,  idiom,  and  definition ;  the  elements 
of  Rhetoric.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  two  para- 
graphs of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  each,  to  test  his  abil- 
ity to  use  the  English  language. 

3.  English  Litekature. — (a)  Each  candidate  is  expected  to 
have  read  certain  assigned  literary  masterpieces,  and  will  be  sub- 
jected to  such  an  examination  as  will  determine  whether  or  not  he 
has  done  so.     The  books  assigned  for  the  next  year  are  as  follows : 

Geoi^e  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I.,  VI.,  XXII., 
and  XXIV.;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator; 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner; 
Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Tennyson's  Princess;  Shakspere'i 
The  Merchant  of  Venice;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Shakspere's  Macbeth; 
Milton's  L'All^rro,  It  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas;  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton 
and  Addison. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  candidate  will  be  required  to 
present  a  brief  outline  of  American  Literature.  Hawthorne  and 
Lenmwn'a  Outline  of  American  Literature,  or  an  equivalent 

4.  Latim. — Such  knowledge  of  inflections  and  ayntax  as  is 
given  in  any  good  preparatory  Latin  book,  together  with  the  ability 
to  read  simple  fables  and  stories  i-  also  four  books  of  Oesar's  Gallic 
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War,  or  it*  equivalent  in  Latin  of  eqnal  difficulty.    The  aliili^  to 
write  simple  Latin  based  on  the  text 

5.  GiouBnY.— Plane  Geometry,  as  given  in  Well's  or  Went- 
wortti's  Geometry,  or  an  equivaleqt. 

6.  HiSTOBV.^At  least  one  year  in  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: (a)  The  History  of  EnglaiKl  and  of  the  United  States;  (b> 
General  History;  (c)  The  history  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

?.  Physics. — The  elements  of  physical  science  as  presented  in 
such  text-books  as  Appleton's  School  Physics,  or  Aveiy's  Elements 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  or  Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of  Phys- 
ics, or  Gage's  Elements  of  Physics. 

The  entrance  examinations  arc  condticted  at  the  medi- 
cal collie  on  the  last  three  days  precedit^  the  openii^  of 
each  term. 

ADVANCED  STANDING* 

Students  who  have  completed  a  "medicaJ  preparatory 
course,"  equivalent  to  that  given  by  the  University  of  Illi- 
nicMs,  and  graduates  of  reputable  schools  of  phannacy,  or 
dental  surgery,  whose  course  extends  over  two  years  may 
enter  the  sophomore  class  and  complete  their  studies  upon 
three  years  of  attendance,  provided  they  fulfill  all  other 
requirements  for  admission  and  graduation.  Students  thus 
advanced  may  not  complain  of  any  conRict  of  futurs,  ttor 
absent  themselves  from  any  part  of  the  lower  conflicting 
course;  but  they  may  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  work  of 
the  winter  sessitm  during  the  summer  term  in  such  branches 
as  are  represented  in  that  course. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  collegiate  year  is  divided  into  two  tenns,  called 
respectively  die  winter  term  and  the  stmimer  term,  and 
will  offer  work  as  set  forth  in  the  ensuing  schedule.  The 
winter  term  consists  of  a  session  of  thirty-two  wedcs  of 
actual  teaching  b^itming  October  i,  1903,  and  ending  May 

*  For  EomUBCd  nadciiiailualc  tai  medical  conne  of  Bb  fean,  lemdisx  lo 
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26,  1904,  at  which  time  the  annual  graduating  exercises  will 
be  held.  The  summer  term  consists  of  a  session  of  twelve 
weeks  of  actual  teacWng,  beginning  June  r,  1903,  and  end- 
ing August  22,  1903.  Attendance  upon  the  winter  term 
is  required  in  order  to  secure  credit  for  a  year's  work  (ex- 
cept for  those  who  are  in  attendance  upon  the  summer  term 
of  1903),  and  attendance  upon  four  winter  terms  is  re- 
quired for  graduation,  £xcept  for  students  who  are  admit- 
ted to  advanced  standing,  as  set  forth  upon  page  63.  At- 
tendance upon  the  summer  term  is  optic»ial,  and  the  work 
is  suiq>lemeiitary  to  the  work  of  the  winter  term.  Students 
may  obtain  credit  for  work  done  in  certain  branches,  but 
attendance  upon  this  term  does  not  apply  upon  the  required 
thirty-two  months'  attendance  necessary  for  graduation. 

The  curriculum  required  for  graduation  extends  over 
four  years.  During  the  first  two  years  the  work  is  confined 
to  the  sciences  fundamental  to  practical  medicine.  During 
the  freshman  year  this  consists  of  work  in  histol{^,  biol- 
ogy, embryolc^,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  human  anat- 
omy, and  physiol<^;y.  During  the  sophomore  year  the  study 
of  physiolc^;y,  chemistry,  and  human  anatomy  is  continued, 
and  in  addition  the  student  takes  up  pathology,  and  bac- 
teriology. With  the  junior  year  the  study  of  the  practical 
branches  of  medicine  is  be^n.  The  entire  subjects  of 
medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics  are  covered  in  recitation 
courses.  The  student  also  b^ns  clinical  and  bedside  work, 
and  receives  instruction  in  medical  and  surgical  specialties. 
More  advanced  work  along  the  same  lines  is  continued  in 
the  senior  year.  Medicine,  sui^ery,  and  obstetrics  are  gone 
over  again,  this  time  in  lecture  courses  and  with  greater 
minuteness  of  detail  and  profusencss  of  illustration.  The 
various  special  departments  of  medicine  and  surgery  are 
presented  with  like  thoroughness,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
student's  time  is  given  to  clinical  study. 
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METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Efuring  the  first  two  years  the  time  of  the  students  is 
about  equally  divided  between  laboratory  and  didactic  Vfork. 
The  plan  of  instructicm  in  the  College  contemplates  the 
freest  use  of  laboratory  teaching.  Wherever  possible  prac- 
lical  laboratory  work  is  made  to  supplement  didactic  teach- 
ing. Students  are  taught  not  only  by  prepared  specimens, 
but  they  are  required  to  prepare  their  own  specimens  from 
the  original  material,  and  are  thus  made  familiar  with  tech- 
nical methods,  so  that  they  become  able  independently  to 
carry  a  technical  investigation  through  all  of  its  stages. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  1901,  the  College  made 
a  considerable  departure  from  the  usual  freshman  and  soph- 
omore curricula,  by  providing  for  freshman  and  sophomore 
students  a  course  of  elementary  clinics  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. A  tendency  in  medical  education  for  many  years 
has  been  to  eliminate  all  practical  work  from  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years.  This  has  served  to  make  these  years 
exclusively  scientific  in  their  subject  matter  and  has  re- 
moved the  students  frcwn  all  contact  either  with  disease  or  its 
consideration.  The  object  of  the  establishment  of  the  ele- 
mentary clinics  was  to  see  if  by  such  clinics  the  appetite  of 
the  student  for  his  scientific  work  might  not  be  increased, 
and  the  quality  of  that  work  improved.  Two  such  ele- 
mentary clinics  have  been  given  each  week  to  the  freshmen, 
and  two  each  week  to  the  sophomores.  These  clinics  have 
been  of  a  character  not  requiring  for  their  comprehension 
technical  medical  knowledge.  The  success  of  these  clinics 
has  far  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  faculty.  They 
have  served  to  impress  upon  students  the  reasons  for  their 
scientific  work  and  have  given  a  stimulus  to  the  woric  in 
purely  scientific  departments,  which  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  innovaticm.  This  is  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  modifications  of  the  curri- 
culum that  has  been  made  for  many  years. 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  time  is  about 
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equally  divided  between  clinical  and  didactic  work,  with, 
perhaps,  a  preponderance  of  clinical  instruction  in  the  aenior 
year.  This  clinical  instruction  is  carried  on,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  student  at  the  patient's  side.  Attendance 
upon  clinics  is  required  in  the  same  way  as  upon  lectures, 
and  the  students  are  graded  upon,  and  given  credit  for, 
their  work  in  the  clinical  courses  just  as  they  are  for  the 
work  in  the  didactic  and  laboratory  courses.  The  students 
of  the  junior  and  senior  years  are  divided  into  classes  for 
dispensary  and  bedside  work,  and  these  classes  have  instruc- 
tion in  rotation  in  the  various  departments  of  practical  med- 
icine and  surgery. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

In  the  summer  of  1901  the  College  purchased  from  the 
Board  of  Educaticoi  of  Chicago  the  West  Division  High 
School  property,  situated  adjacent  to  the  originai  college 
building.  This  purchase,  which  represents,  including  alter- 
ations, an  expenditure  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars,  gives  the  College  three-fourths  of  a  city  block  lying 
between  Harrison  and  Congress,  and  Honore  and  Lincoln 
streets,  and  a  group  of  buildings  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
medical  education,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  United  States, 
and  equalled  in  only  a  few  instances  in  the  world.  The 
new  College  building  is  a  brick  and  stone  structure  two 
hundred  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  deep,  and 
five  stories  high.  It  frcMits  on  four  streets  and  stands  on 
a  lot  entirely  adequate  in  size  for  such  a  building,  so  that 
it  is  freely  supplied  with  air  and  light.  The  building  con- 
tains three  large  lecture  rooms  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
two  hundred  each,  a  clinical  amphitheater  modeled  on  the 
HMSt  modem  plans  for  perfect  asepsis,  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  over  three  hundred ;  an  assembly  hall  with  a  seat-  ' 
ing  capacity  of  twelve  hundred,  and  many  recitation  rooms 
seating  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  each. 
It  also  contains  special  laboratories  for  physiology,  chem- 
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istry,  pathoit^,  bacteriol<^[y,  biology,  materia  medica,  and 
microscopical  or  chemical  diagnosis,  each  capable  of  accocn- 
modating  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  students  at  a  time.  The 
general  equi[»iient  of  the  building  and  the  special  equip- 
ment of  the  laboratories  are  in  keeping  with  the  size  and 
character  of  the  building,  and  may  challenge  comparison 
with  those  of  any  other  school  in  the  country.  The  assem- 
Wy  hall  is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  ccmverted  into  a. 
gymnasium.  It  is  iwovided  with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  well 
equipped  gymnasium,  including  numerous  shower  baths, 
and  gives  the  College  a  gymnasium  which  is  fully  equal  to 
those  possessed  by  the  better  class  of  undei^raduate  col- 
leges. The  use  of  the  gymnasium  is  free  to  all  the  students 
of  the  College,  and  a  competent  instructor  in  physical  train- 
ing is  employed. 

The  original  college  buildii^  has  been  remodeled  and  is 
no*  occupied  by  the  School  of  Dentistry  which  the  College 
has  established,  and  by  the  laboratories  of  anatomy. 

DISPENSARY 

The  dispensary,  which  has  been  conducted  for  many 
years  in  the  original  college  building,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  ground  Ooor  of  the  new  building,  and  this  floor  has 
been  remodeled  for  its  use.  There  are  spacious,  well- 
lighted,  clean  waiting  rocuns  for  the  patients,  and  private 
rooms  for  the  various  departments,  which  are  lai^e  enough 
to  accommodate  easily  the  dispensary  classes.  These  rooms 
in  their  arrai^ement  and  equipment  equal  [^ysicians'  pri- 
vate cffices. 

HOSPITAL  FACIUTIES 

Members  of  the  faculty  and  other  friends  of  the  College 
purchased,  a  few  years  ago,  the  adjoining  building  of  the 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  converted  it  into  a  hospi- 
tal of  125  beds.  It  is  a  large,  handsome  structure,  50x100 
feet,  five  stories  high,  of  modem  construction,  and  com- 
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pletely  furnished.  It  is  connected  with  the  colle^  by  a 
corridor  and  its  clinical  resources  are  thus  made  easily 
available  for  the  instruction  of  students.  It  is  designed  to 
increase  these  hospital  resources  as  necessity  indicates.  Di- 
rectly oj^wsite  the  College  is  Cook  County  Hospital,  the 
only  free  hospital  m  Chicago.  It  contains  constantly  al- 
most a  thousand  patients,  and  supplies  a  quantity  and  vari- 
ety of  clinical  material  which  no  private  institution  can 
command.  In  the  amphitheater  of  the  hospital  much  of  the 
clinical  tnstructi<Mi  of  the  College  is  givetL  In  addition  to 
the  for^fCMn^  resources  members  of  the  faculty  are  con- 
nected with  various  other  hospitals  of  the  city  and  freely 
draw  upon  them  for  the  benefit  of  students. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    GRADUATION 

First,  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character  from  two  rep- 
utable physicians. 

Second,  satisfactory  deportment  during-  attendance  at 
collie. 

Third,  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  candidate  is  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

Fourth,  proof  that  the  candidate  has  attended  at  least 
four  full  courses  of  instruction  in  four  separate  years,  the 
last  of  which  shall  have  been  in  this  institution. 

Fifth,  certificate  that  the  candidate  has  pursued  the 
study  of  practical  anatomy  during  two  years  and  to  the  ex- 
tent of  having  dissected  at  least  the  lateral  half  of  the  hu- 
man body. 

Sixth,  certificate  that  the  candidate  has  attended  two  full 
courses  of  dispensary  and  hospital  clinics. 

Seventh,  payment  of  all  the  collie  fees  in  full. 


The  College  has  for  several  years  had  a  reference  library 
of  several  thousand  volumes.  This  library  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  the  gift  to  the  College  of  the  collection  of  boc4cs  of 
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the  late  Prof.  A,  Reeves  Jackson.  It  has  been  added  to 
largely  from  time  to  time  by  contributions  trom  members 
of  the  faculty  and  other  friends  of  the  College.  Its  use- 
fulness has  recently  been  greatly  augmented  by  gifts  frwn 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  in  c(Misideration  of  which,  and  of 
provision  made  for  its  permanent  maintenance  and  growth, 
it  has  been  named  by  the  faculty  the  Quine  Library.  It 
already  contains  practically  every  book  of  reference  required 
by  medical  students,  and  the  important  medical  periodicals. 
In  point  of  size  and  cwnpteteness  it  is  the  second  medical 
library  in  Chicago,  the  Newberry  Library  being  the  first, 
and  in  attendance  of  readers  it  is  the  first.  It  is  in  charge  of 
a  trained  librarian,  and  is  open  daily  fr<«n  nine  to  five  for 
the  use  of  students. 

More  detailed  information  concerning  the  College  may 
be  obtained  by  application  to  the  R^strar  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Urbana,  111.,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Med- 
icine, Dr.  Frank  B.  Earle,  Hmiotc  and  Congress  streets, 
Chicago. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY 

(For  Instructors  of  School  of  Dentistry,  see  page  27.) 
In  1901  the  University,  through  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  acquired  the  property  of  the  lUinois 
School  of  Dentistry,  in  Chicago,  and  opened  it  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  as  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  a  department  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 
The  School  occupies  the  building  on  the  comer  of  Harrison 
and  Honore  streets,  formerly  occupied  by  the  College  of 
Medicine,  The  building  is  a  five-story  stone  structure,  fur- 
nished throughout  with  new  and  modem  equiimient,  com- 
modious, and  in  every  way  suitable  for  its  purposes.  It 
is  in  the  center  of  the  medical  and  dental  district,  being  di- 
rectly opposite  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  and  therefore  is 
well  located  as  a  clinical  field  for  dental  instruction. 
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EQUIPMENT 

The  main  building  of  the  School  ctmtains  three  well- 
lighted  and  well- ventilated  lecture  rooms   in  the  form  of 

amphitheaters,  the  smallest  of  which  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  two  hundred.  The  laboratories  occupy  four  floors  of  the 
building.  Three  of  them  are  35x100  feet  each,  and  oae  is 
25x156  feet.  Each  laboratory  accommodates  120  students. 
Adjoining  the  laboratories  are  preparation  rooms  for  the 
use  of  demonstrators  and  professors.  The  laboratories  are 
suj>p1ied  with  microscopes,  immersion  lenses,  microtomes, 
and  new  projection  apparatus,  a  complete  X-ray  apparatus, 
and  all  other  necessary  equipment. .  The  physiological  labor- 
atory is  especially  well  equipped,  and  the  clinical  operating 
room,  chemical  and  histolt^ical  laboratories,  and  dissecting 
rooms,  are  all  complete. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION 

Extract  from  "Code  of  Rules,"  in  effect  session  1899- 
1900,  National  Association  Dental  Faculties: 

"The  minimum  preliminary  educational  requirements  for 
the  session  of  1900-1901  of  colleges,  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  shall  be  a  certificate 
of  entrance  into  the  secMid  year  of  a  high  school,  or  its 
equivalent,  the  preliminary  examination  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  any  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction," 

Students  desiring  to  matriculate  should  bring  and  pre- 
sent to  the  School  any  diplomas,  literary  or  otherwise, 
which  they  possess. 

The  rules  and  regTilations  passed  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Dental  Faculties  for  the  government  of  the  Col- 
leges of  the  Association  have  been  adopted  by  the  faculty 
of  this  institution. 

"Beginning  with  last  year  a  radical  change  has  been 
made  by  dental  schools  in  the  method'  of  examination  for 
admission.  Formerly  these  examinations  were  made  by  the 
crfficers  of  the  Dental  School,  but  the  Faculties'  Association, 
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at  the  Omaha  meetii^  in  1898,  passed  a  rule  requiring  Aat 
these  examinations  be  made  hy  the  l^ally  constituted  offi- 
cers of  instruction  of  the  locality  in  which  the  applicant 
resides. 

"Therefore  students  desiring  to  matriculate  in  this 
School  must  bring  with  them  credentials  signed  by  a 
County  OT  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  a  City  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  or  a  principal  of  a  high  school. 

"These  credentials  must  show  the  applicant  to  have  pro- 
gressed in  his  studies  to  the  grade  of  the  second  year  of  the 
high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  enter 
this  school  for  the  term  beginning  October,  1901.  These 
credentials  will  not  be  required  of  applicants  who  present 
diplomas  from  high-schools  or  colleges."  These  rules  apply 
to  first  year  students  only. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  present  certificates  showing  that  they  have 
taken  courses  in  other  schools  of  equivalent  standing,  in 
subjects  required  in  this  School,  will  be  accredited  with 
such  studies,  if  satisfactory  to  the  professors  in  the  respec- 
tive departments. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  course  of  study  required  for  graduation  extends 
through  three  years.  The  courses  taught  are  materia  med- 
ica,  operating  dentistry,  prosthetic  dentistry,  dental  history, 
the  construction  of  vulcanite  and  metallic  bases,  crown  and 
bridge  work,  clinical  comparative  methods,  infirmary  pros- 
thesis, bacteriolc^,  anatomy,  physiolt^y,  histolt^y,  chem- 
istry, neurolc^,  and  dental  jurisprudence.  The  work  of 
each  year  continues  seven  months  and  is  prc^ressive  from 
one  year  to  another.  The  system  of  teaching  includes  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  recitations,  and  written  and  oral  ex- 
aminations, as  well  as  individual  instruction  in  actiial  w<H-k. 

More  detailed  information    concerning   the    School    of 
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Dentistry  is  given  in  the  special  announcement  of  the 
School.  Address  the  Directctf,  Dr.  A.  H.  Peck,  92  State 
street,  Chicago,  111.,  or  the  R^strar  of  the  University,  Ur- 
baoa,IlL 
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(For  Faculty  of  School  of  Pharmacy,  see  p.  28.) 
HISTORY 

The  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy  is  a  corporation 
which  was  founded  by  pronunent  pharmacists  of  Chicago 
and  vicinity  in  :8s9  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  prac- 
tice of  pharmacy.  One  of  the  first  steps  taken  was  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  pharmacy.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  school  of  the  kind  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
Members  and  friends  oontributed  money,  books,  apparatus, 
and  supplies ;  teachers  were  secured  and  a  course  of  lectures 
was  instituted  in  November,  1859. 

The  first  class,  of  but  two  students,  was  graduated  in 
1861.  The  war  caused  a  suspension  of  the  teaching,  and 
the  school  was  not  reopened  until  187a  The  great  fire,  in 
1871,  destroyed  the  equipment,  but  pharmacists  throughout 
Europe  and  America  extended  help  to  the  institution,  fur- 
nishing an  excellent  library  and  outfit  of  apparatus,  which 
became  the  nucleus  of  thei  present  complete  equifKnent.  In 
1872  the  instruction  was  resumed  for  the  second  time  and 
has  since  continued  without  interrupticm. 

"The  Pharmacist,"  a  monthly  journal  published  by  the 
College,  from  1866  until  1886,  did  much  to  advance  the 
interests  of  pharmacy  in  the  West. 

In  1880  tile  members  and  graduates  of  the  College  tot* 
an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Illiwris  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  which,  in  the  foUowit^  year,  secured  the 
passage  of  the  pharmacy  law. 
(158) 
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The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Col- 
lege  was  signalized  by  the  c<»iipletion  and  occupatioa  of  a 
building  in  which  antple  space  for  many  years'  growth  was 
provided.  The  better  accommodations  gave  an  impulse  to 
better  work.  Up  to  this  time  instruction  had  been  given 
mainly  by  means  of  lectures,  laboratory  work  being  entirely 
optional.  Laboratory  courses  in  pharmacy,  chenristry,  and 
vegetable  histolc^y  were  now  made  obligatory.  A  labora- 
tory devoted  entirely  to  prescription  compounding  was  es- 
tablished in  1892.  The  excellence  of  the  equipment  in  this 
department  won  for  the  College  a  medal  and  diploma  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

The  College  was  formally  united  with  the  University 
May  1,  1896,  and  is  now  conducted  as  the  technical  "School 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Illinois."  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  School  the  Trustees  and  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  the  assistance  of  an  advisory  board  of  pharma- 
cists elected  by  the  registered  pharmacists  of  the  state 
through  the  IllintMSi  Phamtaceutical  Association, 

The  School  is  situated  near  the  business  center  of  Chi- 
cago. In  addition  to  the  larger  amphitheater,  known  as 
"Attfield  Hall,"  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  the  building  occupied  has  a  smaller  hall  espe- 
cially fitted  for  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  chemistry, 
and  capable  of  seating  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  laboratories,  as  well  as  the 
nucroscofMcal  laboratory  and  the  dispensing  laboratory,  are 
ccahmodious  and  well  appointed. 

The  courses  of  instruction,  covering  two  terms  of  seven 
months  each,  extending  from  September  to  April,  inclusive, 
afford  opportunities  for  a  thoroiigh  technical  training,  such 
as  is  necessary  for  the  successful  practice  of  pharmacy.  The 
strt)jects  taught  are  pharmacy,  ch«nistry,  botany,  physiol- 
ogy, and  materia  medica. 

The  system  of  teachii^  includes  lectures,  demonstra- 
ticms,  recitations,  written  and  oral  examinations,  as  well  as 
individual  instruction  in  actual  woric  in  operative  and  dis- 
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pensin^  pbzimacy,  analytical  cbetnistt?,  use  of  the  cocn- 
pound  microscope,  etc  Much  time  is  devoted  to  laboratory 
practice. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admissioo  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  must  furnish  evidence  of  their  ability  to  prose- 
cute the  work  of  the  course  successfully. 

The  preliminary  education  should  be  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  entrance  to  a  good  high  school. 

Students  who  have  pursued  courses  of  study  in  odier 
colleges  of  pharmacy,  or  at  the  Universi^,  will  be  given 
credit  for  such  portions  of  their  work  as  are  equivalent  to 
the  work  required  by  this  School, 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  graduate  in  phznaacy 
must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  must  have  had  four  years' 
practical  experience  in  pharmacy,  including  the  period  of 
attendance  at  School,  and  must  have  attended  two  full 
courses  of  instruction,  the  first  of  which  may  have  been  in 
some  other  reputable  coU^e  or  school  of  pharmacy.  He 
must  have  attended  r^ularly  the  l^ioratory  and  lecture 
courses  of  this  School,  must  pass  the  examinations,  and 
must  not  have  been  absent  more  than  five  times  during  the 
term  from  either  laboratory  exercises  or  lectures  in  any*  de- 
partment 

The  candidate  for  the  d^[ree  of  graduate  in  pharmacy, 
who  presents  himself  for  final  examination  before  he  has 
attained  the  age  or  practical  experience  required,  will,  if 
successful,  receive  a  certificate  of  having  finished  the  course, 
and  will  be  awarded  his  diplonra  when  the  requirements  <^ 
age  and  experience  are  complied  with. 

Persons  competent  to  fulfill  the  general  requirements  of 
admission  to  the  University  may  be  granted  credit  upon  the 
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University  courses  for  equivalent  work  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted at  the  School  of  Pliarmacy. 

Further  information  is  given  in  the  special  announce- 
ment of  this  School.  Address  W.  B.  Day,  Actuary,  School 
of  Pharmacy,  465-7  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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The  Summer  Session  of  1903  will  open  Monday,  June 
15th,  continue  nine  weeks,  and  close  Friday,  August  14th. 
No  examinations  or  other  conditions  will  be  placed  upon 
adhiission.  All  who  can  do  the  work  are  welcome  to  get 
what  they  can  from  it.  Those  who  can  meet  the  require- 
ments may  matriculate  in  the  University  if  they  desire,  and 
in  that  event  may  have  credits  to  aiq>ly  upon  r^ular  Uni- 
versity courses,  when  certified,  uptMi  examination  or  other- 
wise, by  the  professors  in  charge.  Examination  in  and 
credit  for  some  of  the  courses  may  be  had  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks  by  any  who  find  it  impossible  to  remain  durii^ 
the  whole  session.  Instruction  begins  on  June  i6th  and 
closes  August  12th. 

A  tuition  fee  of  twelve  dollars  ($12)  is  required  of  all 
students  in  r^jiilar  attendance  at  the  session.  This  entitles 
one  to  admission  to  all  special  lectures  and  to  as  many 
courses  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Director.  An  extra 
laboratory  fee  is  chained  in  some  courses  for  materials 
used.  Any  single  course  may  be  taken  for  a  fee  of  six  dcJ- 
lars  ($6)  and  the  laboratory  fee,  if  there  be  any  in  connec- 
tion with  the  course  taken.  For  all  students  who  take 
examinations,  credit  will  be  entered  upon  the  University 
records.  For  further  information  address  Thomas  Arkle 
Clark,  Director,  or  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  Registrar,  Urbana, 
Illinois. 

COURSES  OFFERED 

Aar  AND  Design.— Two  courses.    Mr.  Lake  and  Miss  Joaes. 

Botany. — Two  courses,  one  of  them  an  elementary  course,  ac- 
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Cheuistby. — Three  courses,  one  of  them  elementary.  Professor 
Grindley,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Witliams. 

Economics.— One  course.    Dr.  Weston. 

Education.— Six  courses.  Assistant  Professor  Colvin,  Mr.  Hol- 
lister,  and  some  instructor  of  reputation  from  outside  of  the  Uni- 

English  Literature. — Five  (Nsurses.  Assistant  Professor  Ful- 
ton and  Mr.  Paul. 

French. — Two  courses.     Professor  Fairfield. 

Ggruan. — Three  courses.     Professor  Rhoades. 

Government,  Science  of.— One  course.    Dr.  Weston. 

History.— Four  courses.  Professor  Greene,  Dr.  Schoolcraft, 
and  Mr.  Alvord. 

Latin. — Three  courses,  one  for  beginners.    Professor  Barton. 

Manual  Training. — Two  courses,  one  of  them  the  equivalent 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  la.    Mr.  Irons  and  Mr,  Curtis. 

Mathematics. — Nine  courses,  including  elementary  algebra, 
and  plane  and  solid  geometry.  Assistant  Professor  Short,  Mr. 
Milne,  and  Miss  White. 

Physics. — Four  courses.     Dr.   Watson  and  Mr.  Schultz. 

Psychology.- Two  courses.     Assistant  Professor  Colvin. 

Rhetoric— Three  courses.     Professor  Oark  and  Mr.  ScotL 

Zoology. — Three  courses.  Assistant  Professor  Smith  and  Mr, 
Reeves. 

The  libraries,  laboratories,  and  gymnasiums  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  open  to  students  in  the  summer  session. 
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Following:  the  description  of  each  course  of  instruction 
will  be  found  the  necessary  requirements,  if  any,  for  admis- 
sion to  that  particular  course.  Careful  attention  must  be^ 
given  to  these  requirements  and  to  the  sequence  of  studies 
thus  indicated.  For  instance,  under  Architecture  4,  for  stu- 
dents of  the  College  of  Engineering,  page  173,  there  are 
required  "Physics  i  and  3,"  and  "Ardiitecture  2  and  3." 
Turning  now  to  these  subjects,  it  is  found  that  physics  i  and 
3  are  the  major  course  of  one  year,  architecture  2  is  wood 
construction,  and  architecture  3  is  metal  construction.  All 
these  subjects  must  be  satisfactorily  passed  before  admis- 
sion may  be  had  to  the  class  in  architecture  4. 

In  case  a  course  not  required  for  graduation  is  selected 
by  less  than  five  students,  the  right  to  withdraw  the  same 
for  the  semester  is  reserved. 

Graduate  courses  of  instruction  are  described  under  the 
various  subjects,  as  a  rule  after  the  undergraduate  courses. 
They  are  numbered  upward  frcan  100.  Other  courses  may 
often  be  arranged  by  the  professors  in  chaise  to  meet  the 
special  requirements  of  students. 

Credit  is  reckoned  in  semester  "hours,"  or  simply 
"hours."  An  "hour"  is  either  one  class  period  a  week  for 
one  semester,  each  class  period  presupposing  two  hours' 
preparaticoi  by  the  student,  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory, 
shop,  or  drawing  room. 

The  semester,  the  days,  and  the  class  period  or  periods 

during   which   each   course  is   given,  and  the   number   of 

"hours"   per   semester   for   which   the   course  counts,   are 

shown  after  each  course,  as  follows :    The  semester  is  indi- 
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cated  by  the  Roman  numerals  I.,  II, ;  the  days  by  the  initial 
letters  of  the  days  of  the  week;  the  class  period  or  periods 
(of  which  there  are  nine  each  day,  numbered  consecutively 
from  one  to  nine),  by  Arabic  figures;  and  the  "hours"  or 
amount  of  credit,  by  Arabic  figures  in  paranthesis.  For 
example,  after  the  description  of  Astronomy  5  occur  the 
abbreviations  I. ;  M.,  W.,  F. ;  6;  (3).  These  are  to  be  read 
first  semester,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  sixth 
period,  three  "hours," 

AGRONOMY 

Professor  Hopkins,  Professor  Davenport,  Mr.  Mosikr,  Mr.  Crane, 
Mr.  Dalbey,  Mr.  Rankin. 

1.  Drainage  and  Irrigation. — Location  of  drains  and  irriga- 
tion conduits,  leveling,  digging,  laying  tile  and  pipes,  filling,  and 
subsequent  care;  cost  of  construction  and  efficiency;  sewers  for  the 
disposal  of  waste  water  from  farm  buildings  and  tho  sewage  from 
kitchen  and  toilet;  farm  water  pipes,  pipe  and  thread  cutting,  Oass 
work,  laboratory  and  field  practice.  /.,  first  half;  daily;  7,  8;  or  II., 
second  half;   daily;   7,  S  (s'/i).    Mr.  Crane. 

2.  Field  Machinery. — The  tools  and  machinery  of  the  field, — 
plows,  harrows,  and  hoes;  seeders,  drills,  com  and  potato  planters; 
cultivators,  weeders  and  spraying  machines ;  mowers,  rakes,  self- 
binders,  com  harvesters  and  huskers,  potato  diggers,  wagons,  etc 
Class  work  and  laboratory  practice,  including  setting  up  and  test- 
ing machines,  noting  construction  and  elements  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful work.  I.,Arsthalf;  daily;  1,3;  or  II.,  second  half ;  daily; 
J.  ^  f^J-iJ-    Mr.  Crane. 

3.  Farm  Power  Machinery. — Horse-powers,  gas  engmes, 
traction  engines,  windmills,  pumps,  com  shellers,  feed  cutters, 
grinders,  and  threshing  machines, — their  construction,  efficiency, 
durability,  and  care.  Class  room  and  laboratory  work.  /.,  second 
half;   daily;    i,  2;    (^yi).     Mr.  Crane. 

4.  Farm  Boildinos,  Fences  and  Roads. — The  arrangement, 
design,  construction,  and  cost  of  farm  buildings,  especially  of  barns, 
granaries,  and  silos;  the  different  kinds  of  fences,  their  cost,  con- 
stiuction,  efficiency,  and  durability;  cost  and  construction  of  roads 
and  walks.     Class  work  and  practice  in   designing  and  drafting 
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buildings,  operating  fence-building  machines,  setting  and  testing 
fence  posts,  making  walks,  etc.  //„  first  half;  daily;  3,  4;  (xH). 
Mr.  Crane. 

5.  Farm  Cbops— Quality  and  Preservaticm.  Judging  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  etc.,  and  a  study  of  market  grades  of  farm  crcq»s: 
shrinkage  of  grain  and  care  of  stored  crops  to  prevent  injury  and 
loss.  Class  and  laboratory  work.  /.,  Srtt  lialf;  daily;  tection  A, 
I,  i;   section  B,  7,  8;   (s'/i).    Mr.  Dai.bey. 

6.  Paru  Crops, — Germination  and  Growth.  Vitality  and  ger- 
mination of  seeds,  preservation  of  seeds,  methods  of  seeding; 
conditions  of  plant  growth ;  peculiarities  of  the  different  agricultural 
plants  in  respect  to  structure,  habits,  and  requirements  for  success- 
ful growth ;  enemies  10  plant  growth,— weeds  and  weed  seeds,  their 
identification  and  methods  of  deslructicHi,  fungous  diseases,  such  as 
smut  of  oats  and  wheat,  and  blight,  scab,  and  rot  of  potatoes,  meth- 
ods of  prevention;  insects  injurious  to  farm  crops  and  how  to 
combat  ihem.  Gass  room,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  //.,  first 
half;    daily;    section  A,  i,  2;   section  B,  7,  8;    (2yi).     Mr.  Dalbey. 

7.  Special  Crops. — A  special  study  of  farm  crops  taken  up 
imder  an  agricultural  outline, — grain  crops,  root  crops,  forage  crops, 
sugar  and  fiber  crops, — their  history  and  distribution  over  the  earth, 
methods  of  culture,  cost  of  production,  consumption  of  products  and 
residues,  or  by-products.  Class  work  supplemented  by  practical  field 
work  and  a  study  of  the  results  of  previous  eicperiments,  such  as 
detasseling  com,  injury  to  roots  of  corn  hy  cultivation;  selection  of 
seeds  of  farm  crops;  special  reference  to  Illinois  conditions.  Stu- 
dents will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  work  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  //.,  daily;  3,  4;  ($}.  Mr.  Dal- 
bey. 

Required  ■'    Agronomy  2,  5,  6. 

8.  Field  ExPERiMcNTS.^^pecial  work  by  the  students,  con- 
ducted in  the  field.  This  work  consists  in  testing  varieties  of  com, 
oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  other  farm  crops ;  methods  of  planting 
corn,  seeding  grains,  grasses,  and  other  forage  crops ;  culture  of 
com,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets ;  practice  in  treating  oats  and  wheat 
for  smut,  and  potatoes  for  scab,  and  studying  the  effects  upon  the 
crops;  combating  chinch  bugs  and  other  injurious  insects.  Other 
practical  experiments  may  be  arranged  with  the  instructor.  Special 
opportimities  will  be  given  to  advanced  students  of  high  class  stand- 
ing to  take  up  experiments,  under  assignment  and  direction  of 
the  instructor  in  farm  crops,  on  certain  targe  farms  in  the  state, 
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arrangemciits  having  been  made  with  the  farm  owners  or  managers 
for  such  experiments.  11.,  second  half,  and  summer  vacation;  daily; 
arrange  time;    <i^/i-S)-     Mr.  Dalbey. 

Required:     Agronomy  7,  12. 

g.  Sou.  Physics  and  Management. — This  course  is  designed 
to  prepare  the  student  better  to  understand  the  effects  of  the  diSer' 
ent  methods  of  treatment  of  soils  and  the  influence  of  tbese  methods 
Upon  moisture,  texture,  Kration,  fertility,  and  production.  It  com- 
prises a  review  of  the  origin  of  soils  and  the  various  methods  of  soil 
formation;  a  study  of  their  mechanical  composition  and  classifica- 
tion; of  soil  moisture  and  means  for  cwiserving  it;  of  soil  texture 
as  affecting  capillarity,  osmosis,  diffusion,  and  as  affected  by  plow- 
ing, harrowing,  cultivating,  rolling,  and  cropping;  of  the  wasting  of 
soils  by  washing;  fall  or  spring  plowing  and  drainage  as  affecting 
moisture,  temperatures,  and  root  development.  The  work  of  the 
class  room  is  supplemented  by  laboratory  work,  comprising  the 
determination  of  such  questions  as  specific  gravity,  relative  gravity, 
water  holding  capacity  and  capillary  power  of  various  soils ;  also 
the  study  of  the  physical  effects  of  different  systems  of  rotation  and 
of  continuous  cropping  with  various  crops,  and  the  mechanical 
analysis  of  soils.     /.,■    daily;    i,  z;    (5).     Mr.  MosiER. 

Required:  Two  credits  in  entrance  Physics,  Geology  12,  and 
Agronomy  2. 

10.  Special  Pkobleus  ik  Soil  Physics.— This  work  is  in- 
tended for  students  wishing  to  specialize  further  in  the  study  of 
the  physical  properties  of  soils,  and  includes  the  determination  by 
electrical  methods  of  the  temperature,  moisture,  and  soluble  salt 
content  of  various  soils  under  actual  field  conditions ;  effect  of  dif- 
ferent depths  of  plowing,  cultivation,  and  rolling,  on  soil  conditions; 
effects  of  different  methods  of  preparing  seed  beds ;  the  physical 
questions  involved  in  the  formation  and  redemption  of  the  so-called 
"alkali,"  "barren"  or  "dead  dog"  soils,  and  of  other  peculiar  soils 
of  Illinois.  //.,  or  summer  vacation;  daily;  arrange  lime;  (i). 
Mr.  MosiEB. 

Required:    AgrCHiomy  9. 

11.  Soil  Bacteriology.— A  study  of  the  morphology  and  activi- 
ties of  the  bacteria  which  are  connected  with  the  elaboration  of 
plant  food  in  the  soil,  or  which  induce  changes  of  vital  inqnrtance 
to  agriculture,  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  cropping  and  tillage 
upon  these  organisms,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  study  of 
those  forms  which  are  concerned  with  the  formation  of  nitrates 
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and  nitrites  in  the  soil  and  with  the  accumulation  of  nitrogen  by 
legumiaous  crops.     Oass  room  and  laboratory  work.    //.;  daily; 

6,  7\  (5).    Mr.  . 

Required:     Botany  5;    Chemistry  3b,  4. 

12.  Fertilizees,  Rotations,  akd  Fertility.— The  influent*  of 
fertility,  natural  or  supplied,  upon  the  yield  of  various  crops;  the 
effect  of  different  crops  upon  the  soil  and  upon  succeeding  crops; 
different  rotations  and  the  ultimate  effect  of  different  systems  of 
farming  upon  the  fertility  and  productive  capacity  of  soils.  The 
above  will  be  supplemented  by  a  laboratory  study  of  manures  and 
fertilizers,  their  composition  and  their  agricultural  and  commercial 
value;  of  soils  cropped  continuously  with  different  crops  and  with 
a  series  of  crops ;  of  the  fertility  of  soils  of  different  types,  or 
classes  from  different  sections  of  Illinois.  //.;  daily;  I,  2;  ($). 
Professor  Hopkins. 

Required:     Chemistry  13;    Agronomy  6,  9. 

13.  Invesiication  of  the  FBRrnuTY  of  Special  Soils. — This 
course  is  primarily  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  study  the  fer- 
tility of  those  special  soils  in  which  he  may  be  particularly  inter- 
ested, and  to  become  familiar  with  the  correct  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  such  investigations.  It  will  include  the  determination  of  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  elements  of  fertility  in  the  soils  investi- 
gated, the  effect  up<Hi  various  crops  of  different  fertilizers  added  to 
the  soils,  as  determined  by  pot  cultures,  and,  where  possible,  by  plot 
experiments.  This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  a  systematic  Study 
of  the  work  of  experiment  stations  and  experimenters  along  these 
lines  of  investigations.  /,,  //.;  arrange  time;  (z  to  S).  Professor 
Hopkins. 

Required:    Agronomy  12. 

14.  History  of  Agriculture. — The  history  and  development 
of  ^^icultural  practice  and  progress,  with  special  reference  to  the 
methods  employed  in  ancient  times  and  the  effect  upon  agriculture 
of  the  introduction  of  rational  crop  rotations,  the  intelligent  use 
of  fertilizers,  the  introductim  of  machinery,  and  the  systematic 
breeding  of  animals  and  plants.  //.;  first  half;  daily;  6;  d'A}- 
Mr.  Rankin. 

15.  Comparative  AGMCULrUBE.— Reasons  for  the  differences  in 
the  agriculture  of  different  times,  peoples,  and  countries,  and  why 
it  is  that  the  agriculture  of  a  region  or  of  a  farm  is  a  definite  and 
individual  problem,  together  with  the  need  of  harmonizing  agricul- 
tural practice  with  natural  conditions  as  well  as  with  the  findings 
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of  science.  Qrcumstances  tha.t  influence  agricultural  practice,  as 
aoil,  climate,  machinery,  race,  custom,  land  tenure,  etc.,  and  what 
is  best  under  diSereat  conditions.  Lectures;  //.;  F.;  4;  (i)- 
Professor  Davenport. 

Required:   Two  years'  University  work. 

16.  Gehuan  Agricultural  Readings.— A  study  of  the  latest 
agricultural  experiments  and  investigations  published  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  special  attention  being  given  to  soils  and  crops.  The 
current  numbers  of  German  journals  of  agricultural  science  will  be 
required  and  used  as  a  text.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  recent  advances  in  scientific 
agriculture,  and,  incidentally,  it  will  aid  him  in  making  a  practical 
application  of  a  foreign  language.  It  is  recommended  that  it  be 
taken  after  Agronomy  12.  //.;  M.,  W.;  4;  (2).  Professor  Hop- 
kins. 

Required:     Two  years'  work  in  German. 

17.  Speoal  Work  in  Farm  Mechanics.— Students  may  ar- 
range for  special  work  in  any  of  the  lines  covering  drainage  or  farm 
machinery,  either  in  the  second  .semester  or  the  summer.  (^l^-S). 
Mr.  Crane. 

18.  Investigation  and  Thesis. — This  course  varies  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  study,  according  to  the  department  in  which  theses  are 
written.  The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  work  is  done.    /.,  //.;    arrange  lime;    (5  to 

10). 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
Professor  Mumford,  Mr.   Morehouse,  Mr.  Forbes. 

1.  Sheep,  Mutton,  and  Wool.— The  different  grades  of  wool 
and  their  uses  in  manufactures,  together  with  a  critical  examination 
of  animals  both  for  mutton,  wool,  and  breeding  purposes.  The 
development  and  characteristics  of  the  several  breeds;  the  most 
successful  methods  of  flockmasters,  and  the  production  of  mutton 
and  wool  for  the  markets  of  the  world.  Lectures,  assigned  readings, 
and  extensive  practice  in  judging,  /.;  Arsi  half;  daily;  3,  4; 
(zVi).    Mr.  Forbes. 

2.  Swine  and  Their  Products. — A  study  of  the  types  and 
breeds  of  swine  and  the  most  successful  methods  of  growing  and 
marketing  them.    Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  practice  in  judg- 

Note. — For    Plant   BrccdiDi,   we   TbTanmalology   t. 
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ing.     /.;    ueotut  half;    daily,  stction  A,  3;    section  B,  4;    {t}^}. 
Mr,  FoBBES. 

4.  Makk£t  Classes,  Heavy  Hokses. — Tfae  horse  market;  m 
outline  of  the  tjrpes  and  classes  in  demand;  special  stud;  of  the 
heavy  horse,  of  the  uses  to  which  he  is  put,  and  of  the  breeds  sttit- 
able  for  his  production,  together  with  the  best  methods  of  pro- 
ducing and  fitting  heavy  horses  for  the  market.  Lectures,  assigned 
readings,  and  exhaustive  practice  in  judging.  //.;  Rrst  half;  M., 
W.,  F.;  6,  7;    (z).     Mr.  Mobehouse. 

5.  Mabket  Classes,  Light  Hobses. — Coach,  carriage,  and  road 
horses ;  bus  horses,  cab  horses,  and  saddlers ;  artiller;  and  cavalir 
horses ;  a  systematic  study  of  their  classes  and  types  and  of  the 
breeds  and  methods  most  suitable  for  their  production ;  also  hail' 
dling  and  fitting  for  market.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  prac- 
tice in  judging.  //.;  Unt  half;  T.,  Th.;  6.  7;  Sal.  i,  z;  (t). 
Hr.  Morehouse. 

7-  PiMNapLES  OP  Stock  Feeding.— The  functional  activities  of 
the  animal  body  and  the  end  products  of  their  metabolism.  Foods 
are  ccmsidered  first  chemically,  as  aifording  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  body  tissues  or  of  animal  products,  as  meat,  milk, 
wool,  etc ;  second,  dynamically,  as  supplying  the  ptdcntial  energy 
for  the  body  processes  and  for  external  labor;  third,  as  to  the  fer- 
tilizing value  of  their  residues.  /.;  ^rsl  half;  daily;  3;  (^ii). 
Professor  Mitufobd. 

Required:  Chemistry  i,  3b,  4,  13;  entrance  Physics  or  its 
equivalent  and  one  year  of  Botany  or  Zoology. 

8.  Stocic   Bbeeeinc — (See   Thremmatology   l), 

9.  Investigation  and  Thesis.— Upon  lines  to  be  arranged  nith 
instructor  for  one  or  both  semesters,  according  to  nature  of  the 
subject,     fS-io).     Professor  Mumfobd. 

la  Meat.— The  various  cuts  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  their 
comparative  food  value,  quality  and  cost ;  a  critical  study  of  quality 
and  richness  in  meat;  the  by-products  of  the  slaughter  house  and 
their  bearing  upon  the  cost  of  meat.  Lectures,  assigned  readings, 
and  demonstrations.    /.;   second  half;   daily;    i;    (il4).  Professor 

MUMFOBD. 

II.  Mabket  Classes  and  Gbades  of  Beef  Cattle. — An  outline 
of  the  market  classes  and  grades,  including  the  vari.>iis  grades  of 
beef  cattle,  butcher  stock,  cutters  and  canners,  stockcrs  and  feed- 
ers, and  veal  calves.  A  study  of  beef  type  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  butcher,  the  feeder,  and  the  breeder.     Lectures,  assigned  read- 
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tngs,  and  exhaustive  practice  in  judging.  /.;  second  half;  daily, 
section  A,  7;  section  B,  8  (s^i).    Mr.  Forbes. 

13.  Breeds  of  Bbef  Cattle.— The  history,  development,  and 
characteristics  of  the  breeds  suitable  for  beef  production.  Tracing 
pedigrees  and  a  critical  study  of  the  same.  (This  course  is  intended 
for  students  expecting  to  own  or  manage  pure  bred  herds.)  Lec- 
tures, assigned  readings,  and  exhaustive  practice  in  judging,  I.; 
first  half;  Lectures,  M.,  SV.,  F.,  6;  Laboratory  or  practical  exer- 
cises in  judging,  T.,  Th.;    6,  7;    (2%).     Professor  Mumford. 

Required:     Animal  Husbandry  10  and  11. 

13.  Beef  Psoduction. — Methods  and  practices  in  breeding  and 
feeding  beef  cattle  for  the  open  market.  By-products  of  the  feed 
lot  and  their  bearing  upon  the  cost  of  beef.  It  is  recommended  that 
this  course  should  be  taken  after  Animal  Husbandry  10.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings,  and  a  study  of  experimental  work.  //.;  7".,  Th,; 
S;    (^Vi).    Professor  Mumford. 

14.  Management  of  Puhe-Bred  Herds  of  Beef  Cattle.— Like 
Animal  Husbandry  3,  this  course  is  intended  for  students  antici- 
pating the  management  or  ownership  of  rcgisterpd  herds.  The 
breeding  herd,  and  its  housing,  feed,  and  management.  The  selec- 
tion and  fitting  of  animals  for  sale  and  for  the  show  ring.  Disposal 
of  surplus  stock.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  /.;  second  half; 
daily;   6;    (i^).     Professor  Mcuford. 

Required:    Animal  Husbandry  10,  11,  12,  and  13. 

15.  Daky  CATTLE.~-(Se«  Dairy  Husbandry  2  and  3.) 

16.  Stable  Management  and  Feeding.— Stables ;  stable  floors, 
fixtures,  and  other  equipment,  and  their  care ;  feeding  and  care  of 
work  horses  and  drivers  at  labor  and  at  rest;  care  of  harness,  vehi- 
cles, etc.  Lectures  and  reference  readings.  /.;  second  half;  M., 
W.,  F.;   7:    (ryi).    Mr. . 

17.  The  Education  and  Dbivihg  of  the  Horse. — A  critical 
study  of  the  mental  qualities,  peculiarities,  and  limitations  of  the 
horse,  tt^ether  with  the  most  successful  methods  of  educating  and 
training  him  for  skillful  work  at  labor  or  on  the  road.  The  rules 
and  practices  of  correct  driving;  the  responsibilities  of  the  driver 
and  the  courtesies  of  the  public  highway.  Lectures,  readings,  and 
practice.    //.;  second  half;   daily;  6,  7;    (3), 

18.  Breeds  of  Light  Horses. — Their  history,  development, 
characteristics,  and  uses.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  /.;  first 
half;  M..  W..  F.;  7;  dW- 

Required:    Aniraal  Husbandry  5  or  its  equivalent. 
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19.  Breeds  of  Dsapt  Horses. — Their  history,  development,  suid 
characteristics.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  /,;  Arst  half;  Tu., 
Th.j  7:  (I). 

30.  Breeding,  Rearinc.and  Management.'— Selection  of  breed- 
ing stock;  care  and  management  of  stallions,  mares,  and  foals; 
buying,  selling,  and  showing.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  /.; 
second  half;    Tu..  Th.;   7;    (j). 

Required:    Animal  Husbandly  4  or  5  and  18  or  19. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 
Professor  Daniels. 

1.  Ethnogbaphy.— The  physical  and  psychical  elements  of 
ethnography.  Origin,  characteristics,  and  subdivisions  of  races  and 
peoples.  Lines  of  migration  and  national  intercourse.  I.;  Tu.. 
Th.;   s;    (s).    Professor  Daniels.    [Not  given  in  1^3-1904.] 

Required:  A  major  or  minor  course  in  economics,  geology, 
psychology,  or  zoology. 

2.  Ethnology.— A  comparative  study  of  customs,  ceremonies, 
rites,  and  folk-lore,  of  primitive  peoples.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  study  of  primitive  religious  ideas  with  reference  to  their 
relation  to  the  various  civiliMtions,  and  also  lo  the  psychic  nature 
of  man.    //.;    Tu.,  Th.;    t;    (i).     Professor  Daniels. 

Required:  Two  years  of  University  work.  [Not  given  in  1903- 
190+] 

ARCHITECTURE 

Professors    Ricker   and    White;     Assistant    Professors    McLane 
AND  Teuple. 

2.  Wood  Construction. — Formulae  and  data  for  computing 
dimensions  and  strength  of  columns,  beams,  girders,  etc,  of  wood 
or  metal,  are  given  and  applied  in  the  solution  of  examples.  Wood 
and  its  uses  in  construction  and  decoration,  seasoning,  shrinkage, 
defects,  and  modes  of  protection  from  decay.  Construction  and 
design  of  wooden  floors,  walls,  ceilings,  and  roofs,  and  joinery, 
doors,  windows,  bays,  inside  finish,  cornices,  wainscoting,  stairs,  etc. 
Kidder's  Building  Construction  and  Superintendence ;  Past  II.; 
I.;    W.,  F.;  6,  7,  8;    (3).    Assistant  Professor  McLane. 

Required:     General  Engineering  Drawing  i,  z. 

3.  Masongy  and  Metal  Construction. — Foundations  of  stone. 
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brick,  concrete,  and  piles;  materials  employed  in  stone  masonry, 
their  uses,  defects,  qualities,  and  modes  of  preparation.  Kinds  of 
masonry  and  external  finish.  Tools  for  stone  cutting  and  their 
use.  Preparation  of  working  drawings,  with  application  to  the 
arch,  vault,  and  dome.  Brick  masonry,  its  materials,  and  bonds, 
Manufacture  and  refining  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel, 
with  processes  of  pattern-making,  molding,  casting,  refining,  roll- 
ing, etc,  and  standard  dimensions  or  sections.  Special  properties 
and  value  of  metal  in  a  structure,  designing  a  line  of  columns  in 
mercantile  building,  and  of  beams,  girders,  and  footings,  together 
with  the  study  of  joints  and  connections.  Kidder's  Building  Con- 
stntcHon  and  Superintendence ;  Part!.  IL;  Tu.,  Th.;  6,7,8;  (3). 
Assistant  Professor  McLake. 

Required:    General  Engineering  Drawing  1,  3. 

4.  SANiTAav  CoNSTKUcnoN. — Rccitations  and  lectures,  designs 
for  special  problems.  Study  of  plumbing,  trap  ventilation,  removal 
of  wastes,  construction  of  water  closets,  drains,  and  systems  of 
water  supply;  sewage  disposal.  Water  supply  and  fixtures  in  dwell- 
ings. Gerhard's  Sanitary  Engineering;  Lectures  on  S«toage  Dis- 
posal   !.;   M.,  fV.,  F.;   i;    (3).    Assistant  Professor  McLane. 

Required:    Physics  1,3;   Arch.,  2,  3. 

5-  Graphic  Statics  and  Roofs.— Elements  of  graphic  statics 
and  applicatimis  in  designing  trussed  roofs.  Forces,  equilibrium, 
reactions,  moments,  bending  moments,  and  shears  on  beams,  center 
of  gravity,  moment  of  inertia  and  kem  of  cross  sections.  Construc- 
tion of  wooden  and  of  metallic  roofs,  mode  of  computing  loads  on 
roof  trusses,  obtaining  end  reactions,  drawing  strain  diagrams,  and 
determining  sectional  dimensions  of  members,  with  the  designing 
of  joint  connections.  Kicker's  Elementary  Graphic  Statics;  Home's 
Simple  Roof  Trusses.  11.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  6,  7,  8;  (3).  Assistant 
Professor  McLane. 

Required:  Math,  2,  4,  6;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 
I.  2  or  4,  5. 

6.  HiSTOKV  OF  AacBiTECTruBE. — Continues  through  the  year  and 
is  taken  with  architecture  7  and  ii.  Commencing  with  Egyptian 
and  ending  with  modern  styles,  a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  more 
important  styles,  examining  historical  conditions,  local  and  inherited 
influences,  structural  materials  and  system,  special  ornaments,  pur- 
poses and  designs  of  the  buildings,  with  the  most  important  t3rpical 
examples  of  each  style.  Especial  attention  g^ven  to  ideas  useful  or 
suggestive  in   American  work,  and   to  tracing  gradual  evolalion 
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of  &rdiit«cttiral  fonns.  One  recitation  and  two  illustrated  lednres 
a  we«k.  References  made  to  FerKussoo,  Lubke,  Durm,  Reber, 
Choisy,  Hanjlin,  etc  Fletcher's  Hiitory  of  Arckiteeturg,  411,  Edit. 
/.;  M..  Tu.,  W.,  Th.;  3;  ii.;  M.,  Tu..  W.,  Th.;  4;  (4).  Profes- 
sor RiCKEK. 

7.  Historic  Orkakeht. — A  study  of  the  most  important  de- 
tails of  the  Grecian,  Roman,  Early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Mohanime- 
dan,  Romanesque,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance  styles.  Taken  with 
Architecture  6.  Lectures  and  drawing.  /.,  Th.;  6,  7,  S;  II.;  Th.; 
I,  ',  3;  (i).    Assistant  Professor  Teupu. 

Re^^ired:     Architecture  3,  3,  8. 

8.  The  Okders  of  AECBrrrcTinu. — A  study  of  the  Five  Orders 
of  Architecture,  and  architectural  Shades  and  Shadows  and  ot  the 
I>rcq>ortions  and  details  of  the  Orders  by  means  of  lectures,  recita- 
tions, blackboard  sketches  from  memory,  and  problems  requiring 
the  use  of  Orders.  War^s  American  Vignola;  Lecturet  oh  Shades 
and  Shadows  .  II.;  lecture,  Tu.;  2;  drawing,  M.,  W.,  F.;  i,  >; 
(3).    Assistant  Professor  McLake. 

Required:    Gen.  Eng'g  Drawing  i;  Architecture  ao  or  31, 

9.  MoNTBLY  Probleus— An  entire  day  in  each  month  dnrii^ 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  is  devoted  to  a  problem  tn  de- 
sign. The  program  is  made  known  at  b^inning  of  the  exerdse, 
and  sketches  must  be  completed  and  rendered  during  the  same  day. 
Credit  is  given  for  this  study  only  after  the  completion  of  each  year. 
/.,  //.;  arst  Tu.  in  each  month,  all  day;  (^  for  each  semester.) 
Assistant  Professor  Teuple. 

Required:     General  Engineering  Drawing  i,  3. 

10.  '  Working  Drawings. — Conventional  methods  for  represent- 
ing the  different  parts  of  buildings  in  general  and  in  detail,  coaven- 
tional  colors  and  sectioning;  systems  of  lettering  and  figuring  draw- 
ings; working  drawings;  tracing;  drawing  for  reproduction.  //.; 
Th,;   6,  7.  S;    (i).    Professor  White. 

Required:     Architecture  2,  3. 

11.  ARCHrtEi:TURAL  Sem in asy.— Reports  and  discussions  of 
original  investigations  of  assigned  topics  in  History  of  Architecture; 
reviews  of  books,  abstracts  of  current  technical  journals,  and  other 
publics Cimis.  Taken  with  Arch.  6  and  7.  I.;  P.;  3;  II.;  P.;  4; 
(i).    Professor  Rickeb. 

12.  Supeuntehdence,  Estimates,  and  SFEoncAtiONS. — This 
study  comprises  several  specialties  not  otherwise  provided  for,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  taught  in  a  professional  school     The  nibiectt 
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treated  inclnde  the  duties  of  a  superintendent,  hta  relaticms  to  archi- 
tect, owner,  and  contractor,  the  method  of  supetvisinE  work,  systems 
of  keeping  building'  accounts,  the  usual  methods  of  measurement  of 
materials  and  work,  ariangeniEnt  of  computations  in  proper  and 
convenient  order,  and  approximate  prices  of  material  and  labor, 
which  vary  in  different  localities.  The  methods  of  estimating  by 
squaring,  cubing,  tmits,  and  quantities  are  each  employed  and  illus- 
trated by  problems.  A  study  is  made  of  the  general  and  special 
clauses  of  specifications  and  of  their  arrangement,  as  well  as  of 
methods  of  classifying  material  to  facilitate  writing  specifications. 
Practice  is  obtained  by  writing  several  sets.  Ltcluret  on  Supefin- 
tendence  and  Building  Law;  Hodgson's  Estimating;  Bower's  Spec- 
iAcations.  I.;  Tu.,  W.,  F.;  i;  (3).  Professor  White. 
Required:     Architecture  4. 

13.  Heating  and  Ventilation. — Scientific  theory  and  practice 
of  warming  and  ventilating  buildings  is  the  object  of  this  study. 
Gjmmencing  with  fuels  and  production  of  heat,  then  passing  to  flow 
of  gases  through  ajutages  and  pipes,  applying  these  data  to  calcula- 
tion of  dimensions  of  air  ducts  and  chimneys.  Different  systems  of 
heating  by  furnaces,  hot  water,  steam,  etc,  are  next  examined,  with 
details  of  each.  Sources  of  impurity  in  the  air  and  requirements  of 
good  ventilation  are  then  considered,  with  the  different  methods 
of  ventilation  by  aspiration,  by  fans,  etc..  ending  with  the  study  of 
fans  of  different  types.  Numerous  problems  are  given,  and  heating 
plants  designed.  Carpenter's  Healing  and  VentUating  Buildings; 
Kicker's  Notes  on  Heating  and  Ventilation.  /.;  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.; 
4;   (4).    Professor  White  and  Assistant  Professor  McLanb. 

Required:     Architecture  4,  15;    Physics  I,  3. 

14.  AncHiTECTtjRAL  Perspective.— Theory  of  perspective  is 
taught  with  labor-saving  methods  of  abbreviating  work,  and  design- 
ing in  perspective  is  made  a  special  aim.  Problems  in  angular, 
parallel,  vertical,  and  curvilinear  perspective,  as  well  as  in  per- 
spective shades  and  shadows,  are  solved.  Ware's  Modern  Perspect- 
ive. I.;  M.,Th.;  6.r.S;  lecture. Th.;  4;  (3).  For  Architectural 
Engineers  (i).     Assistant  Professor  Templi  and  Professor  Wells. 

Required:     General   Engineering   Drawing  i,  aa. 

15.  Requirements  and  Planning  of  Buildings. — A  study  of 
the  requirements  which  must  be  considered  to  successfully  plan 
schools,  churches,  libraries,  theatres,  hospitals,  and  other  usual 
types  of  buildings.    Numerous  problems  in  planning  are  given.    //,; 
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lecture,  Th.;  ^;  drawing,  M.,iV.,F.;  i,  s,  or  i,  3;  (3).    Professor 
Whot. 

Required:    General  Eng^ineering  Drawing  1,  3;   Architecture  x 

16.  Residence  Design. — Practice  in  design,  and  study  of  the 
requirements  for  dwellings.  The  work  is  limited  to  residences,  since 
this  class  of  buildings  is  likely  to  afford  the  grwluate  his  first  Oppor- 
tunity for  independent  original  work.  Lectures  and  drawing.  II.; 
Tu.;  I,  2,  3;  (2).    Professor  Whitk. 

Required:    Architecture  2,  3,  8. 

17.  AscHiTECrURAL  DssiGMiKG. — Simple  problems  in  design  are 
solved  by  sketch  plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  rendered  is  re- 
quired. The  object  is  to  obtain  as  much  practice  in  design  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  senior  work  in 
design.    //.;   M.,  W.,  F.;    I,  i,  3;    (3).    Assistant  Professor  Tem- 

Reguired:    Architecture  6,  7,  8,  9,  it,  20  or  21. 

18.  Architecturai.  Couposition. — A  careful  study  is  made  of 
the  laws  of  architectural  design  and  of  the  results  of  experience. 
Commences  with  general  principles,  passing  to  an  examination  of 
proportions  employed  in  most  important  styles,  arrangonent  of  plan, 
external  design  in  general  detail,  ceilings,  and  interior  arrange- 
ment of  corridors,  stairways,  and  entrances,  of  internal  courts,  and 
of  balls  for  large  assemblages.  Frequent  problems  in  design  afford 
practical  application  of  the  principles.  Fan  Pelt's  Discussion  of 
Composition;    /.;    M.,  fV.,  F.;   6,  7,  8;    (3).     Assistant  Professor 

Required:    Architecture  6,  7,  11,  17,  20  or  ai. 

ig.  AacHiTECTusAL  ENGiNEERiMa-^Tfais  continues  the  study  of 
graphic  statics,  commenced  in  "Graphic  Statics  and  Roofs,"  with 
applications  to  metallic  roofs  of  wide  span,  roof  trusses  of  curved 
or  unusual  form,  and  those  supported  by  abutments  and  jointed. 
Spherical  and  conical  trussed  domes.  Effect  of  moving  loads  on 
girders,  the  graphical  analysis  of  the  arch,  vault,  and  dome,  and 
of  the  Gothic  system  of  vault  and  buttress.  Construction  and  details 
of  steel  skeleton  buildings.  Practical  applications  are  made  to  a 
series  of  problems  in  design  for  specified  cases.  Ricker's  Notes  on 
Advanced  Graphics;  Freitag's  Architectural  Engineering;  Ricker's 
Translation  of  Wittmann's  Arch  and  Vault.  I.;  Tu.,  W.,  Th.; 
5;  II.;  M.,  IV.,  F.;  4;  (3).    Professor  White. 

Required:  Math.  2,  4,  6,  7,  9;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechan- 
ics 1,  2;  Architecture  2,  3,  5. 


..Google 
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30.    Prescribed. 

Any  courses  offered  in  Art  and  Design  amounting  to  three 
semester  hours.     /.,  //.;  daily;  (3)-     Mr.  Lake. 

21.  Optional. 

Any  advanced  courses  offered  in  Art  and  Design.  /.,  //,;  itoily; 
Professor  Fbxoeucx. 

Required  ■'    Architecture  20. 

The  art  and  design  courws  offered  as  Architecture  ao  and  21 
are  varied  to  meet  the  spedal  needs  of  students  of  architecture. 

22.  Renaissance  Desigk. — A  study  of  Architectural  Design 
applied  to  lai^  problems.  /.;  IV.,  Th.,  P.;  6,  7,  8;  (3).  Assistant 
Professor  Tbupls. 

Required:    Architecture  17,  tS. 

23.  Gothic  Design  and  (24)  Roiianesqijb  Design.— Courses 
23  and  24  are  taken  together.  A  prescribed  series  of  tracings  of 
important  details  is  made,  and  problems  in  constructiwi  and  design 
are  worked  out  as  fully  as  time  permits.  Kicker's  Translation  of 
"Redlenbacher's  Leitfaden."    I.;  lecture,  M.;  i;  drawing,  M.,  W., 

P-:  ^1  3'i  (3)-     Professor  WHITE. 

Required:    Architecture  6,  7.  n.  14.  18,  20  or  21. 

25.  Design  of  Ornament, — The  study  of  the  design  of  archi- 
tectural ornament  to  decorate  the  structural  forms  usually  found  in 
practice.  These  designs  will  be  in  charcoal  or  crayon  at  as  large  a 
scale  as  possible.  Lectures,  Meyer's  Hand-book  of  Ornament.  II.; 
lecture,  M.,  j;  drawing,  W.,  F.;  I,  i,  3,  4;  (3).  Assistant  Professor 
Teuplx. 

Required:    Architecture  6,  7,  11,  17,  18,  aa 

27.  Domestic  AKCHtTECTURE. — Instruction  in  this  subject  will 
be  given  only  in  connection  with  raurses  in  Household  Science  z 
and  3- 

28.  MuBAL  Decoration. — Includes  the  study  and  analysis  of 
some  of  the  best  examples  of  modem  decorated  interiors ;  the  ap- 
propriate use  of  various  materials;  the  rendering  of  scale  drawings 
in  color,  with  especial  reference  to  the  esthetic  effect  produced 
by  various  harmonies  of  color.  /.;  Tu.,^,  j,  ^;  Th.;  1,2,3;  U.;  Tu.. 
J".  ^.  3,  4;  Th.,  I,  2;  (2).    Professor  Wells. 

29.  Short  History  ok  Architecture. — (Elective  for  students 
in  the  College  of  Science  or  Literature  and  Arts.)  A  careful  study 
of  the  important  historical  styles  of  architecture,  their  origins,  sys- 
tems of  construction,  elementary  forms,  decoration  by  sculpture  and 
painting,  chief  kinds  of  buildiijgi,  and  a  series  of  selected  exam- 

I .... .  ..CjOo'^Ic 
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pies,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Offered  to  not  less  than  four  stu- 
dents. Two  weekly  lecturet  with  reading  of  Hamlitt's  Hittory  of 
Architecture.    I.;  arrange  time;  (i).    Professor  Ricker. 

3a  Thesis. — The  preliminary  work  on  the  thesis  is  b^un  dur- 
ing the  first  semester,  but  no  special  time  is  set  apart  on  the  prognun 
nor  any  credit  granted  for  it  during  this  semester. 

In  the  second  semester  credit  may  be  given  to  the  amount  of 
six  hours  in  architecture  and  tour  hours  in  architectural  engineer- 
ing, and  a  regular  time  shall  be  assigned  on  the  program  for  this 
part  of  the  work,  but  the  amount  of  time  so  prescribed  shall  in  no 
case  be  considered  to  be  the  total  thesis  requirement  Professor 
RicKEB,  Professor  White,  Assistant  Professor  Tbuplk. 

31.  AncHrfECTUitAt  Readings.— Reading  of  French  and  Ger- 
man architectural  books  for  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  tech- 
nical terms  in  those  languages.  Optional  work  in  either  or  both 
languages  is  offered  to  architectural  students^  Laloux'  Architeclwre 
Grecgue;  HauserS  Styl-Lehre.  I.  and  II.;  M.,  6;  Back  (i).  Pro- 
fessor RlCKDL 

Required:    French  or  German  (10). 

32.  Water  Color  Rssdbxisg. — /.,■  Tu.;  Th.;  i,  x;  (i).  Optional 
for  juniors  in  Architecture. 

OOQBBBS  rOB   emASVATXB 

loi.  Construction  of  Extensive  Wooden  Buildings.. 

102.  Recent  Uses  of  Stone,  Brick,  and  Terra  Cotta  in  Architec- 
ture. 

103.  Metallic  Skeleton  Buildings. 

104.  Fire-resisting  and  Fire-proof  Buildings. 

105.  Sanitation  of  Public  and  Semi-public  Buildings. 

106.  Researches  on  the  Evolution  of  Architectural  Styles. 

107.  Higher  Applications  of  Graphic  Statics. 
loS.    Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Large  Buildings. 
109.    Higher  Studies  in  Architectural  Design. 

no.    Researches  and  Experiments  in  Applied  Esthetics. 

III.  Translation  of  an  approved  Technical  Architectural  Work 
from  the  French  or  German. 

113.  Indexing  and  Gassification  of  Periodicals,  Books,  Data. 
and  Technical  Information  for  Architects  and  Engineers. 


113.  Stereotomy  Applied  to  American  Problems. 

114.  Examinations  of  Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Buildings. 
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115.  Photography  for  Architects. 

116.  Methods  of  Reproducing  Drawings,  Specifications,  etc., 
for  Architects. 

117.  Higgler  Problems  and  Methods  in  Perspective., 

118.  Practice  in  Estimates,  Specifications,  etc,  for  Large 
Buildings. 

119.  Higher  Industrial  Design. 

120.  Advanced  Water-color  Painting. 

121.  Study  of  Office  Methods  and  Arrangements. 

123.     Any  primary  offered  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 
123.    Electric  Lighting  and  Wiring  for  Buildings. 

ART  AND  DESIGN 

Professors  Fbgderick  and  Wells  and  Mr.  Laks. 

I.  Fkee-Hand  Drawing. — In  the  latter  part  of  the  semester, 
students  not  able  to  take  further  work  in  the  department  are  given 
instruction  in  expressing  light  and  shade.  Weekly  exercises  in  let- 
tering and  design.  /.,  //.,'  daily;  teetion  A,  I,  i;  (3);  sec- 
lion  B,  M.,  W..  F..  or  Tu..  Th..  Sat;  3,  4;  uction  C,  M..  W.,  F.; 
6,  7;  (2)-    Mr.  Laee. 

a.  Light  and  Shade. — Color  may  be  taken  up  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  semester.  Weekly  exercises  in  applied  design.  II.; 
daily;  section  A,  I,  i;  section  B,  3,  4;  section  C,  6,  7;  (3).  Mr. 
Ijike. 

Required:    Art  and  Design  I. 

3.  Cast  Dkawinc. — A  course  offered  students  who  enter  the 
department  with  a  knowledge  of  perspective  and  light  and  shade,  but 
without  sufficient  skill  to  enter  advanced  courses.  /,,  //.;  daily; 
3,  4;  (3)-    Professor  Fsedesick. 

4.  Painting  raou  Natuhc — Still-life  in  oils,  water  colors,  or 
pastels.    /.;  M.,  W..  F.;  6,  7;  (i).    Professor  WniA 

Required:    Art  and  Design  1,  2. 

5.  Advanced  Painting  from  Nature.— Still-life  and  landsoipe 
in  oils,  water  colors,  or  pastels.  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  6,  7;  (i).  Pro- 
fessor Wells. 

Required:    Art  and  Design  4. 

8.  Modeling. — The  greater  part  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to 
sketching,  with  occasicmal  careful  copies  of  the  antique  and  original 
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design  for  plaster,  iron,  and  tern  cotta  decorations.  InstmctioB  is 
given  in  caating.  Frederick's  Plaster  Casts  <md  How  They  are 
Made.  I.,  II.;  seclion  A,  M.,  W.,  F.;  3,  4;  section  B,  TtL,  Th.; 
6,  7;   (2).    Profeaaor  F^edebick. 

8a.  A  special  section  for  the  study  of  architectural  ornament. 
For  architectural  students.     /.,  //.;   TK;  6,  7,  8;    (x).    Professor 

PREDEBICK. 

Required:    Art  and  Design  I  or  3. 

9.  Advanced  Modeling.— A  continuation  of  course  8,  //.;  sec- 
tion A.  M.,  W.,  F.;  3,  4;  section  B,  Tu.,  Th.;  6,  7,  8;  (»).  Professor 
Fredesick. 

Required:    Art  and  Design  8. 

10.  Pen  Rekdekimg  and  Etching. —  In  this  course  drawings 
are  made  with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  reproduc- 
tive processes.  Students  who  have  had  previous  instructiMi  in  draw- 
ing are  at  liberty  to  practice  copper  plate  etching.  Instruction  is 
given  in  grounding  the  plate,  biting,  stopping-out,  etc,  and  in  print- 
ing from  the  etched  plate.  /.;  S.;  2,  3,  4;  (t).  Professor  Fred- 
erick. 

11.  Life  Class. — Study  of  the  draped  human  figure  with  ref- 
erence to  portraiture  and  illustration.  //.;  daily;  6,  7;  (l)-  Pro- 
fessor Wells. 

Admission  to  this  class  ott  examination  by  the  instrticlor  only, 

12.  Industrial  Design.— Study  of  the  relation  of  design  to 
manufacture.  /.,  //.;  daily;  time  to  be  arranged;  (3)-  Professor 
Frederick. 

Required:    Art  and  Design  i,  3  or  3,  4,  8,  10. 

14.  Pehspective.— Lectures  upon  the  principles  of  mechanical 
perspective.  The  problems  given  are  arranged  to  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  work  of  other  courses  in  the  department.  /.,  U.; 
Tu.;  5:  (x).    Professor  Frederick. 

16.  Color.- An  elementary  course  to  supplement  the  weekly 
exercises  in  courses  1,  2  and  3.  /.,  //.;  Th.;  5."  (')■  Professor 
Frederics. 

19.  History  and  CRiTiasu  of  the  Art  of  Painting.- Weekly 
illustrated  lectures,    fl.);  time  to  he  arranged.    Professor  Wells. 

20.  Teachers'  Class. — In  this  class  an  application  of  the  vtotk 
offered  by  the  department  is  made  to  the  public  school  problems. 
Published  courses  of  art  study  for  the  public  schools  are  compared, 
and  the  class  plans  and  arranges  a  course  of  art  study  for  die 
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eight  grades  of  the  public  schools.    /.,  //.;  !V.;  S;  (i).    Mr.  Laiee. 
[Not  given  in  1903-04.] 

ASTRONOMY 
Mk.  Bremke. 

3.  Elements  of  Astronomy. — A  short  course,  covering  the 
elements  of  descriptive  astronotny  and  intended  chiefly  to  serve  as 
preparation  for  Astronomy  6.  Methodical  and  critical  observation, 
and  interpretation,  of  celestial  phenomena.  Solution  of  numerical 
problems,  based  on  observational  data  secured  by  the  student 
young'*  Elements  of  \Ashonomy.  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  3;  (3).  Mr. 
Bremice. 

4.  General  Astronomy. — Minor  course.  The  course  aims  to 
supply  a  general  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  astronomy  and  its  under- 
lying principles.  Studies  in  the  location  of  constellations  and  stars. 
Yovm^i  Elements  of  Astronomy,  and  Young's  General  Astronomy. 
II.;  daily;  section  A,  4;  section  D,  6;  (5).    Mr.  Brsnke. 

Required:    Mathematics  4. 

5.  General  Astronomy  and  Cosmogony. — This  is  a  continua- 
tion of  course  4.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  the  evidence  for 
and  against  the  Nebular  Theory  is  reviewed.  The  role  of  the  tides 
in  eosmogonic  development,  the  present  view  of  the  origin  and  cos- 
mic history  of  the  earth-moon  system,  together  with  the  testimony  of 
astronomy  relating  to  it.  The  researches  of  Darwin  and  of  Lord 
Kelvin.    /.;  M.,  IV.,  F.;  6;  (3).    Mr.  Brenke. 

Required:    An  entrance  credit  in  astronomy. 

6.  Practical  Astronomy. — This  course,  which  is  offered  both 
for  engineers  and  special  astronomical  students,  is  intended  to  give 
the  student  training  in  the  use  of  instruments  of  precision.  As  a 
stibordinate  matter,  he  is  introduced  to  instruments  of  a  higher 
grade  than  those  eitiployed  in  ordinary  surveying.  A  seosnd  pur- 
pose of  the  course  is  to  train  the  student  in  the  art  of  computing. 
An  essential  part  of  the  work  is  the  theory  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments. CampbelVs  Practical  L4stronot:iy.  I.  or  II.;  Tu..  Th.;  ar- 
range time;  (z).    Mr.  Brenke. 

Required:    Astronomy  3  or  4. 

7.  Theory  of  Orbits  and  Special  Perturbations. — The  for- 
mation and  integration  of  the  differential  equations  of  motion  of  a 
system  of  bodies  and  the  derivation  of  the  laws  of  undisturbed  ellip- 
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tic,  parabolic,  and  hyperbolic  motion.  An  investigation  of  the  vari- 
ous formulx  and  methods  for  finding  the  special  penurbations  of  a 
heavenly  body.  The  methods  of  Encke,  Hansen,  and  of  Variation  of 
Parameters.  OppoUer's  Lehrbuck  der  Bahnbestimmtrng.  Ms. 
Brekke. 

Required:    Mathematics  I,  3,  7,  9,  14.  16;  Astronomy  4. 

9.  Celestial  Mechanics. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
course  7,  and  has  to  do  chiefly  with  tbe  development  and  discussion 
of  the  absolute  perturbations,  both  for  the  case  in  which  the  orbital 
eccentricities  and  inclinations  are  small,  and  for  that  in  which  they 
are  so  large  as  lo  make  the  ordinary  series  too  slowly  convergent, 
or  even  divergent.  Some  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  %ures  of  equilibrium  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  such 
other  questions  as  are  treated  in  Tisse rand's  Mecanique  Celeste. 
Mr.  BsENKfU 

Required:     Astronomy  7. 

10.  Astronomical  Semimary  and  Thesis.— The  work  of  this 
seminary  is  on  subjects  either  related  to  those  considered  in  the 
senior  courses,  or  connected  with  questions  arising  out  of  thesis 
investigations.  This  course  is  given  in  conjunction  with  astronomy 
7  and  g,  or  with  mathematics  12  and  13,  according  as  the  one  i>r  the 
other  is  current.    /.,  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  7;  (e).    M«.  Brenke. 

11.  Cau:ulus  of  Vamaiions. — See  Mathematics  20. 

12.  Spherical  Hakuonics. — See  Mathematics  21. 

13.  Potential  Function. — See  Mathematics  22. 

14.  Observational  Astronouv. — The  laboratory  method  of 
presentation  is  exclusively  used  in  this  course.  Direct  observational 
studies  of  celestial  phenomena,  with  and  without  instrumental  aid. 
The  problems  set  for  solution  are  largely  individual.  Advanced 
students  are  introduced  to  the  working  methods  of  an  astitmomical 
observatory.    /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  arrange  hours;  (z).    Mr.  Brenke. 

Required:    Mathematics  I,  3. 


Professor  Bubrill,  Assistant  Professor  Hottes,  Mr.  Gleasoit,  Miss 
Latzeb,  and  Mr.  Crocker. 

I.  Histology  and  Physiology.— General  vegetable  histology 
and  vegetable  physiology,  or  study  of  the  cells  and  tissues  of  plants 
and  their  courses  of  development  in  structures  and  organs;  and 
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Studies  in  the  general  sctivtties  of  plants  correlated  with  external 
c(Miditiom.  //.;  6,  7;  (s)  Assistant  Professor  Hottes,  Mr.  Glea- 
soir,  and  Mr.  Crockek. 

Required:  Entrance  credit  in  Botany,  or  Botany  11 ;  Chemistry 
I ;  Art  and  Design  I. 

2.  Morphology.— The  general  morphology  and  taiconMny  of 
plants,  including  a  study  of  selected  types.  Occasional  field  excur- 
sions.   /.;  6,  7;  (s).    Professor  Burioli.  and  Mr.  Gleason. 

Rtquired:     Entrance  credit  in  Botany,  or  Botany  11;  Art  and 

In  courses  i  and  2  taken  together,  either  in  the  order  of  the 
numbers  or  the  reverse,  there  is  offered  a  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  subject,  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  an  introduction  to  the 
science  for  those  who  desire  to  continue  the  study,  and  as  a  complete 
course  for  general  students.  Each  semester's  work  is,  however,  in- 
dependent, and  may  be  separately  credited. 

3.  Cytology  and  Physiolocv. — Mostly  laboratory  work  and 
assigned  reading.  The  course  extends  through  the  year,  but  the 
work  of  each  semester  may  be  credifed  separately  under  the  desig- 
nations of  3a  and  3b.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  mainly  to  cytol- 
ogy and  histology,  with  special  attention  to  technique;  during  the 
second  semester  experimental  physiology  receives  chief  attention. 
i-i  !!■!  3,  4!  (S)-    Assistant  Professor  Hottes. 

Required:  Botany  i. 

4.  Taxonouy  dp  Special  Groups. — Mostly  laboratory  and 
herbarium  work,  and  assigned  reading.  Field  excursions  are  re- 
quired. The  course  extends  through  the  year,  but  the  work  of  each 
semester  may  be  credited  separately  under  the  designations  of  4a 
and  4b.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  mainly  to  spermaphytes,  the 
second  to  sporophytes.    /,,  //.;  /,  i;  (5).    Professor  Bubstu. 

Required:    Botany  2. 

J.  Bacteriology. — An  introduction  to  the-  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  instruction  in  methods.  //.;  3,  4;  (5).  Professor  Btn- 
RiLL  and  Miss  Latzex. 

Required:  Chemistry  i,  and  at  least  one  semester's  work  in 
botany  or  zoology,  in  the  University. 

d  Bacteriology  for  Sanitary  Engikeers. — Bacteriological 
methods  and  their  application  in  water  analysis  and  sewerage.  /. 
(last  teven  weeks);  daily;  3,  4;  (t).    Professor  Burrilu 

7.     Plant  Pathology.— Diseases  and  injuries  of  plants.    Mostly 
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laboratory,  herbarium,  and  field  work,  and  assigned  reading.     /.,- 

M.,  W.,  F.;  I,  £;  (3).    Professor  Buuill  and  Mr 

Required:    Botany  i,  2. 

8.  Economic  Botany.— Useful  plants  and  plant  products.  Lec- 
tures and  assigned  reading.  /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  J,  2;  M.  Professor 
BuKRm. 

9.  Investigations  and  Thesis. — Research  work  upon  selected 
subjects.  Special  arrangements  for  this  work  should  be  made  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year.      /.,  //.;  arrange  lime;    (5).      Professor 

BUKRILL. 

Required:     Botany  i,  2  and  at  least  one  year  from  3,  4,  5.  7. 

10.  Seu  IN  ANY. —Reports  and  discussions  upon  assigned  topics 
and  results  of  research  work.  For  advanced  and  graduate  students. 
/.,  //,;  F.;  arrange  lime;  (i).    Professor  Bukmll. 

11.  Introductory  Course. — Elementary  work  chiefly  upon 
flowering  plants,  including  their  general  structure,  activities,  life- 
relations,  and  classification.  The  laboratory  work  is  supp!e:nented 
by  field  observations  and  by  the  study  of  text.  The  work  during  the 
first  nine  weeks  is  upon  the  structures  and  organs  of  plants,  and 
upon  the  classification  of  specimens ;  afterward  anatomy,  physiology 
and  ecology  have  chief  attention.  The  first  half  is  recorded  as 
course  iia.  The  course  as  a  whole  is  planned  to  ofiFer  general  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  of  gaining  elementary  knowledge  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom.  /.;  6,  j;  (sYi  or  $)•  Assistant  Professor  Hottes, 
Mr.  Gleason,  and  Mr,  Crocker. 

OOVBSEB  FOK   OBADVATH 

loi.  Biological  Botany. — The  preparation  and  study  of  ma- 
terial by  histological  and  embryologica!  methods,  and  experiment 
work  with  living  vegetation  in  the  laboratory  and  field  in  working 
out  special  problems  in  the  development,  physiology,  and  pathology 
of  plants. 

102.  Systematic  Botany. — Critical  and  comparative  studies  of 
species  included  in  chosen  groups  of  spcrmaphyles  or  sporophytes, 
or  from  selected  geographic  areas,  in  connection  with  conMdera- 
tions  of  genea logic  development,  geographic  distribution,  and  inter- 
related association. 

103.  Bacteriology, — Investigatiwis  upon  morpbologK  and 
physiologic  variation  due  to  treatmmt;  systematic  studies  upon  the 
number,  validity,  and  relationship  of  species,  researches  upon  spe- 
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cial  saprophytic  or  parasitic  kinds  of  bacteria  and  upon  methods  of 
favoring-  or  combating  their  activities. 

104.  Evolution  of  Plants.— Observations  and  experiments 
upon  plants  and  studies  in  related  literature,  in  gaining  information 
upon  such  topics  as  the  following:  The  influence  of  environment, 
effects  of  self  and  cross  fertilization,  tendencies  of  variation,  philos- 
ophy of  selection,  nature  and  laws  of  heredity. 
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Professors  Palmer  and  Parb;  Associate  Professor  Gkindlev;  Mr. 
Saumis,  Dr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Stakk,  Mr.  Dehn,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr. 
ScHBOEDEB,  Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Clark,  Miss 
KoBTEN,  Mr.  Bush. 

I.    El£u&ktabv  and  Experimental  Chemists  v.— This  course 
deals  with  the  general  principles  of  the  science, 
Richler's  Inorganic  Chemistry.    I.;  Lecture,  Tu.,  Th.,  j. 
Section  A  (Chem.  and  Med.  Prep.},  Lab.,  M.,  W.,  F.,  3,  4:  Quis, 

M.,  5;  K'.,  5. 
Section  B   fiAgrieultural,  Science,  Literature  and  Arts);  Lab.,   Tu., 

Th.,  Sat.,  3.  4;  Q«'^,  ^■,  5;  F.,  J. 
Section  C  (Science  and  Literature  and  Arts);  Lab.,  M.,  W.,  F„  6, 

7or7.S:Quic,Tu.,Th..7. 
Section  D  (Mech.  Engineers),  Lab.,   Tu.,  Th.,  7,  8;   Quis,  Tu.,  3; 

Th.,  3. 
Section  E  (Mech.  Engineers),  Lab.,  Th.,  6,  7.  8;  Tu.,  3;  Th.,  3 
Section  F  (Civil  Engineers),  Lab.,  Tu.,  Th.,  i,  z;  Quit,  W.,  F.,  2. 
Section  G  (Elec.  Engineers),  Lab.,  Tu.,  Th.,  7.  8;  Quis,  M.,  W.,  4. 
Section  H  (Elec.  Engineers),  Lab.,  Tu.,  Th.,  7,  8;  Quis,  W.,  F.,  2. 
Section  I  (Mun.  and  San.  Engincrrs  and  Architects),  Lab.,  Tu.,  Th., 

I,  2;  Quis,  M.,  W.,  4. 
Section  K  (Arch.  Engineers).  Lab-,  Th.,  6,  7,  S;  Quie.  M.,  W.,  4. 

For  engineers  (4) ;  for  all  others  (s).  Professor  Paluer, 
Associate  Professor  Gbindley,  Mr,  Samuis,  Mr.  Dern,  Mr. 
ScHBOEDER,  Mr.  WiLUAMS,  Mr,  Clabk,  Miss  Korten,  Mr.  Bush. 

la.  MiKOR  Course— Elem ENTER Y  and  Experimental  Cheh- 
istry. — Similar  to  I,  but  consisting  chiefly  of  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work.  Richter's  Inorganic  Chemistry.  IL;  Recitations,  Tu., 
Th.,  S.;  z;  Laboratory,  M.,  W.,  F.;  I,  2  or  2,  3  (5}.  Professor 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Samuis. 
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3.  Descbiftivb  Imorganic  CaEUisTsv. — This  course  is  required 
of  all  cfacmJcal  nudents.  It  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
metallic  elemeats,  their  dassiScation,  componnds,  and  chemical  prop- 
erties. The  work  is  from  lectures  and  assigned  text,  without  lab- 
oratory work.  Richttr's  Inorganie  Chtmitlry.  II.,  Section  A., 
M.,  W..  F.;  s;  Section  B.,  M.,  IV.,  F.,  3;  (3).    Associate  Professor 

GUHtPlZY. 

Required:    Chemistry  I. 

sa.  1no«gakic  Pkepakations. — A  laboratory  course  designed  lo 
accompany  the  descriptive  work  of  course  3.  The  work  includes 
the  precipitation,  crystallization,  and  purification  of  various  salts, 
the  material  being  largely  obtained  from  ]a.boratory  wastes.  Thorp's 
Inorganic  Chemical  Preparations.  II.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  3,  4;  (i).  Mr. 
Deun. 

Required:     Chemistry  i, 

3a.  Qualitative  Analysis. — This  course  includes  a  study  of 
salts,  their  formation,  solubilities,  chemical  reactions,  etc.  The 
periodic  classification  of  the  elements  ts  made  the  basis  for  devel- 
oping the  principles  of  analysis.  The  work  in  the  laboratcvy,  after 
illustrating  these  principles,  is  occupied  with  the  determination  of 
basic  and  acid  constituents  of  a  given  number  of  unknown  sub- 
stances. Analysis  is  also  made  of  more  complex  substances,  includ- 
ing natural  and  commercial  products;  and  the  work  concludes  with 
a  comparative  study  of  methods,  difficult  separations  and  problems 
in  synthesis.  /.;  daily;  I,  2;  (5).  II. ;  Lecture,  Tu.,  TK;  2;  Lab- 
oratory, daily;  jeclion  A,  3,  4;  section  B,  6,  7  or  7,  8;  ttelion  C, 
M.,  W.,  F.,  6,  7,  i;  (s).  Associate  Professor  Grindlev,  Mr.  Sam- 
uis  and  Mr.  Schsikder. 

Required:     Chemistry  I. 

3b.  Qualitative  Analysis,  Minor. — This  course  is  arranged 
to  meet  the  wants  of  Agricultural  and  Science  students.  //.  (lirsl 
half);  Lecture,  Tu.,  Tit.;  3;  Laboratory,  daily,  including  Sal.,  3.  4: 
{2'A).    Associate  Professor  Grindlev,  Mr.  Sahuis,  Mr.  Scbboeder. 

Required:     Chemistry  i. 

4.  Elements  of  Organic  Cheuistry,  Minor.— A  brief  course 
in  organic  chemistry  provided  especially  for  students  of  agriculture 
and  general  science.  The  work  includes  consideration  of  the  general 
characteristics  and  the  mutual  relations  of  certain  of  the  more  impor- 
tant classes  of  carbon  compounds,  particularly  the  fats,  the  carbo- 
hydrates, and  the  proteids.     //.  (last  half);  Lecture,  U.,  W.,  F.; 
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3:  Laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat;  3.  4:  M.,  IV,.  F.,  4:  (sVi).     Professor 
Paluer,  Mr.  Samuis,  and  Mr.  Eteaii. 

Required:     Chemistry  i,  3b. 

5a.  Elemeniaby  Quantitative  Analysis.— The  laboratory 
work  comprises  a  series  of  experiinents  which  illustrate  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  gravimetric  and  vohimetric  method.s.  The  lec- 
tures and  recitations  consist  of  a  consideration  of  stoichiomelrical 
relations,  the  fundamental  laws  of  chemisiry  and  their  application 
to  the  study  of  solutions.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  rea- 
sons for  the  choice  of  methods,  the  sources  of  experimental  errors, 
and  the  means  of  avoiding  them.  Dexterity  in  the  manipulation  and 
in  the  calculating  of  resvilts  19  developed. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the  w«rk  is  differentiated  in  order, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  meet  the  needs  of  thoz-e  students  who  are  tak- 
ing the  course  preliminary  to  medicine,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  those  who  expect  to  graduate  in  chemis- 
try. Reading  is  assigned  in  Fresenius,  Cairns,  Ostwald,  Sutton,  and 
Blair.  /.;  Lectures,  T«.,  Th.;  5;  Laboratory,  10  periods  Iter  week 
»«  two  sections.  Section  A  (chemical),  M.,  W.;  6,  7,  8;  F.;  5,  6,  7, 
8;  section  B  (medical),  Tu.,  Th.;  6,  7.  S;  Sal.;  I,  S,  3,  4;  (5). 
Dr.  Lincoln. 

Required:     Chemistry  3a  or  3b,  4- 

Sb.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. — The  quantitative  sep- 
aration and  determination  of  the  elements  are  discussed  systemat- 
ically in  the  lectures,  and  in  the  laboratory  more  or  less  complicated 
analyses  of  mixed  salts,  silicates,  and  other  refractory  materials  arc 
assigned,  depending  somewhat  on  the  needs  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent. Results  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  accuracy  than  those  re- 
quired in  sa  will  be  expected.  /.  and  //.;  Lectures,  M.;  a;  Labo- 
ratory, 6  to  iz  periods  per  week;   (3  or  $)■    Df-  Lincoln. 

Required:     Chemistry  sa. 

Sc.  Foo3  Analysis. — This  course  includes  the  analysis  of  food 
stuffs,  grains,  milled  products,  alcoholic  beverages,  baking  powders, 
vinegars,  syrups,  sugars,  etc.  Students  who  have  taken  work 
amounting  to  five  hours'  credit  in  this  course  may  arrange  to  do 
more  advanced  work  along  the  following  lines:  (a)  the  study  of 
methods  for  detecting  food  adulterations ;  (b)  the  separation  and 
determination  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble foods;  (c)  the  identitication  and  estimation  of  the  carbohy 
drale  constituents  of  food  products.     //.;   Lecture,  Tu.;   6;   Labora- 
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lory,  6  to  iz  periods  per  week;  arrange  lime;  (3,  S,  8  or  10).  Mr. 
Cook. 

Required:    Chemistry  sa, 

6a.    Cbemical  Tbchnolocy. — This  is  a  course  of  lectures  cora- 

prising  a  study  of  technological  chemistiy  as  illustrated  in  those 
industries  having  a  chemical  basis  for  their  principal  operatioDS 
and  processes.  Much  use  is  made  of  the  journals.  Thorp's  Indus- 
trial Chemistry  is  used  as  a  guide.  No  laboratory  work.  /.;  7"tt,, 
Tk.;  3:   (z).    Professor  Pakk. 

Required:     Chemistiy  5a. 

6b.  MEtALXURCv. — Special  attention  is  given  to  the  effect  of 
impurities  in  ores  upon  metallurgical  processes  and  finished  prod- 
ucts. Fuels,  refractory  materials,  and  fluxes  are  described  and 
their  value  and  application  explained.  //.;  Tu.,  Tk.;  s;  (2}.  Pro- 
fessor Parr. 

Required:     Chemistry  5a;    Mineralogy. 

7a.  F.ir«tT.-TtBv  Physical  Chemistry. — This  course,  extend- 
ing through  one  semester,  is  designed  to  give  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  paramount  facts  of  physical  chemistry,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  conunon  and  practical  chemical  problems.  The  instruction 
is  by  lectures  and  recitations,  supplemented  by  work  in  the  labora- 
tory. Walker's  Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry.  II.;  Lectures, 
Tu„  Th.;  4;  Laboratory,  4  periods  per  week,  Tu.,  Tk.;  6,  j;  (3). 
Dr.  Lincoln. 

Required:     Chemistry  5a,  9;    Physics  I,  3. 

7b.  Physical  Chemistry.— This  is  a  general  course  of  lec- 
tures and  recitations  extending  throughout  the  year,  and  is  designed 
for  those  students  of  chemistry  and  physics  who  desire  more  ex- 
tensive work  than  course  7a  affords.  A  knowledge  of  differential 
calculus  is  desirable.  It  is  recommended  that  this  course  be  sup- 
plemented by  laboratory  work  (Course  7c)  at  least  three  hours  a 
week.  Walker's  Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry,  sup]demented 
by  assigned  readings.  /.  and  li.;  Lectures,  M.,  F.;  arrange  time; 
(4}.    Dr.  Lincoln. 

Required:     Chemistry  5a,  9;    Physics  i,  3. 

7c  Physical  Chemistry. — A  laboraiory  course  supplemenury 
to  course  7b.  The  work  consists  of  a  series  of  experiments,  chosen 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  general  methods  used  in  tech- 
nical and  theoretical  work,  the  sources  of  error  and  the  methods  of 
eliminating  the  same.  It  comprises  a  study  of  the  balance,  physical 
properties— density,  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarized  light,  refr^- 
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tion,  etc. — thermometry,  distillation  and  crystal  ligation,  molecular 
weight  determinations,  therrao- chemical  and  electro-chemical  meas- 
urements, reaction,  velocities,  etc.  /.  and  11.;  Laboratory,  p  to  15 
periods;   arrange  time;    (3-5).    Dr.  Lincoln. 

Required:     Chemistry  sa,  g. 

yA.  Ei,EcniocHEMisTi!Y. — Lectures  and  Recitations.  This  course, 
which  includes  the  modern  theories  of  solutions,  comprises  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  practical  applications  of  electricity  to  chemical 
industrial  processes,  the  refining  of  metals  and  their  electrodeposi- 
lion.  Intended  for  students  going  into  technical  work.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  this  course  be  supplemented  with  laboratory  work 
(Course  7e).  Leblanc's  Electrochemiitry  and  Blount's  Practical 
Electrochemistry.  I.  and  II.;  Lectures;  arrange  time;  (s).  Dr. 
Lincoln. 

Required:    Chemistry  I,  3a  or  3b;   Physics  i,  3- 

7e.  Ei-ECTROCHEUiSTRY.^Laboratory  work  to  accompany  lec- 
ture course  76.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  going  into 
technical  work  and  for  engineers.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
a  study  of  the  electrochemicaJ  products  and  the  percentage  yield  as 
influenced  hy  the  current  density,  the  kind  of  electrodes  employed, 
as  well  as  hy  changes  in  the  temperature  and  in  the  concentration. 
/.  or  I!.;   6  periods;   arrange  time;    (s).    Dr.  Lincoln, 

Required:     Chemistry  sa  or  20;    Physics  I,  3. 

yi.  Spectkoscopic  Analysis.— This  course  comprises  lecture 
work  with  laboratory  practice.  The  student  will  do  practical  work 
with  the  spectroscope  in  determining  qualitatively  the  constituents 
of  various  mixtures,  minerals,  and  solutions  by  means  of  the  spark, 
oxyhydrogen  flame,  and  absorption  spectra.  /.,  //.;  by  appointment; 
(2-4)-    Professor  Palmer  and  Dr.  Lincoln. 

Required:    Chemistry  4  or  9,  5a,  ?a;   Physics  1,  3. 

8.  Iron  and  Steel  Analysis. — Analyses  are  made  of  all  the 
constituents  by  both  rapid,  or  technical,  and  standard  methods.  The 
course  also  includes  the  analysis  of  furnace  slags  and  a  study  of 
the  methods  for  decomposing  ores  and  refractory  products.  //,; 
doily;  arrange  time;    (2).    Professor  Park  and  Mr,  Cook. 

Required:     Chemistry  5a, 

g.  Organic  Chemistby.— The  work  of  this  course  consists  in 
the  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  more  typical  and  simple 
organic  compounds,  followed  by  a  brief  consideration  of  most  of 
the  important  classes  of  derivatives  of  carbon,  Rtmsei^s  Organic 
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Chemistry.  Must  be  accompanied  by  either  9a  or  9c  //■>'  M.,  W.. 
F-i  ^:   (3)-    Professor  Palm^ 

Required:    Chemistry  a,  sa. 

ga.  OscAKic  Synthesis  and  Analysis. — Laboratory  work  for 
students  of  the  chemical  course,  consistiiig'  of  the  preparatioa  of 
typical  organic  compounds,  and  ultimate  organic  analysis.  //.;  Lab- 
oratory, 6  periods  per  week;  arrange  time;  (s).  Professor  Palub 
and  Mr.  Dehm. 

9b.  Okganic  Svnthesis  and  Analysis, — Continuation  of  9a, 
to  accompany  Chemistry  14,  /.;  Laboratory,  6  periods  per  week; 
arrange  time.    Professor  Paluek  and  Mr.  Dehn. 

9c  Okganic  Synthesis  and  Analysis. — Laboratory  work  in 
organic  chemistry  for  students  of  the  medical  preparatory  course, 
A  few  typical  organic  compounds  arc  prepared,  btit  the  work  con- 
sists mainly  in  a  study  of  the  chemical  reactions  and  transforma- 
tions of  such  organic  substances  as  are  especially  involved  in  proc- 
esses of  nutrition  or  are  used  in  medical  practice.  //.;  Laboratory, 
6  periods  per  week;  arrange  time;  (2).  Professor  Palmes  and  Mr. 
Dehm. 

10.  Sanitary  Analysis.— The  work  consists  in  the  examina- 
tion and  analysis  of  potable  and  mineral  waters,  air,  etc  /.;  Til, 
Th.,Sat.;  3,4;   (s).    Mr.  Dehn. 

Required:    Chemistry  5a  or  aa 

11.  Research. — In  the  senior  year  a  special  line  of  work  is 
arranged  for  each  individual,  designed  particularly  to  develop  self' 
reliance  and  initiative  in  dealing  with  new  problems  or  topics  need' 
ing  comparative  study  or  review.  A  thesis  must  be  prepared  em- 
bodying a  thorough  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  together 
with  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory.  As  far  aa  possible  the  sub- 
ject must  be  determined  upon  and  reading  b^un  in  the  junior  year. 
A  seminary  is  arranged  for  reports  and  discussion.  A  tniniroum  of 
five  semester  hours  is  required.  /.,  //.;  arrange  time;  (5).  Profes- 
sors Palmer  and  Parr  and  Associate  Professor  Grindley. 

12.  Theoretical  Chemistry. — A  brief  historical  survey  of  the 
development  of  the  science,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
The  course  includes  the  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  ideas  con- 
cerning ftmdamenlal  principles,  laws,  and  theories  of  chemistry,  de- 
scription of  the  applications  of  chemistry  in  related  sciences,  and 
the  growth  of  important  chemical  industries.  Lectures  and  assigned 
reading.    //.;  M.,  W.;   2;   (i).    Professor  Palmer. 

Required:    Chemistry  4  or  9,  5a,  7a. 
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13.  Agricultural  Chemistry.— A  course  of  lectures  uptm  the 
chemical  principles  involved  in  Agriculture.  This  course  treats  of 
the  chemistry  of  the  soil,  atmosphere,  ferttlizers,  nutrition  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  the  composition  and  utilization  of  the  products 
of  the  farm.    I.;  M.,  W.,  F.;   8;    (3}.    Associate  Professor  Gbihd- 

LEY. 

Required:     One  year's  work  in  Elementary  Chemistry. 

13a.  AcKicuLTUHAL  Analysis. — This  course  is  arranged  to  meet 
the  special  wants  of  agricultural  students.  The  work  begins  with 
the  quantitative  determination  and  separation  of  the  more  important 
constituents  of  soils,  fertilizers,  and  agricultural  products ;  it  in- 
cludes the  chemical  analysis  of  foodstuffs,  such  as  grains,  fodders, 
dairy  products  and  meats.  /.;  3,  4;  (5).  Dr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Cook. 

Required:    Chemistry  3a  or  3b,  4. 

13b.  Advanced  Agricultural  Analysis. — This  course  is  of- 
fered to  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  agricultural  chemistry 
or  agricultural  experimentation.  The  work  includes  the  analysis 
of  butter  and  cheese,  the  complete  analysis  of  foods,  soils,  plants, 
plant  ash,  rain  and  drain  waters,  and  the  determination  of  the 
fuel  value  of  foods.  If  desirable  the  work  may  be  varied  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  individual  student.  //.;  daily;  7,  S:  (3-5). 
Dr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Cook. 

Required:     Chemistry  5a,  or  13a. 

14.  Organic  Chemistry. — Special  chapters  of  organic  chemis- 
try. Richler's  Organic  Chemistry.  Must  be  accompanied  by  gb. 
/.;   M.,  W.,  F.;  3:    (3).    Professor  Palmer. 

Required:     Chemistry  9. 

15.  (a)  and  (b)  Mctallurcjcai.  Chemistry.— This  course 
includes  (a)  the  wet  assay  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  ores, 
arsenical  and  complex  as  well  as  the  simpler  forms ;  also  the  analy- 
sis of  iinished  metallurgical  products,  as  commercial  lead,  spelter, 
copper,  etc ;  during  the  last  half  of  the  term  the  work  is  occupied 
with  (b)  the  fire  assay  of  lead,  gold  and  silver  ores.  Fluxes,  re- 
agents, and  charges  are  studied  in  connection  with  various  typical 
ores,  and  practice  given  in  use  of  the  crucible  and  muflSe  furnaces 
and  in  the  manipulations  connected  with  fire  assaying.  J.;  arrange 
time;   (i  each).    Professor  Parr  and  Mr.  Cook. 

Required:     Chemistry  sa;    Geol(^y  5. 

IS  (c)  and  (d).  Electro- Chemical  Analysis. — A  study 
(c)  of  methods  and  practice  in  quantitative  determination  by  dec- 
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trolytic  separation  and  decomposition  of  metals  and  compounds,  and 
(d)  a  study  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  electrolytic  separatioii 
and  refining  of  metals,  treatment  of  ores,  etc  //,;  arrange  lime; 
(i  to  3).    Professor  Pais  and  Mr.  Coor. 

Required:     Chemistry  15a. 

I&  Cheuistry  for  Engineers. — This  course  is  arranged  par- 
ticularly for  mechanica.1  enKineers.  It  involves  the  proximate  analy- 
sis of  coals,  determination  of  calorific  power,  technical  analysis  of 
furnace  gases,  examination  of  boiler  waters,  lubricating  oils,  etc 
//.;  section  A,  Tu.,  F.;  2,  3,  4;  section  B,  W.,  Tk.;  a,  3,  4;  section 
H.  Tu.,  Tk.,  F.;   z,  3;    (3).    Professor  Pa«r  and  Mr.  Scbkoedek. 

Required:     Chemistry  I, 

17.  Industrial  Chehisiiiv. — A  laboratory  course  in  the  pr^- 
aiation  of  chemical  products  from  raw  materials.  The  manufacture 
and  proving  of  pure  chemicals,  fractionation,  and  other  processes 
of  the  manufacturing  chemist  //.;  arrange  lime;  (3).  Professor 
Park. 

Required:     Chemistry  5a. 

18.  Special  COL-RSES.~Special  courses  as  indicated  below,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  laboratory  work,  may  be  arranged  for  those  com- 
petent to  pursue  them.  From  i  to  10  hours'  credit  will  be  allowed 
in  the  undergraduate  courses  for  such  work. 

(b).     Advanced  Metallurgical  Chemistry.     Professor  Pas. 

(c) 

(d).  Analysis  of  paints,  oils,  and  varnishes.  Arrmige  time. 
Professor  Pabr. 

(e)  Analysis  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Arrange  time;  (i-t). 
Mr.  Cook. 

19.  Seuinary. — Reports  and  discussions  upon  assigned  topics 
from  current  chemical  literature.  One  session  each  fortnight  /., 
//.;  5'.;  z;    (i).     Professor  Pauieb. 

30.  QuANTiTATTVE  ANALysis.-~An  elementary  course  intended 
especially  for  students  who  desire  some  training  in  the  process  of 
quantitative  analysis,  but  have  not  the  time  to  enter  the  regular 
course  in  this  subject  The  laboratory  work  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  offered  in  course  ja;  but  the  seiectipn  of  exerdsei  may 
vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student  /„  or  II. ; 
arrange  time;    (i-s)-    Dr.  L1NC01.N  and  Mr.  Cook. 

Required:    Chemistry  i,  3a  or  3b  and  4. 

21.  Pboxiuate  Organic  AwALYais.^Analysis  and  valuatioo  of 
various  commercial  organic  materials  and  [woducts :     (a)    Pbantu- 
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ceutical  assaying,  including  the  valuation  of  drugs  and  various  phar- 
maceutical preparations,  tinctures,  extracts,  etc.,  etc.;  (b)  analysis 
of  proprietary  articles,  medicines,  pills,  ointments,  salves,  etc. ;  (c) 
fats,  waxes,  oils,  perfumes,  flavoring:  extracts ;  (d)  dyestufEs,  Analy- 
sis, tests  and  identilication  of  raw  materials,  coloring  matters  and 
dyes  upon  the  fiber;  (e)  rubber,  paper,  fibers,  inks,  glue,  etc  Al- 
len't  Commercial  Organic  lAnatyiis,  Sadtler  and  Trimble's  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry.  I.  or  II.;  arrange  time;  (5  or  10).  Professor 
Palmes  and  Mr.  Dehn. 

24.  Toxicology. — Mainly  laboratory  work  upon  the  detection 
and  estimation  of  the  more  common  poisons,  organic  and  inorganic, 
wall  papers,  etc.  /.,  //.;  daily;  6,  7;  (s).  Professor  Palueb  and 
Mr.  Dehk. 

Required:    Ctiemistry  2,  3b,  5a,  and  either  4  or  9. 

35.  Urinalysis. — Giemical  and  microscopical  examination  of 
urine.  /.  or  II.;  Laboratory  6  periods;  arrange  lime;  (2).  Mr. 
Cook. 

Rehired:    Chemistry  3,  3b,  Sa. 

26.  Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis, — Qualitative  analysis  of 
minerals,  ores,  and  commercial  products.  Special  effort  is  made  to 
so  familiarize  the  student  with  the  properties  of  commercial  min- 
erals, and  ores,  and  their  industrial  products,  that  he  can  recognize 
and  identify  them  by  appearance  or  by  simple  chemical  and  physical 
tests.  A  considerable  variety  of  specimens  is  available  for  the  use 
of  the  student.  The  course  is  intended  mainly  for  chemical  and 
engineering  students  who  expect  to  specialize  along  the  lines  of 
metallurgy  and  mining.  //.;  daily;  6,  7;  (3).  Professor  Pakr 
and  Mr.  Sau uis. 

Required:    Chemistry  i  and  3a,  3b  or  16. 

37.  Qualitative  Analysis  of  the  Rare  Elements.— A  de- 
tailed study  of  the  rare  elements  and  their  compounds.  The  work 
consists  mainly  in  the  idoitification  and  separation  of  the  elements 
and  the  study  of  the  formation,  solubilities,  and  chemical  reactions 
of  their  salts.  Reading  is  assigned  in  connection  with  laboratory 
work.  //.;  daily;  6,  7;  (3).  Associate  Professor  Gundley  and 
Mr.  Samhts. 

Required:  Two  years'  work  in  Chemistry.  (Not  given  in 
1903-04.) 

38.  Methods  of  QuALrrAirvE  Analysis.— This  conrse  consists 
in  the  study  and  investigation  of  new  and  speci%l  method*  of  quali- 
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tative  analysis. /.;  arrange  lime;  (3-5).  Associate  Professor  Gmni>- 

LEY. 

3g.  Technical  Gas  Analvsis. — Qualitative  and  quantitative 
analyses  of  gases  and  gas  mixtures,  including  use  of  alt  the  impor- 
tant forms  of  modem  apparatus  for  rapid  and  accurate  woA. 
Heinpel's  Gas  Analysis.  /.;  Lecture,  F.;  4;  Laboratory,  arrange 
time;    (j).     Dr.  Lincoln. 

Required:    Chemistry  sa  or  20. 

30.  Exact  Gas  Analysis. — A  more  extensive  course  than  183, 
wherein  the  most  exact  methods  are  employed.  Hempel's  Gas  Anal' 
ysis  and  assigned  readings.     I.;    arrange  time;    (3).     Dr.  Lincolm. 

Required:     Chemistry  5a. 

OOiraBZB  rOB  aBASUATEB 

loi.  Organic  Chemistry. — Special  investigations  in  the  ali- 
phatic or  in  the  aromatic  series. 

102.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Research  work  in  general  inor- 
ganic chemistry,  including  the  critical  and  constructive  study  of 
methods  of  analysis,  both  quantitative  and  qualitative. 

103.  Physical  ChemisI-by.^ — Investigation  of  special  problems, 
including  thermo- chemical  research. 

104.  Chemistry  of  Foods.— In  vesti  gal  ions  of  the  composition, 
fuel  value,  digestibility,  and  dietary  value  of  foods,  and  the  chemical 
changes  involved  in  cooking. 

105.  Agricultural  Chemistry. — Special  investigatitms  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  chemistry,  including  the  chemistry  of  planls, 
foods,  soils,  and  rain,  drain,  and  ground  waters. 

106.  Research  in  Metallurgical  Chemistry.— (a)  Action  of 
solvents  in  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores,  (b) 
Methods  of  analysis  of  ores  and  products. 

107.  Investigation  of  Water  Supplies. — In  connection  with 
State  Water  Survey. 

108.  Investigation  of  Fuels. — 

(a)  Heating  power,  calorimetric  methods. 

(b)  Adaptation  of  bituminous  coal  to  gas  manufacture, 

purification  of  products, 

(c)  Coke  and  by-products. 
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lopi    Special  Problems  in  Indubtwal  Chemistry.— 

(a)  Corrosion  and  scaling  of  steam  boilers. 

(b)  Purification  of  feed  water. 

(c)  Cements  and  mortars. 

(d)  Painls  and  pigments. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


4-  Railboad  Ehcineeung.— In  the  field  practice  the  class  makes 
preliminary  and  location  surveys  of  a  line  of  railroad  of  sufficient 
length  to  secure  familiarity  with  the  methods  of  actual  practice. 
Each  student  makes  a  complete  set  of  notes,  maps,  profiles,  calcula- 
tions, and  estimates.  The  principles  of  economic  location  and  the 
construction  of  railways  are  considered.  A  study  is  made  of  railway 
appliances  and  of  maintenance-of-way  practice.  Naglt's  Field 
Manual  for  Railway  Engineen,  and  Tratman's  Track.  I.;  section 
C.  M.,  W.,  F.;  2,  3,  4;  Tu..  Th.;  i;  section  D.  Tu.,  Th.;  6,  7,  8; 
S.;  1.  2,  3;  W.,  Th.;  6;  (5).    Mr.  Webbeb. 

Required:    Gvil  Engineering  21,  22,  23. 

4a,  RAiLitoAD  Engineehino.— The  first  ele\'en  weeks  of  course 
4  are  for  students  in  municipal  and  sanitary  engineering.    (3.} 

5.  Masonry  Construction. — The  students  have  experiments 
,  in  the  masonry  laboratory,  in  testing  cement,  mortar,  stone,  and 
brick.  Baker's  Masonry  Construction.  I.;  Tu.,  fV.,  Th.,  F.;  I.; 
Laboratory,  M,  or  F.;  6,  7;  (5).     Professor  Baker. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  2;  General  En- 
gineering Drawing  i,  2. 

la  SuRVEViNc. — For  students  in  the  courses  of  architecture, 
architectural  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  and  mechanical 
engineering.  Areas  with  chain  and  compass,  U.  S.  public  land  sur- 
veys, and  principles  of  reestablishing  corners ;  use  of  transit  in  find- 
ing distances,  areas,  and  in  laying  out  buildings;  use  of  the  level 
in  finding  profiles  and  contours.  Pence  and  Ketchum's  Surveying 
Manual.  11.;  section  A  (for  .Mrch.  Eng'rs  and  Arch'ts),  M.,  Th.; 
3,  4:  section  B  (for  Meek,  and  Arch.  Eng'rs),  Tu..  S.;  3,  4;  section 
E  (for  Elect.  Eng'rs),  Tu..  S.;  I,  i;  section  F  (for  Elect.  Engfrs). 
W.,  F.;  I,  i;  (3).    Mr.  Webber. 
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Required:  Math.  4;  General  Engineering  Drawing  1,  2; 
Physics  I,  3- 

12.  Bkidge  Analysis. — Instmction  and  practice  are  given  in 
the  computation  of  the  stresses  in  the  various  forms  of  bridge 
trusses,  by  algebraic  and  graphical  methods,  under  different  coadt- 
tions  of  loading.    Johnson's  Modtrn  Framed  Structures.    J.;  section 

A,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.;  2;  section  B,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.;  3;   (4).     As- 
sistant Professor  Ketch UK. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  2;  Gvil 
Eng'g  20, 

13.  Bridge  Details. — The  student  makes  a  tracing  of  a  shop 
drawing  of  a  bridge,  and  then  makes  a  critical  report  upon  each 
element  of  the  design  and  computes  the  cost  of  the  bridge.  After- 
ward a  comparative  study  is  made  of  the  several  forms  of  details 
employed  by  leading  designers.     /.;  section  A,  M.;  i,  z,  3;  sectiOH 

B,  W.;  6,  7,  S;  (i).    Assistant  Professor  Ketchuk. 

Required:  Civil  Eng'g  13  and  free-hand,  sketches,  with  dimen- 
sions, showing  full  details  of  a  bridge  measured  by  the  student 

14.  BaiDCE  Design. — Each  student  designs  a  bridge,  proportion- 
ing Ihe  sections  and  working  out  the  details,  and  afterward  maJces  a 
complete  set  of  drawings,  //.;  daily;  i,  s,  3;  (5).  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Ketch  uu. 

Required:    Civil  Engineering  13,  13. 

14a.  Bridge  Design.— Part  of  course  14  above  for  Municipal 
and  Sanitary  Engineering  students.  //.;  M.;  I;  Tu.,  W.,  Tk.,  F.; 
I,  '!   (3)- 

i&  Engineering  Contracts  akd  Specifications. — A  study  is 
made  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  of  contract,  and  of 
examples  of  the  general  and  technical  clauses  of  various  kinds  used 
in  engineering  specifications.  Johnson's  Engineering  Contracts  and 
Specifications.    II.;  Tu.,  Th.;  4;  (i).    Professor  Bakes. 

Required:  Civil  Engineering  5,  12,  13;  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineering  2,  3. 

18,  Tunneling. — A  study  is  made  of  the  principles  of  ttmnel- 
ing,  and  of  the  practice  of  the  more  noted  tunnels.  PrelinCs  Tun- 
neling.   II.;  Tu.,Th.;  7;  (i).    Professor  Bakeb. 

Required:  Mechanical  Engineering,  i,  16,  17;  Chemistry  i; 
Physics  I,  3;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  2;  Civil  Eng'g  5. 

19.  Railboad  Structures. — Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and 
references  to  standard  authorities.  Oirrent  practice  is  studied  by 
the  examination  of  existing  structures  and  by  means  of  a  cdlectioa 
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of  the  standard  drawings  of  leading  railroads.  II.;  section  C,  M.;  6, 
7,  S;  section  D,  F.;  6,  7,  8;  (i).    Mr.  Webber. 

Required:  Civil  Eng'g  4;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 
1,3. 

30.  Graphic  Statics. — Elements  of  graphic  statics  and  applica- 
tions in  designing  structures.  //.;  sectiott  C,  Tu.,  F.;  section  D, 
M.,  Tk;  6,  7,  S;  (2).    Assistant  Professor  Ketchum. 

Required:  Math.  2,  4,  6;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 
I,  2. 

2E.  StTRVEYiNa — Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  recitations, 
lectures,  field  and  office  work  in  the  theory,  use  and  adjustment  of 
the  compass,  level  transit,  plane  table,  and  sextant  The  field  work 
includes  the  determination  of  distances  by  pacing  and  with  the 
chain  and  tape;  the  determination  of  areas  with  the  compass;  tran- 
sit and  plane  table ;  the  finding  of  profiles  with  the  level.  A  careful 
study  is  made  of  the  U.  S.  land  survey  methods,  and  court  decisions 
relating  to  the  re -establishment  of  corners,  boundaries,  etc.  Prob- 
lems are  assigned  in  the  re-location  of  boundaries,  partition  of  land, 
interpretation  of  deeds  and  in  city  and  farm  surveying.  Some  time 
is  devoted  to  topographic  drawing.  Baker's  Engineers'  Surveying 
Insimmenls.  and  Pence  and  Ketehum's  Surveying  Manual.  /.; 
secHon  C.  M.,  F.;  i;  Tu.,  Th„  S.;  1,  z,  3;  section  H,  Tu.,  Tk.,  i; 
M.,  W.,  F.,  I.  2,  3;  section  I,  M.,  W.,  6;  Tu.,  Th.,  F.,  6,  7,  8;  section 
J,  Tu.,  Th.,  7;  M.,  IV.,  F..  6,  7,  8;  (5).  Mr.  Malcolm,  G  and  1;  Mr. 
Parker,  H  and  J. 

Required:     General  Eng'g  Drawing  i,  2;  Math.  4, 

22.  Topographic  Sueveyinc, — The  theory  and  use  of  the  stadia 
and  other  instruments  used  in  making  a  topographic  survey  are 
considered,  as  are  also  the  methods  of  topographic  surveying.  A  . 
complete  topographic  survey  based  on  a  system  of  triangulation  is 
executed,  including  the  calculations,  and  platting  and  completing  the 
map.  Some  time  is  given  to  the  precise  measurement  of  bases  and 
angles.  Instruction  is  given  in  blue-printing  and  duplicating  draw- 
ing. IVilson's  Topographic  Surveying,  and  Pence  and  Ketehum's 
Surveying  Manital.  I!.;  section  G,  M.,  F.,  I;  Tu.,  Tk.,  S.,  i,  2,  3; 
section  H.  Tu..  Tk.,  i;  M.,  W.,  F..  I,  2,  3;  section  J.  M.,  W.,  6;  Tu., 
Th.,  F.;  6.  7,  8;  section  J,  Tu.,  Th.,  7;  M.,  W.,  P.;  6,  7,  8;  (4).  Mr. 
Malcolm,  G  and  I ;  Mr.  Parker,  H,  and  J. 

Required:    Civil  Eng'g  zi ;  Gen.  Eng'g  Drawing  i,  2;  Math.  4. 

23.  Railroad  Curves. — A  study  is  made  of  (he  geometry  of  the 
circle  as  applied  to  railroad  cur\es  and  of  the  methods  of  locating 
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curves  tn  the  field.  Nagel's  Field  Manital  for  Railroad  Enginters. 
If.;  taken  in  connection  with  Topographic  Surveying  (C.  B.  t^); 
(i).    Mr.  Malcolm  and  Mr,  Parkek. 

Reqnired:  Civil  Eng'g  21,  32;  Gen.  Eng'g  Drawing-  i,  3; 
Math.  2,  4- 

24.  Metal  Structures. — A  study  15  made  of  mill  buildings, 
railroad  trestles,  mine  structures,  grain  elevators,  etc  /.;  Tu.,  Th.; 
6,  7,  S;  (2).     Assistant  Professor  Ketckuk. 

Required:    Civil  Eng'g  12,  13,  19,  20. 

30.  Thesis. — The  preliminary  work  on  the  thesis  is  begun 
in  the  first  semester,  and  a  written  report  of  progress  is  re- 
quired on  the  first  Monday  of  December  and  January;  but  no  spe- 
cial lime  is  set  apart  on  the  program  nor  is  any  credit  granted  for 
thesis  work  during  this  semester.  In  the  second  semester  weekly 
conferences  are  required,  and  a  credit  of  one  semester  hour  is 
granted  for  thesis  work ;  but  the  preparation  of  the  thesis  is.  ex- 
pected to  require  much  more  time  than  a  one  semester-hour  subject 
//.;  IV.  or  F.;  6  or  7,  as  assigned;  (i).  Professor  Baker. 
OOUSBTB  FOB  OBASUAIXB 

All  primary  unless  otherwise  stated. 

loi.     LocatitHi   and   Construction. 

102,  Railway  Track  and  Structures,  and  their  Maintenance. 

103,  Yards  and  Terminals, 

104,  Motive  Power  and  Rolling  Stock. 

105,  Signal  Engineering, 

106,  Railway  Operation  and  Management. 

107,  Bridge  Designing. 

108,  Cantilever  and  Swing  Bridges. 

109,  Metallic  Arches. 

no.  Metallic  Building  Construction. 

111.  Roof   Construction. 

112.  Stereotomy. 

113.  History  of  the  Development  of  Bridge  Building— Sec- 
ondary. 

128.  Practical  Astrtmomy. 

129.  Description  of  Work  Done. 

130.  Critical  Description  of  Engineering  Construction. 

131.  Translation  of  Technical  Engineering  Works  from  French 
or  German. 
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132.  Any  primary  in  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  or 
Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering. 

133.  Any  Primary  in  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  or 
Electrical  Engineering — Secondary, 

134.  Indexing  of  Civil  Engineering  Periodical  Literature — Sec- 
ondary. 

COMMERCE 

See  under  Economics  and  Materials  of  Commerce. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  AND  PHILOLOGY 
Professors   Barton,  Moss,   Dodge,    Rhoades,   Fairfield,  and    Dr. 
Neville. 

1.  Greek  Literature.— From  English  readings.  This  course 
must  be  taken  as  Greek  14,  which  see, 

2.  Latin  Literature  IN  Encush.— This  course  must  be  taken 
as  Latin  iz,  which  see. 

3.  Development  of  the  DHAMA.^Sludy  of  the  Greek,  Roman, 
Elnglish,  French,  and  German  drama,  in  English.  The  work 
will  be  by  lectures,  with  outside  reading.  //.;  Tu.,  Th.,  8;  (i). 
Professors  Moss,  Barton,  Dooce,  Fairfield,  and  Rhoades. 

Required:    One  year  of  University  work. 

4.  Gemeral  Introduction  to  the  SaENCE  of  Language. — The 
essential  principles  of  the  life  and  growth  of  language;  outlines  of 
the  science  of  phonetics;  classification  of  languages;  characteristics 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages; 
Indo-European  phonology.    /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  6;  (i).    Dr.  Neville. 

Required:     Latin  3,  Greek  4,  German  i,  or  French  i. 

5.  Historical  Latin  Grammar.— Historical  treatment  of  in- 
flections and  sounds  of  Latin  in  its  relation  lo  the  other  Indo- 
European  languages.    //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  6;  (z).    Dr.  Neville. 

Required:    Latins;   Philology  4. 

6.  History  of  Classical  Philology. — //.;  Af.;  3:  (i).  Dr. 
Neville. 

Required:    Latin  i;  Greek  4. 

DAIRY  HUSBANDRY 
Assistant  Professor  Fraser,  Mr.  Erf,  and  Mr.  Glover. 
I,    Milk. — The    character  and   composition    of  normal    milk; 
practice  in  testing  with  the  Babcock  test  and  the  lactometer;  stand- 
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ardizing  milk  and  cream;  proper  precautions  to  prevent  c 

tioo.    Lectures,  reference  reading,  and  laboratory  work.    /.;  M.,  W., 

P.;  6,  7.  S;  (3).    Mr.  Erf  and  Mr.  Gloveil 

2.  Dairy  Cattle.— The  cow  as  a  factor  in  the  economic  pro- 
duction of  milk,  bultcr  and  cheese;  difference  in  the  efficiency  of 
individual  anima.ls ;  establishment  of  [he  dairy  herd  by  selection  and 
grading  with  pure  bred  sires;  the  principal  characteristics  of  the 
dairy  cow,  with  extensive  practice  in  judging;  the  various  breeds 
adapted  to  dairy  purposes,  their  history  and  characteristics,  with 
practice  in  judging  by  both  dairy  and  breed  standards.  /.;  fyst  half; 
daily;  (z'/i).    Assistant  Professor  Fraser. 

3.  DADty  Farm  Manaceuent. — S<»ling  and  pasturing  dairy 
cows ;  crops  adapted  to  the  dairy  farm,  and  best  methods  of  con- 
verting these  into  milk;  the  place  and  value  of  the  silo  on  the  dairjr 
farm  and  the  best  methods  of  handling  and  feeding  ensilage;  a  study 
of  the  best  and  most  economical  systems  of  feeding,  together  with 
the  care  and  raising  of  calves;  housing  and  general  care  of  the 
herd;  arrangement,  ventilation,  and  care  of  dairy  bam.  /.;  second 
wif;  dairy;  (s'/i).    Assistant  Professor  Fraser. 

4.  CkEAU  Separation.— A  critical  study  of  different  systems  of 
cream  separation  as  to  rapidity  and  efficiency,  and  the  comparison  of 
different  machines,  especially  centrifugal  separators ;  designed  to  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  course  5.  /.;  second  half;  II.;  Hrst  half; 
Tu.,  Th.;  6,  7,  8,  p;  Sat.;  1.  2,  3,  4;  (lyi).    Mr.  Erf. 

5.  BuTT^  Making. — Ripening  the  cream ;  churning,  working, 
packing,  and  scoring  of  butter;  designed  to  be  taken  in  copjunction 
with  course  4.  /■;  second  half;  II.;  Arst  half;  Tu.,  Th.;  6,  7.  S,  9: 
Sal.;  I,  2,  3,  4;  (3%).    Mr.  Erf. 

7.  Factory  Manaceheitt. — Care  of  engines,  boilers,  and  re- 
frigerating machines;  pra'^tice  in  pipe  cutting  and  soldering:  co- 
operative and  company  crrameries  and  cheese  factories;  planning. 
construction,  equipment,  anil  operation  of  plants ;  creamery  book* 
keeping;  designed  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  courses  4.  5,  and 
6.    //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  6,  7;  (s)-     Mr.  Erf. 

8.  CrrY  Milk  Supply. — Sources  of  milk,  together  with  methods 
of  shipping,  handling,  and  distributing,  and  of  securing  a  healthful 
product  for  large  cities.    //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  I,  z;  (i).    Mr.  Glover. 

9.  CouPARATivE  Dairying. — A  study  of  the  dairy  systems  and 
practice  of  different  countries,  including  the  care  and  management 
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oi  dairy  cattle.  The  principal  dairy  products  of  the  different  coun- 
tries and  the  methods  of  handling  and  sale,  particularly  the  prepara- 
tion of  milk  for  direct  consumption.  The  more  important  conditions, 
historical  and  present,  and  local  and  inherited  influences  afFecting 
dairy  practices.  Recitations,  reference  readings,  and  illustrated  lec- 
tures.   /.;  M..  W.,  F.;  s;  (3).    Mr.  Frasek. 

10.  DAiRy  Husbandry  Minor. — A  study  of  the  composition  and 
variations  of  milk;  detection  of  adulterations  by  means  of  the 
Babcock  test  and  lactometer;  standardizing  milk  and  cream;  methods 
of  detection  of  impure  and  unwholesome  milk;  where  and  to  what 
extent  milk  becomes  contaminated  and  methods  of  prevention;  scor- 
ing of  butter  and  cheese.  This  course  is  required  for  graduation 
of  all  students  in  Agriculture  who  do  not  lake  more  extended 
courses  in  Dairy  Husbandry.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  3;  (3}.  Mr.  Ehp  and 
Mr.  Glovec 

n.  Daisy  Bacteiuoi.ocy.— A  careful  study  of  the  distribution 
of  bacteria  as  determined  by  a  bacteriological  analysis  of  air  in  the 
open  field,  dairy  room,  and  dairy  barns  under  different  conditions, 
showing  where  and  to  what  extent  milk  may  become  contaminated 
through  the  air  and  from  the  cow  during  the  process  of  milking 
and  subsequently ;  also  how  this  contamination  may  be  largely 
avoided  by  proper  methods.  The  effect  of  bacteria  on  milk  and 
on  the  rapidity  with  which  it  sours  after  being  produced  under 
different  degrees  of  cleanliness  and  held  at  different  temperatures. 
The  part  that  bacteria  play  in  the  ripening  of  cream  and  making 
of  butter  and  in  the  manufacture  and  ripening  of  cheese.    /.;  daily; 

6,  7;  (s).    Mr.  Fraseh. 

12.  Investigation  and  Thesis.— Subject  arranged  with  in- 
structor,   (s  to  10).    Mr,  Fraser  and  Mr.  Erf. 

13.  Fancy  Products. — The  manufacture  of  koumiss  and  pri- 
most  and  of  different  grades  of  ice  cream.  A  study  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  milk.    //.;  M.,  IV.,  F.;  1,  a;  (3).    Mr.  Erf. 

14.  Cheddar  Cheese. — Practice  in  setting  milk,  cutting  and 
cooking  the  curd  and  pressing  and  curing  cheddar  cheese.  /.;  irsi 
half;  Tu.,  Th.;  6,  7,  S,  9:  Sal.;  i,  s,  3,  4;  (syi).    Mr.  Erf. 

15.  Fancy  Cheese.— The  making  and  curing  of  fancy  cheeses, 
as  Swiss,  Edam,  Gouda,  cottage,  etc.    //.;  second  half;  Tu.,  Th.;  6, 

7,  S,  9;  Sat.;  I,  i,  3,  4!  U}i).    Mr.  Erf. 
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DRAWING,   GENERAL   ENGINEERING 
Mr.  Kable,  Mr.  Matthews,  and  Mr.  Suith. 

la.  LnTEBina — Plain  and  ornamental  alphabets ;  free-hand  and 
mechanical  lettering;  titles  and  title  pages.  Phillips'  and  KabWi 
Freehand  Lettering.  I.;  allemale  days;  I,  z,  3  or  6,  7,  8;  (t). 
Mr.  Kable,  Mr.  Matthews,  and  Mr.  Smith. 

lb.  Elements  op  Drafting. — Geometrical  constructions;  ortho- 
graphic, isometric,  and  cabinet  projections.  Tracy's  Mechanical 
Drawing.  I.;  alternate  days;  i,  2,  3  or  6,  7,  S;  (3).  Mr.  Kable, 
Mr.  Matthews,  and  Mr.  Smith. 

Required:     Drawing.  General  Engineering  la. 

re.  Sketching  and  Woskinc  Drawings. — Architectural  sketch 
plans  and  details ;  bridge  details ;  machines,  machine  parts,  and 
mechanisms ;  working  drawings ;  drawings  finished  in  color  and 
right  line  shading.  Lectures  on  drafting  instruments,  materials; 
computing  instruments;  office  methods,  and  reproduction  processes. 
Lectures  and  notes.  /.;  alternate  days;  i,  i,  3  or  6,  7,  8;  (i).  Mr, 
Kable,  Mr.  Matthews,  and  Mr.  Smith. 

Required:    Drawing,  General  Engineering  la,  ib. 

2.  Descriptive  Geometry. — Problems  relating  to  the  point,  line, 
and  plane.  The  generation  and  classification  of  lines  and  surfaces; 
planes  tangent  to  surfaces  of  single  and  double  curvature ;  intersec- 
tions; developments,  and  revolutions.  Church's  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry. II.;  alternate  days;  r,  2,  3  or  6,  7,  8;  (5).  Mr.  Kable,  -Mr. 
Matthews,  and  Mr.  Smith. 

Required:    Drawing,  General  Engineering,  la,  tb,  tc 

3.  Advanced  Descriptive  Geometry. — For  students  making  a 
specialty  of  mathematics.  Curved  lines  of  the  higher  orders;  higher 
single  curved,  warped,  and  double  curved  surfaces.  Church's  De- 
scriptive Geometry,  with  references  to  IVarren's  General  Problems 
from  the  Orthographic  projections  of  Descriptive  Geometry.  II.; 
arrange  hours.    Mr.  Kable. 

Required:     Drawing,  General  Engineering,  2  or  4. 

4.  Descriptive  Geometry. — For  students  making  a  specialty  of 
mathematics.  This  course  is  the  same  as  course  2,  without  plates. 
Church's  Descriptive  Geometry.  II.;  alternate  days;  1,  i,  3  or  6, 
7.  8;  (3).    Mr.  Kable,  Mr.  Matthews,  and  Mr.  Smith. 

Required:    Prawing,  General  Engineering,  ib> 
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Professors    Kinley,    Robinson,    Fisk,   Assistant    Professor   Ham- 
mond and  Dr.  Weston. 

The  courses  in  economics  include:     General  Economics,  I,  2. 

3,  12,  i6,  i8,  20,  31,  101,  102;  Economic  History,  7.  22;  Finance, 

4,  S,  6.  8,  9;  Commerce,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32.  35,  36.  '03;  Indus- 
try and  Tran^>orUtion,  10,  n,  13,  14,  14a,  25;  in  Statistics,  23,  24, 
33,  34;  in  Sociology,  15,  17.  (See  also  English  21  and  courses  in 
Materials  of  Commerce.) 

Courses  7,  22  and  26  are  open  to  freshmen,  without  previous 
<    requirement. 

1.  Principles  of  Economics,— Attention  is  confined  to  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  science.  /.;  M,,  Tu.,  IV.,  F.;  section  A, 
i;  section  B,  4;  (4).  Assistant  Professor  Hammond  and  Dr. 
Weston. 

Required:     At  least  28  hours  of  University  work. 

2.  Principles  ok  Economics.— This  course  in  general  econo- 
mics is  offered  primarily  to  students  in  the  colleges  of  engineer- 
ing, and  agriculture. 

The  course  is  offered  each  semester.  In  the  first  semester  it  is 
open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  engineering  and  agricullure.  As 
repeated  in  the  second  semester,  its  character  is  more  general  and  it 
may  be  taken  by  sophomores,  also,  in  any  of  the  colleges  or  schools  of 
the  University.  /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  4;  (s).  Professor  Robinson.  II.; 
Tu.,  Th.;  7;  (i).    Assistant  Professor  Hammond  and  Dr.  Weston, 

3.  Money  and  Banking. — An  elementary  study  of  the  history 
and  theory  of  money  and  banking,  and  the  monetary  history  of  the 
United  States,    //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  4;  <3)-    Dr.  Weston. 

Required:    Economics  I,  or  2  and  7. 

4.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. — A  brief  survey 
of  the  fiscal  systems  of  the  American  colonies  followed  by  3  study 
of  national  finances  from  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolution 
down  to  the  present  time.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  2;  (3).  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Hammond. 

Required:    Economics  1,  or  2  and  7. 

5-    PuBUC  Finance. — A  study  of  the  principles  which  should  be 
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followed  in  making  public  expenditures  and  in  securing  public  reve- 
nues.   //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  z;  (3).     Assistant  Professor  Hahmond. 
Required:    Economics  I,  or  3  and  7. 

6.  Taxation. — ^An  investigation  into  the  methods  of  taxation 
in  the  various  American  Commonwealths.  /.,  II.;  T11.,  Th.;  8;  (i). 
Assistant  Professor  Haicuokd. 

Required:     Economics  S- 

7.  Encusk  Economic  Histob v.— Special  attenticm  is  directed 
to  the  evolution  of  modern  industrial  institutions.  /.;  Th.,  Th.;  3; 
(i).    Dr.  Weston. 

8.  The  Money  Makket. — An  advanced  course  dealin{[  with 
rates  of  exchange,  functions  of  bill  brewer  and  banker,  causes  of 
flunctuations  in  rates  of  discount,  the  concentration  of  financial  deal- 
ings at  such  centers  as  New  York  and  I-ondon,  international  pay- 
ments and  the  determination  of  rates  of  foreign  exchange.  //,;  T*., 
Th.;  3;  (s).    Professor  K1NI.EY. 

Required:    Economics  3  and  9. 

9.  Banking. — A  course  in  the  study  of  practical  banking,  with 
special  reference  to  the  United  States,  England,  Germany,  France 
and  the  Orient.    /./  Tu.,  Th.;  7;  (2).    Dr.  Wesiok. 

Required:    Economics  3. 

la  CoHPOBATioN  Management  and  Finance.— The  growth  of 
corporations;  their  organization  and  securities,  position  and  relati<Mis 
of  stockholders  and  directors,  analysis  of  reports,  stodc  specubtioo, 
relation  of  industrial  corporations  to  international  competition,  re- 
ceiverships and  reorganizations,  social  and  political  effects.  /.;  M., 
W.,  F.;  2;  (3).    Professor  Robinson. 

Required:    Economics  1,  or  2  and  7  or  22. 

II.  Industrial  CoNSOLiDATioNS.—The  development  of  indus- 
trial consolidations,  their  causes  and  forms ;  the  promotion,  financier- 
ing, incorporation  and  capitalization  of  corporate  consolidations; 
monopoly  prices  and  monopoly  methods;  the  ability  of  trusts  to  af- 
fect prices,  wages,  interest  and  profits;  and  the  proposed  plans  for 
controlling  trusts,  such  as  publicity,  taxation  of  profits,  and  public 
ownership.    //.;  M..  W.,  F.;  2;  (3).    Professor  Robinson. 

Required:    Economics  10. 

13.  The.  Labor  Problem. — The  labor  movement  and  its  social 
significance.  The  progress  of  the  laboring  classes,  strikes,  arbitra- 
tion, labor  organizations,  and  similar  tt^ics,  which  are  studied,  show 
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the  general  character  of  the  course.  /.;  W.,  F.;  4;  (3).  Professor 
KnOEr. 

Rtqutrtd:    Economica  I,  or  3  and  7. 

13.  Railway  Management.— This  course  considers  from  the 
administrative  standpoint  railways  as  factors  in  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial  development  of  the  United  States  and  treats  of  the  following 
tt^ics : — (i)  Historical :  conditions  of  commerce  and  industry 
previous  to  the  advent  of  the  railways;  primitive  methods  of  trans- 
portation, etc  ;  (2)  Gec^raphical :  the  economic  location  of  railways, 
etc.;  (3)  Organization:  charter  and  franchises;  capital  stock;  direc- 
tors and  stockholders;  departments;  the  distribution  of  authority 
and  responsibility;  (4)  Traffic  management;  (5)  Finandttl;  Basis 
of  capitalization;  use  of  stocks  and  bonds;  stock  watering;  distri- 
bution of  earnings ;  reports  and  their  interpretation,  etc. ;  (6) 
Legal :  Rights  and  duties  of  railways ;  their  status  under  the  com- 
mon and  statute  law;  relation  to  leased  lines;  to  employes;  to  pa- 
trons; taxation;  public  control  through  commissions.  /.;  M,,  W., 
P'!  4:  (3)-    Professor  Robinsoit. 

Required:  Economics  i,  or  2  and  either  7,  16  or  22.  From 
junior  and  senior  engineers  economics  2,  only,  will  be  required. 

14-  Railway  Systems. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
course  13.    //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  4;  (3).    Professor  Robinson. 

Reguirtd:     Eccmomics  13. 

14a.  Semimary  IK  Railway  Aouihistratiok. — Advanced 
students  in  this  subject  make  a  detailed  study  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  rulway  administration.  /.,  //.;  arrange  time;  (a).  Professor 
Robinson. 

Required:     Economics  14. 

15.  Cbauties  and  CouEcnoN. — This  course  deals  with  the 
causes  of  pauperism  and  crime,  with  the  study  of  institutions  for  the 
care  of  dependents,  and  similar  topics.  /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  g;  (3).  As- 
sistant Professor  Hauuond. 

Required:     At  least  28  hours  of  University  credit 

16.  EcoNOKTC  Pbobleus.— Section  A,  consisting  of  engineers, 
takes  up  the  study  of  railway  problems,  taxation  of  corporations, 
and  the  labor  question.  Section  B,  composed  of  household  science 
students,  studies  such  subjects  as  expenditure  and  consumptjon, 
household  budgets,  certain  aspects  of  the  labor  question  and  the 
elements  of  accounting.  //.;  T"*.,  Th.;  4;  (g).  Section  A,  Professor 
Robinson;  Section  B,  Professor  Kinuy. 

Required:    Eccoomica  i,  or  a  and  7. 
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17-  SoaouxJY.— An  elementary,  analytical  study  of  the  nature 
growth  and  structure  of  modern  civilized  society  and  of  the  fcMms 
and  purposes  of  social  groups.  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;-2;  (i).  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Haumond. 

Required:    At  least  28  hours  of  University  credit 

18.  Economic  Seuinasv. — For  investigation  and  for  the  stud; 
of  current  economic  literature.  /.,  //.;  arrange  time,  (4  for  the 
year).     Professor  Kinley  and  Other  instructors  in  the  depaitmenL 

ao.  History  of  Economic  Thought,— The  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  economic  theory  since  the  sixteenth  century.  /.,  //.; 
7;  (s).    Professor  Kinley. 

Required:    Economics  i,  or  3  and  7. 

21.  SociAusu  AND  Social  Refmm.— //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  7;  (3). 
Dr.  Weston. 

Required:     Economics  i,  or  2  and  7. 

22.  The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.— An  in- 
quiry into  the  trend  of  our  development  and  into  the  physical,  econo- 
mic, and  political  forces  which  have  directed  and  cwitrolled  it  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  history  of  some  specific  great  industries.  //.; 
Tu.,  Th.;  3;  (2).    Professor  Robinson. 

23.  Statistics. — A  course  in  descriptive  statistics.  The  course 
may  be  taken  by  itself,  but  is  better  taken  with  the  first  half  of 
course  24.    //.;  F.;  7;  (i).    Assistant  Professor  Haumond. 

Required:     Economics  1  or  2. 

24.  Statistics. — Students  of  economics  should  take  this  course 
and  23  together.  Those  who  do  not  wish  the  mathematical  theory 
of  probability  may  drop  out  of  the  class  when  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject is  reached.  For  them  the  mathematical  requirement  for  en- 
trance is  not  enforced,  and  courses  23  and  24  count  for  four  hours' 
credit  All  who  take  the  course  must  take  both  parts  of  it,  as  de- 
scribed under  mathematics  26,  which  see. 

35.  PuBUc  CoNiKOL  OP  Trade  and  Industry. — An  ecooomic 
and  financial  study  of  the  practical  results  of  the  public  regulation 
of  private  business  enterprises,  and  the  puUic  contnri,  ownership, 
and  operation  of  public  service  corporations  such  as  street  railways, 
water  works,  gas  and  electric  li^t  plants,  docks,  and  markets.  Tu., 
Th.;   6;    (2).     Professor  Robinson. 

Required:     Economics  i,  or  2  and  7. 

26.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. — The  work  of  the 
first  semester  is  a  general  consideration  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
conditions  which  affect  commercial  and  industrial  development,  socb 
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as  climate,  rivers,  coast  lines,  plant  and  animal  lifc^  railroads,  gov- 
ernment, religion,  etc. 

The  work  of  the  first  half  of  the  seconi]  semester  is  the  Com- 
mercial Geography  of  the  Extractive  Industries.  The  work  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  the  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Manufacturing  Industries,  in  the  study  of  which  the 
same  methods  arc  followed  as  in  the  study  of  the  extractive  indus- 
tries, r.;  M.,  W.;  3!  (£)■  !J-i  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.;  4;  (4).  Pro- 
fessor FiSK. 

27.  History  of  Commekce. — A  genera!  survey  of  commerce 
from  ancient  times,  with  special  stress  on  the  growth  of  commerce 
since  the  discovery  of  America.    /.;    Tu.,  Th.;  4;    (2).    Professor 

FiSK. 

Required:    Economics  I,  2  or  26. 

38.  Domestic  Comuerce  and  Commercial  Poutics. — A  com- 
parative study  of  the  various  forms  of  commercial  organization, 
such  as  general  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  department,  co-operative, 
and  company  stores,  peddling,  huckstering,  and  hawking,  booths, 
auctions,  commercial  agents,  including  ccmimercial  travelers,  and  the 
coupon  system.     /.;    Tv.,  Th.;    J;    (g).     Professor  Fisk. 

Required:     Economics  i,  or  2  and  7  or  26. 

29.  Foreign  Commerce  ahd  Cdumsscial  Politics. — Continua' 
tion  of  course  28.  A  study  of  the  various  commercial  systems 
(mercantile,  free  trade,  and  protective)  ;  kinds  of  tariffs ;  com- 
mercial treaties,  reciprocity;  commercial  statistics  and  balances; 
institutions  for  furthering  export  trade  (commercial  museums  and 
bureaus  of  information,  sample  houses,  consular  reports,  etc).  //.; 
Tu.,  Th.;  7;    (2).    Professor  FiSK, 

Required:     Economics  i,  or  2,  or  7,  or  26. 

yi.  History  of  the  CouMEsaAL  PoucY  of  the  United 
States, — An  historical  study  of  all  those  measures,  such  as  tariff 
legislation,  commercial  treaties,  navigation  laws,  bounties,  subsidies, 
consular  matters,  etc,  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  com- 
mercial side  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  /.,  //.; 
M.,  W.;  7;   (2).    Professor  Fisk. 

Required:  Economics  i,  or  2  and  7,  or  26.  (Not  given  in 
1903-04). 

31.  History  of  the  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United 
States  and  GotMANV. — //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  arrange  lime;  (j).  Profes- 
sor Fisk. 

Required:     Economics  30. 
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32.  Domestic  and  Fokeicn  Markets  of  the  United  Staiss.— 
One  hour  a  week  ia  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  diatribution  and  do- 
mestic marketing  of  American  products,  especiaily  &rm  products, 
while  the  second  hour  is  given  to  a  study  of  foreign  maricets  for 
American  exports.    /.,  //,;    Tu.,  Tk.;   z;   (t).    Professor  Fise. 

Re<ptired-.     Economics  I,  or  a  and  a6. 

33.  Economics  of  lNSURANCE.^The  historical  development  of 
insurance,  and  an  extended  discussion  of  its  economic  aspects.  The 
various  forms  of  insurance, — fire,  accident,  employment  and  life, — 
from  the  standpoint  of  internal  organization  and  from  that  of  social 
service.  Rates,  policies,  investments,  corporate  management,  ac- 
counting, public  supervision,  and  insurance  law,  /.;  arrange  timt; 
(z).     Professor  Rdbihson. 

Required:     Economics  10,  24. 

34.  COBPOBATioN  Accounting.— The  general  principles  of  ac- 
counting and  auditing  in  modem  business.  The  report  of  railway, 
banking  and  industrial  corporations  are  analyzed.  The  work  if 
supplemented  with  a  series  of  lectures  by  practical  accountants.  //. 
Tu.,  Tk;  3;   (2).    Professor  Robinson, 

Required:     Economics  la 

35.  CoNSULAK  AND  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE. — A  Comparative  study 
of  the  consular  service  of  the  important  countries,  and  of  the  diplo- 
matic service  so  far  as  it  affects  foreign  commerce.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  foreign  service  of  the  United  States.  /.;  ar- 
range time;   (2).    Professor  Fisk. 

Required:    Economics  30  and  31. 

36.  BiocBApHY  OF  COuMERCE  AND  IiTDtJBTRY. — Thls  course  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  lectures,  once  a  wedc,  by  different  instructors, 
on  (o)  the  great  captains  of  industry,  (6)  merchant  princes,  (c) 
railroad  kings,  (d)  economists,  (<)  financiers,  {f)  bankers,  (g) 
journalists.    /,;  8;   (i).     (Not  given  in  1003-04.) 

40,  BiBLioGHAPHY  OF  History  and  the  Social  Sciences, — A 
study  of  the  literature  of  the  subjects  rather  than  of  the  subjects 
themselves.  The  history  of  thought  in  the  subjects,  as. a  part  of 
the  progress  of  culture,  is  traced  in  a  brief  way.  Works  represen- 
tative of  various  periods  and  phases  of  the  subject  are  assembled, 
and  the  masterpieces  of  each  period  are  discussed  in  some  detail 
Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  list  of  books  on  an  assigned 
topic  suited  to  the  conditions  of  a  selected  communis.  /.;  ammie 
time;    (i).    Various  instructors. 
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Any  of  the  courses  thus  far  described  may  be  taken  as 
graduate  work,  for  credit,  except  i,  2,  7,  15,  16,  17,  22,  26, 
36,  and  40.  In  addition,  the  following:  are  offered  exclu- 
sively for  graduate  students: — 

101.  The  Theory  of  Value — Professor  Kinley 

102.  The  DisraiBUTiOK  of  Wealth. — Professor  Kinley. 

103.  Seminaby  in  Commebce. — A  study  of  present  international 
commercial  relations,  with  special  reference  to  the  trade  conditions 
of  the  United  States  and  the  extension  of  her  trade  to  foreign  mar- 
kets.   Professor  FiSK. 

104.  Research  courses  in  selected  subjects.  Under  different 
instructors. 

EDUCATION 

Professor  Dexter  and  Assistant  Professor  Colvin. 

1.  PsiKciPLES  OF  EDUCATION. — The  basis  for  a  scientific  theory 
of  education,  critically  considered,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  relation  to  the  mass.  The  more  general  problems  of 
genetic  psychology  are  studied,  as  well  as  those  essential  to  the 
theory  and  art  of  teaching.  The  problems  of  school  education.  The 
making  of  a  course  of  study.  Method  in  teaching.  The  recitation. 
Examinations.  Grading  and  promotion.  The  various  branches, 
considered  as  school  subjects.  /.;  daily;  s;  (s).  Professor  Dex- 
ter. 

Requirtd:     Two  years  of  University  work. 

2.  HisTOftY  OF  Education.— The  development  of  educational 
theory  and  practice  in  their  relation  to  the  history  of  civilization. 
The  educational  problems  of  the  earliest  culture  nations.  The  early 
Christian  schools.  Significajice  of  scholasticism.  The  growth  of 
the  universities.  The  reformation  and  its  results.  The  lives  and 
influence  of  the  great  educators.  //.;  daily;  2;  (;)■  Professor 
Dexter. 

Required:     Two  years  of  University  work. 

3.  Genekal  Method. — Application  of  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion to  the  art  of  teaching.    /.;  M..W..F.;  3;   (3).    Mr.  

Required:    Education  i. 

4.  COMTEMFORARY    EDUCATIONAL    CONDmONS    AND    MOVEMENTS 

at  THE  UNrmi  States. — The  educational  tendencies  of  to-day.   Be- 
sides the  broader  mctning  of  the  whole  movemat,  the  achool  syt- 
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terns  of  our  larger  cities  and  towns  are  carefully  studied.    /.,-    Tu,, 
Tk.;  4;    (i).    Professor  Dextk. 
Required:    Education  I  or  2. 

5.  A  CoMPAKATiVE  Study  of  the  Secondakv  Schools  of 
Fbakce,  Geruanv,  England,  and  America. — The  French  Lycecs, 
the  German  Gymnasia,  the  Eti(rlish  Board,  Public,  and  Church 
Schools,  and  the  American  Academies  and  High  Schools.  //.;  Ta., 
Th.;  4;   (g).    Professor  Dsxtbjl 

Required:    Edncaticm  I  or  a. 

6.  High  School  Organization  and  Mahageuent.— A  discus- 
sion of  the  essential  elements  of  a  grood  high  school,  tc^ether  with 
a  consideration  of  the  conditions  existing  in  Illinois;  proposed 
solutions  of  the  many  problems  of  secondary  education ;  desired 
lines  of  progress;  building  up  of  an  accredited  high  school;  equip- 
ment; prc^ram  making;  courses  of  study;  electives;  discipline. 
/.;  M.,W.,F.;  7;  (3).    Mr. 

Required:    Education  I. 

7.  Special  Methods  in  Science  and  Matreuatics. — Position 
of  science  in  the  curriculum ;  discussion  of  general  methods  in 
science ;  special  methods  with  reference  to  botany,  zoology,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  other  sciences,  in  so  far  as  time  will  allow ;  labora- 
tory equipment ;  purchasing  of  apparatus ;  selection  and  use  of  ma- 
terial; use  of  laboratory  manuals;  text-books;  discussiwi  and 
illustration  of  methods  in  algebra  and  geometry.  /.;  7*11.,  Th.;  3; 
(2).    Mr. 

Required:    Education  i. 

8.  Special  Methods  in  Language  and  History. — The  ^)pli- 
cation  of  the  general  principles  of  method  to  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guage and  history;  special  methods  in  English  composition  and 
rhetoric  and  the  English  classics  required  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity; methods  in  language  leaching,  especially  Latin  and  Ger- 
man; content  and  method  in  history  leaching.  //,;  Ttt.,  Th.;  7; 
(l).     Assistant  Professor  CoLTiN. 

Required:     Education  I  and  three  years  of  University  work. 

9.  PsvCHOLOcv  Applied  to  the  Art  of  TEACHiNa — A  brief 
course  in  genetic  psychology,  together  with  a  critical  study  of  the 
mental  processes  of  sense  perception,  the  formation  of  concepts,  at' 
tention,  suggestion,  and  imitation  in  their  relation  to  the  teaching 
procest.    //.;   M.,  W.;  4;   (i).    Professor  Dextis. 

Required:     Two  years  of  University  work. 
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to.  SxMiNAK  IN  Education.— The  subject  for  1903-1904  11 
School  Snpervuion.  The  problems  of  the  modem  city  superintend- 
ent from  both  the  educational  and  business  standpoints  will  be  con- 
sidered. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  problems  of  school  archi- 
tecture and  sanitation.  Discussions,  reports,  and  lectures  by  those 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  superintendency.  /.,  //.;  arrange 
litne;    (i).    Professor  Dexter. 

Special  tsurses  for  teachers  are  offered  in  other  departments  of 
the  University.  Students  electing  these  courses  are  expected  to 
have  had  Education  i  or  its  equivalent  For  description,  see  Eng- 
lish 15,  German  13,  Latin  9,  Rhetoric  8,  Zoology  g. 


Advanced  work  is  offered  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation. Experimental  and  statistical  problems  in  education  and 
child  study  are  also  directed, 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
Professor  Moiigan  Bbooks,  Assistant  Professor  Williams,  and  Mr. 

I.  Electsical  Engineebinc. — Lectures  and  recitations  accom- 
panying Elec,  BJig'g  21,  laboratory  practice;  tor  students  in  Other 
courses  of  engineering.  Principles  of  electrical  machinery,  selec- 
tion, installation,  and  operation;  distribution  of  power,  motor  ap- 
plications. /.;  section  A,  Tu..  Th.;  i;  section  B.  W.,  F.;  i;  (z). 
Mr.  Masble. 

Required:    Phys.  1  and  3;  Math.  g. 

4.  Telegkafhy  and  Telephony. — Fundamental  principles  of 
electric  signaling  with  illustrations  from  modern  telegraphic  meth- 
ods. Wireless  telegraphy.  Theory  of  the  telephone;  commercial 
instruments;  switching  methods.  Line  construction.  /.;  Tu,,  Th.; 
i;    (2).     Professor  Bkooks. 

Required:     Phjs.  4,  Elec.  Eng'g  16. 

5.  Alteknating  Cursents. — A  mathetnatical  and  graphical 
treatment  of  the  principles  of  periodic  currents,  with  theory  of  the 
transformer.  Application  of  theory  in  generators,  motors,  and  trans- 
formers.   /.;   M.,  W.,  F.;  i;   (3).    Professor  Brooks. 

Required:    Elec  Eng'g  16,  Phys.  4. 

g.  Lighting. — For  architects.  Electric  lamps  and  other  illumi' 
nants.  and  their  effective  use.  Interior  wiring.  Methods  of  elec- 
trical distributicH).    //.;    W.;    6;    (i).     Professor  Brooks. 
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II.  Pown  Plants. — Principles  goTeniins  loation  of  li 
plants,  and  of  water-power  plants.  Economicml  tnnsmisstoa  dis- 
tance. Sdcction,  amngemmt,  and  instalUtion  of  goierating  units. 
Management  and  testing'  of  complete  plants.  //.;  F.;  i;  (i).  As- 
sistant Professor  Williams. 

Required:    Elec  Engr'g  s  and  I5- 

13.  ELECTso-cHBifiSTBY. — Tbcory  of  electroirsis  and  of  heat  in 
chemistry.  Applications  upon  an  engineering  scale  to  nianubctnring 
various  metals  and  other  products.  Electrc^Iating.  The  electric 
furnace.    /.;    W.,  F.;  4;   (2).    Assistant  Professor  Wdxiaus. 

Required:     Oieni,  I  and  Elea  Eng's  16. 

13.  SBMiNAKy.— A  weekly  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  topics 
from  current  periodicals,  of  original  scientific  papers,  including  ad- 
vance copies  of  transactions  of  American  Institute  of  £lectrica> 
Engineers.  /.;  5".;  i,  s;  II.;  Th.;  ^,  3;  (e).  I.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor WiLLUUS  and  Professor  Bkooks. 

Required:    Elec  Eng'g  16. 

14-  Advanced  KvxBxuhnva  Curkents.— Development  and  ap- 
plication of  the  Steinmetz  symbolic  method.  Peculiarities  of  single 
and   poly-phase  machinery.     //./    Tu.,    Th.;    i;    (i).     Professor 


Required:     Elec  Eng'g  5. 

15.  Electuc  Distribution. — Principles  of  economic  arrange- 
ment of  electric  drcuits.  Line  cxmstructitMi,  overhead  and  under- 
ground. Interior  wiring.  Effective  lighting.  /.;  W.,  F.;  3;  (2). 
Professor  Bkooks. 

Required:    Elec  Eng'g  16. 

16.  DYHAifo-ELEcnuc  UxcHiHaY. — Theory  of  the  magnetic 
drcuit  and  of  flux.  Fundamental  principles  of  dynamos  and  motors, 
concluding  by  the  application  of  these  principles  to  altematii^  cur- 
rent machinery.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  i;  IL;  section  E,  M.,  W.,  P.; 
4;  section  F,  M.,  W.,  F.;   3;   (6).    Assistant  Professor  Williaus. 

Required:    Physics  i  and  3. 

17.  Traction,— Theory  of  grades,  curves,  and  speeds  as  affect- 
ing train  resistance.  Examples  from  dynamometer-car  practice. 
Application  of  electric  motors  to  the  problem  of  electric  tntctioo. 
with  illustrations  from  electric  railways.  //.;  Af.,  W.;  i;  (t). 
Assistant  Professor  Schuidt  and  Professor  Bkooks. 

Required:  Theo.  and  Applied  Mech.  i,  2  and  3,  and  Elec  Eng'g 
16  and  5. 
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31.  Electkical  Engineebihg  Labokatoby. — For  students  in 
other  courses  of  engineering.  Illustrations  of  principles  of  dynamo 
machinety.  Operation  and  care  of  dynamoa,  motors,  and  trans- 
formers. /.;  6,  7,  8;  section  A^,  Th.;  section  A^,  F.;  section  B,, 
M.;  seeiioM  B„  Tu.;    (i).    Assistant  Professor  Williaus  and  Mr. 


Required:     Elec.  Eng'g  i. 

22.  Electrical  Enceneekinc  Labobatory.— Experimental  study 
of  direct  current  dynamos  and  motors;  use  of  measuring  instru- 
ments; operation  of  electric  machinery;  complete  tests  similar  to 
those  made  by  dynamo  manufacturers.  //.;  6,  7,  8;  section  £,, 
Th,;  section  E^,  F.;  section  F^,  Tu.;  section  F^  W.;  (i). 
Assistant  Professor  WnjjAws  and  Mr.  Marble. 

Required:     Elec.  Bug's  16. 

23.  Electmcal  Encineeking  Laboratory, — Study  of  alternat- 
ing current  instruments,  dynamos,  motors,  and  transformers ;  regu- 
lation, efficiency,  temperature  and  insulation  tests.  /.;  section  E, 
W.;  6,  7,  8;  section  F,  Af.;  z,  3,  4:  (1).  Assistant  Professor  Wil- 
liams and  Mr.  Marble. 

Required:     Elec  Enif'S  S  and  23. 

34.  Electrical  Encineerikg  Laboratory. — Advanced  direct 
and  alternating  current  testing  work;  problems  in  transmission 
line  losses.  //.;  section  E,  M.;  6,  7,  8;  section  F,  M.;  z,  3,  4; 
(z).    Assistant  Professor  Williams  and  Mr.  Marble. 

Required:     Elec  'Enf^g  22  and  33. 

35.  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.— Poly-phase  testing; 
transformation  two  to  three  phase.  Special  investigations.  //,;  2, 
3,  4;  section  E,  W.;  section  P,  F.;  (i).  Assistant  Professor  Wil- 
uaus  and  Mr.  Marble. 

Required:    Elec.  Eng'g  22  and  33. 

27.  Electrical  Encinezrino  Laboratory.— Operation  and  test- 
ing of  telegraph  and  telephone  instruments  and  hnes ;  photometry. 
/.;  i,  3;  section  E,  Th.;   section  F,  Tu.;    (i).    Mr.  Marble. 

Required:     Elec.  Eng'g  4  and  16. 

32.  Electrical  Design. — Calculation  and  design  of  electro- 
magnets and  of  dynamos,  direct  and  alternating,  and  of  transform- 
ers. /.;  section  E,  M.;  2,  3,  4;  and  Tu.,  2,  3;  section  F,  IV.;  6, 
7,  8;  and  Th.;  2,  3;  (2).  Professor  Brooks  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Williaus. 

Required:    Elec  Eng'g  i6  and  Phys.  4. 
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33.  Electrical  Design. — Drawings  and  specifications  for  s 
complete  plant,  or  design  for  a  large  switchboard  and  distribution 
system.  //.;  section  E,  F.;  i,  3,  4;  section  F.  M.;  6.  7.  S;  (i). 
Assistant  Professor  Wiluams. 

Required:     Elec.  Eng'g  5  and  15. 

OOUBBIS  TOK   QSASITATXS 

101.  Theory  of  Alternating  Currents, 

102.  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery. 

103.  Alternating  Current  Machinery. 

104.  Electrical   Transmission   of  Power. 

105.  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plants. 

106.  Electro-Metallurgy. 

107.  Polyphase  Testing. 

108.  Elecirical  Engineering  Research. 
lOg.  Electrical  Design. 


111.  Theory  of  Equations. 

112.  Theory  of  Determinants 

113.  Least  Squares. 

114.  Differential  Equations. 

115.  Calculus  of  Variations, 
iiti.  Spherical  Harmonics. 

117.  Potential  Function. 

118.  Advanced  Physical  Measurements. 

119.  Mathematical  Physics. 

12a  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

121.  Physical  Chemistry, 

122.  Metallurgical  Chemistry. 

123.  Electro- Chemistry. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

I  and  3  may  not  take  course 

Professor  Dodge,  Associate  Professor  Jayhe,  Assistant  Professor 
Baldwin,  Mr.  Paul. 
I.    Select  Periods  of  Engush  Literature. — The  ground  cov- 
ered in  English  2  is  omitted  in  this  course.    /.;  section  A,  i;  ac- 
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liott  B,  2;  iection  C,  3;  section  D,  8;  section  B,  6;   (4).    Assistant 
Professor  Bauiwin,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Miss  Kyle, 

2.  Prose  Writers  of  the  Eighteenth  and  NiHrrEeNTH  Cen- 
turies.—//.; section  A,  z;  section  B,  3;  section  C,  j;  section  D, 
8;  section  B,  6;  (4).  Assistant  Professor  Baldwin,  Mr.  Paul, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Miss  Kyle. 

3.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry.—/.,  //.;  M.,  IV.,  F.;  3;  (3). 
Associate  Professor  Jayne.  (The  second  semester  may  not  be 
taken  by  itself) 

Required:     English  1. 

4.  Prose  Writers  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Sevehteehtu  Cen- 
turies.—/., //.;    Tu.,  Th.;    3;    (2).     Assistant  Professor  Baldwin. 

Required:    English  i  or  2.    (Not  given  in  1903-1904.) 
4a.    Non-Dramatic   Poetry   of  the   Sixteenth    and   Seven- 
teenth Centuries.—/.,  //,;  Ta.,  Th.;  3;   (2).    Assistant  Professor 
Baldwin. 

Required:  English  I  or  2.  (The  second  semester  may  be  taken 
without  the  first,) 

5.  Shaksfere  and  History  of  the  Drama. — Primarily  for 
graduates.    /.,  //.;   M.,  IV.,  F.;   2;    (3).     Professor  Dodge. 

Required:  English  I  or  2  and  either  3  or  43.  (The  second 
semester  may  be  taken  without  the  first.) 

6.  History  of  English  Criticism. — Primarily  for  graduates. 
/.,  //.;    Tu.,  Th.;   2;   (2).     Professor  Dodge. 

Required:     English  i  or  2  and  either  3  or  4a. 

7.  English  Fiction. — Open  only  to  senior  and  graduate  stu- 
dents.   /.,  //.;    Tu.  and  Th.;   3;    (2).    Associate  Professor  Jayne. 

8.  Old  English  (Anglo-Saxon)  Grauuar  and  Pxose.— /., 
//.;  M..  W.,  F.;  4;    (3).    Professor  Dodge. 

9.  Early  Middle  English.—/.,  //;  Tu.,  Th.;  (2).  Professor 
Dodge.    (Not  given  in  1903-1004.) 

10.  Old  Encush  Poetry.-/.,  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  (3).    Professor 

Required:     English  3.     (Not  given  in  1903-1904.) 

11.  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Century  Literature.—/.,  //.; 
Tu.,  Th.;   2;    (i).    Professor  Dodge. 

Required:     English  8. 

12.  HisTiMtY  of  the  English  Language. — /.,  //.;  W.;  (2). 
Professor  Dodge. 

Required:    English  8  and  i).     (Not  given  in  1903-1904.) 
li-    Icelandic.—/.,  //.;   daUy;    (}).     Professor  Dodge, 
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Required:  English  8  and  9,  or  German  i.  (Not  given  in  1903- 
1904.) 

14.  Thb  Old  Ekclish  Chronicle  and  Lecal  Codes. — Special 
course  for  students  of  politics,  economics,  and  history.  As  an  intro- 
duction to  the  course.  Old  English  Grammar  is  studied,  so  far  as 
is  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding  of  early  phraseology.  Pri- 
marily for  graduates,  but  open  to  undergraduates  having  sufficient 
preparation.    /.,  //.;    Tu.,  Th.;  3;   (z).     Professor  Dodge. 

Required:  One  year  of  history,  economics,  sociology,  or  Eng- 
lish Literature. 

15.  Seminaky:  Metuoos  of  English  Teaching. — Open  to 
senior  and  graduate  students.  /.,  //.;  W.;  8;  (r).  Professor 
Dodge,  Associate  Professor  Jayne,  Assistant  Professor  Baldwin, 
and  Mr.  Paih. 

(The  second  semester  may  be  taken  without  the  first.) 

16.  History  op  Auerican  Litebature. — /.,-  M.,  IV.,  F.;  sec- 
tion A,  2;  section  B,  6;  (3).  Associate  Professor  Jayne  and  Mr. 
Paul. 

17.  History  of  the  Encush  Language. — Elementary  course, 
/.,//.;   Tu.,  Th.;  4;   (i).    Professor  Dodge. 

18.  The  TECHNiguE  of  the  English  Novel. — /.;  Tu.,  Th.; 
(2).    Associate  Professor  Jayne 

Required:  15  hours  in  English  Literature.  (Not  given  in  1903- 
1904.) 

19.  The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible.—/.,  //.;  M.,  If.,  F.; 
3;    (3).     Assistant  Professor  Baldwin. 

20.  Eighteenth  Century  Poetkv. — //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  4;  (3). 
Mr.  Paul.     (Not  given  in  1903-1904.) 

Required:    English  I  or  equivalent, 

20a.  EifMEKTARY  Course  in  Sh a kspere.— Introductory  to 
English  5.    //.;   M.,  IV..  F.;    6;    (3).    Mr.  Pauu 

Required:     English  i  or  equivalent. 

zi.  Social  Ideals  in  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.— 77. ;  M.,  W.,  F.;  5;    (3).    Associate  Professor  Jayne 

Required:     Eight  hours  of  English  Literature. 

22,  Danish  Litsrature. — An  elementary  course,  with  rapid 
reading.    /.,  //.;   M.,  IV.,  F.;  7;   (3).    Professor  Dodge. 

Required:    Sixteen  hours  of  German,  or  an  equivalent 

See  also  Comfiarative  Literature. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 
Professor  Forbes,  Dr.  Folsom. 

1.  Elsuentaky  Entomoloy.— This  course,  open  to  all  matric- 
ulated students,  is  complete  in  itself,  but  leads  to  the  courses  in 
general  entomolt^y.  (Entomology  2  and  3).  The  field  and  labora- 
tory work  is  strictly  entomological,  but  the  lectures  are  largely  upon 
general  biology,  with  entomological  illustrations.  The  subject  is 
taught  in  part  with  a  view  to  giving  the  prospective  teacher  of  zool- 
ogy command  of  entomological  material  for  illustrative  purposes. 
;.,  //.;    Tu.,  Th.;    6,  7;    (2).     Dr.  Folsom. 

2.  Gehekal  ENTOMOLOCY.^This  course  and  Entomology  3  form 
a  year's  connected  major  work  in  entomology,  covering  substan- 
tially the  whole  field.  The  present  ci>urse  is  devoted  mainly  to  field 
entomology  in  the  fall  and  later  to  the  morphological  and  physiolog- 
ical aspects  of  the  subject.  Beginning  with  the  collection  and  pres- 
ervation of  specimens  and  the  making  of  field  observations,  it  is 
continued  by  laboratory  studies  of  typical  insects,  made  with  special 
reference  to  the  recognition  of  adaptive  structures,  and  experimental 
work  intended  to  determine  their  exact  utilities.  /.;  3,  4;  (5). 
Dr.  Fu^sou. 

Required:     Zoology  1,  Entomology  i  or  4. 

3.  General  Entomology.— To  be  taken  either  with  or  without 
the  preceding  course.  The  classification  and  determination  of  in- 
sects, the  study  of  life  histories  in  the  insectary  and  by  field  observa- 
tion, and  the  collection  of  information  with  respect  to  the  oecolog- 
ical  relations  of  insects,  are  the  principal  objects  of  this  course. 
//.;  3,  4;   (s).    Dr.  Folsom. 

Required:    Zoology  i  or  Entomology  I. 

4.  Economic  ENTOMOLocY.^By  meanu  of  laboratory  studies 
and  lectures  and  field  and  insectary  observations,  students  will  be 
made  familiar  with  the  commonest  and  most  important  injurious 
insects,  and  with  means  of  preventing  or  arresting  their  injuries. 
/.,  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;   3,  4;    (3).    Professor  Forbes  and  Dr.  Folsom. 

5.  Advanced  EKTOMOuxiY.^Under  this  head  students  desiring 
advanced  work  in  entomology,  especially  as  a  preparation  for  thesis 
work  in  this  subject,  will  be  individually  provided  for  on  consulta- 
tion with  the  entomological  instructors.  The  course  may  be  made 
to  cover  one  or  two  semesters  and  to  earn  a  three-hour  or  a  five- 
hour  credit  in  each.    At  least  a  three-hour  course  for  o 
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will  be  required  as  a  prepara:ion  for  entomological  thesis  work. 
/.,  //.;  arrangt  time;  (3  to  j  each  semester).  Professor  Forbes  or 
Dr.  FoLSOM. 

Required;    Entomology  2,  3,  or  4. 

6.  Thesis  Investigation.— Students  specializing  in  entomology 
will  select  a  thesis  subject,  preferably  during  the  junior  year.  Th^ 
will  be  expected  to  give  three  hours  a  day  to  investigation  upon  it, 
under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor,  during  their  senior  year. 
/.,  //.;   arrange  time;    (s).     Professor  Forbes  and  Dr.  Folsom. 

Required:    At  least  a  three-hour  course  in  Entomo'ogy  s 

?.  Systematic  Entomouicy,— This  course,  while  primarily  en- 
tomological, is  designed  to  be  of  general  use  to  students  of  biology. 
The  lectures  include  a  historical  and  critical  survey  of  the  system: 
of  classification ;  a  discussion  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  classi- 
fication ;  the  nature  of  species,  genera,  and  other  groups,  and  the 
rules  of  nomenclature ;  the  preparation  of  taxonomic  articles,  involv- 
ing the  study  of  bibliography,  synonymy,  analytical  keys,  etc.  These 
subjects  receive  practical  treatment  in  the  laboratory,  and  to  quali- 
fied students  the  un worked  material  of  the  State  Laboratory  of  Nat- 
ural History  is  available  for  study.  /.,  //.;  arrange  time;  (3  each 
semester).    Dr.  Folsom. 

Required:    Entomology  3  or  Zoology  I  or  a. 


Professor  Fairfield,  Assistant  Professor  Carnahan,  Miss  Jones. 

1.  Eleuentasy  Course. — Grammatical  study,  pronunciation, 
exercises  in  composition  and  conversation.  Reading  of  representa- 
tive works  of  modem  authors.  /.,  //.;  sectiott  \A,  i;  sfrlion  B,  i; 
section  C,  3;  section  D,  4;  section  E,  7;  (4).  Professor  Fair- 
field,  Assistant  Professor  Carnahan,  and  Miss  Jones 

2.  Nineteenth  Century. — (i)  The  class  reads  works  of 
Merimee,  George  Sand,  Bahac,  Sandeau,  Bourget,  Hugo,  and  others. 
(2).  Outlines  of  French  literature.  /.,  //.,-  section  A,  i;  section 
B,  T:    (4)-     Professor  Fairfield  and  Assistant  Professor  Carna- 

Rcquired:     French  i. 

3a.  Seventeenth  Century. — (i)  Readings  from  Moliere, 
Corneille,  Racine,  Lafontaine,  Boileau,  de  Sevigne,  and  others,     (a) 
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Study  of  French  literature  and  civiliiation  of  the  century-  /.,  H.; 
M.,  W.,  F.;   2;    (3).    Assistant  Professor  Cakhahah. 

Required:    French  2. 

3b.  CouposmoN  AND  0)NVESSATioN. — This  course  may  be 
taken  alone  or,  more  profitably,  with  3a.  7.,//.;  Tu.,Tk.;  s;  (s). 
Professor  Faihfieid. 

4.  Eighteenth  Century. — Lectures  in  French,  themes,  and 
collateral  reading.  Reading  of  selected  works  of  Voltaire,  Montes- 
quieu, Rousseau,  Chenicr,  and  Beaumarchais.  /,,  //.;  M.,  W .  F.; 
4!    (3)-    Professor  Fairfield. 

Required:    French  3. 

6.  In  this  course  special  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  practical 
handling  of  the  language — writing  and  speaking  the  idiom — which 
is  used  as  far  as  possible  in  the  class  room.  The  course  extends 
through  tao  years  and  is  open  only  lo  students  in  the  courses  in 
business  training.     I.,  II.;   M.,  W,,  F.;    (3).     Professor  Fairfieuj. 

For  courses  in  the  Drama  and  Science  of  Language,  see  Com- 
parative Literature  and  Philology. 

OOIntBE    rOB   OBAStTATES 

loi.  Old  French  Readings. — Cledal,  Les  Auteurs  Fran^ais  du 
Moyen  Age;  Suchier,  Aucassin  et  Nicolete;  Gautier,  La  Chanson 
de  Roland.  Study  of  the  laws  of  phonetic  changes.  Lectures  upon 
Old  French  philology.    Professor  Fairfield. 


Professor  Rolfe.  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr,   Poor. 

Students  expecting  to  specialize  in  geology  ^ould  take  courses 
number  s,  I,  2,  6,  7,  8,  9,  4,  in  the  order  named,  except  that  4  should 
run  parallel  with  8  and  9. 

I.  Dynamic  and  Historic  Geology. — Dynamic  and  historic 
geology.    Laboratory  exercises  in  petrography  and  paleontology. 

a.  Dynamic  Geology.  The  forces  now  at  work  upon  and 
within  the  earth's  crust,  modeling  its  reliefs,  producing  changes  in 
thestructure  and  composition  of  its  rock  masses  and  making  deposits 
of  minerals  and  ores.  A  series  of  localities  is  studied  in  which 
great  surface  changes  have  recently  taken  place,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  character  of  the  forces  producing  such  changes, 
and  the  physical  evidence  of  the  action  of  like  forces  in  the  past. 
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b.  Petrognphy  of  Fragmtntal  Rocks.  A  laboratOTy  slndr  of 
fragmental  rocks,  following  the  same  lines  as  indicated  under  sb. 

c.  Historical  Geology.  Substantially  an  introduction  to  the 
histoiT  of  geology.  Especial  stress  is  laid  on  the  development  of 
the  North  American  continent. 

d.  Paleontology.  The  scheme  of  instruction  in  this  subject 
places  before  the  student  the  classification  adopted  for  those  organic 
forms  occurring  as  fossils,  together  with  the  succession  of  the  vari- 
ous groups  in  the  strata,  with  the  cause,  as  far  as  known,  for  their 
appearance  and  disappearance.  The  student  is  required  to  familiar- 
ize himself  with  selected  groups  of  paleozoic  fossils,  abundant  illns- 
tralions  of  which  are  placed  in  his  hands.  //,;  I,  i;  (})■  Professor 
Roue,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Foot 

Required:    Geology  5. 

2.  Economic  Geotocy. — A  study  of  the  uses  man  may  make  of 
geolc^c  materials,  of  (he  conditions  under  which  these  occur,  and 
of  the  qualities  which  render  them  valuable.  Readings  from  the 
various  state  and  government  reports,  transactions  of  societies,  and 
monographs,  and  demonstrations  with  materials  from  the  collections 
of  the  University,  A  series  of  laboratory  e.tercises  on  ores,  soils, 
and  structural  materials  runs  parallel  with  the  lecture  course.  A; 
^.  7;    ($}■    Professor  Rolfe  and  Mr.  Fox. 

Required:     Geology  i  or  3. 

3.  Gekeral  Geology,  Minor  Course. — This  course  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  courses  5,  i,  2,  and  8.  One  hour  each  day  is  devoted  to 
laboratory  work,  and  this  time  is  about  equally  divided  between  the 
study  of  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils. 

The  instruction  is  by  text  and  lectures,  usii^  Le  Conte's  Ele- 
ments of  Geolc^y  as  the  basis  for  the  class-room  work  and  a  spe- 
eialEy  prepared  guide  for  the  laboratory.  //.;  6,  7;  (5).  Professor 
Roue,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Poor, 

4.  Investigations  and  Thesis.— For  students  who  select  a 
geological,  paleontological,  mineralogical,  or  geogra.phical  subject  for 
a  thesis,    I.,  II.;  3,4;  (5).    Professor  Rolfe. 

Required:    Geology  i,  2,  6  or  7,  8  or  9. 

5.  Elements  of  Minei<mjx:y,  CRYSTAi.r-OGBApHY  Awn  Petroc- 
RAPHv  OF  Crystalline  Rocks. 

a.  Mineralogy  and  Crystal logr^hy.  In  the  lectures  such  sub- 
jects as  follow  arc  discussed:     Genesis  of  minerals;    conditions  £a- 
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voring  their  deposition ;  origin  of  the  massive  and  crystalline  forms ; 
relationships  of  minerals  and  their  classitica.tion ;  the  phyucal  prop- 
erties of  minerals,  with  the  conditions  which  may  cause  them  to 
vary;  the  elements  of  crystallography,  including  a  study  of  the 
typical  whole,  half,  and  quarter  forms  of  eadt  system,  and  their 
identification  when  in  combination.  In  the  laboratory  the  student 
is  made  acquainted  with  the  simplest  trustworthy  methods  for  prov- 
ing the  presence  or  absence  of  the  acids  and  bases.  He  is  then  re- 
quired to  determine  a  large  number  of  species  by  their  physical  and 
chemical  properties  only ;  to  trace  the  origin,  transformations,  and 
relationships  of  each ;  and  explain  any  variations  from  the  typical 
form,  composition,  or  physical  characters  which  may  occur. 

b.  Petrography.  The  classification  of  rocks,  the  methods  used 
in  their  determination,  the  conditions  governing  the  formation  of 
each  species,  the  decompositions  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  the 
products  of  these  decompositions.  /.;  /,  s;  (5).  Professor  Rouc, 
Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Poor. 

Required:     Chemistry  i. 

6.  Advanced  CRvsiALLocRAPBy. — During  tlie  first  part  of  the 
semester  a  detailed  study  of  the  forms  of  crystals,  their  combina- 
tions and  abnormalities  is  made.  Later  the  student  learns  to  meas- 
ure the  facial  angles  of  crystals  with  the  contact  or  reflecting 
goniometer,  and  by  mathematical  calculations  to  determine  its  spe- 
cies.   //.;    Tu.,  Th.;   3,  4;    (e).     Professor  Roue  and  Mr.  Fox. 

Required:    Geology  s  or  10. 

7.  Optical  Minekalogy. — The  student  is  first  made  acquainted 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  petrographic  microscope.  He  Chen  places 
thin  sections  of  minerals  and  rocks  under  the  microscope  and  learns 
to  determine  their  species  and  the  changes  which  are  taking  place 
in  them  by  their  effect  on  transmitted  light.  //.;  M.,  tV.,  P.;  3,  4; 
(3).    Professor  Rolfs  and  Mr.  Fox. 

Required:    Geology    5  or  10. 

8.  Physiogkaprv.— Three  objects  are  aimed  at  in  this  course, 
viz :  To  promote  the  change  in  the  method  of  teaching  geography 
so  generally  advocated  in  recent  years,  to  provide  a  rational  basis 
for  the  study  of  geographic  distribution  of  animals  and  plants,  to 
place  in  their  proper  light  the  geographic  factors  in  the  history  of 
man  and  his  present  well  being. 

The  first  part  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
general  principles  of  meteorology,  oceanography,  and  climatology. 
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This  is  followed  by  3  study  of  the  physical  geography  of  North 
America  and  Europe,  with  reference  to  the  objects  named  above. 

It  is  assumed  tha.t  the  student  has  a  good  understanding  of 
political  geography,  and  of  the  principles  of  land  development,  etc^ 
as  set  forth  in  such  works  as  Davis's,  Gilbert  and  Brigham's,or  Tarr't 
Physical  Geography.    I.;  3,  4;  (s).     Professor  Rolfe  and  Mr.  Fox. 

Required:  Geology  I,  3,  12  or  13,  or  an  approved  entrance 
credit  in  geology,  or  physical  geography. 

9.  Advanced  PALEONTOLocy. — The  work  outlined  under  gecdogy 
id  (p.  220)  can  do  little  more  than  introduce  the  general  subjecL 
To  those  who  desire  a  better  acquaintance  with  pa!eonto!<^y  a  course 
of  one  or  two  semesters  is  oflered. 

This  course  includes:  (a)  Discussion  of  the  biological  rela- 
tions of  fossil  forms  along  the  lines  indicated  in  Williaras'  Geolo- 
gical Bioli^y;  (b)  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  classification  as 
applied  to  fossils,  together  with  the  characteristics  which  distinguish 
the  larger  groups,  using  Nicholson,  Bernard,  and  Zittel  as  guides; 
(c)  a  study  of  the  distribution  and  variations  of  the  genera  and 
species  of  one  or  more  of  the  important  groups  as  illustrated  t^  the 
collections  of  the  University,  using  the  various  state  reports  and 
Miller's  Handbook  as  aids.  /.,  //.;  3,  4;  (s)  either  semester.  Pro- 
fessor RoLFE  and  Mr.  Fox. 

Required:    Geology  1  or  3.    A  major  in  botany  or  zoology. 

lo  MiNEtuLOGV  AND  CRVSTALLOGRAPHY.-^This  coursc  is  the 
same  as  5a,  and  is  offered  especially  to  students  in  chemistry.  /.; 
daily,  I,  2,  until  Christmas  vacation;  (4).  Professor  Rolfc,  Mr. 
Fox,  and  Mr.  Poos. 

12.  AcRicuLTUftAL  Geology. — A  strictly  technical  course  de- 
signed to  meet  the  wants  of  the  agriculturist.  //.;  3,  4;  ($}.  Pro- 
fessor Rolfe,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Poos.  Open  to  agricultural  students 
only. 

13.  Engineering  Geology,— This  is  a  strictly  technical  course 
dealbg  with  those  points  which  are  especially  useful  to  engineers. 
//.;  3,  4;  (s).  Professor  BoLFE,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr,  Pocnc.  Open 
to  engineers  only. 

14.  Meteorology, — This  course  is  the  same  as  the  first  half  of 
8,  and  is  taken  in  the  same  class.  It  is  offered  especially  to  students 
in  agriculture,    I.,  3,  4;  (2}.    Professor  Rolfe  and  Mr.  Pooc 
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I.  Elemekiaky  Course. — Thomas's  Practical  German  Gram- 
mar, Rhoades's  edition  of  Wiedemann's  Biblische  Geschichlen,  with 
colloquial  practice.  /.;  section  A,  i;  seelion  B.  i;  section  C,  z; 
section  D,  2;  section  E,  3;  section  F,  4;  section  G,  6;  section  H,  6; 
section  I,  7;  (4).  Assistant  Professor  Meyer,  Assistant  Professor 
Brooks,  Miss  Blaisdell. 

3.  Narrative  and  Descriptive  Probe.— T'Aoniof'j  Practical 
German  Grammar  continued,  and  exercises  in  prose  composition. 
//,;  section  A,  i;  section  B,  I;  section  C,  2;  section  D,  2;  section 

£.  3f'  section  F,  4;  section  G,  6;  section  H,  6;  section  I,  7;  (4} 
Assistant  Professor  Meyer,  Assistant  Professot  Brooks,  Miss 
Blaisdell. 

Required:     German  i. 

4.  Descriptive  and  Historical  Prose. — Selections  from  stan- 
dard prose  writers  of  the  present  century.  Sight  reading.  Prose 
composition.  /.;  section  A,  i;  section  B,  2;  section  C,  4;  section 
D,  6;  section  E,  8;  (4).  Professor  Rhoades,  Assistant  Professor 
Meyer,  Assistant  Professor  Brooks,  Miss  Blaisdell. 

Required:     German  I  and  3.  or  two  years  of  high  school  work. 

S-  German  Classics.— One  of  Schiller's  later  dramas  and  one 
of  Goethe's  or  Lessing's.  Prose  composition.  //.;  section  A,  2; 
section  B,  6;  section  C,  8;  (4).  Professor  Rhoades,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Meyer. 

Required:     German  4. 

6.  Historical  and  Scientific  Prose.— Practice  in  rapid  read- 
ing is  the  purpose  of  this  course ;  during  the  second  half  of  the 
semester  works  of  a  general  scientific  character  are  read.  //.;  sec- 
tion  A,  2;  section  B,  4;  (4).  Assistant  Professor  Brooks,  Miss 
Blaisdeli. 

Required:     German  4. 

7.  Heine's  Prose  and  Poetry.- Rapid  translation  and  sight 
reading  of  selections  from  Heine's  prose  works  and  Hatfield's  edi- 
tion of  German  Lyrics  and  Ballads.  /.;  M„  W.,  p.;  7;  (3).  As- 
sistant Professor  Meyer. 

Required:  German  5  or  6,  or  three  years  of  high  school 
German. 
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8.  LxssiNC  OB  ScHiLLEB.— This  course  nuy  accompany  course 
7,  or  be  taken  separately.  In  1903-1904  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise 
and  other  selecled  works  will  be  read  and  discussed,  as  course  8a ;  in 
1904-1905,  Schiller's  Wallenstein  and  other  selections  will  be  simi- 
larly treated,  as  8b.  Students  may  elect  both  options.  /.;  Tm.,  Tk.; 
7;  (2).    Professor  Rhoaues. 

Required:  German  5  or  6,  or  three  years  of  high  school 
German. 

9.  Goethe's  Faust. — Part  I,  and  portions  of  Part  II.  /.;  M., 
W.,  F.;  3;  (3).    Professor  Rhoades. 

Required:  German  7  or  8,  12.  Open  only  to  seniors  or  by 
special  permissioa, 

10.  Selections  fkou  Gobthe. —  Lectures  on  the  life  of  Goethe 
and  study  of  selections  from  his  lyrics,  classical  dramas  and  prose 
works.  Outside  reading  of  some  work  or  integral  portion  of  a 
work,  and  reports  upon  the  same.  The  course  is  intended  to  sup- 
plement 9,  but  may  be  taken  separately.  /.;  Ttt.,  Tk.;  j;  (2). 
Professor  Rhoades. 

Required:     7,  or  8,  la. 

11.  History  of  Modern  German  Litesatuse. — Lectures, 
recitations,  and  reports  on  assigned  collateral  reading.  //.;  T»., 
Tk,;  7;  (2).     Professor  Rhoades. 

Required:     German  7,  8,  or  23,  24. 

la.  Recent  and  Contemporary  Pbosb  Fiction.— Rapid  read- 
ing of  works  by  Frcytag,  Dahn,  Heyse,  Sudermann,  and  others. 
//.;  id.,  W.,  F.;  7;  (3).    Assistant  Professor  Meyer. 

Required;    German  7  or  23. 

16.  Advance  Prose  Com  PosmoN.— Translation  of  ordinary 
prose  into  German,  study  of  idiomatic  ctMi  struct  ions,  and  practice 
in  rendering  at  sight.  The  work  is  conducted,  as  far  as  practicable. 
in  German,  and  is  given  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
students  who  intend  to  teach  German.  //.;  ii.,  W.,  F.;  3;  (3). 
Miss  Blaisdell. 

Required:     German  12  or  24. 

'17.  Narrativk  and  Descriptive  Prose.— Rapid  reading  of 
easy  stories  chosen  to  illustrate  phases  of  German  life.  Constant  re- 
production of  easy  paraphrases  and  memorizing  of  colloquial  sen- 
tences.   /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  (3).     Assistant  Professor  Brooks. 

Required:     German  3  or  equivalent. 

'  Courm  17-13  are  open  only  la  iludeDU  la   buiacM  coune*. 
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*i8.  Dialog  aud  Conversation.— A  number  of  modem  farces 
and  plays  aje  read  with  special  attention  to  the  idiomatic  use  of  the 
language.  Conversation  based  on  some  of  the  manuals  and  upon 
the  reading  matter.  Reports  in  German  on  current  topics  in  the 
German  newspapers.  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  3;  (3).  Assistant  Professor 
Bbooks. 

*19.  Journalistic  Gekuan. — Reading  of  Frehn's  Journalistic 
German  and  of  current  numbers  of  well-known  periodicals  and 
newspapers-    /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  3;  (3).    Assistant  Professor  Meyer. 

•20.  AdvAMCED  Prosb  Composition. — Practice  in  rendering 
English  into  German  and  discussion  of  conditions  of  life  in  Germany 
based  upon  Fischer's  Betrachtungen  Eines  in  Deulschland  reisenden 
Deutschen.    //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  8;  (3).    Miss  Blaisdell. 

*2i.  Historical  and  Economic  Reading. — Selections  from 
atMidard  writers.  /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  7;  (z).  Professor  Rhoades.  [Not 
«iven  in  1903-04]. 

*22.  Correspondence  and  Business  FKOCEDtniE. — Study  of 
trade  journals,  price  lists,  time  tables,  etc.  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  4;  (i). 
Professor  Rhoades.     [Not  given  in  1903-1904]. 

23.  Tbb  Romantic  Schooi.— Rapid  translation  and  sight  read- 
ing; reports  on  assigned  reading.  The  course  is  offered  as  an  al- 
ternative of  course  7,  though  students  may  elect  both.  /.;  M.,  W., 
P-!  4;  (3)-    Professor  Rsoades. 

Required:  German  5  or  6,  or  three  years  of  high  school 
German. 

24.  Recent  and  Contempobaky  Drama. — Study  of  dramas  by 
Heyse,  Hauptmann,  Wilbrandt,  Fulda,  and  others.  This  course  is 
offered  as  an  alternative  of  course  13,  though  students  may  elect 
both.    II.;  M.,W..F.;  4;  (3).    Professor  Rhoades. 

as.  Teachers'  Coubse. — Lectures,  discussion  of  methods,  ex- 
amination of  text-bot^s.  Open  to  seniors  and  special  students  who 
have  not  less  than  20  hours'  credit  in  German.  It  should  be  ac- 
companied or  preceded  by  Education  I  or  its  equivalent  //.;  F.; 
7;  (i).    Professor  Rhoades. 

96.  German  Literature  before  the  Reformation, — Lectures, 
recitations,  and  reports  on  assigned  reading.  The  course  it  intended 
to  cover  the  period  not  included  in  course  11,  and  students  who  in- 
tend to  take  course  11,  are  advised  to  elect  course  26.  /.;  Tu.,  8; 
(i).    Assistant  Professor  Bkooki. 

*Cc>iuf«*  17-11  aia  <|iea  ooly  10  Mudenti  ia  biuinCM  vnuta^ 
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For  covTses  in  the  Drama  and  Science  of  Langnage  see  Com- 
/•arathie  Lileralure  and  Philology. 

OOraUS  rOB   eKAOOATH 

Introduction  to  Midihj  High  Gerhan.^-Opch  to  seniors 


who  have  had  German  12  or  24.    /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  S;  (3). 
Professor  Bbooks. 

103.  Old  High  Gkuiam, — Outline  of  Gnunnuir,  translatioa  of 
texts,  relation  of  Old  to  Middle  High  Gennan,  and  to  the  other 
dialects.    //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  8;  (a).    Assistant  Professor  Brooks. 

Required:    Gennan  loi. 

103.  Seuinary  in  Modbkn  Gesuan  Ltt^latuxz. — Open  to 
seniors  who  are  specializing  in  German.  Some  iiterary  movement  or 
group  of  authors  is  studied,  and  the  reports  presented  may  be  re- 
vised and  offered  as  theses.  /.  or  II.;  (x).  Professor  Rboades  and 
Assistant  Professor  Mbveb. 

GOVERNMENT,  (SOENCE  OF) 

I.  Political  iNSTirtmoNS. — The  fundamental  principles  of 
politics,  comparative  study  of  the  political  syslems  of  the  United 
States  and  the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  with  special  reference  to 
their  historical  development  and  practical  c^ration.  /.,  //.;  M.,  W., 
F.;4:(3).    Mr. 

3.  AnuiNiSTRATiON. — This  course  deals  primarily  with  the  >d- 
ministratiTe  fuoctions  of  government  The  administrative  sys- 
tems of  the  United  States,  England,  France  and  Gennany.  /.; 
T».,  Th.;  4;  (i).    Mr.  

3.  City  Governuent. — A  study  of  municipal  organizatitm  and 
methods  of  administration  in  the  United  States  and  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe.    II.;  M.,IV.,F.;  3;  (3).    Mr. 

4.  Compakative  CoNSTrruTioNs. — A  study  of  the  fundamental 
political  institutions  of  the  United  States,  England,  France,  Switier- 
land,  and  Germany,  as  seen  in  their  constitutional  systems.  /.;  7*11., 
Th.;  3:  (^)-    Mr 

Required:  Government  I. 

5.  Comparative  Administration. — The  appointment,  qualifica- 
tions, legal  relations  and  duties  of  public  officers,  with  forms  and 
methods  of  administrative  action,  and  the  legislative  and  judicial 
control  of  administration. 

Required:     Government  i. 
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6,  History  op  Diplomacy. — A  study  of  the  devetopraent  of 
international  relations,  as  manifested  in  treaties,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  United  States.    Mr.  

7.  Government  or  Ilunots. — An  historical  examination  of  the 
development  of  government  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  /,;  Tii.,  Th.; 
8;  (2).    Mr.  

Political  Ethics,  Historical  and  Applied.— The  ethics  of  so- 
cial organization ;  theories  of  the  nature  of  the  state,  including  views 
of  the  state  of  nature,  of  natural  law  and  natural  right;  rights  and 
duties  in  relation  to  social  institutions ;  international  rights  and  du- 
ties;   the  ethics  of  diplomacy.    /.;    Tu.,  Th.;    3;    (2).     Professor 

This  course  mast  be  taken  as  Philosophy  9, 

GREEK 

Professor  Moss,  Dr.  Neville. 

Courses  i  to  4,  inclusive,  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  who  cannot  present  Greek  for  entrance,  and  yet  wish  to 
study  the  language.  The  announcement  of  authors  is  tentative,  and 
may  be  changed  as  the  progress  of  the  classes  requires. 

I.  Gkahuar  and  Reader.—/.;  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.;  4;  (4). 
Dr.  Neville. 

3.  Grauuar  and  Reader.—//.;  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.;  4;  (4). 
Dr.  Neville. 

Required:     Greek  i. 

3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  with  selections  from  the  narrative 
parts  of  Thucydides.  /,,-  Tu.,  IV.,  Th.,  F.;  3;  (4).  Professor 
Moss. 

Required:     Greek  a. 

4.  Homer.— Odyssey.— Selections.  //.;  Tu..  W..  Th.,  F.:  3; 
(4).    Professor  Moss. 

Required:    Greek  3- 

S-  Herodotus. — Greek  prose  compoution.  /. ;  M.,  Tu.,  W,, 
Th.;  6;  (4).     Professor  Moss. 

Required:     Entrance  credits. 

6.    AHDoaDES  AND  Lysias. — Greek  prose  composition.    //.;  M., 
Tu.,  W.,  Tk.;  6;  (4).     Professor  Moss. 
■    Required.:  ■  Greek  s-         -  ,  ■-  '■ 
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7.  Xenophon.— MemoralHlia.  /.;  M.,  W..  Tk.,  F.;  i;  (4). 
Dr.  Neviixe. 

Required:    Greek  6. 

6.  Plato.— One  or  more  complete  dialogs,  and  seiections.  II.; 
id.,  W.,  TK  F.;  i;  (4).    Professor  Moss. 

Required:    Greek  7, 

9.    GfffiEK  OttATORY.— /.;  M.,  W.,  P.;  s;  (3).     Professor  Hoss. 

Required:    Greek  8. 

to.    Gkeek  Tragedy.—/.;  Tm.,  Th.;  2;  (2).    Professor  Moss. 

Required:     Greek  8. 

II,  Homer.— The  Iliad.  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  4;  (3)-  Professor 
Moss. 

Required:     Greek  8. 

13.    Thucydhies.- //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  4;  (g).     Professor  Moss. 

Required:     Greek  8. 

13.  New  Testament  Greek.—//.;  Tu.,  Th.;  4;  (2).  Professor 
Moss. 

Required:     Greek  4. 

14.  Greek  Literaiure— Lectures  and  prescribed  readings  from 
English  translations.    /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  4;  (z).    Professor  Moss. 

(Open  to  any  students  in  the  University,  above  freshman  year.) 
See  also  courses  in  Comparative  Literaiure  and  Philology. 

ooirxaE  JOB  SKAmFAm 
loi.    Greek  Oratory, — Professor  Moss.  _^ 

HISTORY 

I.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  Histosv. — Elemoitary, 
introducto[7  course,  L,  I!.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  section  A,  i;  section  B,  3; 
section  D,  7;  Tu.,  Th.,  F.;  section  C,  4;  (3).  Professor  Greene,  Dr. 
ScHOOLCRATT,  Mr.  Alvord. 

3,  Historical  Introduction  to  Contemporary  PoLmca. — The 
political  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  semester  is 
devoted  to  the  political  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  second 
to  that  of  Europe.  The  work  of  either  semester  may  be  taken 
separately.  /.,  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  2;  (2).    Professor  Gbekne. 

The  first  semester  is  not  open  to  students  who  are  taldiig,  or 
have  taken.  History  3. 

3.  American  History. —  The  origin  and  growth  of  the  natioa 
front  the  begnning  of  English  coloniutioB  in  AMcric*  to  Ite  clow 
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of  the  reconstruction  period.    The  woric  oi  either  semester  may  be 
taken  separately.    /.,  //.;  daily;  i;  (5).    Professor  Greeme. 

Required:  History  I,  a,  or  n  ;  or,  for  juniors  and  seniors  in  the 
Colleges  of  Engineering,  Science,  and  Agriculture,  any  course  in 
Economics  or  Government. 

4.  Bncush  Constitutional  Histosy. — In  this  study  of  the 
growth  of  English  constitution,  some  attention  is  also  given  to  the 
origins  of  legal  institutions.  The  course  is  therefore  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  students  who  expect  to  follow  the  profession  of  law.  /., 
//.;  Af.,  {V.,  F.;  3;  (3).    Dr.  Schoolchaft. 

RtqMred:     History  i  or  an  equivalent 

5.  The  History  of  Gbeecb.— /„  //.;  M.,  IV.,  F.;  i;  (3).  Mr. 
Alvord. 

Required:    One  year  of  college  work. 

&  The  HiSTOBV  of  Roue.— ^.,  //.;  M..  W..  F.;  i;  (3).  Mr. 
Alvchu).  (Not  given  in  1903-04.  Courses  5  and  6  will  be  given  in 
alternate  years). 

Required:    One  year  of  college  work. 

7.  The  Revolutionary  Era  in  Eusofe,  1763-1815-—//.;  M., 
W.,  F.;  4;  (3).    Dr.  Schoolcraft. 

Required:    History  i.    (Not  given  in  1903-04). 

8.  The  Colonial  Interests  and  Colonial  Policies  or  the 
Eubopean  Powers. — Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  nineteenth 
century.    //./  M.,  W.;  4;  (3).    Professor  Gresne. 

Required:    History  I.     (Not  given  in  1903-04). 

9.  The  Pquod  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. — I.;  Tti.,  Th.; 
7:  (3)-    Mr.  Alvord. 

Required:     History  i. 

10.  The  Development  of  the  British  Colonial  Eupire. — /.; 
M.,  W.,  F.;  2;  (3).    Dr.  Schoolckaft, 

Required:    History  i  or  ii,  or  Economics  7. 

11.  English  History.— A  general  course  in  tiie  history  of  Hag- 
land  from  the  migration  until  1815.  //.;  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.;  7;  (4). 
Dr.  Schoolcraft. 

This  course  is  not  open  to  students  who  have  entrance  credit 
for  advanced  work  in  English  history. 

12.  German  History,  1648- 1871  .—Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  rise  of  Prussia  and  the  estabUshment  of  the  New  Get- 
man  Empire.    //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  i;  (3).    Dr.  ScH0(XxntAFT. 
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toi,  AUESICAK  History. — Studies  in  the  development  of  tfae 
West.     (Not  given  iu  1903-04.)     Professor  Gkeene. 

102.  Engush  History. — Studies  in  the  period  of  the  Paritan 
Revolution.    /.,//.;    Tu.,  Th.;  i;   (3).    Dr.  Schoolckaft, 

103-  Seuinary  in  American  History.— Train! n(r  in  historical 
research.  /.,  //.;  arrange  time;  (for  undergraduate  students,  s; 
for  graduates,  2  or  more,  at  the  option  of  the  student  and  the  in- 
siructor).    Professor  Greene. 

104.  American  History,  i860- 1876. — Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction.   /.;   M.,  W.,  F.;  5;    (3).     Professor  Greene. 

Courses  loi  to  104,  though  primarily  for  gra.duates,  may  also 
be  taken  by  seniors  of  high  standing  who  have  had  suitable  intro- 
ductory courses. 

HORTICULTURE 

Professor  Blair,  Professor  Burrux,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Crandall,  Mr. 
Heal. 

1.  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,— This  course,  which  is  de- 
signed for  students  in  the  Collie  of  Agriculture,  deals  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  fruit  culture.  It  embraces  a  study  of 
location  with  reference  to  climate  and  markets,  planting,  soil  treat- 
ment, pruning,  protection  from  insects  and  diseases,  harvesting  and 
marketing.  It  is  advised  that  Botany  i  or  11  be  taken  before  or 
contemporaneously  with  this  course.  Recitations,  reference  read- 
ings, and  practical  exercises.  /,;  Recitations,  M.,  W.,  F.;  6;  Lab- 
oratory, Th.,  Th.;   6,  7;    (5).    Mr.  Lloyd. 

2.  Small  Fruit  Culture. — A  study  of  the  strawberry,  rasp- 
berry, blackberry,  dewberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  cranberry,  and 
juneberry;  each  studied  with  reference  to  history,  importance  and 
extent  of  cultivation,  soil,  location,  fertilizers,  propagation,  plant- 
ing, tillage,  pruning,  insect  enemies,  diseases,  varieties,  harvesting, 
marketing,  profits.  Recitations  and  reference  readings,  with  occa- 
sional practical  exercises.    //.;   T%.,  Th.;  i;   (s).    Mr.  Lloyd. 

3.  Vecetahle  Gardening. — An  introductory  course,  including  a 
study  of  the  general  principles  of  vegetable  gardening  and  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  culture  requirements  of  each  of  the  common 
vegetables.  Special  attention  is  g:iven  to  the  home  garden.  //.; 
M.,  W..  F.;  j;   (3).    Mr.  Lloyd. 
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4.  Plamt  Houses. — The  construction  and  management  of  plknt 
houses,  with  especial  reference  to  the  growing  of  vegetables  under 
glass.  Tcxt'book  and  laboratory  work.  /.;  Recitations,  Tu.,  Th.; 
j;  Laboratory,  M.,  W.,  F.;   i,  s;   (5).    Mr.  Beai. 

5.  Plant  PsoPAC^rroN. — Grafting,  budding,  layering,  making 
cuttings,  pollination,  seedage,  etc  Text-book  and  laboratory  work 
/.;  Mcondhaif;  Recitations;  section  A,  M.,  W.;  S;  section  B,Tu., 
Tk;  8;  Laboratory;  section  A,  Tu.,  Th.,  S.;  3,  4;  section  B,  M.. 
W.,  F.;  6,  7;   (i'Ah    Mr.  Beal. 

6.  NUKSESV  Methods.— A  study  of  some  details  of  nursery 
management  and  (heir  relation  to  horticulture  in  general.  Lectures 
and  reference  readings.  11.;  Srsi  half;  daily;  S;  (^^}.  Mr. 
Oanhall. 

Required:    Horticulture  i,  5;  Entomology  4. 

7.  Spraying.— The  theory  and  practice  of  spraying  plants,  em- 
bracing a  study  of  materials  and  methods  employed  in  the  com- 
bating of  insects  and  fungous  diseases.  Recitations,  reference  read- 
ings, and  laboratory  work.  //.;  second  half;  Recitations,  Tu.,  Th.; 
6;  Laboratory,  M.,  W.,  F.;   6.  7;   (i^A).    Mr.  Ixom 

Required:    Horticulture  i;    Entomology  4;   Chemistry  I. 

8.  Okchabding. — A  comprehensive  study  of  pomaceotia  fruita: 
apple,  pear,  quince;  drupaceous  or  .stone  fruits:  pltmi,  cherry, 
peach,  nectarine,  apricot.  Each  fruit  studied  with  reference  to  the 
points  enumerated  under  2,  above.  Lectures,  text-books,  and  labo- 
ratory work.  //.;  Recitations,  M.,  W.,  F.;  6;  Laboratory,  Tu., 
Th.;  6,7;  (s).    Professor  Bladl 

Required:    Horticulture  i;  Botany  I  or  11. 

9.  FoaesTKY. — This  course  embraces  a  study  of  forest  trees  and 
their  natural  uses,  their  distribution,  and  their  artificial  production. 
The  relation  of  forest  and  climate  are  studied,  and  the  general 
topics  of  forestry  legislatiMi  and  economy  are  discussed.  //.;  Tu., 
Th.;  4;  (i).    Professor  Burrill. 

Required:    Botany  I  or  11. 

10.  Landscape  Gardening. — Ornamental  and  landscape  garden- 
ing, with  special  reference  to  the  beautifying  of  home  surroundings. 
Lectures  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern  slides  and  charts,  recita- 
tions, reference  readings,  and  practical  exercises.  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.; 
4;   (3)-    Professor  Blair. 

Required:    Two  years  of  University  work,  or  special  prepara- 

11.  Economic    Botany. — Useful    plants    and    plant    products. 
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Lectures  and  assigned  readings.    /.;    Tu.,  Th.;   3;   (i).    Professor 

BUBBIU. 

Required:     Regular  admission;    Botan^r  i  or  11. 

12.  Evolution  of  Cultivated  Plants.— Comprising  a  stndy  of 
organic  evolution  and  the  modification  of  plants  hy  domesticatiaa. 
/.;  second  half;   daily;  3;   (xyi).    Mr.  Cranvau. 

Required:  Regui^T  admisaioo ;  two  years  of  University  woric, 
including  Thremmatology. 

13.  Viticulture. — A  comprehensive  study  of  the  grape  and  its 
products.     /.,-   second  half;   daily;   5;    (^^).    Mr.  CKandau. 

Required:  Horticulture  i,  5. 

14.  Nut  Culture. — The  cultivatiiMi  and  management  of  nol- 
bearing  trees  for  commercial  purposes.  //.;  Srst  half;  daily;  6; 
(s'A).    Mr.  Crakoall. 

Required:     Horticulture  1,  5. 

15-  Comuercial  FLORicuLTtnE. — A  study  of  the  growing  of  cut 
flowers  and  decorative  plants.  Recitations  and  practical  exercises 
in  the  greenhouse.    //.;  daily;  3;   (5).    Mr.  Bbal. 

Required:     Horticulture  4,  5;    Botany  2. 

16.  General  Horticulture. — For  students  not  registered  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  A  course  covering  the  general  princi- 
ples and  processes  of  fruit-growing,  gardening,  floriculture,  and 
ornamental  planting.  /.;  daily;  2;  (5).  Professor  Blair,  Mr. 
Lloyi),  and  Mr.  Beal. 

17.  Commercial  Horticulture, — A  course  giving  practical 
training  for  those  students  intending  to  follow  horticulture  as  a 
business.  Work  in  houses,  orchards,  and  gardens — suited  to  atnlity 
and  requirements  of  each  student.  Special  permission  required  for 
admission  into  this  course.  /.,  //.;  arrange  hours;  (s-x).  Hr. 
Llovd,  Mr.  Crandall,  Mr.  Beal. 

iS.  Experimental  Horticulture. — A  course  for  those  intend- 
ing to  engage  in  professional  horticulture  or  experiment  station 
work.  For  advanced  students.  /.;  daily;  z;  (5):  Professor 
Blair,  Mr.  Crandall,  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Required:     Regular  admission;    twenty  hours'  work  in  hoiti- 

19.  Amateur  Floriculture.— A  study  of  window  gardening 
and  the  growing  of  flowers  on  the  home  groimds,  including  Ste 
culture  of  roses  and  flowering  shrubs.  Recitations  and  practical 
exercises.    /„  //.,-   Th.,  Sat.;  s;   (2).    Mr.  Bbal. 

Required:     Botany  I  or  il. 
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20.  Market  Gasdening. — The  application  of  the  principles  of 
vegetable  gardening  to  operations  on  a  commercial  scale.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  vegetables  for  market.  Lec- 
tures, reference  readings  and  practical  exercises.  //.;  second  half 
and  Munmer  vacation;    arrange  time;    f^J^-jJ.    Mr,  LiOYD, 

Required:    Horticulture  3. 

21.  SpEaAL  Vegetable  Crops. — In  this  course  the  work  of 
each  student  is  largely  individual,  being  an  exhaustive  studj  of 
some  vegetable  or  groups  of  vegetables  from  a  horticultural  stand- 
point Reference  readings  and  field  experiments.  //,;  ueond  half 
and  summer  vacation;  arrange  time;   (z'As)-    Mr.  LLoyv. 

Required:    Horticulture  3. 

22.  Special  Investigation  and  Thesis  Work. — Required  of 
candidates  for  graduation.  /.,  //.;  arrange  time;  (S-zo).  Profes- 
sor Blais,  Professor  Bukkill,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Csandall. 

OOVBBES  TOB  eRASVATKB 

loi.  PouoLOGY. — Special  studies  of  orchard  fruits.  <Arrange 
lime.    Professor  Blaik. 

102.  Pomology.— Special  studies  of  grafts,  nuts,  and  other 
frails.    Arrange  time.    Mr.  Cbandall. 

103.  Olekiculture.— Studies  of  special  groups  of  vegetables. 
Mr.  Lloyd. 

HOUSEHOLD  SQENCE 

Professor  Betieb  and  Miss  Beatty, 

1.  Principles  of  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of  Food. — 
The  nature  and  uses  of  food,  its  chemical  composition,  and  the 
changes  effected  by  heat,  cold  or  fermentation.  Practical  illustni- 
dons  of  the  principles  of  selection  are  given  by  marketing  expedi- 
tions. Some  of  the  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  food  are  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  the  combinations  of  different  kinds.  Knight's 
Food  and  Its  Functions.    II.;  M.,  W.,  F.;   i,  2;   (3).  Miss  Beatty, 

Required:  Entrance  credit  in  Physics;  entrance  credit  in  Chem- 
istry, or  Chemistry  i. 

2.  Home  Architecture  and  Sanitation. — The  situation,  sur- 
roundings, and  construction  of  the  house;  the  hygiene  of  the  home; 
heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  water  supply,  and  drainage.  Lectures 
on  bouse  planning^  with  exercises  in  making  skeleton  plans,  and  on 
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sanitary  plninbing  and  fixtures  and  iatenial  drsin^c*    /.;  7*11.,  Th.; 
2;   (2).    Professor  Beviee. 

3.  EuuEHTABY  HouE  Deowation.— A  continuation  of  course 
3.  Lecturest  on  the  evolution  of  the  house  and  the  homes  of  prhiii- 
tive  peoples,  the  theory  of  color  and  its  applications  in  home  deco- 
ration. The  evolution  of  the  home,  some  of  the  principles  of  home 
management  and  furnishings  from  a  sanitary  and  artistic  standpoint- 
//.;   Tu..  Th.;  2;   (2).    Professor  Betieb. 

4.  Cheuistsy  or  Food  and  NuTKiTioN.^Food  and  nutrition 
from  the  standpoint  of  sanitary  and  physiological  chemistry.  Inves- 
tigations in  the  study  of  yeasts;  household  applications  of  bacteriol- 
ogy; dietaries  adapted  to  different  ages,  occupations,  and  conditions. 
Richard  and  Woodman's  Air,  Water,  and  Food;  HaUiburlon't  Et- 
senlialj  of  Chemical  Physiology;  Govemmerit  Bulletins.  I.;  it., 
W.;  J,  4;    Tu.,  Th.,  F.;   3;    (s).    Professor  Befier. 

Required:  Hot.  5;  Chem.  i,  3b,  4,  5c,  20;  5  hours  m  Botany 
or  Zoology. 

5.  Dietetics  and  Household  Management. — The  tofucs  con- 
sidered are :  (a)  The  principles  of  diet ;  the  relation  of  food  to 
health ;  the  influence  of  age,  sex,  and  occupation ;  the  dietic  treat- 
ment of  certain  diseases ;  principles  of  home  nursing,  (b)  The  or- 
ganization and  care  of  the  household ;  the  processes  involved  in  the 
cleaning  of  metals,  woods,  and  fabrics;  the  use  of  disinfectants. 
//.;   M.,  W.,  F.;  5;   (3).    Miss  Beatty. 

Required:    Household  Science  i,  6. 

6.  Economic  Uses  of  Food. — This  course  is  a.  continuation  of 
course  i.  Ejnphasis  is  put  upon  the  economic  side  of  the  food  ques- 
tion. The  uses  and  applications  of  preservatives  are  considered 
/.;  Af.,  W.,  F.;   i,  2;    (3).    Miss  Beatty. 

Required:     Household  Science  I. 

7.  Textii.es. — The  development  of  primitive  industries,  pro- 
duction of  libers  used  in  textile  manufactures;  properties  of  fibers, 
preparation,   adulteration,    manufacture.    /.;     Tu.;    5;     (i).    Miss 

8.  Personal  and  Pubuc  Hygiene.— This  course  is  intended  to 
be  a  popular  presentation  of  the  results  of  late  investigations  in  re- 
gard to  food  and  sanitation.    //.;    Tu.;  f;   (i).    Professor  Bevtee. 

g.  Seminary.— Reports  and  discussions  upon  assigned  topics. 
For  advanced  students.  /.,  //.;  W.;  arrange  time;  (i).  Professor 
Beviee. 

•  By  ProfeBor*  Whit*  and  MeL«tii. 
t  Bjr    ProfcMon    Skkcr    and    Wdl*. 

u.a.i.z.d:,.G00gIc 


Professor  Fairfield,  Miss  Jones. 

1.  Gkauuak  and  Reading. — Grandgent's  Italian  Grammar, 
reading  of  modem  authors;  Dante's  DJvina  Commedia,  otitUnes  of 
Italian  literature.  /.,  //.;  M.,  IV.,  F.;  arrangt  lime;  (3).  Miss 
Jones. 

LATIN 
Professor  Babtom,  Dr.  Nevuxe. 
r.  CicEBo  AND  Puny. — De  Amicitia  and  De  Senectutc;  com- 
position based  on  the  text;  selections  from  Pliny's  letters;  Roman 
life  in  Pliny's  time.  Students  offering  nine  credits  in  Latin  for  ad- 
mission will  take  this  course.  /.,  //.;  M.,  Tu.,  IV.,  Th.;  i;  (4). 
Dr.  Neville. 

2.  Livy.— Selections  from  the  XXI.  and  XXII.  books.  Latin 
composition  based  on  the  text.  Noun  and  verb  syntax,  and  facility 
in  English  expression  are  emphasized.  /.;  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  F.;  2; 
(4).    Professor  Bakton. 

Students  offerit^  twelve  credits  in  Latin  for  admission  will  take 
this  course. 

3.  Teeknce.— Phormio,  Roman  comedy.  Roman  Life  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  Outlines  of  Roman  Literature.  //.;  M.,  T».,  W.,  F.; 
2;   (4).    Professor  Barton. 

4.  Horace  and  Catullus. — The  odes  of  Horace  and  the 
lyrics  of  Catullus.    /.;    Tu.,  W..  Th.,  F.;  7;    (4).    Professor  Bab- 

Requirtd:     Latin  a,  3. 

5.  Horace  and  Tacitds.— The  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace. 
Especial  reference  to  the  private  life  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  The  Agricola  of  Tacitus  as  an  example  of  finished  biog- 
raphy.   /.;    Tu.,W.,Tk.,F.;7;   (4).    Professor  Barton. 

Required:     Latin  2,  3.     (Not  given  in  1903-04.) 

6.  pLAUTUS.— Five  plays.  The  development  of  the  Roman 
drama.    //.;   Tv.,  W.,  Th.,  F.;  7;   (4).    Professor  Barton. 

Required:    Latin  2,  3. 

7.  The  Rouan  Historians. — Readings  from  Qesar,  Sallust, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius.  The  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
differences  in  style,  and  methods  of  treating  historical  themes.  /.; 
M.,  W.,  F.;   3;   (3).    Dr.  Neville. 

RequWed:     Latin  2,  3.     (Not  given  in  1903-04.  J 
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8.  RouAH  Satike  and  Epigram. — Setecttons  from  JnTCDal  and 
Martial.  Society  in  the  first  century.  /.;  M.,  W..  F.;  3;  (3).  Dr. 
Mevillb. 

Rtipiired:    Latin  3,  3.     (Not  given  in  1903-04.) 
g.    Teachebs'  CotnsE. — The  purposes  and  methods  of  prqara- 
tory  Latin  instruction.    //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;   3;    (3).    Professor  Bar- 
tor. 

10.  Latin  Pkose  CouPosmoN. — Intended  especially  for  stu- 
dents having  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  view.  /.;  M.,  iV,,  F.;  3; 
(3).    Professor  Barton. 

11.  The  Elegiac  Poets.— Tibull us,  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  /.,- 
M.,  W.,  F.;  3;    (3).    Dr.  Neville. 

Required:    Latin  2,  3. 

12.  Latin  LiTESATUitE  in  English. — A  study  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Latin  literature  in  their  English  translations.  Open  to 
all  students  except  freshmen.  //,;  M.;  8;  (i).  Professor  Bab- 
ton. 

13.  Private  Life  or  the  Ron  ans.— Illustrated  lectures  and  as- 
signed readings.    //.;  Th.;  8;   (1).    Professor  Baston. 

See  also  courses  in  Comparative  Literature  and  Philology. 


*A.  Elements  or  Jukispkudence.— The  origin,  development, 
and  classification  of  law,  followed  by  an  introductioo  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Common  Law.  Text-books,  Blaekstone't 
Commentaries,  Robinson's  American  Jurisprudence.  I.;  M.,  W.,  P.: 
6;   (3).    Mr.  Dennis. 

B.  Elements  op  Coumebcial  Law. — The  work  of  the  first 
semester  covers  the  main  principles  underlying  the  law  of  contracts. 
In  the  second  semester  these  principles  are  studied  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  Uw  of  negotiable  securities,  railroads,  and  other  com- 
mon carriers,  pledges  and  chattel  mortgages,  insurance  and  bank- 
ruptty.    I.,  II.;    Tu.,  Th.;   3;    (t).    Professor  Pickbtt. 

*  CMUtea  nurkcd  witb  aaterUE  (*)  arc  electJre  for  Hodoiti  of  liw. 
Courmo  A,  tt,  tj^  n,  mi  17.  arc  open  to  atudenti  of  Hie  CoUe«  of  IJHn- 
tiire  ud  Art!  without  fee.  and  count  for  credit  toward*  the  Aiti  dcgiee. 
Law  A  ia  open  to  firat.  Kcond,  and  tbird  year  Uw  atadenU:  the  oiha  etcctive 
coiiries  are  open  to  high  irade  atudenti  of  the  College  of  Law,  of  the  tenad 
tnd  Uiird  jewi  coly,  and  do  not  connt  far  tte  degree  of  IX.B. 


LAV  »Jff 

C  EutUEKTS  01'  CatsokKnas  Law.— A  study  of  tbe  legal  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  organiution  and  operation  of  the  modem 
corporation,  the  constitutional  and  statutory  limitations,  both  state 
and  federal,  and  questions  arising  under  inter-state  comity.  U.; 
Tu.,  Tk;  8:   (a).    Mr.  Dbmmis. 

D,  Civil  Law  or  tax,  Spa  wish -American  Colonies.^/.;  ar- 
range time;   (j).    Professor  Scott. 

Reguired:    Law  A,  37,  Spanish  I. 

I.  CoHTRACTS. — Text-botric,  Willuton's  Cotes  on  Contracts.  I., 
II.;  M.,  W..  F.;  3;   (3).    Professor  Pickbtt. 

a.  ToKTS.— Text-bo(^  Ames  and  Smith's  Casts  on  Torts.  I., 
11. ;  M..  W.;  3;   (>).    VxoitMm  Scott. 

3-  RsAL  PaoPERTY.— Text-book,  Geo/*  Cases  on  Property.  I., 
11.;    Tu.,  Tk;   i;    (i).    Assistant  Professor  Nokthkup. 

4.  Pleadings. — Text-boole,  A^ie^  Cases  on  Pleading.  I.,  II.; 
Tm.,  Tk;  4;    (s).    Professor  Soorr. 

S-  Criminal  I-aw.— Text-book,  StaWs  Cases  on  Criminal  X^aa. 
//.;  M..  W.,  F.;    i;   (3}.     Professor  Hik-hes. 

6.  Pebsonal  Pkopertv. — Text-book,  Gra^s  Cases  on  Property. 
I.;  F.;  4;    (t).    Assistant  Professor  Northrup. 

1%.  Analysis  op  Cases.— Text-book,  Wan^ugi^s  Study  of 
Casts.    I.;   W.;  4;  (i).    Professor  Dr>w. 

7.  DouBSTic  Relations.— ^Text-book,  Smith's  Caus  on  Law  of 
Persons.    I.;    Tu.,  Tk;    i;    (i).     Mr.  Dennis. 

&  Evidence.— Text-book,  Thayer's  Cases  on  Evidence,  I.; 
M..  W.;   2;    (i).    11.;   M.,  W.;   3:    (^J-    Professor  HuoHia. 

9.  Saim.— Text-book,  JVillistOM's  Cases  on  Sates.  II.;  M., 
W-,  F.;  3;  (3).    Professor  Scott. 

loa.  Real  Pboperty.— Text-book,  Gra^s  Cases  o*  Property. 
I.;  M.,  P.;  g;    (i).    Assistant  Professor  Northrup. 

II.  Agency. — Text-book,  Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agtney.  II.; 
Tu..  Tk.  F.;   i;   (3).    Professor  Drew. 

13.  Eourrv.— Text-book,  Ames'  Cases  on  Equity.  1..  II.;  Tu., 
Tk;  3;  (s).    Professor  Picxeti. 

13.  Damages.- Text-bocdc,  BeaWi  Cases  on  Damages.  I.;  Tu., 
Tk;  3;    U).    Professor  Drew. 

14  Bailments  and  Caxriirs.— Text-book,  MeClain's  Cases  on 
Carriers.    I.;   JV-,  P.;   i;    (g).    Mr.  Dehmis. 

18.  WiLU  AND  Administration.— Text-book,  Gray's  Cases  on 
Property,  VoL  IV.     11.;    it..  W.;    i;    (1).     Asiisbmt  Professor 

NonHEDP. 
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lob.  Real  Profixiy.— Text-book,  Gray's  Cafes  on  Propfty. 
II.;   W.,  F.;  s;    (i).    Assistant  Professor  Norihkup. 

15.  Bills  and  Notes. — Text-book,  Amt^  Casti  on  Biils  and 
Notes.    I.,  II.;   Tu.,  Th.;  4;    (i).    Professor  Pickett. 

16.  TsusTS.— Text-book,  Ame^  Cases  on  TrusU.  /.;  M.,  W.. 
P.;   3;    (3).    Professor  Drew. 

17.  PuvATE  CoanwATiONS. — ^Text-book,  SmUWs  Cases  on  Pri- 
vate Corporations.    I.;  M.,  W.,  F.;   2;   (3}.    Professor  Hughes. 

ig.  PAKiNKKSHir. — Text-bo<^  Ame^  Cases  on  Partnershif. 
I.;   Tu.,  Th.;  3;  (i).    Professor  HufiBES. 

30.    Equttv  Pleasing.— (Consolidated  with  Pleadings,  Law  4.} 

3\.  Subetyship  and  MoRTGAtss. — Text-books,  Anu^  Cases  on 
Suretyship;  Kitckwh^s  Cases  on  Morleages.  II.;  M.,  Tu.,  W., 
Th.;  3;    (4).    Professor  Drew. 

33.  Constitutional  Law. — Text-bo<dc,  McClain's  Cases  o» 
Constitutional  Law.    I.;  II.;  t;   (i).    Mr.  Dennis. 

24.  MuNiapAL  CoRFCHtATioMS. — Text-book,  Smith's  Cases  on 
Munieipa!  Corporations.    II.;  F.;  3;   (i).    Professor  Hughes. 

a6.  Moot  Court.—/.,  //.;  Sat.;  g-ii  a.  m.  Mr.  Justice 
Hareik. 

*33.  Interhational  Law.— Text-book,  Seotfs  Cases  on  Inter- 
national Laiv.    II.;  M.,  W.,F.;  4;  (3).    Mr.  Demmis. 

*35.  Practical  CONVEYANciNG.^Text-bo>^  Illinois  Statutes. 
Assistant  Professor  NtutTHKUP.     (Not  given  in  1903-1904-) 

*a7.  RoUah  LAW.^Text-book,  Sokm's  Institutes  of  Roman 
Lata.    II.;  M..  W..  F.;  6;    (3).    Mr.  Dennis. 

•28.  Insurance. — Text-book,  fVambaugk's  Casts  on  Insur- 
ance.   I.;   W.,  P.;  4;  U).    Professor  Pickett. 

'39.  AouiRALTy. — Text-bocd£,  Ame^  Cases  on  Admiralty.  Pro- 
fessor Scott.     (Not  given  in  1903-1904.) 

■30.  Bankruptcy. — Text-book,  Williston's  Cases  on  Bank- 
ruptcy.   Professor  Pickett.     (Not  given  in  1903-1904.) 

*3i.  CoNFLict  OP  Laws.— Text-book,  Settle's  Cases  an  Con- 
Sicl  of  Laws.    II.;  M.,  W.;  4;   (i).    Professor  Scott. 

*32.  Quasi- Contracts. — Text-book,  Keenet's  Quasi-ContracU. 
Assistant  Professor  Nokthrup.     (Not  given  in  1903-1904.) 

*  CouTK*  marked  with  utiriik  (*)  ■»  elective  for  (tadenla  of  law. 
CoOTK*  A,  31,  li,  14,  and  17,  are  open  to  nudeots  of  the  Colleic  of  liun- 
ture  and  Aru  wiihout  fee,  and  count  for  credit  towiu-di  the  Arts  dearce 
Law  A  ii  open  to  firtt.  aecood,  and  third  year  law  itudeatij  the  ether  elstin 
couna  are  open  to  high  grade  itudenu  of  the  College  of  Law,  of  the  Keaiid 
■nd  third  yean  ooly,  and  do  not  count  for  the  degree  of  I.T.B. 


LIBRARY  SCIENCE 


UBRARY  SCIENCE 


Professor  Shabp,  Assistant  Profeaior  Mctob,  Misi  Mawk,  Hits 

SiHFaoH,  Mias  Cole,  and  Miss  Moon. 

I.  Elementakv  Luraby  Economy.— Instruction  follows  the 
regular  librai?  routine.  The  work  of  the  order  department  is 
taught  by  lectures  and  practice.  American,  English,  French,  and 
German  trade  bibliography  is  introduced.  Instruction  in  the  acces- 
sion department  is  according  to  Dewey's  Library  School  Rules. 
Lectures  are  given  upon  duplicates,  exchanges,  gifts,  importii^, 
copyright,  and  allied  topics.  The  Dewey  decimal  classification  is 
taught  by  classifjHng  books.  In  the  shelf  department  Dewey's  Li- 
brary  School  Rules  is  used  and  supplemented  with  lectures.  Sample 
shelf-lists  are  made  with  both  sheets  and  cards.  Cataloging  is  taught 
according  to  Dewey's  Library  School  Rules  and  Cutter's  Rules  for  a 
Dictionaiy  Catalog.  After  each  lecture  studoits  are  required  to 
catalog  independently  a  number  of  books,  and  to  modify  the  rules 
to  suit  different  types  of  libraries.  Lectures,  card  catalogs  and 
mechanical  accessories.  Library  handwriting,  /.,  //.;  daily;  i; 
(S).    Miss  SiupsoK. 

3.  Elbhehtasy  Reference. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  train 
students  in  method  of  research  and  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
principal  reference  books.  Lessons  are  assigned  on  reference  books 
considered  in  groups,  such  as  indexes,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias, 
atlases,  hand-books  of  history,  hand-books  of  general  informatiwi, 
quotations,  statistics,  etc.  Reference  lists  are  prepared  for  special 
classes  and  for  literary  societies,  and  the  students  have  practical 
work  in  the  reference  department  of  the  library.  /.,  //.;  teelion  A, 
Tit.,  Th.;  tection  B,  W.,  F.;   i;    (i).    Assistant  Professor  Mudgb. 

3.  ScLEcnoN  OP  Books.— Lectures  are  given  upon  methods  and 
principles  of  selection  for  different  libraries  and  subjects,  and  typical 
books  chosen  to  illustrate  each  subject  are  discussed  in  class.  The 
Publishers'  Weekly  and  various  critical  periodicals  are  used  to  give 
students  familiarity  with  new  books.  Representative  new  books  are 
examined  and  reviewed  by  each  student  and  discussed  in  class  with 
special  reference  to  author  and  subject  of  each  bo<^  its  spedal 
features,  probable  value  in  different  types  of  libraries,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  supplements  or  supersedes  earlier  books  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. The  work  is  continued  as  a  part  of  Library  6.  /.,  //.;  M.; 
i;   (2).    Assistant  Professor  Muna. 
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4.  Elbuentaky  Labokatory  Coxjkse. — The  purpose  of  this 
work  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  minor  work  of  a  librarr 
and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  books  in  the  University  library.  Each 
Student  is  given  practi<:2l  work  in  the  mechanical  preparation  of 
books  for  the  shelves,  and  in  the  copying  of  minor  library  records 
assigned  as  practice  in  library  handwriting. 

The  care  of  the  books  in  the  stacks,  including  the  reading  of 
shelves,  is  assigned  to  the  students,  who  are  thus  brought  in  contact 
with  the  books.  /.;  lection  lA,  M.,  W.;  section  B,  Tu.,  Th.;  Lec- 
ture, F.;  Laboratory,  3  periods  per  week;  4;  (t).  II.;  daily; 
Lecture,  F.;  4;  Laboratory,  is  periods  per  week,  4,  5,  T  or  4,  7,  8/ 
(5).    Hiss  Mann. 

Required:    Library  i,  3. 

5.  Advanced  Libraky  £c»nouv. — Advanced  and  comparative 
cataloging  and  classification.  Problems  in  organizing  and  rcMgan- 
izing  libraries.  The  class  discusses  questions  affecting  the  founding 
and  government  of  libraries,  library  legislation,  library  architecture, 
library  administration,  and  current  problems  in  public  and  college 
library  work.  This  course  includes  one  hour  of  Library  14.  /.,  //,; 
M.,Tu.,lV.,Tk.;  2;   F.;  3;    (5).    Professor  Sharp. 

Required:     Library  4. 

6.  BiBUOCRAPHY.— Lectures  on  the  principles  underlying  selec- 
tion of  books  by  professors  from  different  departments.  These  lec- 
tures are  supplemented  with  class  work  and  problems  frcnn  the  libra- 
rian's point  of  view.  Students  in  this  course  take  the  bibliograt^y 
of  history  and  the  social  sciences  (Econ.  40).  /.,  //.;  Tu.,  Th.; 
3;    (4}.    Professor  Sharp  and  others. 

7.  HiSTOKY  OP  LiBKABiES. — The  history  of  the  leading  ancient, 
mediaeval,  and  modem  libraries.  The  library  movement  in  the 
United  States.  Libraries  are  studied  by  types  and  by  countries, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  relation  between  the  social,  intel- 
lectual, and  political  movements  in  each  country  and  the  growth  of 
libraries.  This  course  is  supplemented  with  Library  14  in  «  Study 
of  library  reports  and  other  publications.  /.;  W.;  3;  (3).  Miss 
Simpson.  _ 

8.  AiwANCBD  RsF^NCE. — Advanced  reference  books,  including 
important  transactions  of  societies,  periodicals,  special  indexes,  and 
other  publications  of  special  value  in  reference  work  in  a  university 
libraiy.  Reports  on  current  events.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  prob- 
lems in  difficult  research  work.    This  course  is  intended  primarfly 
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for  students  who  are  preparing  for  college  library  positions,  but 
may  be  elected  by  any  one  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  Ele- 
mentary Reference.    /,;    IV.;   3;    (z).    Assistant  Professor  Mudoe. 

Required:    Library  2. 

%  BooK-UAKiNG.—A  brief  history  of  writing,  of  the  early 
forms  of  books,  of  the  invention  and  spread  of  printing,  of  book 
illustration,  and  of  the  art  and  practice  of  binding.  //.;  W.;  3;  (3). 
Professor  Sbakp. 

10.  Advanced  Af»£Ntice  Work,— This  consists  of  independ- 
ent technical  work  in  the  University  library  and  of  public  library 
work  in  Chanipaign,  aver^ng  two  hours  a  day  through  the  year. 
Students  revise  class  cataloging  for  review,  classify  and  catalog 
new  books,  and  have  regular  assignments  at  the  reference  desk. 
Each  student  is  held  accountable  for  the  performance  or  supervision 
of  some  branch  of  work  in  the  University  library  for  one  or  two 
semesters.  As  a  tqst  of  executive  ability,  each  one  is  given  several 
fourth  year  students  as  assistants,  /.,  //./  daily;  Leclmre,  P.;  7; 
Laboratory,  p  periods  per  week;  arrange  lime;  (3).    Miss  Maun. 

Required:    Library  4. 

11.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  for 
graduation.  This  must  be  on  some  library  topic,  and  must  repre- 
sent original  research.  An  original  bibliography,  instead  of  a  thesis, 
may  be  presented  upon  the  approval  of  the  director.  /.;  arrOHge 
time;  (t).    II.;  arrange  time;  (3).    Professor  Shabp. 

12.  Gemebal  Refebencb. — This  course  is  offered  to  all  students. 
It  comprises  lectures  on  the  catalog,  classification,  the  reference- 
room,  the  reading-room,  and  groups  of  books,  such  as  indexes,  dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias,  atlasses,  hand-books  of  general  informa- 
tion, hand-books  of  history,  statistics,  quotations,  etc  /.;  M.;  6:30 
p.  m.;  (i).    Assistant  Professor  Mudce. 

13.  PuBUC  Documents.— This  course  covers  the  study  of  fed- 
eral, state,  and  municipal  documents,  together  with  the  study  of  the 
formation  of  government  as  expressed  in  its  publications.  Docu- 
ments are  studied  both  for  their  value  as  reference  books  and  for 
correct  methods  of  cataloging.  Methods  of  printing  and  distribu- 
tion, and  important  indexes,  both  general  and  special,  are  consid- 
ered. Practical  reference  questions  arc  given,  and  a  sample  catalog 
is  nude  illustrating  the  various  principles.  The  rules  followed  in 
this  work  are  compiled  by  each  student  /-,  //.;  JV.;  7-8;  (2).  Mias 
Mann. 

Requited:    Library  i,  3. 

u.a.i.z.d:,.G00glc 
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14.  LiBSABV  Sehinaby. — Fourth  and  fifth  year  students  meet 
together  once  a  week  to  cxunme  libraiT  publications  and  to  con- 
sider them  in  their  relation  to  library  historr,  biography,  and  ad- 
ministration. Once  a  week  the  fourth  year  students  aione  meet  to 
discuss  such  topics  as  library  associatimis,  library  schools,  library 
commissions, traveling  libraries,  home  libraries,  and  principles  under- 
lying the  relation  of  the  library  to  the  public  /.,  II.;  M.,  P.;  3; 
(i).    Professor  Shabp. 

MATERIALS  OF  COMMERCE* 

1.  Agbicultubal. — A  study  of  the  animals  ^^ins,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  forage  crops  entering  the  channels  of  trade,  together 
with  a  sketch  of  their  manufactured  products  and  by-products.  /.; 
Tu.,  Th.;  arrange  time;  (i).     (Given  by  several  instructors.) 

2.  Chemical. — Cassification  and  review  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustries, including  related  lines  which  depend  for  their  success  tipon 
chemical  processes,  followed  by  a  study  in  detail  of  tyincal  indus- 
tries.   /.,  //.;  arrange  time;  (x).    Professor  Pasb. 

Required:    Chemistry  i, 

3.  Zoological. — A  study  of  the  origin  and  uses  of  economic 
products  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom,  aside  from  those  ordi- 
narily classed  as  agricultural,  as  the  products  of  the  fisheries  (marine 
and  fresh  water),  of  fur-bearing  animals,  bees,  the  silk  worm,  etc 
Injuries  by  insects  to  stored  merchandise  and  other  manufactured 
property.    /.;  W.,  P.;  i,  t;  (i).    Assistant  Professor  Smith. 

See  also  Botany  8  and  Geology  2. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Shattuck,  Associate  Professor  Townsemd,  Assistant 
Professor  Sbobt,  Mr.  Bbbnke,  Mr.  Milke,  Mr.  Oua,  Mr.  FoNzn, 
Mr.  Provins,  and  Miss  White. 

I.  Advanced  Algebba. — This  course  is  offered  for  those  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  cover  in  five  hours  of  mathetnatical  work  the 
subject  of  college  algebra  and  that  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonom- 
etry (Math.  3).  The  course  presupposes  a  thorough  working 
knowledge  of  elementary  algebra  througti  simultaneous  quadratics. 
The  same  subjects  are  considered  as  in  course  2,  but  more  briefiy. 
/.;  Uut  seven  iveeki;  daily;  3;  (s).    Mr.  Bkenke. 


'  Open  oDly  to  nudmti  li 
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*3.  Advancid  ALGEBBA.^This  coursc  is  for  those  students  who 
wish  to  cover  in  five  hours  of  mathematical  work  the  subject  of 
college  algebra  and  that  of  plane  trigonometry  (Math.  4). 

The  following  topics  are  considered:  Progressions,  undeter- 
mined coefficients,  binomial  theorem,  logarithms,  permutations  and 
combinations,  probability,  convergence  of  series  (or  determinants), 
and  the  theory  of  equations,  with  special  reference  to  the  solution  of 
numerical  equations  of  the  third  and  fourth  degree.  Sections  A 
to  L  are  for  engineers,  sections  M  to  R  are  for  students  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Science,  and  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts.  I.;  last 
eleven  weeks;  daily;  section  A,  6;  section  B,  4;  tection  C,  2;  section 
D,  3;  section  E,  6;  section  F,  i;  section  G,  3;  section  H,  7;  section 
t,  i;  section  /,  4;  section  K,  x;  section  L,  7;  section  it,  i;  section 
N,  1;  section  O,  4;  section  P,  7;  section  Q,  4;  section  R,  6;  (3). 
Assistant  Professor  Shobt,  Mr.  Milnb,  Mr.  Coak,  Mr.  PoMZm, 
Mr.  PsoviNE,  Miss  WHm. 

3.  Plane  anb  Spherical  Triconometby.— This  course  covers 
the  same  ground  in  plane  trigonometry  as  course  4.  In  addition  to 
the  work  outlined  there,  about  four  weeks  are  spent  on  the  general 
principles  and  applications  of  spherical  trig<mometry.  /.,-  Hrst  eleven 
weeks;  daily;  3;  (3).    Mr.  Bbenkx. 

Required:    Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry. 

4.  Plake  TsiGOMOiiETBy.t — Sections  A  to  L  are  for  engineers, 
sections  M  to  R  are  for  students  of  the  College  of  Science,  and  the 
College  of  Literature  and  Arts.  /.,-  first  seven  weeks;  daily;  section 
A,  6;  section  B,  4;  section  C,  2;  section  D,  3;  section  E,  6;  section 
F,  i;  section  G,  3;  section  H,  7;  section  I,  i;  section  J,  4;  section 
K,  2;  section  L,  7;  section  M,  i;  section  N,  i;  section  O,  4;  section 
P,  4;  section  Q,  6;  section  R,  7;  (2).  Assistant  Professor  5b(»t, 
Mr.  Milne,  Mr.  Coar,  Mr.  Ponzek,  Mr.  Provike,  Miss  Whits. 

Section  S  is  taught  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  throughout  the 
first  semester,  at  the  first  hour,  for  students  registered  in  the  pre- 
liminary medical  course. 

&  Analytical  Geometry. — The  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  .student 
with  analytical  methods  of  investigation  and  to  familiarize  him  with 
the  general  properties  of  conies,  including  a  discussion  of  the  general 
equation  of  the  second  degree  and  its  geometrical  interpretation. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  algebraic  processes  as  a 
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Mia  of  demonatradnK  geometrical  properties  of  lod.  To  this  ta 
.dded  z  brief  course  on  the  analjtical  geometry  of  three  dimensioas, 
including  co-ordinate  systems  in  space,  the  reUtionj  of  points, 
straight  lines,  and  planes  in  space,  as  also  the  general  properties  of 
surfaces  of  second  order.  Sections  A  to  L  are  for  engineers,  sectkuu 
M,  N  are  for  students  of  the  College  of  Science,  and  the  College  of 
Literature  and  Artt.  //.;  daily;  section  \A,  6;  leetuin  B,  4i  "cliou 
C  2;  stction  D,  3;  section  B,  6;  section  F,  i;  section  G,  3;  sietiom 
H,  7;  section  I,  i;  section  J,  4;  section  K,  t;  section  L,  7;  section 
is,  1;  section  N,  4;  {$}.  Assistant  Professor  Sbokt,  Mr.  MiLiix.Mr. 
CoAS,  Mr.  PoKZEB,  Mr.  PaonHEj  and  Miss  WRire. 

Required:    Mathematics  I,  3  or  a,  4. 

7.  DiFTEKKNTiAL  Calcultis  FOB  EiTGiiraEss. — Variable!  and 
functions;  limits  and  in&iitesimals ;  differentials  and  deriTattvcs; 
differentiation  of  explicit  functions,  implicit  functions,  and  functions 
of  several  variables;  derivatives  of  higher  orders;  successive  deriva- 
tives; developments  in  series;  maxima  and  minima  of  functions; 
indeterminate  forms;  plane  curves,  tangents,  and  normals;  asymp- 
totes, singular  points,  and  curve  tracing;  theory  of  envelopes,  of 
curvature,  of  evolutes,  and  of  involutes.  /.;  section  fA,  i;  section 
B,  i;  section  C,  6;  section  D,  7;  section  E,  7;  section  F,  i;  section 
G,  6;  section  H,  2;  (5).  Assistant  Professor  Shobt,  Mr.  PoNzn, 
and  Miss  Wbits. 

Required:    Mathematics  6. 

Sa.  Deffesential  akd  Imtegbai.  Calculus. — A  general  iotro- 
ducticn  to  the  principles  of  differential  and  integral  calcolus.  I.; 
7!  (S)-    Associate  Professor  Townsend. 

Required:    Mathematics  6. 
K      8b.    DiFFxUNTiAL  AND  Integbal  Calculus  (Advanced  coarse). 
— A  continuation  of  8a.     The  application  of  calculus  to  geometry 
and  mechanics,  begun  in  8a,  is  extended  throughout  the  course.    /., 
//,;  Tu.,  Th.;  2;  (2).    Associate  Professor  Towksend. 

Required:    Mathematics  8a. 

9.  Inixgrai,  Calculus  f<»  Ewgineebs.— Elementary  forms  of 
integrations;  integrals  immediately  reducible  to  the  elementary 
forms;  integration  by  rational  transformations;  integration  of  irra- 
tional algebraic  differentials;  integration  of  transcendent  functions; 
definite  integrals;  successive  integration;  differentiation  under  the 
sign  of  integration;  integration  by  means  of  differentiating  known 
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integrals;  double  integrals;  triple  and  multiple  integrab;  product 
of  two  definite  integrals. 

Rectification  and  quadrature;  the  parabola,  the  ellipse,  the  cy- 
cloid, the  Archimedean  spiral,  the  logarithmic  spiral,  the  Hmniscate, 
quadrature  of  surfaces  of  revolution  and  of  surfaces  in  general; 
cubature  of  volumes,  the  sphere,  the  pyramid,  the  ellipsoid,  any 
solid  of  revolution,  and  of  volumes  in  general.  //.;  Tu.,  W,,  Tk., 
F.;  section  A,  i;  section  B,  i;  section  C,  6;  section  D,  j;  section 
E,  7:  section  F,  i;  section  G,  6;  section  H,  3;  (4).  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Sboki,  Mr.  PoNZEK,  and  Miss  WnrrE. 

Required:     Mathematics  7. 
^  la    Tbeoiy  or  Equations. — A  continuation  of  the  theory  of 

equations  given  in  college  algebra  (Math.  1,  2).  It  is  based  on 
Bumside  and  Ponton's  Theory  of  Equations,  Part  I.  II.;  M.,  W.. 
P-;  7;  (3)-    Associate  Professor  Townsend. 

Required:  Mathematics  2,  4  (or  I,  3),  6. 
^  II.  Theory  of  DsTKitiiiNANTa. — The  general  principles  and 
properties  of  determinants,  including  determinants  of  special  form 
and  the  functional  determinants — Jacobians,  Hessians,  Wronsldans. 
The  application  of  determinants  to  the  theory  of  equations,  analytical 
geometry  including  linear  transformation.  //.;  Tu.,  Tk.;  7;  (i). 
Hr.   MnjTE. 

13.  Theokv  op  Ihvabiants. — The  general  derelofMnent  of  the 
thcQry  of  invariants,  both  from  the  geometric  and  from  the  algebraic 
side.  Applications  of  invariants  to  systems  of  conies  and  higher 
plane  curves.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  7;  (3).  Associate  Professor  Towm- 
sum. 

Required:    Mathematics  8b  (or  9),  11. 

13a.  FUNCTION'S  OF  Real  Vakiables. — The  two  courses  in 
functions  (13a,  13b)  are  a  continuation  of  the  work  done  in  calculus 
(8a,  8b,  or  7,  9).  Under  functions  of  real  variables,  considerable  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  analysts,  including 
rational  and  irrational  numbers,  mengelehre,  single  and  double 
limits  and  their  application  to  questions  of  continuity  of  functions 
of  one  and  two  variables,  uniform  convergence  of  series,  etc.  The 
existence  of  derivatives,  condensation  of  singularities,  definite  in- 
tegrals, difFerentiation  and  integration  of  series  are  also  discussed. 
/.,  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  S;  (3).    Associate  Professor  Townsend. 

Required:    Mathematics  8a,  8b  (or,  j,  9),  10. 

,..    .;..COOglC 
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I3t>.  Functions  op  a  Couplex  Variable. — A  general  mtro- 
duction  to  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  The 
methods  of  Weierstrass  and  Riemann  are  followed.  /.,  //./  M.,  W., 
P-;  S;  (3).  Associate  Professor  Townsend.  (Not  given  in 
1903-04.) 

Reqitirtd:  Mathematics  8a,  8b  (or,  7,  9),  10. 
Y'  14.  Metho)  of  Lsast  5QUABES.^The  fundamental  principles 
of  the  subject  The  following  subjects  are  studied :  Law  of  prob- 
abilitj'  and  error,  adjustment  of  observations,  precision  of  observa- 
tions, independent  and  conditional  observations,  etc.  /.;  Tm.,  Tk.; 
6;  (2).    Mr.  Bbenke. 

Rfquirfd:     Mathematics  8a,  or  9. 

IS-  Seminaby  and  Thesis.—/.,  //.;  Tu..  Th,;  S;  (2).  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Townsenb. 

16.  DiFTERENTiAL  EouATioNS.— For  studcnts  in  the  courses  of 
engineering  and  of  mathematics  and  astronomy.  It  embraces  the 
following  topics :  General  linear  equations  with  constant  coefficients, 
special  forms  of  differential  equations  of  higher  order,  integration  in 
series,  etc.    /.;  M„  W.,  F.;  4;  (3).    Professor  Shatttjcic 

Required:    Mathematics  8a,  or  9. 

17.  Analytical  Geometry  of  Space. — A  general  review  of  the 
position  of  the  plane  and  the  right  line  in  space  and  the  more  gen- 
eral properties  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree.  The  classification 
and  special  properties  of  quadratics,  and  a  brief  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  surfaces  in  general.  //.;  M.,  W.,  F,;  t;  (3).  Associate 
Professor  Town  send. 

Required:    Mathematics  8b  (or  7),  11. 

18.  HiGHEB  Plane  Citkves. — This  course  includes  the  general 
theory  of  algebraic  curves,  together  with  the  application  of  the 
theory  of  invariants  to  higher  plane  curves.  Special  study  is  made 
of  curves  of  the  third  and  fourth  order.  //.;  M.,  W.,  P.;  7;  (j). 
Associate  Professor  Townsend. 

Required:    Mathematics  13. 

20.  CALCULUS  OF  Variations. — This  course  has  for  its  aim 
merely  to  acquaint  the  student  with  those  elements  of  the  science 
which  are  most  needed  in  the  study  of  the  higher  subjects  of  mathe- 
matical astronomy  and  physics.  11.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  4;  (3).  Professor 
Shattuck. 

Required:     Mathematics  11,  16. 

31.  Sphekical  Hakmonics. — This  course  is  introduced  by  a 
short  course  of  lectures  and  study  of  certain  trigonometric  scries. 
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Foarier's  Theorem  for  developing  any  function  of  a  variable  in  a 
series  proceeding  in  aines  and  cosines  of  multiples  of  the  variable 
is  derived  and  the  limitations  of  its  validit;  investigated.  This  is 
followed  by  the  study  of  Lagrange's,  Laplace's,  and  Lamp's  func- 
tions and  their  applications  to  astronomical  and  physical  problems. 
/.;  3f.,  W.,  F.;  6;  (3).  Associate  Professor  Townsbnd  or  Mr. 
Bkenkx. 

Required:    Mathematics  11,  14,  16. 

32.  Potential  Function. — The  potential  function  is  defined 
and  its  properties  derived  and  discussed.  The  potential  of  various 
bodies,  such  as  of  wire,  3  spherical  shell,  a  sphere,  ellipsoid  of  revo- 
lution, etc.,  is  computed.  Poisson's  and  Laplace's  Equations  are 
derived  and  discussed.  Green's  propositions  with  kindred  and  simi- 
lar subjects  are  considered.  //,;  if.,  W.,  P.;  6;  (3).  Associate  Pro- 
fessor TowNSEND  or  Mr.  Bbenke. 

Required:    Mathematics  21. 

23.  Modern  Geometky. — This  course  includes,  in  general,  a 
consideration  of  homogeneous  coordinates,  duality,  descriptive  and 
metrical  properties  of  curves,  anharmonic  ratios,  homograidiy,  in- 
volution, projection,  theory  of  correspondence,  etc.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.; 
7;  (3).    Mr.  COAR. 

Required:     Mathematics  8a  or  7,  11. 

24.  Algebraic  Surfaces. — In  this  course  are  considered  the 
application  of  homogeneous  coordinates  and  the  theory  of  invariants 
to  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  and  also  the  general  theory  of  sur- 
faces, together  with  the  special  properties  of  surfaces  of  the  third 
and  fourth  order.     //.;  M.,  W..  P.;  7;  (3).     Mr.  Coab. 

Required:     Mathematics  17,  18. 

25.  Partial  Duterential  Equations. — It  deals  with  the  in- 
tegration and  determinaticm  of  the  integration  constants  of  such 
partial  differential  equations  a.s  arise  in  the  study  of  such  subjects 
as  the  flow  of  heat,  the  vibration  of  strings,  plates,  etc,  and  elec- 
tricity.   //.;  Tu.,  Tk.;  7;  (t).    Associate  Professor  Townsend. 

Required:    Mathematics  8a  or  g,  16. 

26.  Statistical  Adjustments, — A  course  in  statistics,  theo- 
retical and  applied.  For  the  convenience  of  students,  it  is  given  in 
two  parts,  of  which  the  first  may  be  taken  alone  or  in  connection 
with  the  second.     The  two  parts,  when  taken  with  zoology  13,  or 

s  23,  may  be  counted  as  a  five-hour  course  in  mathematics. 
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{*).  Theory  of  Statistical  Adjustments. — The  general  method 
of  statistical  investigation,  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  arithmetical  and 
the  geometrical  average,  application  of  averages  to  tatnilation, 
graphic  methods  of  deducing  the  law  of  error,  interpolation,  and  the 
application  of  the  theory  of  probability  to  statistics.  //.;  M.,  W., 
Th.,  F.;  Srti  p  weeks;  i;  (i).    Mr.  Milne. 

Required:    Mathematics  8a. 

(b).  Applications. — Applications  of  the  princi(^es  developed  in 
(a)  to  specific  problems  in  economics,  biological  scie&ces,  etc  //.; 
M.,  W.,  Th.,  P.;  last  9  weeks;  e;  (i).    Mr.  Miuja 

Required:    Mathematics  Sa,  36a. 

oointaxB  roB  SBASvi-ixB 

Courses  12,  13,  14,  15.  18,  ao,  ai,  22,  23,  24,  25  and  26  ma; 
be  counted  as  graduate  work. 


MECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

See  General  Engineering  Drawing  ib.  Civil  Eng'g  24,  Mech. 
Eng'g  r,  30,  31,  and  Ry.  Eng'g  9. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor    Bbeckenbidge,    Assistant    Professors    Goodbnougb,    and 

Schmidt,  Mr.  Curtiss,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 

Eraser,  Mr.  Vkirs,  Mr,  Sckoccin,  Mr. 

Shodgrass,  Mr.  Greenuan. 

I.  Shof  Pbactice. — In  the  shops  the  work,  as  far  *s  possible, 
is  carried  along  the  same  lines  as  in  our  leading  commercial  shops. 
The  exercises  are,  in  general,  chosen  frcwn  parts  of  machines  under 
construction,  and  carefully  graded  to  the  skill  of  the  student.  Be- 
ginning with  the  care  and  use  of  the  tools  with  which  he  is  to  work, 
the  student  is  carried  through  the  various  operations  of  machine 
shop  practice.  Following  is  an  outline  of  the  work,  that  of  the  two 
semesters  being  subject  to  transposition. 

(a)  First  Semester,  Wood  Shop, — Primary  exercises  relating 
to  the  care  and  use  of  tools,  and  a  series  of  exercises  preparatory 
to  pattern  making  in  joint  work  and  turning. 

Pattern  and  core  box  making,  with  special  reference  to  molding. 

Second  Semester  (b)  Foundry  and  (c)  Forge  Shop. — One-half 
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of  this  semester  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  msnagement  of  the 
cupoU  and  molding,  including  the  making  of  green  and  dry  sand 
cores.  One-half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  forg- 
ing and  welding  iron  and  steel.  Special  attention  is  given  to  tem- 
pering of  lathe  and  planer  tools,  also  to  ibe  case-hardening  and 
annealing.  /.,  //.;  aUtrnates  with  G.  E.  D.,  4  sections;  1,  t,  3,  6,  7, 
S;  (3).    Mr.  CuRTiss,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Jones. 

2.  Shop  Pbactice, — First  Semester.  Instruction  in  chipping, 
filing,  and  elementary  machine  work.    Lectures. 

Second  Semester. — Instruction  in  the  various  operations  of  lathe, 
screw  machine,  planer,  drill  press,  shaper,  grindtng  machine,  milling 
machine,  boring  mill,  as  well  as  fitting  and  bench  work.  Lectures. 
/.,  //.;  daily;  1,  i,  3,  6,  7,  8  (divides  times  with  id.  E.  4);  fM). 
Hr.  RtASES,  Mr.  Sckoogik,  Mr.  Qibenuak. 

3.  Power  Measukembnt. — This  is  the  beginning  of  the  work 
in  the  mechanical  engineering  laboratory,  and  is  intended  for  stu- 
dents taking  the  mechanical  engineering  course.  A  study  is  made 
of  the  use  and  construction  of  the  steam  engine  indicator.  The 
measurement  of  power  developed  by  the  steam  engine  under  differ- 
ent conditions  is  made  a  prominent  part  of  the  work.  The  method 
of  applying  friction  brakes  and  measuring  transmitted  power  is 
also  taken  up,    //. ;  section  A,  T».,  6,  7,  8;  S.,  1,  2,  3;Mciion  A^,  Th., 

6,  7,  8;  S.,  I,  1,  3:  section  B,  M.,  W.,  6,  7,  8;  section  B^W.,F.,6, 

7.  8;  (i).    Assistant  Professor  Scbuidt,  Hr.  Snodgrass. 

Required:     Mechanical  Engineering  i,  3, ;  Math.  9. 

4.  Elements  of  Machine  Design. — The  basis  of  this  work  is 
found  in  Klein's  Elements  of  Machine  Design.  A  series  of  plates 
36x^  inches  is  constructed,  covering  a  wide  range  of  machine  parts. 
By  means  of  a  large  number  of  practical  examples,  sufficient  drill 
is  obtabed  in  using  rational  and  empirical  formulas  to  enable  the 
student  to  make  the  calculations  required  when  designing  various 
parts  of  machines.  Theoretical  and  practical  problems  relating  to 
gearing  are  taken  up  and  worked  out  in  detail.  Instruction  in  blue 
printing  and  duplicating  is  included  in  the  course.  Kent's  Mechani- 
cal Engineer's  Pocket-book;  also  Unviin's  Machine  Design.  I.,  II.; 
(divides  time  with  M.  E.  i);  daily;  1,  i,  3,  6,  7,  8;  f^J.  Mr, 
Veiks. 

Required:    General  Engineering  Drawing  i,  3. 

5.  Mechanism.— This  course  is  a  study  of  plane  motion,  fol- 
lowing the  methods  of  Reuleaux.    It  includes  the  determinatioii  of 
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instanUneous  centers  and  centrodes ;  determmation  of  velocities  of 
important  points  of  familiar  mechanisms;  construction  of  accelera- 
tion diagrams ;  the  transmission  of  motion  in  mechanismis  by  sear- 
inK,  cams,  links,  etc. ;  analysis  of  difficult  mechanisms.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  problems  relating  to  gearing,  steam-engine  mech- 
anisms, governors,  link  motions,  valve  gears,  and  indicator  reduc- 
ing motions.  /.;  seclion  A,  M.,  6,  7,  S;  W.,  F.,  3;  section  B..  M.,  i, 
3,  4;  Tu.,  Th.,  2;  (3).  Assistant  Professor  Goodenough. 
Required:     Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  la. 

6.  Heat  Engines. — The  application  of  the  theory  of  thermody- 
namics to  gas  and  gasoline  engines  and  hot  air  engines.  A  study  of 
the  modem  forms  of  heat  engines.  /.;  Tti.;  (i).  Assistant  Profes- 
sor GoaozKOvna, 

Required:    Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  i;  Physics  i,  3. 

7.  Theruodynauics. — The  fundamental  principles  underlying 
the  transformation  of  heat  into  work,  more  especially  as  exemplified 
in  the  steam  engine,  are  carefully  studied.  Considerable  attention 
is  paid  to  the  solution  of  numerous  examples,  such  as  arise  in 
steam,  air,  or  gas  engineering.  Drill  is  g:iven  in  the  rapid  and  accu- 
rate use  of  standard  steam  Ubles.  /.;  Af.,  W.,  Th.;  i;  (3).  As- 
sistant Professor  Goodenough. 

Required:  Math,  g;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  I  and 
3;  Physics  1,  3. 

8.  Mechanics  at  Machineby. — This  is  a  study  of  the  theo- 
retical principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  hoisting  apparatus, 
pumping  engines,  air  compressors,  fans,  blowers,  machinery  for  trans- 
mitring  power,  locomotives,  pile  drivers,  and  other  machinery  of 
this  character.    //.;  M.,  Tu.,  IV.,  Th.;  i;  (4}.    Assistant  Professor 

GoOttENOUGB. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  I,  3,  3;  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  5,  7,  14. 

g.  Advanced  Designing.— The  work  in  this  course  comes  under 
two  heads. 

Original  Design:  This  part  of  the  course  is  intended  more 
especially  to  develop  and  train  the  student's  inventive  ability.  The 
work  begins  with  simple  problems  and  extends  to  more  difficult  de- 
signs as  the  student  progresses.  The  machines  are  to  be  designed 
for  accomplishing  a  certain  prescribed  work.  Often  but  a  single 
piece  is  handed  the  student,  and  a  machine  is  required  which  will 
produce  a  given  number  of  these  pieces  per  hour. 
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Advanced  Desi^:  This  includes  primarily  the  design  of  heavy 
machinery,  snch  as  punches,  shears,  presses,  cranes,  derricks,  etc., 
machinery  subjected  to  heavy  and  variable  stresses.  The  design  of 
attachments  to  existing  machines,  or  the  complete  design  of  some 
machine  that  can  be  built  in  the  shi^,  is  often  a  part  of  this  woric. 

A  large  amount  of  study  of  existing  machines  is  required.  The 
student  is  taught  to  consult  the  standard  works  on  designing,  such 
as  Unnnn,  ReuUattx,  Klein,  Bach's  MaschmeneUtnenU,  and  Rich- 
ards. I.;  Tu.,  Th.;  6,  7,  Si  Uh  U.;  Tu.,  W..  Th.;  6.  7,  «;  (zh 
Mr.  F^SER. 

Reqvired;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  I,  3,  3;  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  i  to  8,  and  14. 

la  Estimates,  Sfeciticatioms,  and  Sufekintendbnce. — Cal- 
culations and  estimates  are  made  aa  to  the  cost  of  machinery,  power 
plants,  boilers,  chimneys,  systems  of  piping,  engines  and  their  foun- 
dations, different  methods  of  power  transmission.  Forms  of  con- 
tracts and  specifications  are  studied.    //.;  Tu.;  2,  3;  (i).    Professor 

BSECEENRIDGE. 

Reqmred:     Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  I,  3,  3. 

12.  AsvANczD  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory. — This 
work  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  begun  in  the  junior  year.  Ex- 
periments are  made  with  engines,  pumps,  motors,  injectors,  and 
boilers  to  determine  under  what  conditions  they  may  be  expected  to 
give  a  maximum  efficiency.  Tests  of  plants  in  the  vicinity  are  made, 
of  which  carefully  prepared  reports  are  always  required.  The  dyna- 
mometer car  and  the  railway  test  car  described  under  the  equipment 
of  the  department  give  unexcelled  opportunities  for  experimental 
railway  engineering.  Advanced  constructive  work  in  the  shops  is 
assigned  to  groups  of  students,  in  order  to  impress  upon  them  the 
intimate  relation  existing  between  the  designing  room  and  the  shop. 
Carpenter's  Experimental  Engineering.  I.;  M.,  F.;  2,  3,  4;  and  6, 
7,  8;  (4).  11. ;  M.,  2,  3,  4;  F.,  I,  i,  3;  (i).  Professor  Breckeh- 
RiDGE,  Assistant  Professor  Schmidt,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass, 

Required;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  I,  2,  3;  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  i  to  7,  14. 

13.  Mechanical  Encineesing  Labobatoby. — This  is  a  labora- 
tory course  for  students  in  other  departments  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering. The  student  is  taught  to  apply  the  indicator  to  different 
engines  and  to  make  the  usual  calculations  of  horse  power  and 
steam  consumption  as  given  by  the  digrams.     Correct  forms  of 
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redudng  motions  are  ncptained.  The  reading  of  indicator  dii^rants 
and  valve  setting  is  also  taught  //.;  section  E,  M.,  t,  3,  4;  F.,  6, 
7,  i;  lection  F,  W.,  i,  3,  4;  F.,  6,  7,  8;  (s).  Assistant  Professor 
ScHuiDT  and  Mr.  Skwgbass. 

Required:    Mechanical  Engiaeering  i,  3;  Math.  7,  9- 

14.  High  Speed  Steau  Engine. — In  this  course  the  relations 
between  piston  speed,  expansion,  and  quiet  running  are  careftillT 
studied.  The  student  is  given  the  probtem  of  designing  an  engine 
that  will  develop  a  prescribed  maximum  and  minimum  horse  power 
and  run  smoothly  at  all  loads  within  its  range.  Each  part  of  a 
complete  engine  is  designed,  and  detailed  drawings  are  made  and 
traced,  so  that  each  member  of  the  class  may  have  a  complete  set 
of  blue  prints.  Klein's  High  Speed  Steam  Engine.  I.;  Tu.,  Tk.,  I. 
3,  4;  W.,  6,  7,  S;  (3).    Professor  Breckenktdge. 

Required:  Mechanical  Engineering  I  to  7,  33,  34;  Tbecretkal 
and  Applied  Mechanics  I,  3. 

16.  Steau  Engines. — For  students  in  other  departments  of  the 
College  of  Engineering.  A  study  of  the  details  of  steam  engines. 
Elementary  principles  of  transformation  of  heat  into  work.  Laws 
of  expansion  of  steam.  The  mechanics  of  the  steam  engine.  Valves 
and  valve  gears.  The  indicator  diagram,  condensers,  steam  jackets, 
super-heaters,  and  compound  engines.  Ripper's  Steam  Engine.  I.; 
section  C,  Tu..  Th.;  3;  section  D,  M.,  W.i  i;  sections  E  and  F, 
T».,  Th.;   t;   (j).    Mr.  Frasek. 

Required:  Physics  i,  3;  Mathematics  9. 
'.  17.  Steam  Boilers. — For  students  in  other  departments  of  the 
College  of  Engineering.  Materials  used  in  the  construction  of  boil- 
ers. Proportions  and  stroigth  of  riveted  joints.  Incrustation,  ex- 
plosions, combustion,  safety  appliances,  feed  apparatus,  boiler  trials. 
Peabody  and  Miller's  Steam  Boilers.  II.;  sections  C  and  G,  W.; 
i;  section  D,  Th.;  1;  section  E,  F.;  i;  section  F,  Tu.;  i;  (1). 
Mr.  Fkaser. 

Required:    Physics  1,  3;    Mathematics  9;   Chem.  i. 

18.  Graphical  Statics  of  Mecbanisu. — Fundamental  princi- 
ples. Graphical  deteimination  of  the  forces  acting  at  different 
points  in  machines  used  for  hoisting,  crushing,  pimching,  and  trans- 
mitting motion,  taking  into  account  the  resistances  offered  to  motion 
by  frictional  resistances.  Effect  of  sliding,  rolling,  and  journal  fric- 
tion, chain  friction,  tooth  friction,  stiffness  of  ropes  and  belts. 
Graphical  determination   of    efficiencies.     Analysis  of    stresses  in 
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cranes  and  simple  trusses.  Graphical  Statics  of  Mtckanisnt,  Htrr- 
ma»-Smitk.  HoskiHs"  Graphic  Statict.  II.;  section  A,  M.,  W.;  6, 
7,  S;  section  B,  M.;  z,  $.  4;  Tu.;  6,  7.  8;  (i).  Assistant  Profes- 
sor GOODEKOUGH. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  i,  2;  Mechan- 
ical Eivincering  5. 

19.  Seminary. — Work  supplementary  to  other  studies  of  the 
senior  year.  Presentation  of  papers  on  assigned  subjects.  Contrib- 
uted papers  on  current  topics.  Discussion  of  and  criticisms  on  new 
inventions.    /.,  //.;    IV.;  z,  3;   (i).    Professor  Bseckenbidgb. 

ao.  Shof  Pbactice  tor  Special  Students.— This  course  is  open 
to  those  entering  as  special  students,  as  defined  elsewhere  under 
"Admission."  The  work  will  he  arranged  after  consultation.  The 
work  done  does  not  count  for  a  credit  for  graduation  in  any  of  the 
technical  courses.    Arrange  time.    Mr.  FftASix. 

21.  Force  Shop  Practice. — This  course  is  designed  for  stu- 
dents taking  the  course  in  Agriculture.  The  work  covers  instruction 
in  forging,  such  as  will  be  of  use  to  the  practical  farmer.  The 
course  may  be  started  at  the  beginning  or  middle  of  either  semester; 
arrange  time  at  I,  s,  3,  or  6,  7,  8;  six  hovrs  a  week;  (i).  Mr, 
Jones. 

22.  Wood  Shop  Practice. — This  course  is  intended  for  students 
taking  the  course  in  Agriculture.  Students  should  arrange  with  the 
instructor  for  nine  hours'  work  each  week.  /.  or  II.;  I,  z,  3,  or  6, 
7.  8;    (3)-  Mr.  Cuinss. 

23.  Steav  Engines  and  Valve  Gears. — For  students  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering.  A  study  of  the  mechanical  features  of  the 
steam  engine.  The  application  of  the  Zeuner  diagram  to  the  solu* 
tion  of  valve  gear  problems.  Single  and  double  valve  gears  and 
link  motions.  Governors  of  various  types.  Fly-wheels.  Compound 
engines.  Tangental  pressure  diagrams.  Inertia  of  redprocating 
parts.  Balancing.  //.;  section  A,  M.;  a;  P.;  6;  section  B,  Tu., 
P.;  i;    (z).    Assistant  Professor  Goodenough. 

34.  Steam  Boilers.— For  students  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
This  course  covers  about  the  same  ground  as  Mech.  Eng'g  17.  /.; 
secHoniA,  M.;  3;  section  B,  P.;  3;   (x).    Mr.  Fkasex. 

yy.  Machiniry  and  MANUPACrinuNC. — Construction,  opera- 
tion, and  erection  of  "form  changing  machines."  A  study  of  ma- 
chinery that  tiansfonns  raw  material  iota  a  finished  product  Uao- 
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ufacture  vs.  building;  hand  labor  vs.  automatic  niachiner?;  the 
American  system  of  interchangeaMe  machine  parts.  //.;  M.,  W., 
P.;  4:   (3)-    Mr.  Fraskb. 

31,  Geneeation  and  Trans uissioN  or  Power. — Elementary 
principles  of  generation  and  transmission  of  power.  Applications 
of  power  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
transportation  on  land  and  water.    //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  (3).    Professor 

WVaiSB  FOR  SRADITATEB 


loi.  Advanced  Machine  Design. 

102.  Graphics  and  Kinematics, 

103.  Mill  Engineering. 

104.  Steam  Engineering. 

105.  Experimental  Engineeriog. 

106.  Thermodynamics. 

107.  Pneumatics. 

108.  Hydraulic  Machinery. 

109.  Mechanical  Technology, 

no.  Translation  of  Technical  Engineering  Work. 

111.  Heat  Engines  and  Gas  Engineering. 

112.  Locomotive  Engineering. 
IT3.  Mechanical  Refrigeration. 


130.    Any  primary  offered  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 
Primary  subjects  may  be  taken  as  secondary  in  any  course  for 
;  master's  degree  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 
121.    Indexing  and  Gassification  of  Engineering  Literature. 

MECHANICS,  THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED 


13,  b.  Analytical  Mechanics, — The  mechanics  of  e 
ing,  rather  than  that  of  astronomy  and  physics,  is  here  considered. 
Attention  is  given  to  fixing  the  fundamental  concepts  and  demon- 
strating the  general  principles  of  equilibrium  and  motion  and  also  to 
the  application  of  principles  and  methods  to  numerous  and  varied 
ensftleerhlg'  proNenis.    Training*  m  TUe  statement'  of  oonditioiit  and 
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in  the  use  of  data  is  given.  This  subject  requires  a  thorough  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  mathematics  preceding  it  in  the  course. 

Outline  of  the  subject:  Nature  and  measure  of  force;  compo- 
sition and  resolntion  of  forces;  moments;  conditions  of  eqnitibrium ; 
resultant  of  systems  of  forces;  center  of  gravity;  moment  of  in- 
ertia; rectilinear  and  curvihnear  motion,  and  the  relation  between 
such  motion  and  the  constraining  and  accelerating  forces ;  dynamics 
of  a  rigid  body;  momentum  and  impact;  work,  energy,  and  power; 
mechanical  advantage.  Johnson's  Theoretical  Mechanics.  la,  II.; 
M.;  section  A,  z;  section  B,  2;  section  C,  6;  section  B,  S;  section 
E  and  H,  7;  sections  F  and  I,  I;  section  G,  3;  section  I,  i;  (i). 
lb,  I.;  Arst  14  weeks;  daily;  section  A,  2 ;  section  B,i;  section  C, 
i;  section  D,  3;  section  E,  i;  section  F,  4;  (4).  Professor  Tai^ 
BOt,  Mr.  Slocuu,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Required:  For  la.  Mathematics  7;  for  ib,  Mathematics  9  and 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  la. 

aa,  b.  RxsiSTAifCE  of  Materials.— In  the  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject it  is  the  aim  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  training  in  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  mechanics  of  materials,  to  follow  with 
such  experiments  and  investigations  in  the  materials  laboratory  as 
tend  to  verify  the  experimental  laws,  and  to  add  such  problems  in 
ordinary  engineering  practice  as  will  train  the  student  in  the  use 
of  his  knowledge.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  quality  and  require- 
ments for  structural  materials. 

Outline  of  the  subject:  Elasticity  of  materials;  stresses  and 
Strains;  experimental  laws;  working  strength  for  different  mate- 
rials; resistance  of  pipes  and  riveted  joints;  bending  and  resisting 
moment,  shear,  and  elastic  curve  of  cantilever,  simple,  restrained, 
and  continuous  beams ;  colunui  formulas ;  torsion  and  shafts;  max- 
imum internal  stresses  in  beams ;  fatigue  of  metals ;  working 
strength  for  repeated  stresses;  resilience;  reliability  of  the  com- 
mon theory  of  flexure,  as  shown  by  actual  experiment ;  design  and 
strength  of  rolled  and  built  beams  and  columns ;  specifications  for 
materials  and  methods  of  testing.  Merrimar^s  Mechanics  of  Mate- 
rials, la,  I.;  last  4  weeks;  Recitations  daily;  section  A,  2;  sec- 
tion B,  i;  section  C,  i;  section  D,  3;  section  E,  2;  section  F,  4; 
Laboratory,  weekly;  section  i4,,  S.;  I,  2;  section  A^,  S.;  3.  4;  sec- 
tion B,,  Tu.;  7,  8;  section  B^,  W.;  3,  4;  section  C,,  U.;  6,  7;  sec- 
tion C,,  Th.;  7,  8;  section  D,,  W.;  7,  S;  section  D^,  F.;  7,  S;  section 
£,,  Tu.;  3,  4;  section  E^,  F.;  3.4;  section  F^,  Tu.;   2,  3;  section  F„ 
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Th.;  2,  3;  (i).  lb,  II.;  nrsl  7  wttks;  Recitatiotu  Tm.,  W.,  Th.. 
F.;  secHon  A,  i;  section  B,  i;  section  C,  i;  tection  D,  t;  teelum 
E,  3;  section  F,  4;  Laboratory  weekly;  section  A^,  IV.;  3,4;  tee- 
tionA^F.;  7,8;  section  B^,  F.;  3,4;  section  B^,  M.;  6,7;  section 
C,,  W.;  6,  ?;  section  C,,  Th.;  6,  7:  section  D^,  Tu.;  6,  7;  section 
D^S.;  i,i;  section  E^,M.;  »,  3;  section  E^S.;  3,4;  section  P^ 
Tu.;  2,  3;  section  P,,  Th.;  2,  3;  (2).  Professor  Talbot,  Mr.  Slo- 
CUM,  and  Mr.  Miichkll. 

Required:     Mathematics  9;    Theoretica]  and  Applied  Mcchan- 

3.  Hydraulics. — In  hydraulics  the  instruction  is  by  text-book 
and  kboratory  work.  The  laws  of  the  pressure  and  the  flow  of 
water  and  its  utilization  as  motive  power  are  considered.  Experi- 
mental work  in  the  hydraulic  laboratory  gives  training  in  the  ob- 
servation and  measurement  of  pressure,  velocity,  and  Hcnr,  and  in 
the  determination  of  experimental  coefficients. 

The  subject  covers  the  following :  Weight  and  pressure  of 
water;  head;  center  of  pressure;  velocity  and  discharge  through 
orifices,  weirs,  tubes,  nozzles,  pipes,  conduits,  canals,  and  rivers; 
measurement  of  pressure  velocity,  and  discharge;  meters  and  meas- 
urements ;  motors,  turbines,  and  water  wheels ;  water  power.  Mer- 
riman'i  Hydraulics.  II.;  last  it  weeks;  Recitations  Tu.,  W.,  Tk., 
F.;  section  lA,  i;  section  B,  i;  section  C,  2;  section  D,  2;  section 
E,  3;  section  F,  4;  Laboratory,  meekly;  tection  A^,  W.;  3,  4;  sec- 
lion  1,4,,  F.;  7,  8;  section  B^,  F.;  3,  4;  section  B^,  M.;  6,  7;  sec- 
tion Cj,  W.;  6,  7;  section  C^  Tk.;  6,  7;  section  D,,  Tn.;  6,  7; 
section  D^,  S.;  i,  2;  section  £,,  M.;  2,  3;  section  E^  S.;  3,  4; 
section  Fj,  Tu.;  2,  3;  section  F^,  Tk.;  2,  3;  (3).  Professor  Tal- 
DOT,  Mr.  Slootm,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Required;  Mathematics  9;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechan- 
ics 2. 

4.  Applied  Mechanics. — To  be  taken  instead  of  Analytial 
Mechanics.  The  course  of  study  and  t<q>ics  studied  will  be  nearly 
identical.  fVrighfs  Mechanics.  I.;  M.,  Tu.,  W..  Th.;  t;  (4)- 
Assistant  Professor  McLane. 

Required:    Mathematics  6. 

5.  Stkekcth  of  Matebials.— To  be  taken  instead  of  Resistance 
of  Materials.  The  course  of  study  will  be  nearly  the  same,  tbo«(h 
fotnewbat  simplified    Merrimon't  Uechanics  of  MaUrialt.    II.;  M., 
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W..  Th.,  P.;  3;  Laboratory,  M.  or  IV.;  8  and  p;  (4}.  Assistant 
Professor  McLane. 

Required:  Mathematics  6;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechan- 
ics 4- 

&  Ehcineeking  Mateuals. — This  course  embraces  weekly  lec- 
tures on  the  properties  and  requirements  for  materials  used  in  engi- 
neering construction,  the  effect  of  methods  of  manufacture  upon  the 
quality  of  the  material,  and  the  specifications  and  standard  tests 
used  to  secure  acceptable  grades  of  material.  //.;  M.;  i;  (i). 
Professor  Talbot. 

Required:    Registration  in  Theor.  and  App.  Mechanics  2b. 

OOVUBB  TOB  OBISIIAIES 

lOi.  Analytital  Mechanics. 

T02.  Resistance  of  Materials. 

103.  Hydraulics  and   Hydraulic  Engineering. 

104.  Laboratory  of  Applied  Mechanics. 

METEOROLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY 
See  Geology  14;  5,  6,  7,  ro. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE 
Professor  Fecbct,  Mr.  Dkapek,  Mr.  Duffy. 

1.  Thborbtical  I NSTRUcnoN.— Infantry  drill  regulations.  For 
all  male  students.     //.;  (i).    Professor  Fechbt. 

2.  Practical  In stbuction.— Infantry. — School  of  the  soldier; 
company  and  battalion;  evolutions  of  the  regiment  Artillery. — 
School  of  the  cannoneer  and  battery  dismounted.  Freshman  and 
sophomore  years.    I.,  II.;  (i).     Professor  Fechet. 

3.  Theoretical  Ikstktjction. — Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
years;  one  hour  each  week.  Drill  regulations,  military  administra- 
tion, field  engineering,  and  elements  of  military  science.  This  course 
is  obligatory  upon  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
open  to  others.    Professor  Fechet. 

Authorized  text-books. — United  Stales  Army  Drill  Regulationf; 
United  Slates  Army  Regulations;  Mannal  of  Field   Enffoutrin^ 
(Beach);  EUmtnis  of  Military  Seienct  (iVagner). 
9 
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MUNICIPAL  AND  SANITARY  ENGINEERING 
Professor  Talbot,  Professor  Baker,  Professor  Bubbill,  and  Mr, 

SlOCUM. 

1.  Road  Engineeung. — The  value  and  importance  of  road  im- 
provement in  country  highways  and  the  best  means  of  securing  it  are 
considered,  together  with  the  principles  and  details  of  construction 
of  earth,  gravel,  and  macadam  roads.  In  city  streets,  the  methods  of 
constructicoi,  cost,  durability,  and  desirability  of  the  various  kinds  of 
pavement,  and  the  questions  of  grades,  cross-sections,  methods  of 
assessment  of  cost,  and  methods  of  maintenance  and  cleaning  are 
treated.  Baker't  Roads  and  Pavtments.  II.;  section  C,  TV,  Tk.; 
1;  section  D,  W.,  F.;    i;   (s).    Professor  BAKOt. 

Required:  Mathematics  4 ;  General  Engineering  Drawing  I,  3; 
Civil  Engineering  i,  2,  3,  4. 

2.  Water  Supply  Engineering.— This  subject  is  intended  to 
cover  the  principal  features  of  the  construction  of  water  worics, 
including  the  tests  and  standards  of  purity  of  potable  water;  the 
choice  of  source  of  supply;  the  designing  of  the  distribution  system, 
pumps  and  pumping  machinery,  reservoirs,  and  stand-pipes.  -Lec- 
tures; Turneaure's  Publif  Water  Supplies.  I.;  Tu..  W.,  Tk.;  4; 
Designing;  section  A,  M.;  6,  7,  8;  section  B,  F.;  6,  7,  8;  (4). 
Professor  Tai-bot  and  Mr.  Slocum. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  1,  3;  Chemistry 
I ;    Mechanical  Engineering  16. 

3.  Sewerage. — The  design  and  methods  of  construction  of 
sewerage  systems  of  cities,  including  the  following:  Sanitary  neces- 
sity of  sewerage ;  water  carriage  systems,  both  separate  and  com- 
bined; surveys  and  general  plans;  hydraulics  of  sewers;  relation  of 
rainfall  to  storm  water  flow,  and  determination  of  size  and  capacity 
of  sewers;  house  sewage  and  its  removal;  form,  size,  design,  and 
construction  of  sewers  and  sewer  appurtenances ;  modem  methods 
of  sewage  disposal  1  estimates  and  specificati<nis.  Lectures;  Fot- 
tvelfs  Sewerage.  II.;  W.,  P.;  4;  Designing;  section  A,  M.;  6,  7, 
8;    section  B,  F.;   6,  7,  S;    (3).     Professor  Talbot  and  Mr.  Slo- 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  I,  3;  Chemis- 
try I. 

.  5a.  Bacteriologv. — For  students  -  in  Municipal  Engineering. 
This  course  includes  the  identification  and  classification  of  bacteria, 
and  of  allied  organisms,  their  relations  to  health  and  to  disease. 
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the  methods  of  separation  and  cultivation,  and  the  methods  of  air 
and  water  analysis.  The  laboratory  is  furnished  with  sterilizers, 
culture  ovens,  microscopes,  etc.,  and  students  have  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  do  practical  work.  This  course  follows  Civil  Engineering 
4a.    /.;  last  7  weeks;   daily;  6,  2;  (z).    Professor  Bubwll. 

6a,  b.  Water  Purification,  Sewage  Disposal,  and  General 
Sanitation. — This  work  includes  the  consideration  of  impurities  in 
water  supplies  and  the  study  of  the  methods  and  processes  of  their 
removal ;  the  modern  methods  of  sewage  disposal  by  filtration, 
chemical  precipitation,  irrigation,  etc.,  with  a  study  of  representative 
purification  plants;  garbage  collection  and  disposal;  sanitary  restric- 
tions and  regulations  and  general  sanitation.  Lectures  and  seminary 
work.  6a,  I.;  M.,F.;  4;  (z).  6b.  U.;  Tu.,W.,Tk.;  3;  arrange 
for  drafting  period;    (3).    Professor  Talbot. 

Required:  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering  2,  3,  5a;  Chem- 
istry I,  3a. 

C0ITB8X8  FOB  QStADVAJIB 
Witai  Bopplr  EB(lnwrliw 

loi.    Tanks,  Stand-Pipes,  and  Reservoirs. 

102.  Sources  and  Requirements  of  Water  Supply  for  a  City  and 
Removal  of  Impurities. 

103.  Water  Works  Managemtat  and  Economics. 

104.  Pumps  and  Pumping. 

105.  General  Water  Works  Construction. 

106.  Biological  and  Chemical  Examination  of  Potable  Water. 

107.  Description  of  Water  Supply  Systems. 

111.  Sewage  Purification. 

112.  Sewage  Disposal  Works. 

113.  General  Sewerage  Design  and  Construction. 

114.  City  Sanitation. 

115.  Description  of  Sewerage  Systems. 


118.  Economic  Aspect  of  Good  Roads  and  Pavements, 

119.  Construction  of  Roads  and  Pavements. 

WSOSLLAllSOTrS    IVBnOTB 

131.    Critical  Description  of  Engineering  Construction. 

122.  Translation  of  Technical  Engineering  Work  from  French 
or  German. 

123.  Any  Primary  in  Civil  Engineering. 
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124.  Any  Primary  in  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics. 

125.  Any  Primary  in  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Eninneering 
or  Electrical  Engineering — Secondary. 

136.  Indexing  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering  Litera- 
ture in  Engineering  Periodicals. 

MUSIC 

Professor  Lawrence,  Professor  Fesnie,  Mrs.  Daniels,  Miss  Mann, 
Mr.  Breneuan,  Mrs.  Brehehan,  Mr.  Schwartz,  Miss  Clooesy. 

I.  History  of  Music. — Lectures  on  the  development  of  Musit^ 
referring  especially  to  the  rise  of  Polyphony  and  dramatic  music,  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Oratorio,  the  evolution  of  instruments 
and  instrumental  forms,  and  studies  in  the  lives  of  composers.  As- 
sig^ned  collateral  readings.    /.  and  II.;  (iVi).    Mr.  Schwartz. 

3.  Theory  of  Music— Ell ementary  Theory  and  Ear-t raining, 
Four  Part  Harmony,  and  Analysis.    /.  and  II.;  (2).    Mr.  Schwartz. 

3.  Advanced  Haruony  and  Analysis.-—/,,  //.;  fii^J.  Mr. 
Schwartz. 

4.  COoNTERMiNTj  Canon,  and  Fogue. — /.,  II.;  (3).  Mr. 
Schwartz. 

5.  General  Theory  and  Analysis  of  Form. — Free  Composi- 
tion.   /.,  //.;    dVi).    Mr.  Schwartz. 

Mote. — s.  I.  may  be  taken  with  4,  IL  if  desired. 

6.  Course  for  the  Piano. — Preparatory.  This  course  covers 
three  years'  work  and  is  required  in  fulfillment  of  the  six  credits 
prescribed  for  entrance  to  the  School  of  Music  The  work  of  each 
year  cAmts  two  credits  for  entrance.  It  includes  formation  and 
position  of  fingers,  hands,  wrists,  and  arms,  properties  of  touch, 
principles  of  technique,  thorough  drill  in  scale  and  arpeggio  playing, 
and  exercises  in  accent,  rhythm,  and  expression.    Music  tised: 

(a)  First  Year.  National  Graded  Course.  Bk.  I.  or  eq^iva- 
lent;  KShler  Op.  151.    Miss  Mann  and  Miss  Glodery. 

(b)  Second  Year.  Kohler,  Op.  50.  Herz'  Scales  and  Exer- 
cises, Loesckorn  Op.  6$,  66;  Lemoine  Of.  i7;  Bertitii  Op.  39,  32. 
Miss  Mann  and  Miss  Glodery. 

(c)  Third  Year.  Cterny  Op.  sgg;  Bki.  I.,  II.;  Czemy  Octave 
Studies;  Bach,  Easiest  Composition;  Heller  Op.  is!  also  easier 
stxialines  and  compositions  by  standard  composers.  Miss  Mann  and 
Miss  Glooeky. 
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7.  Collegiate.  First  Year.  Studies  in  development  of  tech- 
nique: Oerny,  Op.  299,  Bks.  3,  4;  Mayer,  Octave  Studies;  Cramer, 
Etudes;  Jensen,  Etudes;  Bach,  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues;  so- 
natas of  Haydn  and  Mozart;  easier  sonatas  of  Beethoven;  Songs 
without  Words,  Mendelssohn;  compositions  (smaller  works  of 
Schubert,  Raff,  Grieg,  Chaminade,  Moszkowski,  and  others.  (6). 
Professor  Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Dahibls. 

8.  Second  Year.  Daily  technique;  Cicrny,  Op.  740;  Pacher, 
Octave  Studies ;  Bach,  Two  and  Three- Voice  Inventions,  and 
French  Suites;  Sonatas  and  other  compositions  of  Scarlatti,  Beetho- 
ven, Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Weber,  Raff,  Rubinstein, 
Saint  Saens,  Godard,  MacDowell,  and  others.  (6).  Professor  Law- 
rence and  Mrs.  Daniels. 

g.  Third  Year.  Selections:  Oementi,  Gradus  ad  Pamassum; 
Moscheles,  Op,  70;  KuUak,  Seven-Octave  Studies,  Bk.  2;  Bach, 
English  Suites  and  Well-Tempered  Clavichord ;  Sonatas  and  con- 
certos by  Mendelssohn,  Weber,  Beethoven,  Hummel,  etc ;  selections 
from  works  of  Bach,  Chopin,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brassin,  Rubin- 
stein, Liszt,  Moszkowski,  Scharwenka,  and  other  modem  composers. 
(S).    Professor  Lawbence  and  Mrs.  Danikis. 

10.  Fourth  Year.  Selections:  Octave  Studies;  Qementi,  Gra- 
dus, continued;  Bach,  Well-Tempered  Qavichord,  continued;  Cho- 
pin, Etudes ;  Hensclt,  Etudes ;  Rubinstein,  Etudes ;  Sonatas  by 
Beethoven,  and  concertos  and  other  compositions  by  the  great  mas- 
ters, classic  and  romantic,  both  of  the  older  and  the  more  modem 
schools.     (9).    Professor  Lawsznce  and  Mrs.  Daniels. 

11.  Course  for  the  Voice. — Preparatory.  This  course  varies 
from  one  to  three  years,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  student  The 
placing  of  the  voice  and  proper  position  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 
Randegger's  Singing.  Fifty  Concone  Studies.  Simple  songs  for 
rhythm,  accent,  and  proper  pronunciation  of  words.  Two  entrance 
credits  each  year.    Mr.  and  Mrs,  Breneuak. 

12.  Collegiate.  First  Year.  Voice  production,  Randegger's 
singing  continued.  25  and  15  Concone  Studies,  40  Concone,  Songs 
of  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  and  those  of  good  modern  composers. 
(6).    Professor  Fernib  and  Mr.  Breneman. 

13.  Second  Year.  Voice  production.  Viardot-Garcia's  Hour 
of  Study.  Book  i  for  technical  work.  Twenty-four  Panofka  for 
soprano  and  tenor,  the  Songs  of  Gemuin,  French,  and  English  com- 
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posers,  and  simpte  selections  from  operas  and  oratorios.   (6).    Pro- 
fessor Febnie  and  Mr.  Breneman. 

14.  Third  Year :  Voice  production.  Viardol-Garcia's  Hour  of 
Study,  Book  11,  Bordigni's  Thirty-six  Studies  for  soprano  or  tenor, 
its  equivalent,  Sieber  or  Bordese  for  alto  or  bass.  Selections  from 
oratorios  and  from  French,  German,  and  Italian  operas.  Songs  of 
considerable  dilKculty  by  German,  English,  French,  and  Italian  com- 
posers.    (8).     Professor  Fkbnie, 

15.  Fourth  Year.  Voice  production.  Lutgen's  Opera-vocal- 
isen.  Book  11.  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  songs  of  all 
standard  composers.  Solos  and  concerted  works  from  the  modem 
as  well  as  the  standard  operas  and    oratorios.     (9).     Professor 

FCBNIE. 

16.  Course  tor  Viouk.— Preparatory.  Sitt:  Op.  31,  No.  I. 
Schradieck's  Scale  and  Arpeggio  Studies  commenced;  Meerts  Ele- 
mentary Etudes;  Sitt:,  Double  Stops,  in  part.  Pieces  by  Wdrs, 
Sitt,  Reinecke,  and  Pleyel.    Mr.  Schwabtz. 

17.  Collegiate.  First  Year.  Scales  and  Arpeggios  in  three  Oc- 
taves; Sitt,  Double  Stops,  completed.  Kreutzer,  David  Violin 
School,  Vol.  II. ;  Sonatas  by  Handel  and  Schubert.  Compositions 
by  Dancla,  Hauser,  and  Cui.     (6).    Mr.  Schwaktz. 

t8.  Second  Year.  Scales  in  octaves  and  thirds,  arpeggios  on 
dominant  and  diminished  seventh  chords;  David  School  completed, 
Fiorillo  Etudes,  Mozart  Sonatas,  Concertos  by  Viotti,  Spohr,  and 
others;  Concert  pieces  by  Sitt,  Spohr,  Foote,  and  Raflf.  (6).  Mr. 
Schwartz. 

19.  Third  Year.  Special  technical  drill.  Meerts  Etudes,  Rode 
Caprices,  Easier  Modern  Concertos  and  Sonatas;  Concert  pieces 
by  Vieutemps,  Sarasate,  Alard,  and  others.     (8).    Mr.  Schwartz. 

so.  Fourth  Year.  Selected  Concert  Etudes,  Sonatas  by  Beetho- 
ven, Schumann,  and  Brahms;  Various  Modem  and  Oassic  Con- 
certos.   CpJ.    Mr.  Schwartz. 

Note.— Ensemble  and  orchestral  work  is  required  of  all  ad- 
vanced students. 

21.  University  Orchestra. — Two  hours'  rehearsal  once  a  week 
throughout  the  year.    (2).    Professor  Lawrence. 

22.  University  Choral  Societv.— One  hour  rehearsal  once  a 
week  throughout  the  year.    (i).    Professor  Fernie. 


..Google 
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Sight-singing  Classes  are  open  to  all  University  students,  and 
Ear-training  Classes  to  School  of  Music  students. 

A  complete  course  in  Public  School  Methods  is  offered  to  those 
desiring  such  work. 

PALEONTOLOGY 
See  Geology  ib,  9. 

PHILOSOPHY 
Professor  Daniels. 

1.  Logic. — For  the  required  credit  in  Philosophy,  students  may 
select  either  of  the  following  courses: 

a.  The  nature  of  judgment  and  inference.  Emphasis  is  laid 
upon  practice  in  division,  definition,  forms  of  syllogism,  deductive 
and  inductive  fallacies.  This  course  is  recommended  to  students 
who  are  interested  in  psychology  or  philosophy.  /.;  M.,  W.,  F.; 
^;    (s)-    Professor  Daniels. 

b.  Special  attention  is  given  to  fallacies  and  to  the  problems, 
grounds,  and  principles  of  induction.  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  section  iA, 
3;  B,  z;   (3).    Professor  Daniels. 

2.  Outlines  of  Philosophy. — A  general  introduction  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.    /.;  M.,  IV.,  F.;   t;   (3).    Professor  Daniels. 

3.  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy. — A  rapid  survey  of 
the  development  of  speculative  thought,  beginning  with  the  early 
Greek  philosophers  and  continuing  through  the  medieval  period. 
/.;    Tu.,  Th.;   i;    (s).    Professor  Daniels. 

4.  MoDESN  Philosophy. — The  formation  and  development  of 
the  problems  and  conceptions  in  philosophy  from  Descartes  to  the 
present  time.  Selections  from  the  philosophical  masterpieces  of  this 
period.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  //.; 
M.,  W.,  F.;   1;    (3).    Professor  Daniels. 

S-  Advanced  Philosophy.— The  seventeenth  century  philos- 
ophy. A  critical  study  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz.  /.;  Tti.. 
Th.;  7;    (s).     Professor  Daniels. 

Required:     Two  semesters  in  Philosophy  or  Psychology. 

7.  History  and  Chiticism  of  Ethical  Theories. — A  careful 
and  historical  examination  of  the  various  types  of  ethical  theory. 
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including  ralional,  hedonistic,  euderoonistic,  esthetic,  and  evolntioiial 
ethics.    //.;    Tu.,  Th.;    i;    (i).    Professor  Daniels. 

8.  EsTBETics. — A  brief  history  and  a  critical  study  of  the  Tari- 
ous  theories  of  the  beautiful.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  //.; 
Tu.;   S;    (i).    Professor  Dakiels. 

Required;    Two  years  of  University  work. 

9.  Political  Ethics,  Historical  akd  Appueb. — A  study  of 
various  phases  of  thought  concerning  the  ethics  of  social  organiza- 
tions; theories  of  the  nature  of  the  state,  including  views  of  the 
state  of  nature,  of  natural  law  and  natural  right.  A  discusdon  of 
rights  and  duties  in  relation  to  social  institutions;  intematioaa] 
rights  and  duties;  the  ethics  of  diplomacy.  /.;  Tu.,  Tk.;  i;  (i). 
Professor  Daniels. 

10.  Philosophic  Thought  in  English  LiTEXArtnE  op  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. — Primarily  for  students 
who  are  specializing  or  taking  major  work  in  English,  and  open  to 
senior  and  graduate  students  only.    I.,  II.;  Th.;  S;   (t).    Professor 

11.  Philosophy  of  REUCiON.^The  philosophical  interpretation 
of  religion,  with  reference  to  the  value  of  a  rational  view  of  reli- 
gious ideas.    /.;   Tu.;  8;   (1).    Professor  Daniels. 

Required:    Two  years  of  University  work. 


loi.    The  Philosophy  of  Kant. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
Director  Huff,  Director  Carpenter,  Mr.  Conibear,  Mr.  Arnold. 

1.  Gyunasiuu  Practice. — Two  hours'  class- work,  or  two 
hours'  prescription  exercises,  each  week.  Required  of  frtshmeK. 
Must  be  taken  with  course  S-  I-.  II-!  arrange  time;  (i).  Director 
Huff  and  Mr.  Arnold. 

2.  Gyunasiuu  Practice. — Two  hours'  class- work  or  two 
hours'  prescription  exercises.  With  course  4.  I.,  II.;  arrange  time; 
(i).    Mr.  Abnold. 

Required:    Physical  Training  I  and  3. 

3.  Lectures. — Lectures  upon  bodily  health,  including  stich  sub- 
jects as  the  bath,  sleep,  diet,  ventilation,  clothing,  injuries  from 
over-work  and  study,  sedentation,  tobacco,  alcohol,  improper  pos- 
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turc,  etc.     Once  a  week.     Freshmen  are  required    to    attend  this 
course,  together  with  coune  I.    I.,  II.;  arrange  time;  (1).    Director 

HVVT. 

4.  Lectukes. — Muscular  form  and  action,  effects  of  exercise, 
causation  of  fatigue,  breathlessness,  coordination,  automatism,  de- 
formities, etc.  Once  a  week  in  combination  with  course  2.  I.,  11.; 
arrange  time;    (i).    Director  HuiT. 

Required:     Physical  Training  1  and  3. 

5.  Theory  op  Physical  Training. — For  those  preparing  as 
instructors.  Study  of  the  systems  of  gymnastics ;  methods  of  teach- 
ing; class  work;  use  of  apparatus;  effects  on  body;  measure- 
ments;  testing,  prescription.    /.,  //.;   arrange  time;    (i).    Mr.  An- 

Required:    Courses  a  and  4- 

6.  CoKPETiTivE  Athletics. — History  of  games  and  sports;  gen- 
eral training;  special  forms  and  methods  of  coaching  for  track, 
fencing,  wrestling,  boxing,  base  ball,  foot  ball,  basket  ball,  etc  /., 
//.;    arrange  time;    (i).     Director  Huft,  Mr.  Conibear,  and  Mr. 

AtlNOLD. 

Required:     Physical  Training  3  and  4. 
Vm  Woman 

7.  FKAcncE.— Cass  and  prescription  exercises  in  the  gymna- 
sium and  field.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  (i). 
Required  of  freshmen.  With  course  9,  3  semester  hours.  Miss 
Carpcmter. 

8.  Practice. — Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  (i). 
Miss  Carpektek. 

Required:    Physical  Trainmg  7,  9. 

9.  HYGna»E.— The  same  as  Physiology  6,  which  see.  Required 
of  freshmen.    With  course  7,  3  hours.    Professor  Ksmp. 

PHYSICS 
Professor  Cakman,  Assistant  Professor  Sager,  Dr.  Watson,  Mr. 

SCBULZ. 

I.  General  Physics.— Lectures  with  class-room  demonstra- 
tions and  recitations.  This  course  is  required  of  students  in  engi- 
neering, and  is  recommended  to  students  doing  major  work  in 
physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics.  The  laboratory  course  Physics 
3,  is  to  be  taken  at  the  same  time.     /.,  //.;   Lectures,  M.,  W.;  4; 
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Quit,  F.;  I,  2,  3  or  4;  (2).  Professor  Cakman,  Dr.  Watsok,  and 
Mr.  ScHULZ. 

Required:    Mathematics  3  or  4. 

aa.  Genesal  Physics. — Lectures  with  class-room  demonstra- 
tions, recitations,  and  laboratory  exercises.  This  course  is  intended 
for  students  in  general  courses  rather  than  for  students  in  technical 
courses.  /.,  //.;  Lectures,  Tu.,  Th.;  4;  Quiis,  F.;  I  or  i,  or  an 
hour  to  be  arranged;  Laboratory,  1-3  or  2-4,  Sat.;  (4).  Professor 
Cakkan,  Assistant  Professor  Sager,  Dr.  Watson,  and  Mr,  Scholz. 

Required:    Mathematics  3  or  4, 

3.  Inthoductiok  to  Physical  Measukeuents.— Laboratory 
experiments  running  parallel  with  the  lecture  course,  Physics  i. 
The  experiments  are  quantitative,  illustrative  of  lectures  and  pre- 
paratory to  more  advanced  laboratory  work.  /.,  //.;  M.,  Tu.,  W.  or 
Tk.;    1-3    or    2-4;    (i).     Professor    Caruan,    Dr.   Watsoh,  Mr. 

SCHULZ. 

Required;    Mathematics  3  or  4. 

4.  Electrical  and  Magnetic  MEASuitEUENTS.^Rccitations  and 
laboratory.  The  course  of  recitations  and  lectures  covers  the  ele- 
mentary mathematical  theory  of  electrostatics,  magnetism,  magnetic 
properties  of  iron,  electrodynamics,  and  direct,  alternating,  and  poly- 
phase currents.  In  the  laboratory  the  usual  electrical  and  magnetic 
measurements  are  made,  the  work  running  parallel  with  the  recita- 
tion work.  /.;  Lecture,  M.,  W.;  3;  II.;  Lecture,  M.;  6;  Th.;  i; 
Laboratory;   arrange  time;    (4).    Assistant  Professor  Sagex. 

The  following  laboratory  courses  are  offered,  to  be  taken  pref- 
erably in  connection  with  or  following  the  corresponding  theoretical 
or  descriptive  courses,  fia-tid ; 

5a.  Mechanics.— A  course  in  exact  measurements  of  mass, 
length,  volume,  doisity,  time,  and  gravity,  using  balance,  dividing 
engine,  cathetometer,  chronograph,  etc.  /.  or  IL;  arrange  lime; 
(2,  3  or  5).    Assistant  Professor  Sager. 

Required:    Physics  i  or  2a  and  3. 

5b.  Light. — Measurements  of  indices  of  refraction  and  wave 
lengths,  using  the  spectrometer  with  prisms  and  grating,  the  ccm- 
cave  grating  with  its  mounting;  also  the  use  of  the  optical  bench 
in  experiments  in  interference;  photometric  measurements  and  the 
use  of  the  spectrum-photometer.  /.  or  II.;  arrange  lime;  (2,  3  or 
5}.    Assistant  Professor  Sager. 

Required:    Physics  i  and  3,  or  2a. 
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5C.  Ei^CTRiciTY  AND  Magnetism.— A  course  of  exact  meas- 
urements of  resistance,  current,  electromotive  force,  capacity,  and 
magnetic  quantities.  I.  or  I!.;  arrange  time;  (i,  3  or  5).  Assistant 
Professor  Sages. 

Required:    Physics  I  and  3,  or  aa. 

5d.  Heat.— Measurements  of  temperature,  heat  quantities,  etc.; 
thermal  properties  of  bodies,  particularly  of  gases  and  vapors.  /. 
or  //.;  orratige  time;   (2,  3  or  $)■    Assistant  Professor  Sageb. 

Reqmred:    Physics  i  and  3,  or  2a. 

The  following  courses  of  recitations  and  lectures  on  the  ele- 
mentary aiathcmatical  theory  of  physics  are  offered.  Physics  6a  is 
designed  to  be  the  basis  of  all  the  advanced  theoretical  work.  A 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  calculus  is  desired. 

6a.  Mechanics  and  Genesal  Properties  of  Maiter. — An  ele- 
mentary consideration  of  kinematics,  dynamics,  statics,  work  and 
energy,  together  with  gravitational  attraction  and  potential.  /.; 
M.,  W.,  F.;  i;   (3).    Assistant  Professor  Sagek. 

Required:    Physics  i  or  2a.    Mathematics  9  or  8a  desired 

6b.  Light.— Pf-Mfon'j  Light.  II.;  Tu.,  Th.;  2;  (i).  Assistant 
Professor  Sager. 

Required:    Physics  6a;   Mathematics  9  or  Sa, 

6c.  Electricity  and  Magnetisu. — J.  J.  Thormoit's  Elementary 
Mathematical  Theory.  II.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  (3).  Assistant  Professor 
Sager. 

Required:    Physics  6a ;   Mathematics  9  or  8a. 

6d,  Heat.— PfM(oit'*  Heat.  L;  Tu.,  Th.;  (2)  Professor 
Carman  and  Assistant  Professor  Sager. 

Required:     Mathematics  g  or  8a. 

7.  Investigation  of  Special  Problems.— An  advanced  course 
in  the  laboratory  or  in  design  and  calculation,  in  continuation  of 
Physics  4,  5  or  6.  A  special  topic  is  assigned  and  worked  out  with 
the  advice  and  direction  of  the  professor.  The  repeating  of  some 
classic  investigation  may  be  assigned.  Among  the  recent  problems 
were  the  following  designs  of  pieces  of  apparatus  which  were  also 
constructed  and  calibrated  in  the  department:  An  inductance  with- 
out iron,  variable  continuously  from  zero  to  1. 2  henry;  an  inductor 
dynamo  machine  giving  a  sine  wave ;  an  exact  potentiometer  to 
)  150  volts  and  also  to  150  amperes;  two  testing  tables  for 
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Standardizing  ammeters  and  voltmeters,  /.,  //.;  arrange  Hme;  (3) 
or  (s)-    Professor  Caruan  and  Assistant  Professor  Saceb. 

Required:  Two  semesters  of  physics  in  advance  of  Physics  i 
and  3. 

8.  Matheuatical  Physics.— Lectures  and  recitations  on  spe- 
cial topics  in  theoretical  physics.  /.,  //.;  arrange  time;  (3)-  Pro- 
fessor Cabkan. 

RetpUred:    Physics  6a. 

10.  Inyistication  and  Thesis. — /.,  //.;  arrange  time;  (3)  or 
(s).     Professor  Gvbuan  and  Assistant  Professor  Sager. 

OOOBBBB  K)B  OKADTrilEB 

lOi.    Advanced  Physical  Measurements  and  Investigation. 

102.  Mathematical  Physics. 

103.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  for 
Engineers. 

PHYSIOLOGY 
Professor  Kemp,  Mr.  Stanley. 

1.  Majob   CauRSE.~-The  work  begins   with  a  comprehensive 

study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  tissues  in  general,  and 
later  includes  the  structure  of  the  organs  in  particular,  with  special 
relation  to  their  functions.  The  course,  together  with  courses  in 
chemistry  recommended  for  prospective  medical  students,  will  com- 
plete a  thorough  study  of  physiological  chemistry,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  normal  composition  and  functions  of  the  organs  and 
excretions.  Frequent  demonstrations  in  experimental  physiology  are 
given  before  the  class,  and  the  student  is  required  to  perform  a  num- 
ber of  such  experiments  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  in- 
structor. In  addition,  the  students,  working  in  small  groups,  per- 
form assigned  experiments.     /.,  //.;   daily;  3,  4;  (s).     Professor 

Required:    Physics  i,  3;  Giemistry  i,  2,  3a,  5a,  9,9c;  Zoology  2. 

2.  Advanced  Course.— Continuation  of  Physiology  1  through  a 
second  year.  This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  get 
as  thorough  a  training  as  possible  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  who 
can  afford  to  take  the  full  science  course  at  the  University  leading 
to  the  B.5.  degree^  Lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  experiments  in 
the  laboratory  conducted  by  the  students  under  the  supervision  of 
the  instructor.    /.,  //.;  daily;  3,  4;  d).    Professor  Kemp. 
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3.  iNTCSTicATioN  AND  Thesis. — Evcry  facility  and  encourage- 
ment, so  far  as  the  resources  of  the  laboratory  permit,  are  offered  to 
ihose  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  these  for  researches  leading 
to  theses  for  the  bachelor's,  master's,  or  doctor's  degree,  or  for  car- 
rying on  original  work  for  publication. 

4.  MiNOK  CoUBSE. — Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  those  facts 
that  serve  as  a  basis  for  practical  hygiene,  and  for  helping  students 
to  teach  physiology  in  high  schools.  Lecture  demonstrations,  reci- 
tations, and  laboratory  work.  Students  who  have  had  chemistry  and 
zoology  in  high  schools  may  be  admitted  to  the  course  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor.    //,;  daily;  7,  S;  ($).     Professor  Keup. 

Required:    Chemistry  i;  Zoology  10. 

5.  Speciai.  Physiolocv. — There  are  here  included  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  laboratory  work,  any  one  or  more  of  which  may  be  pur- 
sued independently  of  the  others :  (a)  The  physiology  of  foods, 
and  digestion ;  (b)  the  blood,  circulation,  and  respiration ;  (c)  the 
excretions,  especially  urine  analysis ;  (d)  general  physiology  of  nerve 
and  muscle;  (e)  advanced  vertebrate,  especially  human,  histology. 
This  course  may  be  taken  after  physiology  4,  and  is  recommended 
for  those  who  wish  to  work  a  year  in  physiology  without  having 
the  requirements  to  enter  the  class  in  physiology  t.  It  may  also 
be  taken  for  less  than  five  credits.  Work  to  be  arranged  after  con- 
sultation with  Professor  Keup. 

6.  Hygiene.— This  course  is  offered  to  both  men  and  women, 
and  must  be  taken  by  young  women  who  take  physical  training  for 
credit.  The  course  deals  with  those  practical  hygienic  problems  of 
everyday  life  that  are  wholly  or  in  large  part  under  the  control  of 
each  individual.    /.;  M.;  p;  (i).    Professor  Kemp. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY 

See  Geology  8. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 
Professor  Dexter  and  Assistant  Professor  Colvin. 

1.  Elementaby  Psychology.— This  course  is  intended  for  be- 
ginners m  psychology.  James'  Psychology  is  used  as  a  text.  /.; 
M.,  W.,  F.;  2;  (3).    Assistant  Professor  Colvin. 

Required:    At  least  one  year  of  University  work. 

2.  Introiujciion  to  Psychology.— The  object  of  this  course 
is  to  give  ihe  student  a  complete  though  tentative  system  of  psy- 
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chology  based  upon  the  results  of  expcrimeaUl  iovestigation, //,;M., 
W.,  F.;  x;  (3),    Assistant  Professor  Colvin. 

Required:    At  least  one  year  of  University  work. 

3.  Experimental  Psychoi/xiy. — The  object  of  this  course  is 
to  train  the  student  in  laboratory  methods  and  give  him  an  acquaint- 
ance with  normal  psychical  phenomena.  /.;  Lectures,  M.,  W.,  ar~ 
range  time  for  laboratory;  (s).  Professor  Dexter  and  Assistant 
Professor  Colvin. 

Required:     Two  years  of  University  work. 

4.  ExE>ERi MENTAL  PsvcHOLOGV. — This  is  a  continuation  of 
course  3.  The  laboratory  method  is  continued  in  the  Study  of  tbe 
higher  psychic  activities.  The  work  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  teacher.  //.;  Lectures,  M.,  W.;  4;  arrange  time  for 
laboratory;  (s).    Assistant  Professor  CoLViK. 

Required:    Two  years  of  University  work. 

S-  Genetic  Psychology,— The  more  substantial  results  of  child 
study  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  first  part  of  the  course,  while  the  latter 
part  is  devoted  to  the  phenomena  of  adolescence,  and  the  intellectoal 
problems  confronting  the  youth.  The  development  of  the  nervous 
system  and  growth  of  the  body  are  traced  in  connection  with  the 
mental  development.     /.;    Tu.,  Tk;  3;  (3).     Assistant  Professor 

COLVIN. 

Required:    Two  years  of  University  work. 

6.  Comparative  Psychology. — It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to 
trace  the  evolution  of  intelligence  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
nervous  system  from  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  to  that  of  man. 
The  psychology  of  the  higher  vertebrates  will  be  particularly  studied 
and  compared  with  that  of  the  child  and  adult.  /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  4;  (2). 
Assistant  Professor  Coltin. 

Required:     Psychology  I  or  2. 

7.  Psychological  Seminary. — During  the  current  year  the 
history  of  psychology  is  the  subject  of  investigation.  /.,  //.;  ar- 
range time;  (i).    Assistant  Professor  Colvin. 

Required:     Psychology  1  or  a. 

8.  The  Psychology  of  the  Emotions  and  the  Will — This 
course  considers  critically  the  principal  pheruimena  of  volition 
and  feeling  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  intellect.  Illustra- 
tions will  be  taken  largely  from  biography,  history,  and  literature. 
//.;  Tu.,  Th.;  z;  (2).    Assistant  Professor  Colvin. 
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OOVBflB      rOR   eSASVATIS. 

loi.  Research  Course.— Though  primarily  tor  graduates,  this 
course  may  be  taken  by  seniors  with  suitable  preparation. 

RAILWAY  ENGINEERING. 
[For  instructors  see  Mechanical  Engineering.] 

1.  Locomotive  Engines. — This  work  is  a  study  of  the  con- 
structive features  of  the  locomotive  in  all  its  parts  and  of  their  rela- 
tions.  The  development,  applications,  and  limitations  of  the  various 
types  and  their  special  study  with  reference  to  the  relations  between 
boiler  and  cylinder  capacity,  weight  on  drivers,  speed,  hauling  ca- 
pacity, etc.  Tendencies  in  design.  Includes  also  a  study  of  all  ac- 
cessory apparatus  used  in  the  operation  of  locomotives.  /.;  Th., 
Th.;  i;  (z).     Assistant  Professor  Schmidt. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  I,  Physics  I, 
3;   Mechanical   Engineering  7. 

2.  Locomotive  Engine  DesIgn. — The  proportions  and  dimen- 
sions of  standard  locomotives  are  studied.  Calculations  and  designs 
relating  to  boiler  and  engine  details,  cylinder  proportions  for  com- 
pound types  of  slide  valves,  and  valve  gears.  /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  2,  3;  W.; 
6,  7,  8;  (3}    Professor  Bkeckenkidge. 

Required:  Mechanical  Engineering  i  to  7,  23,  34;  Theoretical 
and  Applied  Mechanics  1,  2. 

3.  Shop  Systems. — Lectures  and  readings.  Visits  of  inspec- 
tion. A  study  of  the  proceedings  of  the  societies  and  railway  clubs 
and  the  technical  press.  /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  6,  7,  8;  (z).  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Schmidt. 

4.  Locomotive  Road  Tests.— Arrangements  for  locomotive  road 
tests  have  been  perfected  with  several  roads  entering  Champaign 
and  Urbana.  Already  five  locomotives  have  been  equipped  for  this 
work  and  tests  made  in  actual  service  conditi<»is.  This  work  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  dynamometer  and  railway  test 
cars  which  are  now  at  the  service  of  the  department.  This  course 
includes  also  brake  tests  and  other  laboratory  work.  /.;  ii.,  F.; 
(4).    Assistant  Professor  Schmidt. 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  3;  Mechanical 
Engineering  i  to  7,  14. 
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5.  CouPBESSED  An  IN  RAILWAY  Seivice.— This  will  indode  a 
careful  study  of  the  constrnction  and  operation  of  the  air-brake 
system  in  detail.  The  air-brake  instniaion  cars  of  the  I.  C  8.  R 
and  the  C.  C.  C  &  SL  Louis  Ry.  make  frequent  stops  at  these  points, 
and  the  instructors  in  charge  kindly  devote  snflident  time  to  illus- 
trate and  explain  the  operation  of  the  air-brake.  The  use  of  coni- 
pressed  air  in  shop  service  is  also  studied.  //.;  TK;  i;  (1). 
Assistant  Profpssor  ScHuniT. 

Required:    Mechanical  Engineering'  7. 

6.  Railway  Estimates.— A  study  of  costs  of  materials  and 
repairs.  Forms  of  specifications  for  supplies.  Costs  of  operation 
and  maintenance  of  foreign  and  American  practice  compared.  //.; 
Tu.;  2,  3;  (i).    Professor  Bbeckensidge. 

Required:     Railway  Engineering  i  to  4. 

7.  Advanced  Designing.— Under  this  head  attention  will  be 
paid  to  details  of  rolling  stock,  pumps,  gas  and  oil  engines  for  water 
supply.  Special  machinery  for  repair  shop  service,  turntables,  and 
advanced  problems  relating  to  locomotive  design.  //.;  Tu.,  W.,  Tk.; 
6,  7,  8;  (3).    Mr.  Fkase^ 

Required:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  i,  2,  3;  Railwsr 
Engineering  i,  4. 

8.  Dykauometer  Cak  Tests. — Investigations  will  be  made  un- 
der actual  road  conditions  relating  to  hauling  capacity  of  engines, 
train  resistance  due  to  acceleration,  grades,  curves,  and  wind  pres- 
sure. Air-brake  service  inspections.  Automatic  records  of  trade 
conditions  as  to  gauge,  surface,  joints,  and  elevation  of  rails.  Tests 
at  stationary  plants  and  railway  shops  will  be  made. 

Arrangements  for  careful  and  scientific  sampling  of  fuels,  boiler 
waters,  oils,  paints,  varnishes,  and  railway  supplies  for  analysis  and 
tests  will  be  included  in  this  work.  //.;  F.;  z,  i,  3;  (i).  Assistant 
Professor  ScBunrr. 

Required:     Railway  Engineering  4. 

9.  LocoKonvEs  AND  Stkam  Railways,  Electhic  Railways.— 
General  treatment,  giving  peculiar  adaptations  and  limitations  of 
steam  and  electric  roads;  their  adoption  as  determined  by  character 
of  country  or  service  and  distance.  Probable  future  chai^^  in  the 
latter;  essential  differences  in  operation.  /.;  Tu.,  Th.;  (3).  As- 
sistant Professor  Scbuidt. 
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RHETORIC  AND  ORATORY 

Professor   Clark,  Assistant   Professor  Fulton,   Miss   Kyle,   Mr. 
Rounds,  Mr,  Scott,  and  Mr,  Fox. 

1.  Rhetobic  and  Tbemes. — Required  for  students  in  the  Col- 
1«S*  of  Literature  and  Arts.  Pearson's  English  Composition.  I., 
II.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  section  A,  i;  B.  i;  C.s;  D,  3;  E,  4;  F,  5;  Tu..  Th.. 
F.;  G,  6;  (3).  Assistant  Professor  Baldwin,  Miss  Kyle,  Mr, 
Scott,  Mr.  Paul  and  Mr.  Fox. 

2.  Rhetoric  a»d  Tbemes. — Required  for  students  in  the  Col- 
leges of  Agricuhurc,  Science,  and  Engineering.  Pearson's  English 
Composition.  I.,  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  section  \A,  i;  sections  B,  C,  D,  3; 
sections  E,  F,  6;  sections  G,  H,  I,  7,  7.  Assistant  Professor  Fulton. 
Miss  Kyle,  Mr.  Rounds,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Fox. 

3.  Daily  TnEitES.— Wendell's  English  Composition;  Bates's 
Talks  on  Writing  English,  second  scries.  I.,  II.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  sec- 
tion A,  3;  section  B,  4;  (4).     Professor  Clask. 

Required:    Rhetoric  and  Oratory  i  or  2. 

4a.  Argumentation.— .4 Wfn,  The  Art  of  Debate.  I.;  M.,  W.. 
F.;  4;  (3)-    Mr.  Rounds. 

Required:    Rhetoric  and  Oratory  i  or  2. 

4b.    Exposition. W7.;  Af„  ft',,  F.;  4;  (3).    Mr.  Rounds. 

Required:    Rhetoric  and  Oratory  i  or  a. 

S.  Oral  Discussion.— Discussion  without  notes  of  present  day 
economic  and  political  subjects;  criticism  of  form,  delivery,  and 
subject-matter.    /.,  //.;  Th.;  8;  (j).    Mr.  Rounds. 

Required:     Rhetoric  and  Oratory  1  or  2. 

6a.  Encush  CoMPOsmoN  (Advanced  Course). — Bate's  Talks 
on  Writing  English.  I.;  Tu.,  Th.;  3;  (3).  Assistant  Professor 
Fulton. 

Required:    Rhetoric  and  Oratory  i  and  3. 

6b.  English  Composition  and  Literatube. — The  study  of 
rhetorical  principles,  as  seen  in  literary  masterpieces.  In  1903-04. 
The  essays  of  Lamb,  Newman,  Arnold,  Pater,  and  others  will  be 
studied  and  analyzed;  in  1904-05,  the  essays  of  Swift,  Macaulay, 
De  Quincey,  Stevenson,  and  others.  Two  three-page  themes  a  week 
and  two  long  exercises  a  semester.  Students  may  elect  this  course 
in  two  successive  years  and  receive  credit  for  it  twice.  //.;  Tu., 
Th.;  3;  (3).    Assistant  Professor  Fulton. 

Required:    Rhetoric  and  Oratory  i  and  3. 
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7a.  PuBuc  Speaking.— A  course  for  practical  training  io  pub- 
lic speaking.  /.,  11.;  sectiom  on  M.,  Tu.,  and  F.;  7;  (i).  Mr. 
Rounds. 

7b.  PuBUC  Speaking. — Same  as  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  7a,  be- 
ginning witli  the  second  semester.  //.;  section  A,  M.;  section  B, 
Tu.;  section  C,  F.;  7;  (t).    Mr.  Rounds. 

8.  Seminary.— Methods  of  teaching  English  composition. 
Open  to  senior  and  graduate  students.  /.  or  II.;  W.;  arrange  time; 
(i).    Assistant  Professor  Fdlton. 

9.  Dramatic  Reading. — Lectures ;  declamation  of  extracts  from 
Shakspere;  Macbeth,  Othello,  Julius  Caesar,  Hamlet,  and  Merchant 
of  Venice  read  in  class.    /.,  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  2;  (2).    Mr.  Rounds. 

10.  Business  Writing.— Business  correspondence,  the  making 
of  summaries  and  abstracts,  advertising,  proof  reading,  and  the 
preparation  of  manuscripts  for  the  press.  /,,  //.;  Tu.,  Th.;  4;  (t). 
Professor  Clark.; 

Required:  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  I  or  a.  (Open  only  to  stu- 
dents in  business  courses.) 

SOaOLOGY 
See  Economics  17,  English  ig,  Anthropo]<^y  I,  2. 

SPANISH 

Professor  Fairfield. 

I.    Grauuak    and     R£Ai>iNG.^£igr^j    Spanish    Grammar; 

Knapp's  Spanish  Readings;  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote;  outlines  of 

Spanish  literature.    /.,  //.;  M.,  W.,  F.;  7;  (3).     Professor  Fair- 

eield. 

THEORETICAL  AND  APPUED  MECHANICS 
See  Mechanics  (p.  354}. 

THREMMATOLOGY 

Professor  Davenport, 

I.    Applied  Evolution. — The  principles  of  evolution  as  applied 

to  the  improvement  of  domesticated  animals  and  plants.    Variation, 

its  extent  and  causes.    Selection  and  its  effect  in  changinc  type,  as 
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illustrated  both  in  nature  and  in  domestication.  The  nature  of 
heredity  and  the  manner  of  its  operation  under  the  influence  of  en- 
vironment Reflex  action,  habit,  and  instinct,  as  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters.  The  origin,  cor- 
relation, and  disappearance  of  characters.  The  laws  of  frequency 
and  regression  as  bearing  upon  achievements  that  may  be  confidently 
expected.    /.;  daily;  4;  (s).     Professor  Davenport. 

Required:    Two  years  of  University  work. 

2.    Investigation  AND  Thesis.    I,ot!!.;(5).    Professor  Da v- 

VETERINARY  SQENCE 
Professor  McIntosh. 

1.  Anatomy  and  Physiology. — The  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  domestic  animals,  diseases  of  the  bony  structure  and  lameness. 
The  instruction  is  given  by  lectures  aided  by  demonstrations  with 
use  of  skeletons,  and  of  other  apparatus,  as  follows :  Dr.  Auzoux's 
complete  model  of  the  horse,  which  is  in  ninety-seven  pieces  and 
exhibits  3,000  details  of  structure;  papier-machi  model  of  the  horse's 
foot;  the  teeth  of  the  horse;  and  dissections  of  animals.  This  work 
is  supplemented  with  the  study  of  text-books.  Strangeiiiay't  Vele- 
rinary  Anatomy,  Mills's  Animal  Physiology,  and  Diseases  of  Horses 
and  Cattle.     /.,  //.;  daily;  4;  ($)■     Professor  McIntosb. 

2.  Veterinaky  Materia  Medica.— This  subject,  which  treats 
of  the  agents  for  the  cure  of  disease  or  injury,  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health  among  domestic  animals,  is  taught  by  lectures  and 
text-books,  illustrated  by  specimens  of  the  drugs  used  in  veterinary 
practice.  The  compounding  of  medicines  also  receives  attention. 
Text  book,  Finhy  Dun's  Veterinary  Materia  Medica.  I.,  II.;  daily; 
3;  (s)-     Professor  McIntosh. 

3.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Mbdicinb  ahd  Sur- 
gery.— This  subject  is  taught  by  lectures  and  text-books  on  the  dis- 
eases of  domestic  animals,  and  is  illustrated  with  specimens  of  mor- 
bid anatomy  and  by  observations  and  practice  at  the  free  clinics. 
The  latter  are  held  at  the  Veterinary  Infirmary  once  a  week.  The 
students  assist  in  the  operations,  and  thus  obtain  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  Dissections  and  post-mortem  examinations  are 
made  as  cases  present  themselves.  Text-b6oks,  Diseases  of  Horses 
and  Cattle,  by  D.  Mcintosh,  and  tVilliams's  Practice  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  I.,  II.;  daily;  2;  (5).  Professor  McIn- 
tosh. 
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Professor  FoBBES,  Assistant  Professor  Smith,  and  Mr.  McClellan. 

1.  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Following  upon  zoology  10,  this 
course  extends  somewhat  the  series  of  type  forms  presented  under 
that  head,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  a  knowledge  of  animal  de- 
velopment. It  is  largely  given  to  the  study  of  the  invertebrate  ani- 
mals commonly  found  in  Illinois,  with  special  attention  to  their 
distribution,  their  habits,  and  their  life  histories,  and  to  the  adaptive 

which  exhibit  or  determine  their  relations  to  their  en- 
Field  work  and  its  methods  are  included  in  the  course, 
and  the  organization  of  its  instruction  is  such  as  to  permit  smne 
diversity  in  the  work  of  the  different  students.  //.;  Ucture  M.,  W., 
P.;  ^;  laboratory,  j  periodi;  arrangf  time;  (s).  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Smith,  and  Mr.  McClellan, 

Required:  Art  and  Design  I ;  an  entrance  credit  in  chemistry 
or  Chemistry  i ;  Zoology  la 

2.  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Coupakative  Akatomy.— In  the 
laboratory  work  of  this  course  principal  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  anatomy  of  Neclurus  and  to  anatomical  and  systematic  studies 
of  fishes,  birds,  and  mammals,  especial  reference  being  had  to  the 
anatomy  of  man.  The  more  difficult  parts  of  laboratory  tecbnoloey 
will  be  given  in  this  course,  which  will  also  contain  lectures  on  the 
general  theory  of  organic  development  as  illustrated  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  descent  of  man.  /.;  lecture,  M.,  W.,  F.;  4;  laboratory,  J 
periods;  arrange  time;  (5).  Assistant  Professor  Sutth  and  Mr. 
McClellan. 

Required:     The  same  as  for  Zoology  I. 

3.  Vektebbate  Embbvology. — This  course  begins  with  a  study 
of  the  sex  cells  and  a  discussion  of  theories  of  heredity,  followed 
by  a  consideration  of  the  early  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
egg.  Tlie  formation  of  the  vertebrate  body  is  then  studied  in  the 
amphibian,  the  chick,  and  the  pig.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  prep- 
aration of  embryological  material  and  in  graphic  reconstruction  from 
serial  sections.    //.;  3,  4:  (s)-     Mr.  McClellan. 

Required:     Zoology  2. 

4.  Advanced  Zoology. — Under  this  head  is  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  advanced  work  for  one  or  two  semesters  alwig 
lines  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  instructor.  It  may  in- 
clude field  and  systematic  zoology,  or  a  laboratory  course  in  mam- 
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malian  anatomy,  but  is  otherwise  essentially  a  research  course  for 
students  specializing  in  zoology.     One  semester  of  this  course  is 
required  of  all  intending  to  graduate  with  a  zoological  thesis.    /., 
//.;  arrange  Unit;  (s).    Assistant  Professor  Smith. 
Required:     Zoology  i,  2. 

5.  Eleuentary  Entomology. — (See  Entomology  1.) 

6.  General  ENTOMOUXjy.— (Sec  Entomology  2,  3.) 

7.  Practical  Entomology.— {See  Entomology  4.) 

8.  Thesis  Investigation. — Candidates  for  graduation  who  se- 
lect a  zoological  subject  as  a  thesis  are  required  to  spend  three  hours 
a  day  during  their  senior  year  in  making  a  detailed  investigation  of 
the  selected  topics.  While  this  work  is  done  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  an  instructor,  it  is  in  its  methods  and  responsibilities 
essentially  original  work.  /.,  //.;  arrange  time;  (s).  Professor 
Forbes  and  Assistant  Professor  Smith. 

Required:  Two  years  in  zoological  courses,  including  one 
semester  of  Zoology  4. 

9.  Teacher's  Course  in  Zoology. — Offered  especially  to  pros- 
■  pective  teachers  of  zoology  in  high  schools.     Includes  work  in  the 

field,  laboratory  and  library,  the  management  of  excursions,  the  cot- 
lection  and  preparation  of  material,  the  selection,  assignment,  and 
management  of  subjects  for  individual  study,  and  the  determination 
and  study  of  the  animal  forms  of  a  restricted  locality.  High  school 
courses  of  zoological  study  will  be  collected,  compared,  and  criti- 
cised, and  methods  of  management  and  instruction  in  secondary 
schools  will  be  compared  and  discussed  with  reference  to  general 
pedagogical  theory  and  to  the  special  ends  of  the  teacher  of  zoolo- 
gy.   //.;  6,  7;  (3).    Professor  Forbes. 

Required:    Zoolc^y  i,  also  Zoology  2,  or  Entomology  2  or  3. 

10.  Introductory  Zoolqci. — This  is  a  field,  laboratory,  and 
lecture  course,  mainly  on  the  morpholep,  physiology,  and  oecology 
of  type  forms,  and  on  the  more  obvious  features  of  sytolt^y  and 
development  The  work  leads  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  simpler 
generalizations  of  zoological  theory,  and  is  intended  especially  as  a 
preparation  for  courses  i  and  2.  Students  who  present  an  entrance 
credit  in  zoology  or  biology  may  take  as  a  fractional  course  those 
parts  of  this  work  not  covered  in  their  previous  study.  /.;  /,  2;  (s). 
Assistant  Professor  Smtth  and  Mr.  McClellan. 

11.  General  Zoology.— This  course  is  especially  designed  for 
students  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  who  do  not  intend 
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taking  more  than  one  year's  work  in  zooti^y.  The  chief  aim  will 
be  to  give  such  important  facts  and  generalizations  as  can  be  made 
intelligible  in  a  brief  course.  The  laboratory  work  will  be  planned 
to  serve  as  a  partial  basis  for  lectures  and  reference  reading  on 
facts  and  theories  of  organic  evolution  with  the  related  topics  of 
variation  and  heredity.  This  course  is  not  adapted  to  serve  as  an 
introductory  course  in  zoology  nor  as  a  preparation  for  teaching-. 
/.,  //.,-  M.,  W.;  6,  7;  (3).  Assistant  Professor  Smith  and  Mr. 
McCXeu^n. 

Required:    At  least  one  year  of  University  work. 

13,  Statistical  Zoology. — This  course  is  offered  for  student ; 
taking  Mathematics  26.  It  includes  lectures  and  reference  reading 
on  the  application  of  siatistical  methods  to  biological  problems.  The 
history  of  the  development  of  this  mode  of  biological  investigation, 
the  nature  of  the  problems  to  which  it  is  applicable  and  some  of 
the  results  already  obtained  in  the  study  of  variations,  heredity,  dis- 
tribution and  phylogeny  are  among  the  topics  considered.  Stu- 
dents taking  this  course,  together  with  Mathematics  36h,  ordinarily 
use  tor  the  problems  of  the  latter  course,  zoological  data  that  have 
been  obtained  either  by  their  own  observations  or  from  other  sources. 
It  desired  the  combined  credits  of  this  course  and  MatheiTUtics  a6 
may  be  counted  as  5  credits  either  in  zoology  or  in  mathematics 
//.;  F.;  7;  (i  or  5).    Assistant  Professor  Smith. 

Required:  Mathematics  x,  4,  6,  6a,  and  at  least  ten  hours  of 
University  work  in  Zoology  or  in  Zoology  and  Entomology. 

OOVSSEB  70&  aRASTTATXa 

101.  Planktoit  Zoology. — Instruction  and  practice  will  be 
given  in  modem  methods  of  studying  minute  forms  of  aquatic  life 
with  the  aid  of  a  plankton  apparatus  and  laboratory  equipment. 
This  work  includes  both  a  qualitative  and  a  quantitative  investiga- 
tion of  the  minute  zoological  contents  of  a  selected  body  of  water, 
carried  on  systematically  through  a  considerable  period,  and  the 
general  iiat ion  of  the  results  of  such  study  by  the  methods  peculiar 
to  the  planktologist, 

102.  Fresh-wateh  Ichthyology.— The  large  collections  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  University  and  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural 
History,  together  with  the  ichthyological  library  of  the  latter,  are 
open  to  students  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ichthy- 
ology of  a  fresh-water  situation.  Both  qualitative  and  quantitative 
studies  of  the  fishes  of  a  selected  body  of  water  are  made,  and 
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papers  written  presenting  the   results  of  personal  studies  in  this 
field 

103.  Fbesh-wateb  and  Tebkistxial  Annelids. — This  is  an  ap- 
plication of  the  methods  of  the  zoological  laboratory  to  the  study  of 
the  annelid  worms  of  the  land  and  the  inland  waters  of  North 
America.  The  description  of  genera  and  species,  practice  in  draw- 
ing for  publication,  and  experimental  work  on  the  {rfiysiology  and 
oeccdogy  of  selected  foims  will  be  included  in  this  course. 
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BACHELORS'  DEGREES 

The  usual  bachelors'  degrees  are  conferred  upfwi  those 
who  satisfactorily  complete  the  courses  of  study  described 
under  the  different  colleges  and  schools.  A  candidate  for 
a  bachelor's  degree  must  pass  in  the  subjects  marked  pre- 
scribed in  his  chosen  course,  and  must  conform  to  the 
directions  given  in  connection  with  that  course  in  regard  to 
electives.  In  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  of  Science, 
and  of  Agriculture,  credit  for  130  hours  is  required  for 
graduation.  In  the  College  of  Engineering,  in  the  Collie 
of  Law,  and  in  the  Schools  of  Music  and  Library  Science 
the  candidate  must  complete  the  course  of  study  as  laid 
down.  The  number  of  hours  required  includes  five  in  mili- 
tary drill  and  tactics,  and  two  in  physical  training,  for 
men,  and  three  in  physical  training  for  women.  Men  ex- 
cused from  the  mihtary  requirements,  and  women  who  do 
not  take  courses  in  physical  training,  must  elect  in  lieu 
thereof  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  in  other  subjects. 

In  all  cases  in  which  a  thesis  is  required,*  the  subject 
must  be  announced  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember, and  the  completed  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the 
dean  of  the  prcq>er  collie  by  June  ist.  The  work  must  be 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in  whose  depart- 
ment the  subject  naturally  belongs,  and  must  be  in  the  line 
of  the  course  of  study  for  which  a  degree  is  expected.  The 
thesis  must  be  presented  upon  regulation  paper,  and  will  be 
deposited  in  the  library  of  the  University, 

I.     The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  those 

*  Sec  requiremmta  for  grtdiutioa  in  the  different  eollete*. 
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who  complete  a  course  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts, 
or  of  Science. 

2.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  on 
those  who  complete  a  course  In  the  College  of  Engineering, 
or  of  Agriculture.  This  degree  may  be  conferred  on  a 
graduate  of  the  College  of  Science  on  recommendation  of 
the  Faculty,  as  announced  on  p.  103.  The  name  of  the 
course  is  inserted  in  the  diploma. 

3.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred  on 
those  who  cwnplete  the  course  in  the  College  of  Law. 

4.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  conferred  on 
those  who  complete  the  course  in  the  Collie  of  Medidne. 

5.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  -  Science  is  con- 
ferred on  those  who  cwnplete  the  course  in  the  School  of 
Library  Science. 

6.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  conferred  cai 
those  who  complete  one  of  the  courses  in  the  School  of 
Music. 

7.  The  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  is  conferred 
on  those  who  complete  the  course  in  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

8.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  is  con- 
ferred on  those  who  complete  the  course  in  the  School  of 
Dentistry. 

ADVANCED  DEGREES 

No  degrees  are  given  for  study  in  absentia,  except  that 
graduates  of  this  University,  who  become  members  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  reside  elsewhere,  may  receive  a  mas- 
ter's degree  upon  the  completion  of  their  courses  of  study 
within  not  less  than  three  years  of  the  date  of  registration. 
Advanced  degrees  are  ctxiferred  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  Senate,  based 
upon  information  furnished  by  the  Council  of  Administra- 
tion. 
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The  second  degrees  conferred  by  this  University  are  as 
follows : 

Master  of  Arts   after  Bachelor  of  Arts, 

Master  of  Science,  after  Bachelor  of  Science  in  courses 
in  the  colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Science. 

Master  of  Architecture  after  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
courses  of  Architecture  and  Architectural  Engineering. 

Civil  Engineer,  after  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  course 
in  Civil  Engineering. 

Electrical  Engineer  after  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the 
course  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Mechanical  Engineer  after  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the 
course  in  Mechanical  Engineering, 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist    after  Graduate  in  Pharmacy. 

Graduates  of  other  colleges  and  universities  which  have 
equivalent  requirements  for  baccalaureate  degrees  may  be 
given  second  degrees  determined  in  kind  by  comparison  with 
the  usage  described  pbove. 

All  candidates  for  second  degrees  are  required  to  regis- 
ter in  the  Graduate  SchooJ,  to  conform  to  the  conditions 
outlined  under  "Admissicm  and  Registration,"  and  "Studies 
and  Examinations"  (pp,  63  and  64) ;  to  pursue  an  ap- 
proved course  of  study  for  one  academic  year  in  residence, 
or,  in  the  case  of  graduates  of  this  University,  for  three 
years  in  absentia;  and  to  pass  satisfactory  exananations 
upon  all  the  studies  of  the  approved  course. 

Each  candidate  for  a  second  degree  must  present  an 
acceptable  thesis  in  the  line  of  his  major  subject  of  study. 
The  subject  of  this  thesis  must  be  announced  to  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  in 
November  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  course  is  to 
be  completed.  The  completed  thesis,  upon  regulation  paper, 
must  be  presented,  with  the  certified  approval  of  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge,  to  the  Council  of  Administraticm  not  later 
than  June  ist. 

The  period  of  required  study  begins  from  the  date  of 
registration  in  the  Graduate  School. 
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DooxoB'B  Dxasn 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  conferred 
upon  any  member  of  the  Graduate  School  of  not  less  than 
three  years'  standing  who  shall  have  reached  high  attain- 
ments in  scholarship,  including  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
French  and  German  languages  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  research  in  his  principal  specialty,  who  shall  have  shown 
marked  ability  in  sc«ne  line  of  literary  or  scientific  investiga- 
tion, and  shall  have  presented  a  thesis  giving  clear  indica- 
ticMis  of  such  scholarship  and  of  such  power  of  research.  At 
least  the  first  two,  or  the  last  one,  of  the  three  years  of 
study  must  be  residence  at  the  University,  and  the  entire 
course  of  study  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  time  and  study  required  for  a  master's  degree  may 
be  included  in  the  three  years  required,  but  approval  of  a 
course  of  study  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  be  upon  the  con- 
dition that  the  candidate  is  prepared  through  his  l»ccalau- 
reate  work,  or  otherwise,  to  enter  at  once  upon  advanced 
studies  in  the  line  of  his  major  subject,'  and  that  work  on 
this  major  subject  be  continued  through  the  three  years. 

The  final  examination  of  a  candidate  for  the  doctor's 
degree  is  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  head 
of  the  department  under  which  the  major  subject  has  been 
pursued,  as  chairman,  and  of  rot  less  than  two  additional 
members  of  the  Senate  of  the  University,  appointed  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Coimcil  of  Administration.  This  exam- 
ination covers  the  subjects  of  the  course  approved  for  the 
de^ee,  but  is  especially  searching  upon  that  on  which  the 
major  work  has  been  done. 

Each  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree  must  announce  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  a  thesis  subject  not  later 
than  the  first  Monday  in  November  of  the  academe  year 
at  the  close  of  which  the  award  of  the  degree  is  expected. 
A  fair  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  submitted,  with  a  certified 
approval  of  the  committee  (m  examinations,  to  the  Council 
of  Administration  not  later  than  the  Hrst  day  of  June.     If 
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the  thesis  is  approved  by  the  Council  the  candidate  must 
have  it  printed  and  must  deposit  not  less  than  one  hundred 
copies  with  the  librarian  of  the  University. 

FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  have  established  ei^ 
fellowships,  each  with  a  stipend  of  three  hundred  dollars, 
payable  in  ten  m(mthly  installments. 

The  rules  governing  appointments  to  tliese  fellowships 
are  as  follows : 

1.  The  purpose  of  these  fellowships  shall  be  to  promote 
advanced  scholarship  and  original  research  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

2.  The  fellowships  shall  be  open  to  graduates  of  this 
and  similar  institutions.  Those  who  are  to  complete  an 
under-graduate  course  previous  to  the  academic  year  for 
which  appointments  are  made  shall  be  eligible,  with  others, 
as  candidates. 

3.  Nominations  to  fellowships,  accompanied  by  assign- 
ments to  special  departments  of  the  University,  shall  be 
made  by  the  Council  of  Administration  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  University,  upon  appttcations  received  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  University  each  year  not  later  than  the  first  day 
of  February.  These  nominations  shall  be  made  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  called  for  that  purpose  within  the  month 
of  February.  The  appointments  by  the  Trustees  are  made 
at  their  regular  meeting  in  March,  and  shall  take  effect 
the  first  day  of  the  following  September.  Vacancies  may 
be  filled  by  similar  nominations  and  appointments  at  other 
times. 

4.  Nominations  to  fellowships  shall  be  made  upon  the 
grounds  of  worthiness  of  character,  scholastic  attainments, 
and  prtwnise  of  success  in  the  principal  line  of  study  or 
research  to  which  the  candidate  proposes  to  devote  himsdf. 
Consideration  shall  also  be  given  to  the  probable  value  or 
usefulness  of  the  services  of  the  candidate  as  an  assistant  in 
instructicm,  but  this  shall  not  be  deemed  the  primary  objea 
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of  the  appointment.  Other  thin^  being  equal,  preference 
is  given  to  those  graduates  of  this  University  who  have 
pursued  a  specialized  or  group  course,* 

5.  Candidates  must  present,  with  their  applicatiwis,  full 
information  concerning  themselves  and  their  qualifications 
for  advanced  study  and  research  work,  including  any  writ- 
ten or  printed  essays  or  results  of  investigation,  and  must 
name  the  subject  in  which  they  wish  to  do  their  major 
work. 

6.  Fellowships  are  good  for  one  year,  but  appointments 
may  be  renewed  to  the  same  person.  An  appointment  as 
honorary  fellow,  without  stipend,  may  be  made  as  specified 
for  paid  fellowships  in  the  case  of  anyone  who  has  held 
a  regular  fellowship  and  has  shown  distinguished  merit  in 
his  work. 

7.  Fellows  shall  be  constituted  members  of  the  Grad- 
uate School,  shall  have  all  of  the  privileges  and  bear  all  of 
the  responsibilities  of  such  membership.  Each  regular  fel- 
low may  be  called  upon  to  render  service  in  instruction 
throughout  the  year  in  the  department  in  which  his  major 
subject  lies,  equal  to  one  hour  daily  of  class  instruction  or 
to  two  hours  daily  of  labOTatory  supervision.  This  service 
will  receive  such  credit  as  the  Council  of  Administration 
may  determine  in  each  case.  Blank  fonns  for  application 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Registrar,  or  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  Schotri. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

STATE 

A  law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  at  the  session  of  1895  provides  that  there  may  be 
awarded  annually  to  each  county  of  the  state  one  state 
scholarship  and  one  additional  scholarship  for  each  sena- 
torial district  in  excess  of  one  in  any  county.    The  holder 

*  Su  p.  jj.  All  member*  of  the  Collese  of  Enpneeiing  and  of  A^ricul- 
tsrcL  of  the  Aerakil  and  natheniatical  grouM  in  the  CollegE  of  Science, 
of  the  College  of  Law,  and  of  the  Schooli  of  Libimi?  Science  and  Music,  are 
conddered  u  pamUnt  ipceUliicd  connc*. 
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thereof  must  be  a  resident  of  the  senatorial  district  to  which 
be  is  accredited,  and  is  entitled  to  free  tuititMi  in  c*her  than 
the  preparatory  and  professional  schocds  of  the  University. 

A  cotnpetitive  examinatiMi  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  PubHc  Instruction  shall  be  held  at  the 
county  courthouse  in  each  county  of  the  state  upon  the  first 
Saturday  of  June  in  each  and  every  year  by  the  county  su- 
perintendent of  schools  upon  such  branches  of  study  as  said 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instructiwi  and  the  President  of 
said  University  may  deem  best. 

Questions  for  such  exanunations  shall  be  prepared  and 
furnished  by  the  President  of  the  University  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  InstructifMi,  who  shall  attend  to  the  print- 
ing and  distribution  thereof  to  the  several  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools  prior  to  such  examinatitwis. 

The  law  also  provides  that  in  case  the  scholarship  in  any 
county  is  not  claimed  by  a  resident  of  that  county,  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  may  fill  the  same  by 
appointing  some  candidate  first  entitled  to  a  vacancy  in  some 
other  county. 

Candidates  to  be  eligible  to  a  state  scholarship  must  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  residents 
of  their  respective  counties  for  the  year  preceding  the  exami- 
nation. 

A  student  holding  a  state  schdarship  who  shall  make  it 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President  of  the  University 
that  he  requires  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
funds  to  defray  his  expenses  while  in  attendance,  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  granted  such  a  leave  of 
absence,  and  may  be  allowed  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
years  from  the  commencement  thereof  for  the  completitm  of 
his  course  at  said  University. 

The  examinations  will  be  held  June  6,  1903,  and  June 
4,  1904. 

For  particulars  about  them  write  to  Hon.  Alfred  BayKss, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  or  to  W. 
L.  Pillsbury,  Registrar,  Urbana. 

..  ...Google 
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Any  person,  whether  a  candidate  for  a  scholarship  or 
not,  may  be  examined  for  admission  to  the  Universi^  at 
these  state  scholarship  examinations. 

SCHOLARSHIPS    IN    THE    COLLEGE    OF   AGRICULTURE 

The  University  offers  every  year  to  each  county  in 
the  state,  except  Cook  and  Lake,  and  to  each  of  the  first 
ten  congressional  districts,  two  scholarships  for  students 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture — cme  for  students  of  Agri- 
culture and  one  for  students  of  Household  Science, 

Appointments  are  made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  scholarships  in  Agriculture  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  executive  committee  of  the  IllincMs  Farmers' 
Institute,  and  to  scholarships  in  Household  Science  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  County  DcmKStic  Science  Asso- 
ciations. Persons  under  i8  years  of  age  and  those  who  have 
already  attended  the  University  are  not  eligible.  Accept- 
able candidates,  residents  of  counties  or  districts  for  whicli 
appmntments  have  been  made,  may  be  assigned  to  counties 
or  districts  not  yet  represented. 

The  scholarships  are  good  for  two  years  and  relieve  the 
holders  from  the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee,  $io.oo, 
and  the  incidental  fee,  $24.00  a  year.  The  term  of  a 
scholarship  may  be  extended  four  years,  if,  before  it  ex- 
pires, the  holder  satisfies  in  full  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  freshman  class  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

For  further  information  address  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  Regis- 
trar, Urbana. 

MIUTARY 

Students  who  have  gained  3  hours  in  class  room  military 
instruction  and  4  in  drill  practice,  are  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment as  commissioned  crfficers  of  the  regiment  or  battery. 
Those  attaining  this  rank  may  be  awarded  special  scholar- 
ships, good  for  one  year,  and  equal  in  value  to  the  Univer- 
sity term  fees  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

.  .,  CooqIc 
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PRIZES. 
MILITARY  DECORATIONS 

Bronze  medals  typical  of  the  University  and  its.  Military 
Department  are  awarded  by  the  University  to  the  members 
of  the  Infantry  Company  and  Artillery  Gun  Detachment 
which  shall  score  the  greatest  inimber  of  points  at  the  An- 
nual Competitive  Drill.  The  medals  so  awarded  become 
the  permanent  property  of  the  recipients.  A  ccnnplete  roster 
of  the  winning  organizations  is  published  in  the  University 
Catal<^  for  the  following  year. 

THE  HAZLETON  PRIZE  MEDAL 
Capt.  W,  C.  Hazleton  provided  in  1890  a  medal,  of 
beautiful  and  artistic  design,  which  is  to  be  awarded,  at  a 
competitive  drill  to  be  held  near  the  close  of  the  year,  to  the 
best  drilled  student.  Each  cwnpetitor  must  have  been  in 
attendance  at  the  University  at  least  sixteen  weeks  of  the 
current  college  year;  must  not  have  had  more  than  foar 
unexcused  absences  from  drill;  and  must  present  himself 
for  competition  in  full  uniform. 

The  award  is  made  for  excellence  in  these  particulars: 

1.  Erectness  of  carriage,  military  appearance,  and  neat- 

2.  Execution  of  the  school  of  the  soldier,  without  arms. 

3.  Manual  of  arms,  with  and  without  numbers. 

The  successful  competitor  will  receive  a  certificate  set- 
ting forth  the  facts,  and  may  wear  the  medal  until  the  rsth 
day  of  May  following,  when  it  will  be  returned  for  the  next 
competition. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC  ORATORICAL  CONTEST 

A  medal  of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars  and  two  of  the 
value  of  ten  dollars  each,  are  offered  annually  by  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  high  schools  of  the  state  for  the  best  oration 
delivered  in  a  competitive  contest  between  their  represents- 
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tives.    This  contest  takes  place  in  the  spring;  at  the  time 
of  the  interscholastic  athletic  meet. 

THE  BRYAN  PRIZE 

In  1898  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan  gave  to  the  Uni- 
versity two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  From  the  interest 
of  this  sum  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  is  biennially 
offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  science  of  government.  The 
contest  is  open  to  all  matriculated  undei^raduate  students. 
The  essays  may  not  be  less  than  three  thousand,  nor  more 
than  six  thousand,  words  in  length,  and  must  be  left  at  the 
President's  office  not  later  than  the  second  Wednesday  in 
May.  The  prize  was  offered  for  the  first  time  in  1901. 
In  1903  the  essays  are  upon  "The  Reasonable  Limitations 
of  the  Police  Power." 

BENEFICIARY  AID. 
EDWARD   SNYDER  DEPARTMENT  OF   STUDENTS'   AID 

In  1899  Professor  Edward  Snyder,  Professor  of  the 
German  language  and  literature,  emeritus,  gave  to  the  Uni- 
versity the  sum  of  $12,000,  to  be  loaned  to  worthy  students 
to  enable  them  to  finish  their  courses  in  the  University. 

This  fund  is,  by  action  of  the  Trustees,  available  for 
junior,  senior,  and  graduate  students  who  need  aid  to  re- 
main and  complete  their  work.  The  minimum  loan  made 
is  fifty  dollars  ($50).  and  the  maximum  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  to  a  junior,  and  two  hundred 
dollars  ($200)  to  a  senior  or  graduate,  student.  Notes  of 
hand  are  taken  for  the  amount  of  the  loans,  with  5  per 
cent  interest.  The  maximum  time  limit  is  three  years  for 
juniors,  and  two  years  from  the  ensuing  thirtieth  day  of 
July  for  seniors  and  graduates. 

Applications  for  loans  are  passed  upon  by  the  Council 
of  Administration  and  approved  by  th«  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University. 

Loans  are  made  to  matriculated  students  <mly  who  have 
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attained  at  least  the  rank  of  full  juniors,  who  have  been  in 
residence  at  this  University  at  least  one  year,  who  are  at  the 
time  students  in  residence  at  this  University,  and  who  have 
declared  their  intentioi  to  graduate. 

In  recommending  loons  preference  is  given  to  those 
students  who  are  farthest  along  in  their  University  work, 
who  have  shown  themselves  most  assiduous  and  successful 
in  thdr  studies,  and  have  shown  habitual  economy  in  life. 

No  disttncticMi  shall  be  made  among  students  on  account 
of  sex  (M-  course  of  study. 

A  loan  will  not  be  recommended  for  any  student  who  is 
believed  to  have  been  financially  or  morally  delinquent  in 
any  respect. 

Information  given  by  applicants  is  considered  confiden- 
tial on  the  part  of  the  University  authorities. 

Applications  for  loans  must  be  addressed  to 

The  President  of  the  University, 

Urbana,  IlltncMs. 

CLASS  OF  1895  LOAN  FUND 
This  is  a  fund  of  $250,00,  established  by  the  class  of 
189s,  to  be  loaned  to  needy  and  deserving  students.  Ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  gift,  one-fifth  of  the  amount 
is  to  be  loaned  annually,  and  is  open  to  members  of  the 
freshman  class  only.  No  person  may  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  fund  more  than  four  years.  The  loan  bears  interest  at 
the  legal  rate  from  the  time  the  recijMent  leaves  the  Univer- 
sity, and  is  due,  me-half  in  five  years,  and  cme-half  in  six 
years,  after  matriculation.  The  management  of  the  fund 
is  in  charge  of  the  Council  of  Admimstration. 

SOCIETIES  AND  CLUBS 

UTERARY  SOCIETIES 

The  Adelphic  and  Philomathean  societies  for  men, 

and  the  Alethenai  for  women,  occupy  large  halls,  which 

the  members  have  appropriately  furnished  and  decorated. 

Meetings  are  held  Friday  evenings  throughout  term  time. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  ASSOOATIONS 

TOnve    KZV'B    AVS    TOXrVQ    WOKXN'S    OHKISXIUr    AUOOUnOMB 

The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations have  cane  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  Uni- 
versity life.  Both  are  affiliated  with  the  World's  Student 
Christian  Federation,  which  is  the  largest  student  organi- 
zation in  existence. 

Five  hundred  and  fifteen  men  now  belong  to  the  Young 
Men's,  and  three  hundred  women  to  the  Young  Women's, 
Association.  Each  association  employs  for  full  time  a 
general  secretary. 

The  Association  House  furnishes  free  to  all  students, 
reading  room,  game  room,  library,  parlors,  piano,  maga- 
zines and  papers,  correspondence  tables  and  telephone — a 
college  home. 

Religious  meetings  for  men  are  held  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings; for  women  on  Thursday  afternoons;  and  for  both 
men  and  women  on  Monday  evenings.  There  are  frequent 
meetings  for  the  promotion  of  social  intercourse  and  good 
fellowship. 

Courses  in  systematic  Bible  study  and  m  modern  mis- 
sions are  offered.  During  the  year  four  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  men  and  two  hundred  women  have  enrolled  in 
these  courses.  A  most  helpful  feature  of  the  work  is  that  in 
the  interest  of  new  students  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
year.  Desirable  rooms  and  boarding  places  are  found  and 
posted  for  reference  at  the  Association  House.  Representa- . 
tives  of  the  Associations  meet  the  trains,  assist  students 
in  finding  satisfactory  locatitwis,  and  endeavor  in  every  way 
to  make  them  feel  at  home.  The  employment  bureau  helps 
to  find  work. 

A  copy  of  the  Students'  Hand-Book,  containing  a  map 
of  the  cities,  and  giving  information  about  Champaign  and 
Urbana,  the  University,  and  the  various  coII^e  organiza- 
tions and  activities,  will  be  sent  free  to  prospective  stu- 
dents. 

For  further  information  address  the  General  Secretary 
of  either  Associatiim. 
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CLUBS  AUXILIARY  TO  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

ASSI(Tm.TmAL  OLIIB 

This  club  meets  weekly.  It  is  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  topics  of  theoretical  and  practical  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  agriculture.  All  students  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity are  eligible  to  membership. 

AXUUITKOTI'  oLira 

This  club  meets  once  in  two  weeks  for  the  ccmsidera- 
tion  of  current  topics  of  architectural  interest  and  subjects 
connected  with  the  study  of  architectural  history.  All  stu- 
dents pursuing  architectural  studies  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. This  club  is  a  member  of  the  Architectural  League 
of  America,  and  contributes  to  its  annual  exhibition  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

BIOLOGIOAI,  ZBEOBT   OLVB 

This  club  meets  on  alternate  Monday  evenings  through- 
out the  college  year  for  papers,  addresses,  and  discussions 
on  subjects  in  theoretical  biology.  Its  membership  is  com- 
posed of  instructors  in  biological  subjects  in  the  Collies 
of  Science  and  Agriculture, 

oiTiL  EKfiuncBnia  olvb 

This  club  meets  the  second  and  fourth  Saturday  even- 
ings of  each  month  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers 
relating  to  civil  engineering.  All  students  pursuing  the 
civil  engineering  course  may  become  members. 


The  English  Club  is  conqx^sed  of  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  of  students  who  have  done  especially  good  work 
in  English.  The  work  of  the  club  is  confined  to  the  study  of 
recent  writers  of  fiction  and  of  poetry.  The  membership  is 
limited  to  thirty.  Meetings  are  heid  on  the  second  Monday 
of  each  month. 

FBXVOB  CLVB 

Le  Cercle  Fratiiois  includes  students  who  have  had  at 
least  one  year's  work  in  French.     The  dub  meets  twice  a 
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month  throughout  the  year.  Its  proceedings  are  conducted 
in  French,  the  objea  being  to  suppl^nent  th«  work  of  the 
class  room  by  the  practical  handlii^  and  understanding  of 
the  language. 

UBBIST   OLVB 

The  instructors  and  students  of  the  Library  School  have 
organized  a  Library  Club.  Any  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
University  library,  of  the  Champaign  public  library,  or  of 
the  Urbana  public  library,  or  any  student  who  is  registered 
for  the  Library  School  may  become  an  active  member. 
Trustees  of  the  three  libraries  before  mentioned  are  con- 
sidered honorary  members.  Any  others  interested  in  library 
prepress  may  become  associate  members. 

Meetings  are  held  once  in  three  weeks  during  the  college 
year.  The  first  and  last  meetings  of  the  year  are  of  a  social 
nature.  The  intervening  meetings  are  devoted  to  t(q)ics  of 
literary  or  technical  library  interest 

KATKIKATIOAL  OLVB 

The  Mathematical  Qub  is  open  for  men^rship  to  the 
instructors  and  students  of  mathematics  at  the  University. 
It  meets  once  in  two  weeks  to  discuss  questions  of  interest 
in  pure  and  applied  mathematics. 

KEOaAinOAI.   ASB   XLEOTSIOAL    ZHQIirXEKIIII)   BOOERY 

This  club  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth  Friday  even- 
ings of  each  month.  All  students  pursuing  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineering  studies  are  eligible  to  membership. 
Papers  relating  to  subjects  of  interest  to  members  are  pre- 
sented and  discussed  at  each  meeting. 

KUBIOAL    OLITBB 

These  are  described  under  the  School  of  Music  (pp. 
140,  141). 

THE  HATVSAL  H18T0BT  BOOIETT 

This  society  is  composed  of  instructors  and  students  in- 
terested in  the  natural  sciences.  It  conducts  field  excursions 
and  exhibitions  of  tdjjects  of  natural  history,  and  provides 
occasional  lectures  on  science  subjects  of  general  interest. 
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POLIItCAL    BdEBOm    OLOB 

This  club  is  composed  of  the  members  of  the  corps  of 
instruction  in  history,  econcmiics  and  law,  and  of  sucii 
students  of  junior  and  senior  standing  as  make  a  record  for 
marked  excellence  in  work  in  these  departments.  It  meets 
once  a  month. 

ZOOLOeiOAL  OLVB 

The  University  Zoolc^cal  Qub  is  cwnposed  of  advanced 
students  and  instructors  in  the  zoological  and  physiolt^cal 
departments,  together  with  such  other  biological  instructors 
and  advanced  students  as  are  interested  in  its  subjects.  Its 
sessions  are  devoted  to  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
abstracts  of  recent  biolt^ical  literature  and  of  the  results  of 
investigation  by  the  members  of  the  club.  It  meets  weekly 
in  Natural  History  Hall. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

The  military  instruction  is  under  the  charge  of  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  Army.  The  course  as  a  whole  has 
special  reference  to  the  duties  of  officers  of  the  line.  A  full 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  is  furnished  by  the  War 
Department,  including  500  cadet  rifles  and  accoutrements 
and  two  field  pieces  of  artillery. 

Every  male  student  able  to  perform  n>ilitary  duty,  and 
not  excused  for  sufficient  cause,  is  required  to  drill  twice 
each  week  until  he  has  gained  credit  for  4  semester  hours. 
He  is  also  required  to  study  Drill  R^ulations  for  Infantry 
and  to  recite  upon  the  same  once  a  week  until  he  gains  credit 
for  one  semester  hour.  The  practical  instruction  b^ins  as 
soon  as  possible  after  he  enters  the  University.  A  prepara- 
tory student  carrying  no  freshman  studies  and  not  expecting 
to  matriculate  during  the  year  is  not  permitted  to  drill.  The 
standings  in  study  and  drill  are  placed  on  record,  with  other 
class  credits ;  one  semester  of  recitations  and  drill  coimt  two 
hours,  and  the  three  remaining  semesters  of  drill  three 
hours,  and  are  requisite  to  graduation  in  every  University 
course. 
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Appointments  in  the  regimwit  are  made  on  n<Mnination 
by  the  crfficer  in  chai^  and  confirmaticm  by  the  Council. 

The  regiment  (two  battalions  of  four  cwnpanies  each) 
is  composed  mainly  of  the  members  of  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes.  The  ncm-commtssioned  officers  are 
usually  selected  from  the  sophomore  class,  the  lieutenants 
irom  the  junior  class,  and  the  field  officers  and  captains 
from  the  senior  class  and  graduate  school. 

A  special  military  scholarship,  good  for  one  year,  is  open 
to  each  student  who  attains  the  grade  of  a  commissitmed 
officer,  the  value  of  which  is  paid  the  holder  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

An  artillery  detachment  is  organized  mainly  from  the 
second  year,  or  sof^Kitnore,  class,  which  receives  practical 
instructicm  twice  each  week  during  the  college  year. 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  year  a  committee  ai^>ointed  by 
the  Council  examines  candidates  for  nomination  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state  to  receive  oonimissions  as  brevet  captains 
in  the  state  militia.  Candidates  must  be  members  of  the 
senior  class  in  full  standing  at  the  time  of  this  examina- 
tion; must  have  completed  the  course  of  military  studies; 
must  have  served  four  semesters  as  commissioned  officers, 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  Council  as  having  good  repu- 
tations as  scholars,  officers,  and  gentlemen. 

The  Trustees  have  prescribed  a  uniform  of  cadet  gray, 
coat  trimmed  with  black  mohair  braid,  trousers  with  black 
cloth  stripe,  cut  after  the  U,  S.  Army  pattern. 

In  order  that  all  tmiforms  worn  at  this  University  may 
be,  in  quality,  make,  and  finish  in  strict  accordance  with . 
the  specifications  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  all  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  military  department  are  required  to 
(^ain  them  from  that  firm  only  that  may,  for  the  time 
being,  be  under  agreement  and  bond  with  the  Trustees  to 
furnish  said  uniforms  at  a  stated  price  and  of  standard 
quality. 

The  University  Military  Band  is  composed  of  students, 
and  every  full  term  of  service  therein  is  counted  as  one  term 
of  drill. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
FOR  MEN 

The  main  object  of  the  work  of  this  department  is  to 
preserve  and  to  improve  the  bodily  health  of  the  students 
by  careful  physical  examinaticms,  and  rati<Mial  prescriptioiis 
of  exercises ;  by  correcting  physical  deformities  and  imper- 
fect development;  by  teaching'  proper  methods  of  living; 
and  by  encouraging  proper  intercoll^ate  sports. 

Each  student  ts  required  to  undergo  a  physical  examina- 
tion so  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  his  bodily  ccHidition  may 
be  obtained,  and  proper  exercises  prescribed,  R^ular 
classes  are  formed  for  drill  on  the  various  gymnasium  af^li- 
ances.    Lectures  are  given  upon  personal  hygiene. 

All  ccHnpetitivc  athletic  games  are  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  director  of  physical  training,  and  his  exam- 
ination is  required  to  show  that  membership  on  any  team 
will  not  cause  injury,  but  will  tend  to  improve  the  phjrsical 
ccmditicm.  No  student  whose  class  work  is  unsatisfactcwy 
will  be  allowed  to  play  on  a  University  team. 

Two  courses  are  offered  studnits  who  wish  to  prepare 
as  instructors  of  physical  training  or  coaches  of  athletic 
teams. 

FOR  WOMEN 

The  general  health  and  development  of  the  young  women 
are  carefully  looked  after  by  the  director  of  the  women's 
gymnasium.  Each  student  comes  under  the  personal  obser- 
vation of  the  director  and  is  given  a  physical  examination, 
in  order  that  her  physical  condition  may  be  known,  suitable 
exercise  prescribed,  and  advice  given.  The  system  adopted 
is  designed  to  meet  the  special  wants  of  each  student. 
Systematic  class  drill  is  given  in  Swedish,  American  and 
Delsarte  gymnastics,  including  free  and  light  exercises, 
dumbbells,  clubs,  wands,  marching,  fancy-steps,  the  May- 
pole, games,  basket  ball,  military  drill,  and,  if  advisable, 
i  on  the  various  (Meces  of  apparatus. 
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The  grounds  of  the  University  afford  ample  means  for 
out-door  recreation.  There  are  four  tennis  courts,  golf 
links,  basket  ball  court,  and  field  for  other  athletic  sports. 

Every  freshman,  not  physically  disqualified,  must  take 
the  prescribed  work.  Students  may  elect  enough  to  make 
five  hours'  credit,  including  that  for  prescribed  work. 

The  women's  gymnasium  occupies  very  attractive  quar- 
ters in  Hydraulic  Laboratory  Building,  and  is  well  equipped. 
The  gymnasium  is  open  for  exercise,  at  certain  hours,  under 
suitable  restrictions,  to  those  who  are  not  enrolled  in  classes. 

The  uniform  consists  of  navy  blue  serge,  r^fulation  gym- 
nasium suit  and  shoes. 

HOSPITAL  ASSOaATION 

The  Hospital  Association  is  an  organizatic»i  of  students 
to  provide  a  fund  for  hospital  care  in  case  of  sickness.  The 
members  of  the  association  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  each 
semester  and  the  fund  thus  raised  is  used  to  pay  the  hospital 
expenses  of  members  who  may  need  such  care.  The  fund  is 
under  the  control  of  a  committee  of  the  Council,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  the  association  has  rendered  valu- 
able aid  to  a  considerable  number  of  members.  Students 
are  strongly  advised  to  join  the  association. 
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EXPENSES 


The  University  does  not  furnish  board,  but  there  is  a 
dining;  hall  in  the  basement  of  University  Hall,  and  under 
University  supervision,  where  good  meals  may  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  rates.  There  are,  also,  a  large  number  of 
suitable  private  places  in  Urbana  and  Champaign,  within 
walking  distance  of  the  University,  and  easily  accessible  by 
electric  railway,  where  students  can  obtain  table  board  and 
rooms.  There  are  several  students'  dubs  at  whidi  the  cost 
of  meals  is  about  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  a  week. 

The  Business  Manager  and  the  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associatitms  of  the  University  will  aid 
new  students  in  procuring  rooms  and  boarding  places. 

VZH 

TeckKohgical,  Sci«HliSc,  Agrieulturalj  and  Literary  Dtparimenis 
Uatmculation  Fm.    Each  student  not  holding  a  sduriarship 
upon  satisfying  the  requirements  for  admissicm  to  the 

University,  pays  the  matriculation  fee  of $Io  oo 

The  Diploha  Fee,  payable  before  graduation,  is 500 

The  Incuental  Fee.  All  students,  except  those  in  the 
Graduate  School,  not  taking  studies  which  do  not  count 
for  a  second  degree,  and  except  those  holding  scholar- 
ships, pay,  each  semester,  an  incidental  fee  of 1200 

TumoN  Fee.  Students  "conditioned"  on  entrance  require- 
ments, "special"  students  (see  p.  63),  except  special  stu- 
dents holding  stJiolarships,  pay,  each  semester,  a  tuition 

fee  of 7  50 

(298) 
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Laboratory  Fees  and  Deposits.  Each  student  woeiaQg  in 
laboratories,  or  in  the  drafting  or  engineering  classes,  is 
required  to  make  a  deposit  varying  from  50  cents  to 
$10,00,  to  pay  for  chemicals  and  apparatvis  used,  and 
for  any  breakages  or  damages. 

Mtuic  Department 
Students  who  are  residents  of  Illinois,  not  including  mem- 
bers of  the  Graduate  School,  will,  if  they  are  matricu- 
lated, pay  for  instruction  in  music  of  college  grade  the 

"incidental"   fee  only f  la  00 

All  other  students  receiving  instruction  in  music  pay 
special  fees  for  instruction  in  music  of  college  grade  and  of 
preparatory  grade,  as  follows: 

College.  Preparatory. 
Piano,  organ,  voice,  or  violin  or  other  stringed 
instrument,  two  lessons  a  week,  each  sem- 
ester    $32  50  $19  50 

Same,  one  lesson  a  week 19  50  11  50 

Students   in  harmony,   counterpoint,    fugue,    etc.,   pay,   each 

semester    g  00 

[If  Students  are  regularly  enrolled  in  other  departments, 
the  fees  for  college  music  are  reduced  to  $25.00  and  $15.00; 
and  for  Preparatory  music  to  $15.00  and  $8.50,  each  sem- 
ester.] 

Special  students,  taking  music  only,  may  enter   classes   in 
Physical   Training    (see  p.   364)    on   paying  each    sem< 

ester  $  7  50 

No  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  absence  in  any 
course,  except  in  case  of  protracted  illness. 

Students  can  rent  pianos  for  practice  by  applying  to  the 
head  of  the  music  department. 

ColUge  of  Law 
Students  of  the  College  of  Law,  upon  satisfying  the  require- 
ments for  admission,  pay  the  matriculation  fee  of $1000 

Tuition  fee,  each  semester 25  00 

Students    conditicxied    on    entrance    requirements    pay,    each 

semester,  an  additional   fee  of 7  jo 
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Colkge  of  MedictHt 

Matriculation  fee,  paid  each  year %  5  m 

General  ticket,  each  terra 55  00 

Laboratory  deposit  (for  material  and  breakages,  balance  re- 
turned)      10  00 

Maternity  hospital  fee,  payable  once  during  senior  year 10  00 

School  of  Dentistry 

Matriculation  fee,  each  year $  5  00 

General  ticket,  each  year 100  00 

Laboratory  ticket,  first  and  second  years 10  oo 

Dissecting  fee,  first  and  second  years 5  00 

Final  examination  fee,  third  year 30  oo 

School  of  Pharmacy 

Tuition  fee,  each  year $75  00 

Laboratory  deposit,  each  year 5  00 

Preparatory  School 
All  pupils  in  the  Preparatory  School  pay,  each  semester,  an 

"incidental"  fee  of $13  00 

Also  a  tuition  fee  of 7  50 

All  Bills  due  the  University  mtist  be  paid  wil/iin  ten 
days  after  the  student  enters  classes. 


The  following  are,  for  students  attending  at  Urbana, 
estimated  average  annual  expenses,  exclusive  of  books, 
clothing,  railroad  fare,  laboratory  fees,  if  any,  and  small 
miscellaneous  needs: 

'Semester  fees  $24  00  to    $24  00 

Room  rent  for  each  student  (two  in  room) 33  00  "       60  00 

Table  board  in  boarding  houses  and  clubs 90  00  "      124  00 

Washing    18  00  "        24  00 

Total    $164  00  to  $232  00 

Board  and  room  in  private  houses,  per  week 4  50  "         6  00 

*  Studenti  of  Uir  uiil  miuic.  apccial  rtailenti  ud  pupili  of  Di*  Pniian- 
1017  School,   mutt  make  needed  cbaogci  in  tfac  amaual  givta  for  "Semcatcr 
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OAvnoM  TO  FABXKn— arvDnris-  tvmt 
The  Business  Manager  will  receive  on  deposit  any  funds 
parents  may  entrust  to  him  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their 
sons  and  daughters.  No  greater  error  can  be  committed 
than  to  send  young  people  from  home  with  large  amounts 
of  spending  money,  and  without  the  authoritative  care  of 
some  prudeint  friend.  Half  the  dissipation  in  colleges 
springs  from  excessive  allowances  of  money. 
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PREPARATORY    SCHOOL 


DnTBVOTOBI 

Frank  Hamsher,  A.B.,  Principal,  History  and  Gvics. 

Bertha  M.  Ptllsbury,  A.M.,  English  Literature  and  Com- 
position. 

John  E.  Miller,  A.M.,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Ernest  B.  Lytle,  B.S.,  Mathtanatics. 

Margaret  A.  Scott,  German  and  French. 

Walter  C.  Lindley,  A.B.,  Et^lish  Literature  and  Coni- 
positicm. 

Cline  F.  Davtoson,  B.S.,  Physics  and  Algebra. 

John  T.  Johnson,  Natural  Sciences. 

The  Preparatory  School  is  maintained  by  the  Univer- 
sity to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students:  first, 
those  whose  home  schools  are  unaUe  to  prepare  them  for 
the  University;  second,  those  who  have  been  delayed  for 
one  reason  or  another  in  their  school  woric  and  now  wish 
to  prepare  for  collie  in  the  shortest  time  consistent  with 
thoroughness.  The  primary  aim  of  the  schocri  is  to  fit 
students  for  the  college  entrance  requirements,  and  its  plan 
of  organization  is  whdly  determined  1^  this  purpose. 
Bdng  in  close  touch  with  the  University  it  has  special 
advantages  in  doing  this  wCH-k.  The  school,  however,  has 
no  desire  to  attract  students  from  towns  that  support  good 
high  schools.  It  is  believed  that  in  such  cases  it  is  better 
for  the  student  to  attend  his  home  school.  The  Prepara- 
tory School  is  maintained  by  the  University,  but  has  a 
faculty  and  organizaticm  distinctly  its  own.  It  is  a  thr- 
ough and  progressive  secondary  school. 
<3<") 
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ADMISSION 


Candidates  for  acUnission  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  i^e.  Those  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  enter  such 
classes  as  they  are  prepared  for  without  examination.  All 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  except  those  coming  from 
accredited  schools  (see  p.  49)  must  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  the  following  subjects : 

1.  AsiiHMBnc— A  tborougb  knowledge  is  required  of  funda- 
mental operations,  simple  and  denominate  numbers,  the  metric  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  prac- 
tical measurements,  percentage,  ratio  and  proportion. 

2.  English. — The  examination  is  intended  to  test  the  student's 
vocabulary  and  bis  knowledge  of  grammar. 

3.  Geography.— An  accurate  knowledge  of  physical  configura- 
tion, political  divisions,  and  important  centers  of  p^ulations,  is 
required. 

4.  History. — As  a  foundation  in  this  subject,  a  knowledge  of 
the  early  settlement  of  North  America,  and  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  United  States,  is  required.  A  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  operation  of  the  forces  active  in  American  life  is  desired, 
rather  than  the  memorization  of  isolated  dates  and  names. 


Entrance  should  be  made  at  the  opening  of  a  semester, 
but  ^)plicants  will  be  admitted  at  other  times  on  presenting 
proofs  that  they  are  prepared  to  pursue  the  selected  sub- 
jects. Examinations  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  school, 
September  g  to  12,  1903,  and  January  29  to  30,  1904. 
Examinaticms  on  these  dates  are  free,  but  for  special  exam- 
inations at  other  times  a  fee  of  $3.00  may  be  charged. 

EXAltiNATiONS  FOR  ENTRANCE  may  be  conducted  in 
Illinois  by  county  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  teachers'  certificates,  and  their  favorable 
reports  will  be  accepted.  First  or  second  grade  teachers' 
certificates  from  superintendents  of  IllintMs  will  be  taken 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Admission  from  Accredited  Schools.  On  the  written 
recommemktion  of  their  principals,  students  from  the  ac- 
credited schools  of  the  University  may  be  admitted  without 
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entrance  examinations  and  credit  will  be  allowed  for  all 
equivalent  work  already  done.  Blanks  for  such  recommen- 
dations will  be  sent  oa  implication. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  curriculum  is  limited  to  those  subjects  which  must 
be,  and  certain  electives  which  may  be,  offered  for  entrance 
credit.  A  descriptim  of  the  work  undertaken  in  each  of 
the  various  subjects  may  be  found  on  pages  54-62. 

The  time  neoessary  to  ccunplete  the  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  the  University  is  not  fixed,  but  depoids  upon  the 
alnlity  and  previous  training  of  the  student. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

FIRST  Seuestek. — Algebra  'i;  Keview  Algebra;  Plane  Geome- 
try  i;  Plane  Geometry  2;  Solid  Geometry;  English  i;  English  3; 
English  5 ;  Latin  I ;  Latin  3 ;  Latin  5 ;  Greek  I ;  Greek  3 ;  German  I ; 
German  3 ;  French  i ;  French  3 ;  Physics  i ;  Zoology ;  Physiology ; 
Art  and  Design  l;  English  History;  Ancient  History. 

Second  Sekestek.— Algebra  i;  Algebra  a;  Plane  Geometry  1; 
Plane  Geometry  3;  Solid  Geometry;  English  ■2;  EJiglish  4;  English 
6;  Latin  2;  Latin  4;  Latin  6;  Greek  2;  Greek  4;  German  2;  German 
4;  French  a;  Physics  z;  Physiography;  Art  and  Design  i;  Art  and 
Design  a;  Botany;  American  History;  English  History. 

BSaVLAIIOVI 

Reports  regarding  all  students  are  sent  to  parents  at  the 
close  of  each  semester. 

The  calendar  of  the  Preparatory  School  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  University, 

For  information  about  fees  and  expenses,  see  page  300, 

For  special  information  with  r^anj  to  the  Preparatory 
School,  address  Frank  Hamsher,  Principal  of  Preparatory 
School,  Urbana,  III. 

,   fidlowini  nbjecti  indicite  Ac  fint,  Mcond, 

.  MTcra[  (iiliJKti;   tliiii,  Prmdi  i  meaoa  bccia- 

e  fim  tenieMeT  of  the  ueond  TOr"!  woA  in  Ftrach 


LIST  OF   STUDENTS 


TECHNOLOGICAL,     SCIENTIFIC    AGRICULIUBAL,     AND 
LITERARY  DEPARTMENTS 
SXAOirATB  lOXOOL 
CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHI- 
LOSOPHY 

Coar,  Henry  Livingston,  A.  M.,  iHarvard  Untv.),  1894,  Urbana, 
Mathatutics. 

Crocker,  William,  A.  B.,  igoz,  Ketuanee,  Botany. 

Dehn,  Williajn  Maurice,  A.  M.,  (.Hope  Coll),  1896,  Champaign, 
Chemistry. 

Doran,  Edwin  Wortham,  Ph.  D.,  iCumberland  Univ.).  iSgo,  Cham- 
paign, Zoology. 

Gleason,  Harry  Allan,  B,  S.,  1901,  Champaign,  Systematic  and  Geo- 
graphical Botany. 

Miller,  John  Ezra,  A.  M.,  1903,  Urbana,  Latin. 

Mojonnier,  Timothy,  M.  S.,  190a,  Urbana,  Chemistry. 

Pillsbury,  Bertha  Marion,  A.  M.,  (Radciiffe  Coll),  i8g8,  Urbana, 
English. 

Reeves,  Geoige  I,  A.  B.,  1903,  Wauponsee,  General  Science. 

*Ross,  Luther  Sherman,  M.  S.,  igoo^  Det  Uoinet,  la..  Biology  of 
Subterranean  Crustaceans. 

Sammis,  Jc^in  Langley,  M.  S.,  1899,  Champaign,  Chemistry. 

Savage,  George  Marvin,  M.  L.,  iffio.  North  Seattle,  Watk.,  Econran- 
io  and  History. 

ScbnlE,  William  Frederick,  E.  E.,  1900,  BaiHmore,  Md.,  Electrical 
Engineering. 


u.a.i.z.d:,.G00glc 


3o6  UHlVBASItY  OF  ILLlHOtS 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  MASTERS  DEGREE 

*Barclay,  Tfaomu,  B.  S.,  iSgi,  LadyMmiih,  B.  C,  Smdtuig  and  Re- 
fining ProceBsea  of  the  United  States;  Geology  of  Ore  De- 
posit!. 

Bliss,  Anson  Lee,  A.  B.,  (Austin  Cotl),  1895,  Att.  Vtnto*.  Peda- 
gogy- 

*Booker,  Ludle  Alice,  A.  B.,  1899,  Stittwater,  Minn.,  English. 

*BulUrd,  Sarauel  Alexander,  B.  S.,  1878,  Sprrngtield,  Architecture. 

Bush,  John  Kenyon,  A.  B.,  igoo.  Champaign,  Chemistiy. 

Calhoun,  Henrietta  Anne^  B.  S.,  1901,  Cftampaign,  Pr^ontoty  to 
Medidne. 

Clark,  Samuel  C,  S.  B.,  {Univ.  of  Chicago),  igfio,  Urbana.  Oiein- 

*Clarl^  Edwin  Besan^on,  B.  S.,    1891,  Chicago,  Architecture. 

Danely,  Mary  Golden,  A.  B.,  1902,  Champaign,  History. 

Davidson,  Cline  Flemming,  B.  S.,  (Wabash  Coll),  1901^  Ckamfoign, 
Chemistry. 

Davis,  Exum  Woodard,  A.  B.,  ilndiatia  Univ.),  1898,  Urbana, 
History. 

Draper,  Edwin  Lymi,  A.  B.,  1902,  Urbana,  Preparatory  to  Medictne- 

Easl,  Edward  Murray,  B.  5.,  1901,  Champaign,  A  Chemical  Study 
of  the  Irish  Potato,  in  View  of  Breeding  it  for  a  Higher  Pro- 
tein Content. 

'Emmett,  Arthur  Dmialdson,  B.  S.,  1901,  Chicago,  Chemistry. 

Erf,  Oscar,  B.  Sc,  (Ohio  Slate  Univ.),  1899,  Champaign,  Bacte- 
riology. 

Fox,  Fred  Gates,  A.  B.,  1898,  Pent,  English. 

Fox,  Harry  Bert,  B.  S.,  1900,  Urbatia,  Geolc^y  and  Phydognphy 
of  a  Section  around  Urbana  and  ChampaigiL 

Fritter  Enoch  Abraham,  A.  M.  (Findlay  CoU.),  1898,  Normal. 
English. 

*Fuc^  Edward  James,  B.  S.,  1901,  Chicago,  Civil  Engineerii^. 

*Gagnier,  Edward  Duscharm,  B.  S.  {Mich.  Agr'l  Coll),  1899,  Df- 
Iroit,  Mich.,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

*Gallaher,  Thomas  Theron,  A.  B.,  1903,  Byron,  Philosophy. 

Garlough,  Carl  D,  A.  M.,  IHUUdale  Cotl),  igoo,  Stanford,  Maihe- 
matics. 

Gillespie,  Belle  Irene,  A.  B.,  1902,  Champaign,  Eioglish. 

Gohl^  Roxana,  A.  B.,   (IVettSeid  Cott.),  1901,  WettStU. 
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■Greennutn,  Edwin  Gardner,  Jr.,  B.  S.,  igoa,  Champaign,  Mecban- 
ical  Engineeriiv. 

'Grimes,  George  Lyman,  B.  S.,  1897,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 

Hagedom,  Carl  Frederick,  A.  B,  1902,  Rock  Island,  Chemistry. 

Harris,  Chester  Ellis,  A.  B.,  1902,  Ogden,  Physiology. 

*He«th,  Lawrence  Seymour,  A.  B.,  igoi,  Edinburg,  Latin. 

•Higgins,  Francis  Whitson,  B.  S.,  1902,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  ¥., 
Analytical  Chemistry. 

*Hoppiii,  Charles  Albert,  B.  S.,  igoi,  Milniaukte,  Wis.,  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Homer,  Harlan  Hoyt,  A.  B.,  igoi,  Urbana,  English  Literature. 

Hughes,  Clarence  Wilbert,  A.  B.,  igoo,  Urbana,  History. 

*Jones,  Warren,  A.  B.,  1903,  Aurora,  Education. 

*Kofoid,  Mrs.  Prudence  Winter,  A.  B.,  (Obtrlin  ColL),  1890, 
Berkeley,  CaL,  History. 

*Kofoid,  Reuben  Nelson,  A.  B.,  1903,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Analytical 
Chonistry. 

Korten,  Jc^ephine  Ruth,  A.  B.,  (Chicago  Univ.),  tgoz,  Chicago, 
Chemistry. 

Laugman,  John  Oscar,  B.  S.,  1900,  Urbana,  Agricuhurc. 

'Layton,  Katherine  Alberta,  A.  B,,  1901,  Canton,  German. 

Lytle,  Ernest  Barnes,  B.  S.,  1901,  Urbana,  Mathematics. 

•McConnell,  Ernest,  B.  S.,  1894,    Denver,  Colo.,  Architecture. 

McCormick,  Flora,  B.  L.,  1894,  Champaign,  History. 

*McLane,  John  Wallace,  B.  S.,  1901,  JVathington,  D.  C,  Investiga- 
tion of  Soil  Moisture. 

Malcolm,  Charles  Wesley,  B.  S.,  1902,  Rosevittt,  Civil  Engineering. 

'Mayall,  Edwin  Lyman,  B.  S.,  igoo,  Peoria,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. 

■O'Hair,  Elizabeth  Edna,  A.  B.,  igoi.  Laurel,  Ind.,  Latin  Prose  of 
the  Empire. 

Parker,  Lawrence  Gilbert,  B.  S.,  igoz,  Tohica,  Civil  Engineering. 

•Phelps,  Albert  C,  B.  S.,  1894,  Itaca,  N.  Y.,  Architecture. 

'Fletcher,  Nuba  Mitchel,  A.  B.,  1901,  BeWut.  Syria,  History. 

Ponzer,  Ernest  William,  B.  S.,  1900,  Champaign,  Mathematics. 

■Pooley,  William  Vipond,  A.  B.,  1898,  Galena,  History. 

■Radcliffe,  William  Hickman,  B.  S.,  1901,  Chicago,  Civil  Engineer 
ing. 

♦Randall,  Dwight  T,  B.  S.,  1897,  Chicago,  Mechanical  Engineerbg. 
*  Id  ab««itik.     Sec  pace  131. 
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Rboads,  Eamia  May,  A.  B.,  1899,  Champaign,  English. 

Richardson,  Robert  Earl,  A.  B.,  1901,  SHipmiM,  Plankton  Zoolog]'. 

■RiduTt,  Frederick  William,  B.  S.,  1891,  CartervHU,  MedunicU 
Ensineering, 

Rounds,  Charles  Ralph,  Ph.  B.,  {Univ.  of  Wit.),  igoi,  Urbmu. 
English  Literature. 

■Samson,  George  Roy,  A.  B.,  igoa,  Urbtnta,  Gennan. 

Schroeder,  Curt  August,  B.  S.,  1901,  Cfuimpaign,  Chemistry- 
Scott,  Frank  William,  A.  B.,  igoi.  Champaign,  EncUsb. 

Scudder,  Harry  Disbro,  B.  S.,  1902,  Chicago,  Agriculture. 

*ShanieI,  Archibald  Dixon,  B.  S,  iSgS,  H^oikington,  D.  C,  Acricol' 
tural  Physics. 

*Smitb,  Bruce,  A.  R,  1901,  Ntwman,  English  Critidsnt  of  (he  igUi 
Century. 

*Smitb,  Fred  John,  A.  B.,  1899,  San  Jose,  German. 

*Smith,  Geoi^e  Russell,  B.  S.,  1900,  Urbana,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. 

'Smith,  Percy  Almerin,  B.  S.,  1901,  Yokohama,  Japan,  Matbematica 
and  Physics. 

*Soverhill,    Harvey  Allen,   B.    S.,    1900,   Beloil,   Wit.,   Mechanical 


*Strehloiw.  Oscar  Emil,  B.  S.,  1896,   TMscahota,  Ala.,   Qvil  En- 
gineering. 

*Sweney,  Don,  B.   S.,  1896,  Galesburg,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

*Terry,  Charles  Dutton,  B.  S.,  1897,    Kewanee,     Mechanical     En- 
gineering. 

•Tower,  Willis  Eugene,  B.  S.,  1894,  Chicago,  Physics. 

Tull,  Effie  May,  A.  B.,  1901,  Farmer  City,  Latin. 

•Waterbury,  Leslie  Abram,  B.  S.,  1903,  Agricultural  College,  Mieh,    ■ 
Civil  Engineering. 

*Welles,  Winthrop  Selden,  B.  S.,  1901,  Byron,  Botany. 

■Whitmeyer,  Mark  Halbert,  B.  S.,  1899,  Danville,  Architecture. 

'Willcox,    Maurice    Meacham,   B.   S.,   1899.  Kentwood,  La.,  Civil 
Engineering. 

Williams,  Elrick,  A.  B.,  igoz,  lUiopolis,  Chemistry  of  Foods. 

Willis,  Clifford,  B.  S.,  1900,  Urbana,  Agriculture. 

■Wood,  Harvey  Edgerton,  A.  B.,  1900,  Joliet,  Economics. 

NOT  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  A  DEGREE 
Boggs,  Lncinda  Pearl,  Ph.  D.,  (^HaUe),  1901,  Urbana,  Experimental 
Psychology. 
*  In  ■buotu.     Sm  p<w«  13'- 
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In  the  list  which  follows,  "L.  and  A."  stands  for  College  of 
Literature  and  Arts;  "S."  for  the  College  of  Science, 


Abbott,  Ruth, 

Ckicaeo, 

Library. 

Allen,  Edith  Louise, 

Delavan, 

General  Science. 

Allen,  Mae  Louise, 

ChampaigH. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Allin,  Eugenia, 

BlooMington, 

Library. 

Anderson,  John  Edward, 

Ponton, 

Political  Science. 

Anderson,  Mai7, 

MacoH, 

Philosophy. 

Apple,  Charles, 

RobiiuoH, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Armstrong,     James     Ellis,  A.B., 

i8g7. 

BandvUle. 

Agriculture. 

Atwood,  James  Thomas, 

Rockford, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Baker,  Lou, 

URoy, 

General  Science. 

Barker,  Peny, 

RocheUt, 

Chemistry. 

Barrett,  James  Theophilus, 

ButUr, 

General  Science, 

Bean,  Clarence  Herbert, 

Rock  Falls. 

Chem.  and  Eng'g. 

Bear,   Ernest, 

Urbana. 

Gvil  Engineering. 

Bear,  Katherine  W, 

Ludlow, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Beaty,  Francis  Marion, 

Marion. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Beers,  Leroy  Fitch, 

North  Harvey, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Bennett,  Stella, 

Behndert, 

Library. 

Berger,  John  Milton, 

DotioH  Station, 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Black.  George  W, 

Oakland. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Block,  Edgar  William, 

Sidney, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Boggs,  Mary  Lawrence, 

Washington,  L 

1.  C.             Library. 

Bond,  Annie  Louise, 

Mt.  Vernon, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Bond,  Austin, 

Carmel,  Ind. 

Architecture. 

Booker.  Helen  Ethel, 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Boon,  Harry  Lehre, 

Armstrong, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Borton,  Lucina  Jane, 

DeLamd. 

General,  L  and  A. 

Bowman,  Gertrude, 

Brimfield, 

Library. 

Bradshaw,  Jessie  Isabelle, 

Chicago, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Briggs,  Edwin  Cressy, 

Roekford, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Brotherton,   Jane    Widney,    B. 

S. 

(ShepardsoH  ColUge),  1899, 

Deiphos,  Ohio. 

Library. 

Brown,  Lewis, 

Roekford. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Buell,  Edward  Thomas, 

Chicago, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Buertdn,  Marguerite, 

Quincy, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Burkhalter,  Wayne  Edison, 

Peoria, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Burkhart,  Jean, 

Marion, 

General,  L.  and  A. 
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BurrtU,  Mildred  Ann, 
Campbell,  Daisy  Irene, 
Cattron,  John  William, 
Cavanor,  Frank  Tracy, 
Chacey,  Anna  Olive, 
Chamberlain,  Martin  Tnttle, 
Chapman,  Daniel  Ward, 
Cfaisholm,  Estella  Forth, 
Clark,  Matilda  Lenna, 
Clinton.  Anna  Lucile, 
Conley,  John  Edward, 
Cook,  James  Fitchie, 
Croethwait,  George  Ashley, 
Cummings,    Ruth    Rozetle.    A.  B. 

(fVashmgtoit  Univ.),  1901, 
Cusick,  John  Fay,  , 
Dake,  LeRc^  Gilbert, 
Danahey,  Thomas  Francis, 
Daniels,  Edna  Earle, 
Darlington,  Genevieve, 
Davis,  Wilmer  Esia, 
Dawson,  Charles  Hubbard, 
DcMotte,  Roy  James, 
Dickerson,  George  Hamm, 
Dickerson,  Oliver  McMton, 
Dodge,  Bertha  Alma,  A.B.  (Tuffi 

College ),  1901. 
Dolkart,  Leo, 
Douglass,  Donald  Pierson, 
Drake,  Jeannette  Mac, 
Dniry,  Ralph  Southward, 
Duffy,  James  Franklin,  Jr., 
Dunkin,  William  Van, 
Eidtnann,  Gustav  Herman, 
Etherton,  William  Aloiuo, 
Fisher,  Clara  Edna, 
Fiske,  Oarence  Wilson, 
Forbes,  Ethel  Clara  Schumann, 
Forbes,  Marjorie  Douglas, 
Franklin,  Lois  Gertrude, 
French,  Maurice  Deen, 


Urbami. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign, 

General.  L,  and  A. 

FmrvtCTc, 

Agriculture. 

Chicago. 

General  Science. 

Hillsboro. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Musktgon,  M.>A.,Architec'l  Eng-g. 

yi^na. 

General,  L  and  A. 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A- 

Ek-aston, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Polo, 

Library. 

Areola, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Dundee, 

Mechanical  Eng-g. 

Urbana. 

Agriculture. 

St  Louis,  Mo.,  Library, 

Ckrisman,  Philosophy. 

Harvard,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Qmncy,  General,  L.  and  A. 

DanviUe,  library. 

LaGrange,  library. 

Zanetvilte,  Ohio,  General  Science. 
Bement,  General,  I.  and  A. 

Urbana,  General  Sdence. 

Mahomet,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

fVest  Liberty,       Political  Science. 


WilliamsvUU, 

Ft.,              Library. 

Chicago, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Colfax, 

Agriculture. 

Decatur, 

Library. 

New  Boston, 

Mechanical  Ei^'g. 

Chicago, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Urbana, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Matcoulah, 

Agriculture. 

East  St.  Louis 

Architect"  1  Eng'g. 

Campaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Sterling. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Urbana, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Dwight, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Danvitte, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 
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Gage,  Ralph  Hawe^ 
Garden,  Henry  Rhiel, 
Garrer,  Willia  Kathryn, 
GastCMi,  Ralph  Mayo, 
(^Ikeraon,  Frances  Etneline, 
G<dd,  Katharine  Eaton, 
Goodale,  Grace, 
Goodman,  Herbert  Marcus, 
Green,  Charles  Henry, 
Green,  Oarence, 
Habemteyer,  George  Conrad, 
Hagey,      Emma      Joanna,      A.I 

(Univ.  of  Nebraska),  1898, 
Haight,  Samuel  John,  Jr., 
Harris,  Thaddeus  Sidney, 
Hauler,  Joseph  Elmer, 
Hawtey,  Edna  May, 
H^y  hurst,  Emery  Roe, 
Hayward,  Mabel, 
Heath,  Lillian, 
Henderscm,  liUry, 
Herrick,  Lyle  George 
Higgins,  Charles  Huntington, 
Hoff,  Edna  DuBois, 
Holder,  Vernon  Milner, 
Holdennan,  Marjorie  Campbell, 
Huntington,  Ellen  Alden, 
HuDtoon,  John  Samuels, 
IngersoH,  Frank  Bruce, 
Inks,  Frank  &nerson, 
Ireland,  Washington  Parker, 
Jackson,   Fanny  Rebecca,  A.  B. 

(Rockford  Coll.),  i8q6, 
Jarman,  Henry  Phelps, 
Jennings,  Anna  Vivian, 
Johnson,  Albert  Myron, 
Johnson,  Frederick  Dawson, 
Jones,  Ludle, 
Kelly,  Grace  Osgood, 
Kennedy,  Helen  Theresa, 
Ketzle,  Henry  Benjanmi, 
Kingatoti,  EI  wood  Almon, 


Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

Lockport,  Civil  Engineering. 

Bhomington,  Library. 

Normal,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Library. 

Cincinnati,  Oltio,  Library. 

Chicago,  General  Science. 

SUrling,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Lawrencetnile,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Aurora,  Civil  Engineering. 

'Norfolk.  Neb..  Library. 

Mendola,  Agriculture. 

Modesto,  General  Science. 

TiskUwa,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Library. 

Moywood,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Chicago,  Library. 

Whiteheatk,        General,  L.  and  A. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la..  Library. 

Fanner  City,       General,  L  and  A. 
Quincy,  Chemistry. 

Chicago  Heights,       Education,  S. 
Normal,  Architecture. 

Vrbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

/f(ir(/orJ,Cottit., Household  Sc*  nee. 
MoUne,  Civil  Engineering. 

SterUng,  Civil  Engineering. 

Ohio,  General  Science. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

JanesvUU,  Wis.,  Library. 

Elmwood,  Chemistry. 

Davenport,  Neb.,  IJbrar;. 

Kishwaukee,       Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Alton,  Railway  Engineering. 

Chicago,  General,  L.andA. 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  IJbrary. 

JaeksoHviUe,  IJbrary. 

Reynolds,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Picton,  Ont.,         General  Sdence. 
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Knowlton,  William  David, 
Kuss,  Robert  Hayden, 
Kutsdi,  William  Adelbert, 
Langworthy,  Caroline  Valeria, 
Larson,  Lawrence  Fred, 
Lefler,  Enuna  Grace, 
Lentz,  Mary, 
LeSourd,  Alfred  Curtis, 
Lloyd,  Robert  Clinton, 
McFarland,  James  Albert, 
McRobie,  Isabel, 
Mann,  Alice  Calhoun, 
Marker.  George  Edward, 
Matthews,  Mary  Alice, 
Merrill,  Julia  Wright, 
Mills,  Ralph  Garfield, 
Morgan,  Stella  Webster, 

Myers,  Winifred, 

Nelson,  Charlotte  Briggs,  A.B., 

(Vasiar  Coll.),  1902, 
Nesbit,  Mary  Frances, 
Noble,  Thomas, 
Oxer,  George  Carl, 
Park,  William  Mansfield, 
Parker,  Roy  Sheldon, 
Parr,  Robert  William, 
Peterson,  Christian  Peter  Lauritz, 
Powers,  George  Augustus, 
Prater,  Banus  Hutson, 
Price,  Hugh  Mitchel, 
Provine,  Loring  Harvey, 
Quayie,  Henry  Joseph, 
Ramsey,   William  Everton,   A.  B., 

(Chicago  Univ.},  igoi, 
Randall,  Bertha  Thatcher,  B.  L., 

(Smith  ColUge),  i8<)3, 
Ranson,  Clara  Ann, 
Readhimer,  Jerome  Edward, 
Richey,  John  Jefferson, 
Rightor,  Fred  Elmer, 


Onarga,  General  Science. 

Peoria,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

LaSatle,  Chem.  and  Ens^g. 

Ditbuque,  la.,  Libraiy. 

Gaha,  Political  Science. 

PontitK,  Library. 

PretpoTt,  General,  L.andA. 

Topeka,  Civil  Engineering. 

Canton,  Agriculture. 

Mendota,  Chemistry. 

Chicago,  Latin. 

Danvillt,  Library. 

Onarga,  Philosc^hy. 

Mayvtew.  Ubrary. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Ltbrvry. 

Decatur,  General  Science. 
Bnrlington,  la., 

Eng.  and  Mod.  Lang. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Bloomington,  Household  Science. 

Oakland,  General  SdeiKe 

Urbana.  Agriculture. 

Macon,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Toluca,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Mapleton,  General,  L.  and  A. 
RoskUde,  Denmark,       Civil  Eng'g. 

Edittburg,  General,  L.  and  A 

Decainr,  Civil  Engineering. 

Urbana,  Civil  Engineertng. 

Macomb,  ArcfaitectttrcL 

Champaign,  General  Sdencc. 

Chicago,  Architectural  Eng'g 

Decatur,  Librarr- 

Havana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  AgrictUture. 

Polo,  Gvil  Engineering, 

Rockford,  Civil  Er^ineering. 


Rolfe,  Susie  Farley. 
Roae,  Fred  Wayland, 
Run,  Roy  Weaver, 
Sawyer,  George  Loyal, 
Scfaacht,  John  Henry, 
Schmidt,  Gustavus  Adolphi 
Seyinour,  Budd  Willard, 
Sheldon,  Maude  Lillian, 
Sheldon,  Victor  Lorenzo, 
Shelton,  Addison  M, 
Sboemaker,  John  Earl, 
Siler,  Roderick  William, 
Simpson,   Frances,   M.  L.,   (North 

Western  Univ.),  1898, 
Skinner,  Elgie  Ray, 
Smith,  Charles  Henry, 
Smith,  Charles  Wesley, 
Spriggs,  John  Jack, 
Stansbuiy,  Alta  Louise, 
Stedman,  Jeannette, 
Steinwedell,  Carl, 
Stevens,  Lucia  Alzina, 
Stin^  John  Carl, 
Storey,  Ellsworth  Prime, 
Street,  Marietta  Ionise, 
Stuebe,  Leonard  Fred, 
Stutaman,  Ada  Helen, 
Sussex,  James  Wolfe, 
Swezey,  Anne  Davies, 
Vance,  Edna  Cecilia, 
Varnes,  Albert  Grafton, 
Walcott,  Lloyd  Vernon, 
Wallace,  Jacob  H, 
Wardali,  Ruth  Aimee, 
Webber,  Pearl, 
Welles,  Miriam  Ursula, 
Wells,  Fred  Mason, 
Westhold,  Hannah  Amanda, 
Whitsitt,  Hammond  William, 
Wiley,  Vonie  Ames, 
Wilson,  George  Shirley, 
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Champaisn, 

General  Science. 

AtoMon, 

Electrical  Eng-g. 

Sterling. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Chicago, 

Moline. 

Architecture. 

Iius,        Chicago, 

General  Science, 

Dwigkt, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Sharpsburg. 

General  Science. 

Sharpiburg, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Loami, 

Political  Science. 

Charleston, 

Philosophy. 

Chicago, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Evans  ton.  Library. 

Frankfort,  Ind..         Mech.  Eng'g. 

Metamora,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Lockwood,  N.  v.,   Lib.,  L  and  A. 

LouisvUle,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la..  Library. 

Champaign,  Music 

Qitincy,  Chemistry. 

Marengo,  General,  L.  and  A. 

General  Science. 

Architecture 

LibraiT- 

Architecture. 

General,  L  and  A. 

Gvil  Engineering. 

Civil  Engineering. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Household  Science. 

General,  L  and  A. 

General  Science. 

Agriculture. 

General,  h.  and  A. 

Architecture. 

Library. 

General  Science. 


AsSKtnptio. 

Chicago, 

Danvillt, 
Quiney, 
Abingdon, 
Hinsdale, 

Farmxngton, 

Urbana, 

Altamont, 

Tuscola, 

Urbana, 

Dover, 

Moline, 

Quiney, 

Preemption, 

Charleston, 

Magnolia, 
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Wilson.  Joseph  Wade, 

Chkaeo. 

Architecture. 

Woodmansee,  Ralph  Collum 

Champaign, 

Librafj. 

Wood  worth,  Metta  Edna, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Worth,  Lynn  Griswold, 

Chicago. 

Library. 

Yates,  Thomas, 

Dubuque,  la. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Zangerle,  Arthur  Norman, 

Chicago, 

Chemistry. 

Zartman,  Lester  William, 

Grant  Park, 

JTJVIOU 

Political  Science. 

Abell,  Ralph  Elliott, 

Elgin, 

Architecture. 

Aldrich,  Blanche, 

Normal. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Allen,  Arthur  William, 

Peoria. 

Architectural  Eng'g. 

Armeling,  Carl  Elmer, 

Mason  City, 

Classical. 

Armstrong,  Gertrude  Maud, 

Champaign, 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Askins,  Adolphus  Edward, 

Lakevsood, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Baer,  David  Arthur, 

Good  Hope, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Bailey,  Walter  Thomas, 

Kejvanee, 

Architecture. 

BalUrd,  William  Salisbury, 

Batavia, 

General  Science. 

Ballinger,  Ralph  Adams, 

Keokuk,  la.. 

Mechanical  Ei^'g. 

Barnes,  Charlotte, 

Bamhart,  Charles  Anthony, 

MansReld. 

Math,  and  Physics. 

Barr,  Susan  Jessie, 

Vrbana, 

Household  Science. 

Barter,  Harold  Mendryx, 

Chicago, 

Bauer,  Ralph  Stanley, 

Champaign, 

Classical 

Benson,  Arthur  Chapman, 

Vienna, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Bevans,  Mary  Matilda, 

Decatur, 

Library. 

Blackburn,  Roy  Jabez, 

Decatur, 

Gvil  Eng'g. 

Blocher,  George  Douglas, 

Amboy 

General,  L  and  A. 

Bond,  Bertha  JulU, 

Charleston, 

Librarj-,  L.  and  A. 

Bonnell,  Everett  Shannon, 

UMoUU, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Booth,    Mary    Josephine,  A. 

B. 

(Beloit  CoiUge),  1900, 

BeloU,  Wis., 

Library. 

Borton,  Byron  Sarver, 

DeLand, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Boucher,  Andrew  Sherman, 

Murpkysboro 

Gener^,  L.  and  A. 

Bourne,  Lemuel  Harold, 

Amboy, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Braun,  Walter  Charles  Emil 

Chicago, 

Chemistry. 

Browder,  Olin  Lorraine, 

Ml.  Vernon, 

General,  L.  and  A, 

Brown,  Seymour  Dewey, 

Chicago, 

avil  Eng-g. 

Peru, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Buchanan,  John  Lee, 

Lacon, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Bock,  Gertrude  Amelia, 

Platlsville,  Wis.,                 Library. 

JV 
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Burford,  Gary  Clive. 

Hoope4ton. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Burgess,  Fred  Henry, 

MoHliceUo. 

Gvil  Eng-g. 

Burgess,  Ralph  Royal, 

Montictllo, 

Architecture. 

Cafky,  Mabel  Etta, 

lacktonvilU, 

Library. 

Calhoun,  Helen  Vera, 

Champaign, 

Library,  L.  and  A. 

Campbell,  Muriel  Florence, 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Carriel,  Fred  Oifford, 

lacksonvilU, 

Railway  &ig'g. 

Cass,  Sherman, 

Ctrro  Gordo. 

General  Science. 

Caton,  Charles  Hull, 

Ottauia, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Cayou,  Francis  Mitchell, 

Areola, 

Electrical  Bug's. 

Chapin,  Lucy, 

Champaign, 

Genera!,  L.  and  A. 

Chester,  Anna, 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Oark,  Angie  Ray, 

Chicago, 

English. 

Clark,  Gilbert  Barton, 

Chicago, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Clarkson,  Edna, 

Carthage,  Mo 

Library. 

Cobb,  Seott  Ewing, 

GaUiburg, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Conard,  Cyde, 

Monticello. 

Agriculture. 

Coolidge,  Orri!!  Pauline, 

NiUs,  Mich., 

Library. 

Coy,  Alice  Bourland, 

ColUge  Hill. 

Ohio,            Library, 

Cresap,  Trella  Jane, 

Cushman, 

General,  L.  and  A 

Dadatit,  Henry  Camille, 

Hamilton, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Davis,  Oeon  Leslie, 

Mt.  Zion, 

Gvil  Eng'g. 

Davis,  John  Wolfersperger, 

Sitrling, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Day,  HeAert  Winch, 

Rockford, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

DaytMi,  Laura, 

Paris, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Deutschmann,  Fred  John,  Ji 

:.      Belleville. 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Dewey,  James  Ansel,  M.  S.,  i 

1898,  Urbana, 

Agriculture. 

Dickey,  Cromwell  Bartlett, 

LaGrange, 

Chem.  and  Eng'g. 

Dickson,  Helen  Sarah, 

Gilman, 

Library. 

Diefenbach,  Arthur  Garfield, 

Blue  Island. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Diener,  Waller  Gustav, 

Chicago, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Dillon,  Mertie  May, 

Normal. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Dirks,  Henry  Bemhard, 

Chicago. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Doeden,  Frederick  Hugo, 

Eureka, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Dorman,  Archie  Bland. 

Taylorville. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Dorsey,  Clarence  Benson, 

Mora. 

Agriculture. 

Durland,  Gyde  Earl, 

Flora, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Edwards,  Charles, 

Peru, 

Chemistry, 

Eidam,  Edward  George, 

Blue  Island. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Eide,  Torris, 

Lee, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Elder,  Ralph  Maxwell, 

Hamilton, 

Gvil  Eng'g. 
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Engslrom,  Roy  Victor, 
Ericson,  Lambert  Ttteodorc, 
Ernest,  Roy  Alfred. 
Errett,  Albert  Widney,  Jr.. 
Evans,  Kenneth  Neill, 
Ewing,  Charles  Edwin, 
Flagg,  Samuel  Bariy. 
Fleming,  Clarence  Earl, 
Fletcher,  Carl  Joshua. 
Ford.  Ernest  Jason, 
Foster,  Caroline  Katharine. 
Frankenberg,  Pearle. 
French,  Burton, 
Fyfc,  Isabella, 
Gamett,  Elmer  Logan, 
Gaston,  Newton  David, 
Gengler,  Wilbert. 
Gibbs,  Charles  Henry, 
Gibbs,  Charlotte  Mitchell, 
Gillham.  Philip  Dakin, 
Gilmour,  Joseph  Coleman, 
Ginzel,  Carl  Louis, 
Glen,  Helen, 
Glassco,  Paul  Bond, 
Gorham,  Josiah, 
Gramesly,   Margaret  Amidon, 
Greene,  Elizabeth  Grosvenor, 
Greene,  Hibbard  Spencer, 
Greene,  Mabel,  Pd..  M..  (Nero 

York  City  Univ.),  1892, 
Greenwood,  Harris  Paul, 
Hadden.  Samuel  Cornelius, 
Hadfield,  Frank  Stanley, 
Harpole,  Byron, 
Haviland.  Altha, 
Hawes.  Charles  Wesley, 
Hawkins,  Anna  de  Zeng, 
Hawthorne,  Elizabeth  Lena, 
Henry,  Smith  Tompkins,  Jr., 
Hess,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Fox, 
Heweriline,  Thomas  Sloan, 
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Pforia,  Municipal  Bag's. 

MoUne,  Qvil  Eng'g. 

Urbtma,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Kcwanee,  Mechanical  Ei«g. 

TaylorvUU,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Decatur,  Civil  Elng'g. 

Alton,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

DelavoH,  Geneial,  L.  and  A- 

GaUiburg,  Electrical  Eng'g. 
Prairie  Center,  Prep,  to  Medicine- 

Pittsburg,   Pa.,  Library. 

Urharui,  Library. 

Chicago,  Electrical   Eng'g. 

St.  Joseph.  Mich.,  Library. 

St.  Marys,  Business,  L.  and  A. 

Peoria,  Mechanical   Eng'g. 

Sandwich,  Chemistry. 

Princeton,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Princeton,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Biggsville,  Qvil   Eng'g. 

Trenton,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Alton,  Library. 

Charleston,  Architectural  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Chemistry, 

Charleston,  library. 

Tokio,  Japan,  library. 

Lisle,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Florida,  N.  ¥.,  Library,  L.  and  A- 
Edmardsville,  Civil  Ei^g. 

Mason,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Electrical  Eng. 
Addison,  la.,  General.  L.  and  A. 
Rock  Island,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Areola,  General,  L.  and  A. 

LaPlace,  Philosophy. 

Bushnell,  Municipal  Eng'g. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Library. 

Fisher,  Civil  Eng*^ 


Hewitt,    Nellie    Goodwin,    A.B^ 


(IVtiU  CoiUge).  1898, 

Indianafolis, 

Ind..             Library. 

HiUiard,  Frank  Wyman, 

Brighton. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Hilts,  Roy  Wilson, 

Bloominglott, 

Chemistry. 

Holch.  Fred  Leidy, 

Gilman, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Holcomb,  Clarence  Eugene, 

Milmine, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Holeomb,  Timothy  Osmond,  Ji 

:,  MilmiM. 

Business,  L.  and  A. 

fioJoerman,  riamet. 

Morris, 

Library. 

Hopkins,  Edna,  A.  B.,  (Univ. 

of 

(Cineinnati),  1902. 

Cincinrtati,  Ohio,               Library. 

Horr,  Ray  Lediley. 

Galena. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Howe,  Ralph  Barnard, 

Urbana, 

Agriculture, 

Hunt,  Mabel  Dorothy, 

Urbana, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Hyde,  Sophie, 

Chicago, 

General,  L,  and  A. 

Jackson,  Charlotte  May, 

Ilkaca.  N.   Y 

Library. 

Jacobs,  Manuel  Joseph, 

Chicago, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Janssen,  Otto, 

Los  Angeles,  CaL,      Architecture. 

Johnson,  William  Chance, 

Champaign, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Kamopp.  Edwin  Benjamin, 

Cliamfiais't, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Kelly,  David  Henry. 

El  Paso.  Texas,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Kimmel,  Howard  Elihu, 

DuQuoin, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

King.  Uila  Pauline, 

Rockford, 

Ubrary. 

Kircher,  Harry  Bertram, 

Bettevilie, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Knapp,  Noah, 

liindsboro, 

Philosophy. 

Kneeland,  Frank  Hamilton, 

Dwighl, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Koehn,  Martha  Caroline, 

Menominee,  Mich.,  Gen.,L.  and  .A 

Krei  singer,  Henry, 

Champaign. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Lease,  Leonard  Jidin, 

Nokomis, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Leverton,  Ernest  Richard, 

Warren. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Logeman,   Albert  Edwin, 

Ravensviood, 

Mechanical  Eng'g, 

Lonergan,  Charles  Augustus, 

Polo, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Loosley,  Frederick  Edwin, 

Rock  Island, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Lucas,  Rena  Avis, 

Monterey,  Mexico,             Library. 

McCarter,  Daniel, 

Dwight, 

General,  L  and  A. 

McCarthy,  John  James, 

Chicago. 

Libraiy. 

MeCarty,  John, 

Tuscola. 

Agriculture. 

Jr, 

Yorkville, 

Agriculture. 

McCullocb,  Isabella    Jane.  B.  ! 

L. 

(Unw.  of  IViseonwi).  1897. 

JanesviUe,  Wis..                 Library- 

McCullough,  John  Fred, 

Central. 

Electrical  Eng-f . 

..Google 
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McIIhenny,  Mary  Elixabeth, 
McKnight,  William  Ashury. 
MacLochliii,  Virginia, 
McMillan,  Neil,  Jr., 
McMurry.  Karl  Franklin,  A-  B.. 

I0O2. 

Mangas,  Maud, 

Manspeaker,    Pearle, 

Mark,  Elvira  Ell«n, 

M&rsh,  George  Requa, 

Marsh,  Thomas  Alfred, 

Marsh,  Wallace  Hickling, 

Marshall,  Mabel  E, 

Mason,  Julia  Anabel. 

Mead,  Clarence  Eugene, 

Mercer,  Iva  Esther, 

Miller,  Fanny  Elliott. 

Miller,  Fred  Charles, 

Mills,  Floyd  Earl, 

Miner,  Aaron  W, 

Mistdmen,  William  Anderson, 

Mofet,  William  Raynor, 

Moore^  Erma  Jane, 

Morse,  Henry  Charles, 

Muhl,  Fred  Lewis, 

Munsen,  Andrew, 

Murphey,  Howard  Bruce, 

Nabstedt,  Frederick, 

Niedermeycr,  Frederick  David, 

Noe,  Samuel  Rufus, 

Northey,    Delia     Frances,    Ph.B 

(Iowa  Univ.),  iSgR 
Outhouse,  Fred  Myrine, 
Paine,  Mattie  May, 
Parks,  Mrs.  Allie  V., 
Parrett.  William  Gaylord, 
Patterson,  Maud  May, 
Pearson,  Ida   May, 
Perry,  Mabel, 
Peterson,  John  Frederick, 
Phillips,  Eugene  Martin, 
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Macomb,  General  Science. 

Ingraham,  Municipal  Eng'g. 

Danverf,  Library. 

Chicago,  Architecture. 

Normal,  Agriculture. 

Lincoln,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champmgn,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Decatur,  General   Science. 

Marseilles,  Agriculture. 

Loda,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Marse^les,  Civil  Eng*^ 

Gaylord,  Mich,,  Library. 

SuUivaii,  Ind.,  Library- 

Chilticotht,  Electrical  Eng'g 

Centratia,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Oak  Park,  Library. 

Peoria,  Architecture. 

McNabb,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Adair,  Agriculture. 

Hoopetton,  Mechanical  Eng'g 

DeKalb,  General  Science. 

Vantue,  Ohio,  Library- 

Chatuilerville,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Blootningtan,  Architect  ort 

Henry,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Farmer  City,  Civil  Eng'g. 
Davenport,  la..     Electrical  Eng'g. 

Decatur,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Auburn,  General.  L.  and  A. 


Dubuque,  la. 
Lily  Lake, 
Rosetnond, 
Urbana, 
Newport,  Ini 
RochelU, 

Ann  Arbor, 

Kewmue, 

Damascus, 


General,  L.  and  A 
Genera),  L.  and  A 
General,  L.  and  A 
l.  Gvil  Eng'g. 

Math,  and  Phy;ic& 
Household  Science. 
Mich.,  Library- 

Civil  Eng'g. 
General  Sdeuct 
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Pierce,  Iikz  GiarloUe, 
Pticher,  Lcla  Gretchun, 
Pinkum,      Anna.      Shaw, 

(Univ.  of  Wis.).  1899, 
Polk,  John  Luther, 
Popejoy,  Li  da  Elizabeth, 
Powers,  Aura  Edith, 
Railsback,  Lee  Willard, 
*Reed,  Ethel  Augusta, 
Reef,   Augustus   Joseph, 
Rich,  Claud  Winferd, 
Richards.  Llewellyn  Sylvcsie 
Ricker,  Ethel, 
Riddle,  Rollo  Gaun, 
Riehl,  Anna, 
Riley,    George    Albert, 
Rodman,  Charles  Scamon, 
Ross,  Robert  Malcolm, 
Roulston,  Robert  Bennett, 
Royal!,  Charles  Crecy, 
Royce,  Bertha  Ella, 
Rump,  Guy  Henry, 
Samson,  Inez  Rose, 
Sawyer,  John  Henry, 
Schaefer,  Ellen    Mary, 
Schreiber,  Rudolph  Ernst, 
5«bel,  Karl  Bird, 
Seymour,   Arthur   Flatt, 
Sheldon,      Carrie      Belle.     1 

(Ottawa  Univ.),  igor, 
Sheldon,  Charles  Harper, 
Sheldon,  Edna  Weaver, 
Shilton,  Carlyle  Nance, 
Shinn,  James  Ricketts, 
Sides,  Aimee  May, 
Simpson,  Carl  William, 
Sitler,  Anna  Louise, 
Slocum,   Mary  Jane, 
Smith.  Harry  Wilber. 


£a«  Claire,  Wis.,  Library. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Lexington,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Ubrary. 

Hopedak,  General,  L  and  A. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Library. 

Carbondale,  Civil  Eng'g:. 

Cobden,  Genera!,  L  and  A. 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Architecture. 

Mat  toon.  Agriculture. 

Alton,  Household  Science. 

Leviistovin,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Movieagua,  Genera!,  L  and  A. 
Chicago,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Chicago,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Clay  Center,  Kas.,  Gen.,  L.  and  A. 
Westheld.  N.   Y.,  Library. 

Quiney,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  General,  L  and  A. 

Charleston,  General  Science. 

Cambridge  City,  Ind.,  Library. 
Chicago,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Princeton,  Business,  L.  and  A. 
Henning,  Agriculture. 

I-, 
Ottawa,  Kas..  Library, 

Kewanee,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Library. 

Kewanee,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Mattoon,  Agriculture. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Quincy,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Newton,  la.,  Ubrary. 

Urbana,  General  Science. 

Abingdon,         Mechanical  Eng'g. 


■  Deccntd. 


u.a.i.z.d:,.G00glc 
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Smith,  Henry  William, 

Smith,    Kenneth    Gardner,    A.B., 
(Chicago  Univ.),  1896, 

Smith,  Mary  Ladd,  A.  B.  (Kan- 
sas Stale  Univ.),  igoz, 

Sonuner,  Gara  Louise, 

Sonntag,  Mildred  Eliza, 

Sparks,  Annie  Elnora, 

Staley,  Isabel, 

Standard,  Alphonso  Perry, 

Stair,     Helen     Knowlton,     A.B., 
(Iowa  ColL).  1901, 

Stedman,  Angeline  Jones, 

Stenger,  John  William, 

Stephenson,    Lewis    Alva, 

Stewart,  Robert  Jaques, 

Stone,  Charles  Newhall, 

Stookey,  Helen  Florence, 

Strehlow,  Cornelia  E^ma, 

Stroud,  Smith   Leroy, 

Sweet,   Belle, 

Taylor,  Elsie  Mae, 

Taylor,  George  Graham, 

Taylor,  John  Orlo, 

Thompson,  Sherman, 

Timm,  Peter  Frederick  William, 

Travis,  Roy  Elmer, 

Trimble,  Clara  Eugenia, 

Turner,  Charles  Philip, 

Tuttle,    Frances    Margaret,  A.B,, 
(Albion  Coll),  1898, 

Vance,  Mahlon  Smith, 

Van  home,  George  Garret, 

Vawter,  John  Terrell, 

Waldo.  Marie  L.  B.  S.,  190^ 

Ward,  Harry  Amos, 

Wasson,  Ora  Elmer, 

Weeks,     Harry      William,     . 
(Lombard  Coll.),  1900, 

Wehmeier,  William  Henry, 

White,  Aima  David, 


General  Science. 


Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Lawrence,  Kai.,  Ubnrj. 

Chicago,  General,  L.  and  A, 

PlainAeld,        General,  L.  and  A. 
Urbana,  Classical. 

Champaign,       General,  L.  and  A. 
Lemstown,        Prep,  to  Medicine. 


Algona,  la.. 

Ubr»iT. 

Champaign, 

General,  U  and  A. 

Mgndota, 

Mechanical   Eng-g. 

Redmon, 

Mechanical   Eog'g. 

Urbana, 

Mechanical    Eag-g. 

Quiney. 

tittrristoTvn, 

General,  L  and  A. 

ShermervUU, 

General.  L,  and  A. 

Eureka. 

Civil  Eng-g. 

Clinton,  to.. 

Library. 

Hayes. 

Mathematics. 

TayloTvilU, 

General,   L.   and  A. 

Champaign, 

Electrical   Eng'g. 

Warrensburg. 

Architecture. 

Tuscola, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Assumplion, 

Civil    Eng'g. 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Butler, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Albion,  Mich.,  Ijbrsty. 

Eaton,  General  Science. 

Rockford.  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Vawter  Park,  Ind..  Architecture. 
Champaign,  Librair. 

Gaiesburg,       Architectural  Eng'g. 
Chrisma»,  General  Scienee. 

Peoria,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Alton,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Libmr. 


SOPHOUOSE   CLASS 


White,  Caroline  Louise, 
White,  Edna  Noble, 
Wilcox,  Burton  B, 
Wiley,  Carroll  Carson, 
Wiley,  Wallace  Kenneth. 
Williams,  Mar?  Edith, 
Wilson,  Charles  Gorham, 
Wilson,  LeRijy  C, 
Wilson,  William  LeRoy, 
Wing,  Alice  Louise, 
Wood  in,  Nonnan  Charles, 
Worker,  Joseph  Garfield, 
Worrell,  Joseph  Carl, 
Worthen,  Ella  Eugenia, 
Wright,  Ida  Faye, 
Wyeth,  Ola  May, 
Wyle,  Florence  Helen, 
Yocum,  Earl  Layton, 
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Warrensburg,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Fairmoutit,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Kewanee,  Chemistry. 

Bethany,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Peoria,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Marengo,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Princeton,  Agriculture, 

Springfield.  Civil  Eng'g. 

Ludinglon,  Mich.,  Library. 

Rock  Island,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Davenfort,  la..  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Chili,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Warsaw,  Philosophy. 

Evanston,  Library, 

Charleston,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Waverly,  General  Science. 

Galva,  General,  L.  and  A. 


BOFHOKOSXS 


Abrams,  DuflF  A, 
Anders,  Edwin, 
Armstrong,   CharlES   Edward, 
Ashmore,  James   Newton, 
Atlass,  Goldie  May, 
Aumer,  Joseph  Paul, 
Bailey,   Albert  Williams, 
Bailey,  Thomas  Stanley, 
Baker,  Cecil  Franklin, 
Baker,  Imo  Estella, 
Baker,  Ira  Webster, 
Ballou,   Frederick  Herbert, 
Bascom,  George  Rockwell, 
Bass,  Willard  Jason, 
Bates,  Patrick  Francis, 
Bear,  Fred  Gand>Ie, 
Beasiey,  Fred  Edward. 
Beauford,  May  Alice, 
Beck,  Charles, 
Betts,  David  Roy, 
Blair,  Franklin  Irving, 


Murphysbaro,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Newark,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Mound  City.  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Bethany,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Decatur,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Peoria,  Chemistry, 

Stewardson,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Vincennei,  Ind.,  Chemistry. 

Champaign,  Architecture. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Wheaton,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Gvil  Eng'g. 

Canton,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Savoy,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Farmington,  Electrical   Eng'g. 

Peoria,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Oak  Part,  Classical. 

Harvey.  Mechanical   Eng'g. 

SpringMd,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Compton,  Civil  Eng'g. 
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BUir,  Thomu  Hjut, 
Boggs,  Fred  Sunlej, 
Bond,  John  Myron, 
Boner,  Halbert  Evans, 
Bom,  Alda  Holderman, 
Boston,  Roy  Woods, 
Bowser,  Ralph  Emmett, 
Boyle,  John  Marshall, 
Bra  den,  Clarence  Arthur, 
Bradley,  Tirzah  OiiiU, 
Bronson,  Frank  Lloyd, 
Bnxricings,  Clara  Allan, 
Brown,  Arthur  Charles, 
Bryan,  Helen  Gordon, 
Brydges,  Carl  Ken^ 
Bullard,  Helen  Elizabeth, 
Buregraf,  Carl  Irven, 
Burnett,  William  Thomas, 
Burr,  Elizabeth  Hal, 
Burroughs,  Guy  Chaney, 
fiurwash,    Lois    Irene, 
Busey,  Mary, 
Butler,  Besse  Nola, 
Camp,  Cara  Louis, 
Campbell,  Homer  W, 
Capen,  Bernard  Charles, 
Carey,  William  Joseph, 
Carleton,  Bertha  M. 
C^sserly,  Thomas  David, 
Caswell,  Julia  Ethele, 
Caton,  William  Hull, 
Center,  Orlo  Dorr, 
Chapin,  George, 
Charles,  Paul  Lamont, 
Oark,  Alice  Harzel, 
Clark,  William  Arthur, 
Clay,  William:  Wharton, 
Clendenen,  Lois  Grac^ 
Collins,  Herbert  Keith, 
Converse,  Edward  Chapman, 
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Kewanee,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Music 

Champaign,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Wolcott,  Ind.,  Mechanical   Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

YorkviUt,  General,   L.   and  A- 

Bishop,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Roberts,  General,  1.  and  A. 

Cutler,  Agriculture. 

Btiie  Mound,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Streator,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

DuQuoin,  General,  L  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A- 

ElgtH,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Springfield,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Tuscola,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Electrical  Hug's. 

Champaign,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Oregon,  Architecture. 

Champaign,  General  Science. 

Urhatia,  Music. 

Angola,  Ind.,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Lincoln,  Gvil  Eng'g. 

Pecatonica,  Civil  Eng'g; 

Bloomingtoa,  Agriculture. 

Ivesdaie,  General,  L  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Cairo,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Oltawa,  Gvil  Eng'g: 

Ottawa,  Agriculture. 

Champaigyi,  Business,  L.  and  A. 

Woodstock,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Lake  City,  Fla.,  Architecture. 

Urbana,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 
Chicago,         Architectural  Eng'g. 

Cairo,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Rock  Island,  Architectural  Eng'g. 

Sugar  Grove,  Education,  S. 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS 


Corrin,  Willum  Garrett, 

HiUsdaU, 

Civil  Eng'g 

Costigan,  James  Edward  Sylves- 

ter, 

Carbondak, 

Civil  Eng-g 

Cox,  Fred  Augustus, 

Wake, 

Civil  Eog'g 

CraiK,  Jennie  Adah, 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Crandall,  Grace  Evelyn, 

Mendota. 

General,  L  and  A 

Crane,  Helen  Mary, 

Indianapolis, 

Ind..  Ub.,  L.  and  A- 

Crawford,  David  Moffett, 

Champaign, 

Mechanical  Eog'g 

Cresap,  Fred, 

Cushman, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Cutler,  Frank  Woodbury, 

Rockford, 

Mechanical  Eng'g 

Dallam,  Oara  Hill, 

Warsaw. 

General,  L^  and  A. 

Dart,  Whitman, 

Rock  Island, 

ArchitectQre. 

Davidson,  Thomas  Meredith, 

Champaign. 

Gvil  Eng'g 

Day,  Winfield  Scott, 

Roseville, 

General  Sdenec. 

Didthut,  Roger  Milton. 

Quincy. 

Architecture 

Dicterlc,  Edward  August, 

Chicago, 

Mechanical  Eng'g 

Dillavou,   John  MJlford, 

DeLand, 

General,  L,  and  A 

Dixon,  Frank  Eugene, 

Ambia,  Ind.. 

Electrical  Eng'g 

Donders,  Charlotte   Mae, 

Chicago, 

General,  L.  and  A 

Dosch,  Charles  Fred, 

Chicago, 

Mechanical  Eng'g 

Du>IouIin,  Walter  Louis, 

Joliel. 

Electrical  Eng'g 

Dunn,  Joel   Ernest, 

Leo  Rock. 

Gvil  Eng'g 

Eckhardt,  William  George, 

Buffalo  Prat 

■ie.             Agriculture. 

Edmiston,  Emma, 

Snllivan. 

General,  L  and  A. 

Eiker,  William  Henry, 

Sparta, 

Civil  Eng'g 

Elden,  Ralph  Waldo, 

Lake  Forest 

Gvil  Eng'g 

Elliott,  Josephine  Ruth, 

Sterling, 

Library,  L.  and  A. 

Engel,  Lloyd  Edwin, 

Metamora, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Eustis,  Laura  Mae, 

Ottawa, 

General,  L.  and  A 

Fisher,  George, 

Champaign, 

Mechanical  Eng'g 

Fleming,  Virgil  K, 

Denver, 

Gvil  Eng'g 

Floto,  Ernest  Charles, 

Dixon, 

Civil  Eng'g 

Foskett,  Roy  Mortimer, 

Chicago, 

Mechanical  Eng'g 

Fox.  James   Reuben, 

Rockford, 

Electrical  Eng'g 

Franceway,  Margaret, 

GranvilU, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Fuller,  Frank  David, 

Elgin, 

Gvil  Eng'g 

Funk,  Frank  Floyd, 

Ottawa, 

Agriculture. 

Gantz,  Mary  Louisa, 

Oregon, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Garwood,  Frank  Sanders, 

Slonington, 

Agriculture. 

Garwood,  Herman  Edwin, 

Stoninston. 

Agriculture. 

Garwood,  Janet, 

Augnsta, 

General  Science 
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Gilchrist,  Mary, 
Gilkerson,  Thomas  John, 
Gill,  Frederick  Williams, 
Gillespie,  Louella  Ida, 
Ginze!,  Leo  Arthur, 
Godeke,  Harvey  Fred, 
Goodspeed,  Wilbur  Fisk, 
Gore,  Adolph, 
Green,  Cella  Genevieve, 
Gulick,  Byron  Allen, 
Hale,  Arthur  Aldricb, 
Hampton,  Ethel  Alleyene, 
Hannum,  Myrtle  Mcta, 
Harney,  John  Matthew, 
Harper,  Edith  Eliiabeth, 
Harris,  Chester  Arthur, 
Hatch,   Walter  Ray, 
Hawley,  Clarence  Ernest, 
Hazen,  Howard  Spencer,  J: 
Headen,  Mary  Frances, 
Healy,  William  James.- 
Higinbotham,  Pearl, 
Hildebrandt,  Herman  Carl   Mar- 
tin, 
Hildebrandt,  Theophil  Henry, 
Hill,  Ida  Myrtle, 
Hill,  Mary  Bluebell, 
Hillman,  Frank  William, 
Hinman,  Glidden, 
Hoadley,  Josephine, 
Hopkins,  Ruby  Gar, 
Hughes,  Smith  Yule, 
Huntoon,  Harry  Alexander, 
Jacobsen,   Noah   Henning, 
Jeter,  Roy  Woods, 
Johnson,  Frank  Peters, 
Johnson,  Preston  King, 
Jones,  Emiyn  Ivor, 
Kasten.  Frederick  William, 
Kays,  Marion  Reed, 
Keator,  Jeannette, 


Davenport,  la..  General,  L.  and  A. 

Urbaiui,  Agriculture 

Btlvidere,  Chemistry. 

Champaign,  Music 

Trenton,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Olney.  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Tuscola,  Agricultnre. 

Morton,  General,  L.  and  A- 

iveidaU,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Chicago,  Mechanical   Eng'g. 

Urbana,  General  Science. 
Decatur,      Math,  and  Astronomy. 

Joliet,  Chemisliy. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Lena,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Gothen,  Ind.,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Uendota,  Civil  Eng'g. 

LaSaile,  Architectural  Eng'g. 

ShelbyviUe,  Music. 

RoehelU,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign.  General,  L.  and  A. 

LaSalU,  Classical. 

LaSalle,  Classical 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Art  and  Design. 

Chicago,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Dundee,  Chemistry. 

RocheUe,  Library,  L.  and  A- 

Graitaille,  General,  L.  and  A- 

Antiock,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Moline,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Niantic,  Civil   Eng'g. 

Vorkville,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Mechanical   Eng'g; 

ChampaigM,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Lexington,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Dolton  Station,  Gvil  Eng'g. 

Phoenix,  Arit.,  Qvil  Eng'g; 

Poh,  General,  L.  and  A. 


SOPHOUORE   CLASS 


KeeicT,  Lawrence  Swasey, 
Keusink,  Wilhelmina  Minnie, 
Kidder,  Albert  Franklin, 
Kiekintveld,  Sadie  Jeannette, 
Kingsbury,  Herman  Buchanan, 
Krippner,  John, 
Komblum,  Isidor, 
Lenke,  Edward  Henry, 
Logan,  Chester  R, 
Lucas,  John, 

Lundahi,  Bruce  Hjalmar, 
McConaughy,  Edward  Leon, 
McCulIy,  William  Ashway, 
Mclntire,  James  Franklin, 
McNeill,  Koscoe  Plant, 
Marqutss,  Franklin  Wnlcs, 
Martin,  William  Roy, 
Mather,  Donald   Edward, 
Mather,  Emery  Thomas, 
Mather,  Myra  Abbie, 
Mather,  Rose  Margaret, 
Matousek,  Joseph, 
Mautz,  George  John, 
Maxfield,  Leroy  Haskell, 
May,  David   Thorpe, 
Meier,  Ernest   Edward, 
Melby,  James  Alexander, 
Miller,  Nellie  Augusta, 
Miller,  Trenna  June, 
Mitchell,  Harry  Scholey, 
Montooth,  Charles  Stuart, 
Morey,  Henry  Hiram, 
Morgan,  Edgar  A, 
Morgan,  George  Walker, 
Morgan,  Isabelle  Alice, 
Moss,  Haven  Ilaanel, 
Moss,  Mary  Frances, 
Mount jcv,  Oscar  Francis, 
Mowbray,  Esther  Irma, 
Mueller,  Walter  Hermann, 
Murchison,  Rob  Roy, 


Belvidtre,  Cvil  Eng'g. 

Champaigit,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Farminglon,  Agriculture. 

Holland,  Mich..  Lib.,  L.  and  A. 
Pinkilaff,  Prep,  to  Medidne. 

Champaign,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Tuscola.  Electrical  Ei^g. 

Chicago,  Gvil  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Eaiton,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Gibson  Cily,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Rochelte,  General,  L  and  A. 

Champaign,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Farmer  City,  General,  L.  and  A. 
GremvitU,  General,  L  and  A. 
Bloomington,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Neu-loH,  la..  Architecture. 

PlainMd,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Joliet,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Joliet,  General,  L.  and  A. 

PlainSeld,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Pana,  Frep.  to  Medicine. 

Godfrey,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

FropheUtown,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Chicago,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Architectural  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Household  Science. 

Decatur,  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
Rock  Island,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Toulon,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Loda,  General,  L  and  A. 

Jewett,  General,  L  and  A. 

Urbana,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Davenport,  la.,  Household  Science. 
Urbana,  General,  L  and  A. 

Urbana,  Classical. 

Atlanta,  Agriculture. 

Chicago,  Ubraiy,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Architectural  Eng'g. 
Kewanee,  Civil  Eng'g, 
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Myers,  WissJe  Etha, 
NaytoT,  Helen  Andrranache, 
Newcomb,  Jessie  Ruth, 
Newton,  Harry  Waggoner, 
Nichols,  Emily  Lavinia, 
Nuckoils,  Charles  Morrison, 
Ocock,  Clarence  Henry, 
O'Connell,  Charles  Slade, 
Olson,  Blenda, 
Omdorff,  Robert  Brawner, 
Pahmeyer,  Fred  Oscar, 
Parker,  Walter  Haniman, 
Pearson,  John  Winthrop, 
Peglow,  Fred  Geoi^, 
Perry,  AlphMtso  Lorenzo, 
Perry,  Waher  Oliver, 
Phillips,  Nelson  Chancellor, 
Pierce,  Clarence  Raymond, 
Piggott,  Edward  John,  Jr., 
Pitts,  Florence  Elizabetl), 
Porter,  Edward  Alexander, 
Post,  Raebem  Henry, 
Powell,  Jesse  Roy, 
Purdunn,  George  Gould, 
Putting,  Oscar  John, 
Randall,  Frank  Alfred, 
Rapp,  Charles  Edward, 
Ray,  Howard  Alden, 
Rcid,  Wilfred  ElIU, 
Rein,  Lester  Edward, 
Renich,  Edward  Alexander, 
Renner,   Edwin  Theodore, 
Rice,  Walter  A, 
Rieheson,  Virginia  Campbell, 
Roberts,  Miriam  Ellen, 
Roberts,  Bal[rfi  Ousley, 
Robinson,  Candace  lone, 
Rohkam,  Henry, 
Roney,  William  Hanson, 
Rose,  Cameron  Alfred, 
Rose,  Webster  Barclay, 
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Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Mason  City,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  I.  and  A. 

Lewiston,  Qiemistry. 

Chicago,  library,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana,  Medianical  Eng'g. 

Marengo,  Agriculture. 

Elgin,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Vrhana,  Househ<rid  Science. 

Delavan,  Political  Sdencc 

Decatur,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Peoria,  Architecture. 

Oak  Park,  Mechanical  Bug's. 

Chicago,  Gvil  Eng'g. 

Cornell,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Cornell,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Damatcus,  Prep,  to  Medidne. 

Elgin,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eog  g. 

Bloomington,  General,  L.  aod  A- 

Momence,  Agriculture. 

Champaign,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Streator,  Chemist  cy. 

Marshall,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Springfield,  General,  L,  and  A, 

Cambridge,  Civil  Eng'g. 

lackjonviUe,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Libertyville,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Laeola,  Mich.,  Architecture. 

Chicago,  Municipal  Eng'g. 

Woodstock,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Lanark,  Gvil  Eng'g. 

Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mechanical  Eng'g 
East  St.  Louis,  H'seh'ld  Sdence. 

Ottatiia,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Keokuk,  la..  Architecture. 

Granville,  Genentl,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Architecture. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

Oak  Park,  Prep,  to  Medidne. 

Windsor,  Political  £ 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS 
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Roy,  Archie  Bertrand, 
Roy,  Howard  Meek, 
Rubey,  Harry  Kelly, 
Saliba,  Habeeb  Thomas, 
Sawyer,  Fred  Scott, 
Scherer,  Josephine, 
Schtitt,  Alfred  George^ 
Scott,  Augusta  Ruby, 
Scott,  Juliet  Ann, 
Scudder,  Charles  Roland, 
Seymour,  Claude  Henrickson, 
Shilton,  Paul  Adyman, 
Shipman,  Andrew  Bradt, 
Shuler,  Jane  Elspeth, 
Sims,  Charles  Edward, 
Singbush,  Arthur  Carl,  Jr., 
Skelley,  Charles  Edward, 
Smith,  Edwin  Raymond, 
Smock,  Walter  F, 
Sommer,  Alfred, 
Spitler,  Wesley  Newton, 
Still,  Iva  Marguerite, 
Stocker,  Charles  Herbert, 
Stookey,  Marshall  Childs, 
Stowe,  Loyd  Richard, 
Sype,  George, 
Taylor,  Ruth  Beatrice, 
Thayer,  William  Sumner, 
Tombaugh,  Raymond  Standley, 
Toops,  Claude, 
Triebei,  Albert  Fred, 
Turell,  Vera, 
Tumbull,  Ethel  Agnes, 
VanPetten,  Albert  Alexander, 
Voss,  Sophie  Mary, 
Warder,  Laura  Belle, 
Warder,  Walter  Bain, 
Warner,  William  Herbert, 
Wamock,  Arthur  Ray, 
Watrous,  Chris  Beach, 
Webtemeycr,  Charles  William, 


Harvey,  Mathematics. 

Anna,  Gvil  Engineering. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Civil  Engineering. 

Cairo,  General,  I->  and  A. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

Mttrphysboro,  General,  L.  and  A. 

SelUvitle,  Civil  Engineering. 

Bethany,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Agriculture. 

Elgin,  Gvil  Engineering. 

Kewanee,  Electrical  Bug's. 

DeKalb,  Mechanical  Eof^g. 
Davenport,  la.,    General,  L.  and  A. 

Lincoln,  Civil  Engineering. 

Champaign,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

DeKalb,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Hope,  Genera],  L.  and  A. 

Decatur,  Civil  Engineering. 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Mattoon,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Decatur,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Highland,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Horristoam,  Ovil  Engineering. 

Greenville,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Pairbury,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Sectrical  Eng'g. 

Waukegan,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Architectural  Eng'g. 

Peoria,  Architectural  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

ForestviUe,  N.  Y.,     Lib.,  U  and  A. 

ElmvDQod,  Civil  Engineering. 

Champaign,  Music 

Marion,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Cairo,           Latin  and  Mod.  Long. 

Dixon,  Civil  Engineering. 

Mason  City,  Classical. 

Hampshire,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Campbell  Hill,  General  Science. 
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Weinberger,  Samuel  Harold, 

Hawthorne, 

Cml  Engineering. 

Wells,  Reginald  Ellis, 

Champaign. 

Mechanical  Eng-g. 

Weteel,  Nellie, 

Stonington, 

General,  I.  and  A. 

Wheeler,  Edmund  Burke, 

BeMower, 

Electrical  Eng-g. 

Wheelock,  Henry  Thomas, 

Moline. 

White,  Hilda  Kirice, 

SI.  loseph,  Mc 

.,      Gen.,  L  and  A. 

Wiley,  Frank  Rudolph, 

Alhnville, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Wilt.  Alva  Lewis, 

Lake  City, 

General  Science 

Winders,  Frank  Rae, 

Urbana, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Winslow,  Frederic  Hance. 

Urbarnt, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Wittlinger,  Emma  Marie, 

Decalur, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Work,  Edna  McCloskey, 

RuskvUle. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Wray,  Harriette, 

EUda. 

Library,  L.  and  A. 

Wright,  Herman  Festues, 

Urbcma. 

Agriculture. 

Yolton,  Robert  Elgene. 

Avtna, 

Civil  Engmeering. 

FKEBHXZV 

Abbott,  Cary  Lorin, 

Lcvtrett, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Adams,  Leason  Heberling, 

Chem.  and  Eng'g. 

Akers,  Milton, 

Homer, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Albertson.  Edwin  Ellsworth, 

St  Johns,  Mich.,     Gen.,  L.  and  A. 

Allen,  Fred  Eaton, 

Delavan. 

AgricuUuft. 

Alley,  William  Edwin, 

Champaign, 

Electrical  Eiw'g. 

Alspach,  George  Daniel, 

Mt.  PuUuki, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Alumbaugh,  Harry  Tilford, 

CarliiU,  Ind., 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Alverson,  Eva  Luella, 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Alvcrson,  Grace  Margaret, 

Champaign. 

Music 

Amrine,  Thoinas  Hamer, 

Vermont, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Anderson,  Frank  Oscar  Albin, 

Paxlon, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Andrew,  Charles  Edward, 

Painet  Point, 

Civil  Engineering. 

App,  Charles  Max, 

Carmi. 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Apple,  Merri  Ghloe, 

Robinson, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Applegate,  Frank  G, 

Atlanta, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Archer,  Charles  Lehman. 

Carmi, 

General,  L  and  A. 

Armeling,  Henry  Richard, 

Mason  City. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Armstrong,  Florence  Azella, 

Chicago, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Atkinson,  Elizabeth  Elliott, 

Champaign. 

General,  L,  and  A. 

Augustinus,  Paul, 

EvansloH, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Awsumb,  George, 

Eau  Claire.  Wis..        Architecture. 

Bagley,  Helen  Antoinette, 

Oak  Park. 

Library,  L.  and  A. 

Baker,  Alice  Alma, 

Decatur, 

General  Science. 

FRESHMAN    CLASS 
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Baker,  Eleanor  Mary, 
Baldwin,  Jessie  Emma, 
Ball,  Elizabeth  Browning, 
Ballard,  Jeannette, 
Bannon,  James  Leo, 
Bard,  Jacob  Wiliiam, 
Barickman,  Ralph  Elvin, 
Barto,  Philip  Stephan, 
Barton,  Jesse  Billings,  Jr., 
Bales,  Charles  Richard, 
Bates,  Robert  Paul, 
Bauer,  Effie  Lucy, 
Baughman,  John  Franklin, 
Baxter,  Emile  Miles, 
Beall,  Elizabeth  Marsden, 
Bear,  Anhur  Linn, 
Becker,  Cornelius  Adolph, 
Belting,  Flora  Pearl  Mabel, 
Bench,  Alfred  Ritscher, 
Bennett,  Holland  Harold, 
Berens,  Helmut, 
Bergert,  Henry  Amos, 
Berolzheimer,  Teresa  Ruth, 
Berthel,  Charles  Hugh, 
Blackburn,  Tnfelice, 
Blair,  Sara  Lilian, 

Blake,  Frank  Edmund, 
Blakeslee,  George  Robert, 
Bogardus,  George  Whitfield, 
Bonar,  Daisy  May, 
Bond,  Claude  Hollett, 
Bond,  Ethel, 
Bond,  Lyda, 
Boone,  Charles  Guthrie, 
Botts,  Carroll  Everett. 
Boyer,  Mabel  Blanche, 
Brant,  Jessie  Jennette, 
Brearley,  Walter  Edward, 
Brightman,  Morgan  Holmes, 
Brinkman,  Emma  Ethel, 


ChampatBti,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Ottawa,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Quincy,  Genera!,  L.  and  A. 

.V.  Orleans,  La.,  Lib.,  L.  and  A. 

JolUl,  Civil  Engineering. 

Quiney,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Sirealor,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Agriculture. 

Hinsdale,  Civil  Engineering. 

Camp  Poinl,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Bloomington,  Civil  Engineering. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Oln^y,  Chemistry. 

Nauvoa,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Alton,  Tjeneral,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Malloon,  General  Science. 

Galena,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

Elmhurst,  General,  L.  and  A.  - 

Moline,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Chicago  Heights,  Chemistry. 

PlainAeld,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Household  Science. 
Shubenacadia,  Nova  Scotia, 

■Household  Science. 

Watseka,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Chicago,           Business,  L.  and  A. 

Spring&eld,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Household  Science. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chrisman,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

IVarrensbvrg,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Bloomington,  Music. 

Hamilton,  Music 

Rock  ford,  Agriculture. 

Elgin,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

fVarsaw,  General,  L.  and  A. 
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Brown,  Benjamin  Ross, 
Brown,  Mary  Louise, 
Brown,  Roy  Hamlin, 
Brown,  William  Edward, 
Brownell,  Lodosid  Pearle, 
Brush,  Daniel  Harmon,  Jr., 
Bullard,  Edwin  Elliott, 
Bumstead,  Frank  Melvin, 
Burger,  Irwin  Loub, 
Burktialter,  Ralph  Marks, 
Bush,  James  Ackerman, 
Butler,  Harry  Goodit^, 
Butzoiw,  Louis  James, 
Caldwell,  Harry  Lind, 
Callan,  John  Albert, 
Carter,  Ralph  Merle, 
Castle,  Frederick  Boyd, 
Chadwick,  Walter, 
Chambers,  Ralph  Edward, 
Christiansen,    Johanna    Christina 

Mathea, 
Chuse,  George  Xavier, 
Clark,  John  Ruskin, 
Gark,  Lena  Mae, 
Coleman,  George  Howell, 
Coleman,  John  Samuel, 
Collins,  Austin  Flint, 
Collins,  Mary, 
Collins,  Maiy  Lucia, 
Comstock,  Arthur  Francis, 
Conard,  Frank  Eli, 
Cone,  Wilbur  Charles, 
Connelly,  Emma  Brown, 
Cook,  Oarabelle, 
Cook,  Louis  Phillip, 
Cook,  Pansy  Elizabeth, 
Corrigan,  Edward, 
Cowan,  John  Finley, 
Cox,  Irving  Hughey, 
Craig,  Arthur  George, 
Cratgmile,  William  Archibald, 


St.  Louit,  Mo 

,    Civil  Engiaecrins. 

WestHeld.  N. 

Y.,      Gen.,  L.  and  A. 

Sycamore, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Fori  Byron, 

Architectural  Eng'g. 

Champaign. 

General,  I.  and  A. 

Ft.  Niobrara 

Neb.,      Civil  Eng'g. 

Spring&eld, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Dundee, 

General,  L  and  A. 

Woodstock, 

Qvil  Engineering. 

Peoria, 

Civil  Ei^neering. 

Chicago, 

Agriculture. 

Loekport, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Sidney, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Chicago  Heights,   Electrical  Eng'g. 

Gifford, 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Decatur, 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Quincy. 

Mechanical  Eng'g 

Chicago, 

Mechanical  Eng'g 

Sadorus, 

Agriculture. 

Chicago, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Matloon, 

Mechanical  Ei^g 

ElvastoH, 

Genera!,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago, 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

BeardslowH, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Mahonut, 

Mechanical  Eng'g 

LaSalle, 

General  Science. 

Urbatia, 

Music. 

Joliet, 

Civil  Engineering 

Montictllo, 

Agriculture. 

Loda. 

Mechanical  Eng'g 

Danville, 

Mathematics. 

Urbana, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Quincy, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Urbana, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

New  Berlin, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

CartervilU, 

Mechanical  Eng'g 

Matloon, 

Railvray  Eng'g 

Rociford, 

Mechanical  Eng'g 

Gifford, 

Gvil  Engineering. 

FRESHUAN    CLASS 
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Crandall,  Mary  Winnifred, 

Mendola, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Cresap,  Ehvight  Bay, 

Cushntan, 

Agriculture. 

Cromer,  Alba    Cornelius  Honey- 

well. 

Haopeston. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Crouch,  Ruth  Venu, 

Kkkwood, 

Household  Science. 

Cutler,  Asa  Bryant, 

Rockford. 

Electrical  Eng-g. 

Dahl,  Merton  Theodore, 

Racine,  Wis., 

Architec'al  Eng-g. 

Dancey,  Lloyd  Slote, 

Fairbury, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Danely,  Paul, 

Champaign, 

Agriculture. 

Sullivan. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Davis,  Belma  Mary, 

Ml.  Zion. 

Library,  L.  and  A. 

Davis,  Ralph  Richard, 

Centralia, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Davison,  Anna  Mary, 

Monlicello, 

Music. 

Davison,  Margaret  White, 

Montictllo, 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Dayton,  Susan  LaBue, 

Paris, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Deason,  Francis  Eliery, 

MMtphysboro, 

Agriculture. 

Deatherage,  Fred  E, 

Wmerly. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Denny,  Christina, 

Lincoln, 

Library,  L.  and  A. 

DePuy,  Jessie  Maude, 

Urbana. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

DePuy,  Orval  Carl, 

Vrbana. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Derrick,  Robert, 

Geneva, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Dewey,  Charles  Benjamin, 

Henry, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Dewey,  Etta  Viola  Janet, 

Farmer  City, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Dewey,  Homer  Harry, 

Henry. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Dillon,  Fred  Paul, 

Chicago, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Docker,  William  Frederick, 

Chicago, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Dolan,  Charles  Mark, 

Ohio, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Donoghue,  George  Terry, 

Chicago, 

Gvil  Engineering. 

Dool.  Robert  Beatty, 

AUdo, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Doran,  Edwin  Beale, 

Champaign, 

Agriculture. 

Doti,  Waldo  Emerson, 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Doughty,  Ivan  Fremont, 

WestvUU. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Drake,  Adah, 

Sloninglon, 

Music. 

Drew,  Don  John  Charles, 

Watseka, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Dugan,  Earl  N, 

Perry,  la., 

Architecture. 

Dunbar,  Harry  Butler, 

Princeton, 

Agriculture. 

Dyer,  Wilson  Kert, 

Winchester. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Edwards,  John  Isaac, 

Aledo. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Eiserer,  Charles  Emi), 

Chicago. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Emerson,  Frederic  Hood, 

Rockford. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Emmerson,  George  Harris, 

Mt.  Vernon. 

General,  L.  and  A. 
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Engquist,  Tbeodore  Magnus, 
EricksoR,  Cecil  Claire, 
Evans,  Robin  Mills, 
Ewr7,  Marie  Louise, 
Fairweather,  Charles  Arthur, 
Farnsworth,  George  Lester, 
Ferry,  Leroy  Gark, 
Fischer,  Carl  Henry, 
Fisher,  Roy  Savage, 
Fitch,  Robert  Haynes, 
Forrest,  Elizabeth, 
Flowers,  Roy  Warner, 
Foster,  Orrington  Cyrenius,  Jr., 
Fowler,  Edward  Charles, 
Fox,  Mabelle  Clare, 
Fratiiclir,  Howard  Brace, 
Eraser,  Annebelle, 
Freebern,  Walter  Holsburg, 
Freeman,  Julian  Bryant, 
Frith,  Roy  Newcome, 
Frost,  John  Henry, 
Fiicik,  John,  Jr., 
♦Fuller,  Clarence  Qaude, 
Fuller,  Wilford  Winnie, 
Fursman,  Frances  Elias, 
Galbraith,  Ernest  John, 
Galeener,  George  Edwin. 
Gallaher,  George  Puffer, 
Galloway,  William  James, 
Garm,  Clarence  Oifford, 
Gladden,  Bertha, 
Glass,  John  Burr, 
Glenn,  Eleanor  Mae, 
Glidden,  Lola  Blanche, 
Goff,  Lutia  Azuba, 
Goltra,  Isaac  VanTyle, 
Goodhead,  George  Emmett, 
Goodwin,  Benjamin  Scott, 
Gore,  Arthur  Earl, 


Chicago,  Civil  i 

Parmer  City,  General,  L.  and  A, 
IViitSeld,  Kas;  Electrical  Eng'g. 
LaFayette,  Ind.,  Library,  I»  and  A. 

McLeattsboro,  Civil  Engineering. 

Ottatva,  Civil  Engineering 

It'arretuburg,  Mechanical  En^g. 

CarrotltoH,  Electrical  Eng^g. 

Litckiield,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Galva,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Libraiy,  L.  and  A- 
Qaincy,           Architectural  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eng'g: 

Victor,  Colo.,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Danville,  General,  L.  and  A- 

Harvey,  Railway  Eng'g 

LaSalle,  Library,  L.  and  A- 

Plano,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

PrinceioH,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Watseka,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

Chicago,  Civil  Engineering. 

Charleston,  Agricuhure. 

Charleston,  Mechanical  Eng'g 

ElPaso,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Decatur,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Vienna,  Agriculture. 

Mt  Palatine,  General,  L.  and  A- 

DecrHeld,  ■  Mechanical  Eng'g 
Beardttown,    Business,  L  and  A. 

Urbana,  Art  and  Desiga 

Taylorville,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Galva,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Ranlout,  General,  L.  and  A 

Springfield,  General,  L.  and  A. 

IVinchestcr,  Electrical  Eng'g, 

Nunda,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Havana,  Civil  Engineering. 


u.a.i.z.d:,.G00gIc 
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GrafF,  Elizabeth, 
Graham,  Douglas  Basil  Adair. 
Grandpr^,  Ambrose  Goulct, 
Grcenman,  Clarence  Paine, 
Grcenman,  Margaret  Grace, 
Gregg,  Ina  Marcella, 
Gunn,  Alexander  Hunter, 
Haase,  Herbert, 
Hachmeister,  Henry  William, 
Hall,  Ellis  Bernard, 
Hall,  Grace  Evalyn, 
Hamilton,  Cecil  Henry, 
Hanson,  Frank  Major, 
Hanstein.  Carl  Menelaen^, 
Harding,  Albert  Austin, 
Hardy,  Bert  William, 
Harmon,  Ivan  Guy, 
Harper,  Homer  Williamson, 
Hart,  Mabei  Baldwin, 
Harvey,  Bessie  Maye, 
Hawthorne,  Leo, 
Hays,  George  Renwick, 
Hayward,  Mabel  Strickland, 
Hegenbarl,  Frank  Anthony, 
Henderson,  Charles  Elliott, 
Henning,  Warren  Kenyon, 
Herman,  George  Hendick. 
Hertel,  Garfield  Eugene, 
Hertz,  Martin  Power, 
Hess,  Harry  Clyde, 
Hess,  Ruth  Miner, 
Hewes,  Clarence  Avise, 
Hewes,  Floyd  Sinnock, 
Hickling,  Clarence  Laken, 
Higgins,  Allen  Leet, 
Higgins,  Daniel  Franklin, 
Hinman,  John  Harmon, 
Hoagland.  Jennie  May, 
HofF,  Leigh  Patridge, 
Hoffman,  Frank  Gordon, 
Hogge,  Arthur  Rudolph, 
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Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Riverside,  Gvil  Engineering. 
Chicago,  Gvil  Engineering. 
Champaign,  Agriculture. 
Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Tuscola,  Music. 
Evan4ton,  Architectural  Eng'g. 
Oak  Park,  Municipal  Eng'g. 
Chicago,  Chem.  and  Eng'g. 
Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Thomburg,  la..  Civil  Engin'ing. 
Urbana,  Chemistry. 
Chicago,  Railway  Eng'g. 
Paris,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Griggsville.  Prep,  to  Medicine. 
Flora,  Gvil  Engineering. 
Urbana,  Architecture. 
Champaign,  Art  and  Design. 
Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Oregon,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Houston,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 
Ottawa,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Champaign,  Mechanical  Eng'g, 
Gerlaw,  Civil  Engineering. 
Piano,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Manitotaoc,  Wis..  Civil  Eng'g. 
Frecburg.  General,  L.  and  A. 
Chicago,  Agriculture. 
Oliati'a,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Evansloii,  Architecture. 
Quincy,  Architectural  Eng'g. 
Quincy,  Civil  Engineering. 
Ottawa,  Gvil  Engineering. 
Elmwood,  Agriculture. 
Jaiiet,  Civil  Engineering. 
Mt.  Vernon,  Electrical  Eng'g. 
Elgin,  Household  Science. 
Chicago  Heights.  Elec  Eng'g. 
Ramsey,  Civil  Engineering. 
Kansas  City,  Mo..  Gcn.,L.  and  A. 
Ic 
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Holl,  Charles  Ludwig, 
Hoc^  Henry  Hudson, 
Howard,  Frederick  Seymour, 
Howe,  Paul  Edward, 
Howell,  Clevcs  Harrison,  Ph.E 

(fVoojttr  Univ.),  igoi, 
Howscr,  Edith  Beryl, 
Hughes,  Anna  Raphael, 
Hull,  Bert  Branson, 
Hull,  Horace, 
Humphreys,  Harry  Paul, 
Hunt,  Glenne, 
Hunter,  Flora  Vimtxit, 
Hubs,  Wesley, 
HuttoR,  James  Hariy, 
Irwin,  Daisy  Dell, 
Jackson,  Litta  Dustin, 
James,  Leonard  Vaughan, 
Jarman,  Patience  Emelyn, 
Jarvis,  John  Archibald, 
Johnson,  Alice  Sarah, 
Johnson,  George  Thompson, 
Johnson,  Lloyd  Elmo, 
Johnson,  Lotta  Loofbourrow, 
Johnstone^  Guy  Carlyle, 
Jones,  Hany  Bernard, 
Jones,  Truman  N, 
Jordan,  John  Garfield, 
Kanne,  Walter  John, 
Keil,  Edwin  Louis, 
Kemp,  Jacob  Garret, 
Kennedy,  John  Robte,  Jr., 
Kenyon,  Eugene  Crousc, 
Kern,  George  Michael  Nicholas, 
Kilpatrick,  Mabel, 
Kimball,  Robert  Haskell. 
King,  Paul  Wheelock, 
Kirkpatrick,  Hugh  Granville, 
Kirkwood,  Arthur  William, 
Kirley,  John  Thomas, 
Klein,  David, 


Strealor,  Mechanical  Eng*g. 

Vienna,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Bloomington,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Chem.  and  Eng'g. 

Keokuk,  la..  Civil  Engineering. 

Urbana,  Music 

Champaign,  Music 

Moline,  Civil  Et^neering. 

Chicago,  Municipal  Eng'g. 

Buda,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Dana,  Ind.,  Library,  U  and  A- 

Woihington,  Ky.,  Lib.,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana,  Chemistry. 

Charleston,  Prep,  to  Medicine 

Long  View,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Clinton,  la..  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Amboy,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Elmwood,  Music 

Joliet,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  Prep,  to  Medidnc 

Normal,  Mechanical  Eng'g; 

Newton,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Bloomington,  Agriculture. 

Kankakee,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Aurora,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Savoy,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Waterville,  Minn.,    Mechan.  Eng'g. 

Beardstown,  Agriculture. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Elec  Eng'g; 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,        Architecture 

Peoria,  Electrical  Eng'g 

Dviight,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,     Gen.,  L.  and  A. 

Roekford,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Payson,  Mechanical  Eng'g 

Virden,  Electrical  Eng'g, 

Chicago,  Business,  I.  and  A. 

Kewanee,  Civil  Engineering. 

Chicago,  Chcmistiy. 


FRESH  UAN  CLASS 


Klewer,  Arthur  Leonard, 
Kline,  Ida  May, 
Kline,  William  Gordon, 
Knight,  Earl  J(An, 
Knorr,  Louis  Solliday, 
Koch,  Reuben  Aries, 
Kofaout,  George  Anton, 
Kolker,  Katherine  Joan, 
Kunkle,  Roy  Delos, 
Lane,  Raymond  John, 
Lapham,  Ina  Olivia, 
Larabee,  Charles  David, 
Larsh,  Fred  James, 
Larson,  Charles  Andrew, 
Latzer,  Lenore  Lydia, 
Lehman,  Dtxi  Raymond, 
Leonard,  Edith, 
Levine,  Max  Patrick, 
Liggett,  Frederick  Man  ley, 
Lindsay,  Mabel, 
Little,  Giarles  Edwin, 
Llewellyn,  Ralph  CofBOO, 
Lloyd,  Grace  Lillian, 
Lloyd,  Jennie  Mae, 
Long,  Roy  Harold, 
Lave,  Edward  Thomas, 
Lovins,  Foy  Otto, 
Lundahl,  Arvid  Luther, 
McArty,  Charles  Roy, 
McCann,  Jessie  Seeley, 
McCarthy,  Estella  May, 
McCarty,  Laurence  Justin, 
McClelland,  Oarence  Edgar, 
McQure,  Oyde  Hull, 
McCoy,  Josepli, 
McCully,  OintMi  Thomas, 
McDonough,  Adelaide  Belle, 
McDougall,  Agnes, 
Mclntire,  Mamie  Minerva, 
McKelvey,  Frank  Hotchkiss, 
McKlimie,  Eva  May, 
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Chicago,  Architecture. 

Bloomington,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Amboy,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Btardttown,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Civil  En^neering. 

Urbana,  Music. 

Chicago,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Quincy,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Peoria,  Mechanical  Eng'g; 

Paxton,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A, 

Paio  Paw,  Civil  Engineering. 

Bloomittgton,  Architec  Fug's. 

Paxton,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Highland,  General  Science; 

Decatur,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana,  Architecture. 

Chicago,  Prep,  to  Medicine: 

Hamburg,  la..  Architecture. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Sycamore,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

LaGrange,  Architectural  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Girard,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Lexington,  Agriculture. 

AUdo,  Architectural  Eng'g, 

Windsor,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Moline,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Civil  Engineering. 

Champaign,  Household  Science. 

Moline,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Sioux  City,  la..  Architecture. 

Beaton,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Oak  Park,  Chem.  and  Eng'g. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  Architecture. 

Champtagn,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Winchester,  General,  li  and  A. 

Ottawa,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Sparta,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Sparta,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Empire,  General,  L.  and  A. 


.,  CjOOtjk 
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Mann,  Kate  Bonnell, 

M>ttkegoti,  M 

ck..     Lib.,  L  and  A. 

Manning,  George  Kingsley, 

Anderson,  Ind 

Manspeaker,  Berta  Harding:, 

Champaign, 

Music 

Marriott,  Richard  Ashley, 

UrbaM, 

Agriculture. 

Marshall,  Reuben  S, 

Ml.  Morns, 

Electrical  Eng-g. 

Martin,  Clyde  Leonidas, 

Dwigkl. 

Chem.  and  Eng'g. 

Marvel,  John  Everett, 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Massey,  Esther, 

UrbofUt, 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Maxwell,  Wymer  Washington, 

Charltston, 

ATf^nttfftitrf. 

Meadows,  David  Stanley, 

Chicago, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Meharry,  Edwin  ITiOTnas, 

TolOHO, 

Agriculture. 

Meharry,  George  Francis, 

Tolono, 

General,  I.  and  A. 

Mehlhop,  Floriraond  Lee, 

Havana. 

General,  Land  A. 

Meissner,  Josephine  Augusta, 

Library,  L.  and  A. 

Melvin,  Leon  Russell, 

GreenStU. 

Agriculture. 

Meserve,  Gladys  Theodosia, 

Robinson, 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Milbrad,  Herbert  Vincent, 

Austin,  Minn. 

Architecture. 

Miles,  Grant  Minor, 

Peoria, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Miller,  Alexander  Austin, 

Aurora, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Miller,  Daisy  Mary, 

Urbana, 

Household  Sd<aicc 

Miller,  Donald  S, 

Geneva, 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Miller,  Guy  Garfield, 

Dixon, 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Monier,  James  Henry, 

Champaign. 

,  Civil  Engineering. 

Montgomery,  Kenyon, 

CarroUlon, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Moore,  Charles  Lawrence, 

Urbana, 

Municipal  Eng'g. 

Moore,  Francis  Guy, 

Bloomington, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Morehouse,  Frances  Milton, 

i^yoming. 

General,  I.  and  A. 

Morgan,  Horace  Healy, 

Loda, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Morris,  Sidney  Dealey, 

Chicago, 

Electrical  Ei^'g. 

Mositnan,  Levi, 

Morion, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Moss,  Myrtle  Lucy, 

Champaign, 

GenerBl,  L,  and  A. 

Mulberry,  Grace  Pearl, 

Taytorvitte. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Murphy,  Edwin  Roy, 

Champaign, 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Musselman,  Virgil  George, 

Quincy. 

General.  Land  A. 

Myers,  Henry  Beck, 

SpringHetd. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Nelson,  Katheryn  Estelle, 

Music 

Neuhaus,  Jacob  John, 

Belleville. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Newman,  Mary  Emma; 

Elgin. 

Household  Science. 

Nielsen  Joseph  Nicolay, 

Chicago, 

Mechanial  Eng'g. 

Norris,  John  Fulton, 

Anna, 

Mechanical  Etv-g. 

North,  Howard  Peter, 

ElPaso. 

Civil  Engineering. 

FRESHMAN    CLASS 
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Nydegger,  John, 

Danville. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

O'Hair,  Lulu  Claire. 

Laurel,  I„d.. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Olcott,  Chester  Clare, 

Keithsburg, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Oldetest,  Edward  George, 

Moline. 

Architecture. 

Paddock,  Charles  Albert, 

Aurora, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Page,  Carlos  Merriam, 

Rkkburg.  N. 

Dak..      Elec.  Eng'g. 

Palmer,  Ann  Adelia, 

Monticelh. 

General,  L.  and  A, 

Parish,  D wight  Armi stead, 

SprmgRM. 

Civil  Engineering. 

•Parker,  Minnie  Lenora, 

Tayloniille. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

P^rks,  Paul  Lindley, 

Urbana. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Parr,  Rosalie  Mary, 

Mafhton. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Paton,  Walter  Coffman, 

Kansas  Cily, 

Kas.,  Mechan.  Eng'g. 

Peacock.  Burton  Earl, 

Moline. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Pepper.  Curtis  Gordon, 

Champaign, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Percival,  Avis  Hortense, 

Urbana. 

General,  L  and  A. 

Perrcauit,  Morris  Seraph,  . 

St.  Anne, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Pillsbury,  Charles  Stephen, 

Urbana. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Poirot,  Aloys  Philip, 

BettcviUe. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Pollard,  WiUard  Ucy. 

Kirkwood, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Pool,  Ralph  W, 

Pax  ton, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Pope,  George  Samuel, 

Alton, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Popejoy,  Blanche, 

Lexington, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Porter*eJd,  M  Raymond. 

I'airmounI, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Post,  Qarence  Fayette, 

Beardstown, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Post,  Royal  Elmer, 

Rochester,  JV. 

y..          Civil  Eng'g. 

Powles,  Carrie  Alberta, 

Chicago, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Pray,  Ralph  Marble, 

Chicago, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Price,  Mabel, 

Hayei, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Rebman,  Gail, 

Frederick, 

Library,  L.  and  A. 

Reed,  Oliver  Roy, 

Chicago, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Reeves,  Fanny  Stead  man, 

Champaign, 

Household  Science. 

Regan,  Ralph  Howard, 

Chicago, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Reinach,  Elsie, 

Chicago. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Reraick,  Arthur  Taylor, 

Trenton, 

Architectural  Eng'g. 

Renfrew,  Marie  Giastine, 

Urbana, 

Household  Science. 

Reynolds.  Frank  Howard. 

Moline, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Rhoads,  Albert  Carlton, 

Champaign, 

Architecture. 

Rice,  Charlotte  Krell, 

Clinton,  la.. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Rich,  Charies  Gyde, 

Waihington, 

Architecture. 

Richards,  Chester  William, 

Urbana. 

General.  Land  A. 

Richardson,  Carl  Barrows, 

Tampico, 

Civil  Engineering. 
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Richmond,  Edward  Frank, 

Si.  Charfei. 

Civil  Engineerii^- 

Rickey,  Madge  Alice, 

ZionsviUe,  Ind 

Musia 

Risser,  Ruby  Blanche, 

BlandinsvilU, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Roberts,  Kathleen  Alice, 

Ckampaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Roberts,  Louis  Paul, 

Lacon, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Robinson,  Estelle  Pearl, 

Urbana, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Robinson,  Harrison  Franklin, 

Malloon, 

Architecture. 

Robinson.  Ward  Reld, 

Springfield, 

Gvil  Eng'g. 

Rogers,  Charles  Bolles, 

Oak  Park, 

General  L.  and  A. 

Rogers,  Edith, 

Windtor, 

General,]- and  A. 

Rogers,  Stella  May, 

Oak  Park, 

Library,  L.  and  A. 

Rolfe,  Amy  Ludle, 

Champaign, 

General  Sdeoce. 

Ross,  Lloyd  Elliott, 

While  HaU, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Rost,  Arthur  Howell, 

Macomb, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Rowand,  Kile  Edward, 

Sidttt, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Rump,  Charles  Albert, 

Quincy. 

Mechanical  Eng'g; 

Rutledge,  George, 

Chesler, 

Mathematics. 

Saathoff,  George  Webster, 

LUcMield, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Sachse,  William  GusUvus, 

Morris. 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Sanford,  Edwin  William, 

MoliHe, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Savidge,  Harry, 

Farmer  City, 

Gvil  Eng'g. 

Schmahl,  Myron  Roy, 

Aurora, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Schoeller,  Julius  Ernest, 

Chicago. 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Schott,  Frederick,  Jr., 

Chicago, 

Architecture. 

Schulte,  Charles  Reinhart, 

yandalia, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Seavert,  Nonnan  Edward, 

Chicago, 

Gvil  Eng'g. 

Shaw,  James  William. 

SpringReld, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Short.  Lemuel  Byrd. 

FiUmore, 

Gvil  Eng'g. 

Shurtz,  Mrs.  S.  W., 

Champaign, 

Mnuc 

Sinclair,  Lawrence  Edwin, 

Ashland, 

Agriculture. 

Slater.  Willis  Appleford, 

Polo, 

Qvil  Eng'g. 

Sloan,  Hazel, 

Helena,  Mont 

Library,  L.  and  A. 

Siocum,  iMcIder. 

Urbana. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Smith,  Alfred  Glaze. 

Hope, 

Ag  ncultur^ 

Smith,  Barton  Leslie, 

Rockford, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Smith,  Howard  Richard, 

SpringSeld. 

Gvil  Eng'g. 

Smith,  Russell  Nellis, 

Camp  Point, 

Gvil  Eng'g. 

Smith,  Valentine, 

Urbana. 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Snow,  Lloyd  Andrew, 

Vienna. 

Agriculture. 

Staker,  Ray  Montgomery, 

Clayton, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Staley,  Elza. 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS 


Standard,  William  Logan, 
Stanley,  Arba  Porter, 
Stanley,  Edgar  Albert, 
Stark,  Ralph, 
Stern,  William, 
Stevens,  Parker  Gilbert, 
Stevens,  Sabra  Elizabeth, 
Stevenson,  Annie  Nicewander, 
Stocker,  Edward  LeRcy, 
Storm,  Howard  Charles, 
StrcHnberg,  Julian  Willis, 
Strong,  Ralph  Stillman, 
Sudro,  William  Frederick, 
Suttk,  QilTord  Bradley, 
Swanberg,  Hellena  May, 
Swart,  Harmon  Veeder, 
Taylor,  Ethel  Nichols, 
Taylor,  Roy  Elmer, 
Teufel,  Alois,  Jr., 
Thomas,  Alfred  Monroe, 
Thompson,  Estelle, 
Thorp,  Claude, 
Tilton,  Nellie  Edith. 
Tomlinson,  Bennie, 
Toops,  George  Noble, 
Towle,  Almon  Ira, 
Townsend,  RoUa  Edward, 
Tr^o,  Walter, 
Truman,  Edna, 
Truman,  Lenora, 
Tumbull,  Foster  Brown, 
Urestii,  Adolf o  Sanchez, 
de  Valle,  Jesus, 
Vandagrift,  Carl  William, 
Vesta!,  Clarence  LeRoy, 
Voedisch,  Henry  Arthur, 
Waddell,"  James  Vance, 
Wagenseil,  Edgar  White, 
Wagy,  Alva  Leon, 
Waldo,  Karl  Douglas, 
Wallin,  Oarence  Harvey, 
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Lewiston,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Ashtabula,  0.,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Ashtabula,  O.,  Architecture. 

Champaign,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Joliel,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Maton,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Chamfrngn,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Nebraska,  City,  Neb.,  H's'ld  Sci. 
Macomb,  Business,  L.  and  A. 
Lockport,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Elyria,  Ohio,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 
Kenney,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Danville,  Mathematics. 

Lewistovm,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Olney,  General,' I-  and  A. 

Normal,  Agriculture. 

Victor,  la..  Business,  I»  and  A. 
Tampico,  Architectural  Eng'g. 
Prairie  Home,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Watipella,  Agriculture. 

llrbana.  Household  Science. 

Champaign,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Champaign,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Peoria,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Marion,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

HoopestoH,  Gvil  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Household  Science. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Forestville,  N.  Y.,  Gen.,  L.  and  A. 
Sattillo,  Mex.,  Architec  Eng'g. 
Saltitlo,  Mex.,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Cantrall,  Ovil  Eng'g. 

Warsaw,  General  Science. 

Chicago,  Chem.  and  Eng'g. 

Taylorville,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Port  Huron,  Mick,  Mech.  Eng'g. 
Champaign,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Rockford,  General,  L.  and  A. 
Roekford,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
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Walsh,  Edward  Rodney, 

Warn  3  ley,   Mabel, 
Wame,  Walter  Evans, 
Warner,  Harry  Wallace, 
Warren,  Charles  Edward, 
Watkins,  Oscar  S, 
Watson,  Paul  Errett, 
Weaver,  Herbert  Joseph, 
Webber,  William  Barnett,  Jr.. 
Webster,  Arthur  Lak^ 
Weilepp,  Leila  Maude, 
Welshimer,   Robert  Ross, 
Wheeler,  Mary  Margaret, 
Whipple,  Robert  Hoadley, 
Whitney,  Max  Brooks,  ' 
Weimer,  Otto, 
Wilkinson,  Laurance  Egar, 
Williams,  Andrew  Price, 
Williams,  Anna  Waller, 
Williams,  Djalma  Downey, 
Wills,  Carl  Steward, 
Wilson,   Edwin  Leonard, 
Wise,  Leonard  E, 
Wohlfarth,  Jennie  Pearl, 
Wood,    Beulah    Miles, 
Wood,  Chase  Harlington, 
Wood,  Harvey  Chase, 
Woodin,  Earle  Belmont, 
Woolman,  Xenia  May, 
Wooster,  Lawrence  Fisher, 
Wrean,  James  Garfield, 
Wright,  William  Wilbcrforce, 
Wynn,  Ernest, 
Young,  Dwayne  Glover, 
Young,  Rose  Jeannetle, 
Yunk,  Nellie  Louise, 
Zclenka.  Joseph  James, 
Zimmerman,  HcMner  George, 


ElgiH,  Civil  Eag'g. 

Mattoon,  Genera],  L.  and  A. 

Delavan,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Flora,  Gvil  Eng'g. 

JerteyvilU,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Danville,  Chemistry- 

Watseka,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Wheaton,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Mechanical  Eag'g- 

Wheaton,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Cisco,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

Neoga,  General,  L.  and  .\. 

Grant  Park,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Rackford,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Losianl,  General,  L.  and  A. 

CarroUtoti,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Architectnre. 

Rockford,  Agriculture. 

Urbana,  Prep,  to  Medicine, 

Farmer  City,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Joliet,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Cerro  Gordo,  Agriculture. 

Shelbyville,  Music. 

Petersburg,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Petersburg,  Political  ScieiKe. 

Ml.  Pulaski,  Medianical  Eng'g. 

St.  Joseph,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Urbaita,  Library,  L.  and  A. 

LitcMield.  Electrical   Eng'g. 

Ludlow,  Mechanical  Eng's. 

Carthage,  Mo.,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Danville,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

LcjAslown,  Electrical  Eng'g. 

Rushville,  General  Science. 

Sandoval,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Savanna,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
North  Jackson,  Ohio,    Elec  Eng. 


u.a.i.z.d:,.G00gIc 


SPECIAL   STUDENTS 


SfBOUia 

Abbott,  Alice, 

Urbona, 

Physical  Training. 

Albrecht.  Harry  Woolf, 

Detavan, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Anderson,  Florence  Marion, 

Mahomet. 

Music. 

Anieker,  George  Albert, 

Peoria, 

Agriculture, 

Atkinson,    Jesse     Campbell, 

B.S., 

(Agrl.   Coll..  S.  Dak.),   1896,     Zion  City, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Aughey,  Edition d  Joseph, 

Van  Orin, 

Agriculture. 

Barker,  Frank,  Jr., 

Rockelk, 

Chemistry. 

Beach,  Harold  Cecil, 

Vandalia, 

Chemistry. 

Bcatty,  Mary  Esther,  B.  L,, 

(Iowa 

SlaU  Coll.).   1898.  B.  S., 

(Co- 

lumbia  University),  igoi. 

Urbana. 

Music. 

Beebe,  Fred  Leonard, 

Chicago, 

Agriculture. 

Beers,  Harley  Minard, 

Chicago. 

Architectural   Eng'g. 

Bcgeman,  George   Wesley, 

Elkhorn  Grove,           Agriculture. 

Bell,  Fred  Armstrong, 

Malloon, 

Agriculture. 

Bensyl,  KaM  Grace, 

Urbana. 

Music 

Bickel,  William  RoUen, 

DeLa«d. 

Music. 

Bickley,  Ernest  Angelo, 

Kinbrae,  Minn.,         Mech.  Eng'g. 

Birely,  Cassia  Maude, 

Urbana, 

Music. 

Blackford.  Alice  Ann, 

Grayville, 

General  Science. 

Blackstone,  Marguerite  Elizabeth,  Di;ca(ar, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Blair,  Earl  Raymond, 

Chicago, 

Art  and  Design. 

Boggs,  Mrs.  Grace  Litidley, 

Urbana. 

Art  and  Design. 

Rome,  Celia  Alice, 

Milmine, 

General,  L  and  A. 

Bradbury.  William  Carson, 

Decatur, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Brooks,  Ernest  Alfred, 

Dixon, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

B rower,  Florence, 

Urbana, 

Music. 

Bundy,  Herman  Winford, 

Hayes, 

General  Science. 

Burkam,  John, 

Decatur. 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Busey,  Bertha, 

Urbana, 

Household  Science. 

Bushman,  Virgil  Earl, 

MilUdgeville, 

Agriculture. 

Butler,  Marie, 

Homer, 

Music 

Bycroft,  Harry  Fenwick,  Jr 

Gillespie, 

Agriculture. 

Camp,  Lena  Zululand, 

Sement, 

Music. 

Camiichael,  Berton  EuRcne, 

Rochelle, 

Agriculture. 

Carpenter,  Charle)!  Henry, 

Edginglon, 

Agriculture. 

Carr,  Charles  Clement, 

Avon, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Carr,  Maurice  LeRoy, 

Avon. 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Chenowcth,  Lloyd  Albert, 

Decatur, 

Civil  Eng'g. 
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Chestnut,  Jessie  May, 
Chester,  Maybelle, 
Clark,  James  Hariy, 
Clark,  Ruth  Wealthy, 
Ccb'me,  Elizabeth  Temple, 
Cohen,  Bert, 
Cole,  Arthur  Qarence, 

Cbnard,  Sarah  Orvilla, 
Conrad,  David  Emanuel, 
Corbin,  Henry, 
Cornell,  Dick  Had  win, 
Cowser,  Thomas  Judson, 
Craigmile,  Mary  Agnes, 
Crane,      Fred      Randall,      B.S., 

(Mich,  'Agrl.  Coll.),  iSgct, 
Crathome,  Florence  Edith, 
Crawford,  Emma, 
Crawford,  George  Barnes, 
Crawford,  Mabel  Melissa, 
Davis,  Hattie  Rozella, 
Demitz,  Charles  Henry, 
Derr,  Harry  Benjamin, 
Dewey,  Louise  Sarah,  M.  S.,  i8g% 
Dexter,  Maud  Harriet, 
Doellinger,  Francisco  Pastor, 
Dole,  Joseph  Colley, 
Donahoe,  Floyd  Patrick, 
Donaldson,  Henry  Bard  well, 
Dougherty,  Floyd  Everett, 
Dow,  Jennie  Margaret, 
East,  Edward  Murray,  B.S.,  1901, 
Eden,  Joseph, 

Fairweather,  William  Calvin, 
Fin  ley,  Joseph  Orton, 
Fleming,  Marcella  Augusta, 
Fraser,  Mrs.  Alice  Eaton, 
French,  Mrs.  Laura  Woodward, 
Gambach,  Jacob, 
Gambach,  I.ena  Susan, 


Harness. 

Music 

Champaign, 

Music 

Scottland, 

Electrical  EnTe- 

Vandalia. 

Art  and  Design. 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Chicago. 

Mechanical  Eng-g. 

Cripple  Creek 

Colo.,     Chem.  and 

Eng-g; 

Monticeilo, 

OassioL 

Woodhitll. 

Agricnlture. 

Carbon  Cliff. 

Electrical  Eng-g. 

Cornell, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Mapleton. 

Agriculture. 

afford. 

Music 

Champaisn, 

Music 

Champaign, 

Art  and  Design. 

Champaign, 

An  and  Design. 

Champaign, 

Music 

Champaign, 

General,  L.  and  A, 

BondvilU, 

Music 

Baltimore,  Md..         Arch.  Eng'g. 
Champaign,  General  Science. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Augnsta,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Buenos  Aires,  Arg.  Rep.  Agr'ure. 
Maltoon,  Agriculture 

Decatur,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Dixon,  Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Fairtnount,  Architecture^ 

Davenport,  la..      Gen.,  L.  and  A. 
,  Champaign,  Music 

Sullivan.  Civil  Eng'g. 

McLeansboro,    General,  L  and  A. 


Bement, 

Champaign, 

Urbana, 

Hecker. 

Hccker, 


Agriculture 
General,  L.  and  A. 


u.a.i.z.d:,.G00gIc 
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Garrett,  Grade  Gertrude, 
Gere,  CUra, 
Gibbons,  Pearl, 
Gillmore,  George  Boothe, 
Gleason,  Matthew  Edward, 
Goldberg,  Hannah, 
Gordeti,  Wallace  Albert, 
Green,  James  Albert,  B.  S., 
Gregory,  Waller  Herbert, 
Grotts,  Charles  Joseph, 
Gunn,  Henry  J, 
Haas,  John  Milton, 
Hagar,  Charles  Edward, 
Haines,  Mary  Martha, 
Hall,  Willis  WillUtn, 
Hanawalt,  Edith, 
Hancock,  Everett  Herschel, 
Hand,  Mabel  Mary, 
Hanson,  Mabel  Irene, 
Hartman,  Dorothy  Maria, 
Hawley,  Etta  Annah, 
Henion,  Lora  Atkins, 
Henion,  Myra, 
Henning,  Bert  Lawton, 
Henry,  John  Earl, 
Hill,  Arthur  Howard. 
H oilman,  Arthur  Beall, 
Holderby,  William  Matthew, 
Hohn,  Henry  Carl, 
Hostetter,  Florence  Julia, 
Howard,  Wallace  Lawton, 
Hubbart,  Guy, 
Htiber,  Morin  Emerson, 
Hughes,  Qiarles  Herbert, 
Hughes,  William, 
Hulteen,  Victor  E, 
Buss,  Lillian  Maade, 
Hyde,  Rosa  Kate, 
Ingle,  Scott, 
Ives,  Floy, 


Media,  Art  and  Design. 

Chamfmgn,  Music 

Montroie,  Music 

Urbana,  Civil  Eng'g. 

RobtrU,  Agriculture. 

Chicago,  Music. 

Blue  Mound,  Business,  L.  and  A. 

iS9S,Ivesdaie,  Railway  Ei^g. 

Moweaqua,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Urbana,  Architecture. 

McNabb,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Iowa  City,  la..  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Joliet,  Frep.  to  Medicine. 

Champaign,  Music 

Rockford,  Chemistry. 

WesterviUe,  Ohio,  Music 

Newman,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champtngn,  Music 

Urbana,  Music. 

Sidney,  Music 

Dundee,  Music 

Urbana,  Music 

Urbana,  Music. 

Steward,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
Tippecanoe  City,  O.,  Architecture. 

Dundee,  General  Science. 

Lapel,  Ind.,  Architecture. 

Cairo,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Lock  port.  Agriculture. 

Chicago,  Music. 

Sheffield,  Agriculture. 

Philo,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Potomac,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

FairmounI,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Hoopeston,  General,  I.  and  A. 

Buda,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Urbana,  Art  and  Design. 

Rising,  IJusic 

Hoopeston,  General,  L.  and  A. 

New  Botlon,  Music. 
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Jayne,       Violet       Delille,     A.M, 

(Univ.  of  Mich.),  1891^ 
Jeraiyn,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Johnson,  Alfred, 
Johnson,  Glenn  Van  Ness, 
Jt^nson,  Homer, 
Johnson,  John  Thomas, 
Jones,  J  Claude,  A.  B.,  1902. 
Kelley,  Margaret  Genevieve, 
Kendall,  John  Samuel, 
Kuehlcke,  Otto, 
Ladagc,  Fred  William, 
Laflin,  Mary  Elizabeth. 
Lanham,  Mariam  Elizabetli, 
Laiining,  Edgar  Gay, 
Lindhorst,  Mary  Captotia, 
Lindley,  Jessie  Salome, 
Logan,  Jane, 
Lucas,  Mrs.  Lenore  B, 
MacDorman,  John  Allen, 
McLain,  Cordelia, 
McLaughlin,  Earl  George, 
Ma  lion,  Francis  Fernando, 
Martin,  Fred  Sherman, 
Melton,  Harvey  Leon, 
Mcrriam,  Clarence  LeRoy, 
Millar,  Mary  Wright, 
Moore,   Lou   Belle, 
Moore  Lucy  Kate, 
Moreno,  Ruben, 
Morgan,   Clarence  Leslie, 
Miicller,  Jacob  William, 
Mulliken,  Phoebe, 
Murphy,  James  Russell, 
Noble,  Anna  Harmount, 
Noble,  Ernest  Henry, 
O'Brien,  Katharine  Ingalls, 
O'Connell,  Nellie  E, 
Off,  Charles  David, 
Ordel.  Franklin, 


Vrbana,  Husic 

Hamilton,  Canada,  Mnsic 

Fairmouni,  Ind.,  Phys.  Trainins. 
Pana,  Art  and  Design. 

Bloomington,  Agricultore. 

Urbana,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Chicago,  Music 

Nauvoo,  Art  and  Design. 

Cohden,  Genera),  L.  and  A- 

Davenporl,  la.,  Civil  Eng'g. 

lyoodfide.  Agriculture. 

Champaign,  Music 

Osceoia,  la..  Prep,  to  Medicine 
Harvard.  Agriculture. 

Ramsey,  Music 

Urbana,  Music 

Dyerville,  Cal.,  Gen.,  L.  and  A. 
Urhana,  General,  L.  Kod  A. 

Selma,  Ohio,  Agriculture. 

Greenville,  Mustc 

Winchester,  Agriculture. 

Warren,  Civil  Eng'g. 

Crawfordsviile.  Ind.  PoJitical  Sci. 
Nebo,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Macomb,  Agriculture. 

Mai  loon,  Mu^ 

Zcaring,  General,  L.  and  A, 

Toiono,  Music 

San  Juan,  Arg.  Rep.,  Agriculture 
Farminglon,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
BeUeviUe,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Champaign,  Music 

Elkhart,  Electrical  Elng'g. 

Urbana,  General,  L.  and  A 

Brocton,  General,  L.  and  A. 

Champatgn,  Music 

Champaign,  Music 

Peoria,  Agricnllurc 

Philo,  Mechanical  Eng'g. 
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Osterta?,  Rosa  Henrietta, 

Chicago, 

Household  Science. 

Owen,  Edyth  Pearl, 

Ckaml>aign, 

Music. 

Parker,  John  Kumler, 

GriggmlU, 

Chemistry. 

Pattoo,  jaraea  Rauch, 

Virden. 

Electrical  Eng'g, 

Peterson,  Robert, 

Champaign, 

Chemistry. 

Pettinger,  Walter  Thomas, 

la.,      Electrical  Eng. 

Pfeffer,  Frank, 

Chamfiaigft, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Pittman,  Elmer  DeboKms, 

Mahomet, 

Agriculture. 

Porter,  James  Albert, 

Areola, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Post Ic wait,  Harriet  Leotine, 

Philo, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Pound,  Horace  Herschel, 

Newman, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Price,  N  Oma, 

Hayei. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Ray,  Alma  Grace, 

Urbana, 

Music. 

Ricketts,  Qara  Agnes, 

Champaign, 

Music 

Rivara,  Pedro  Luis, 

Buenoi  Aires 

Arg.Hep.,    Agr'ure. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Elinor  Corse 

Urbana, 

Music. 

Rothgeb,  Wade  Hampton, 

Wellington, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Rundles,  Don  Cameron, 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,         Agriculture. 

Samson,  George  Roy,  A.  B., 

902,  Urbana, 

Music. 

Sanders,  Frank  Smith, 

Portland,  Ind 

Architecture. 

Schmidt,  Hugo, 

Chicago, 

Civil  Eng'g. 

Selicovitz,  Rosa, 

Champaign, 

Music 

Shannon,  Katharyn  Robertine 

Peoria, 

Music 

Shaw,  Guy  Loren, 

Summer  Hit 

Agriculture. 

Shelton,  Mrs.  Wanda  Schember,  Loami, 

Music. 

Shepherd,  Jacob  Husted, 

Urbana, 

Agriculture. 

Shepherd,  John  William,  Jr., 

Parit, 

Business,  L.  and  A, 

SlauRhter,  Emma  Edna, 

Fairbury, 

Music 

Smith,  Qara  Mabel, 

Cairo, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Smith,  Erasmus  Edward, 

Modena, 

Business,  L.  and  A. 

Smith,  Fred, 

Alexis, 

Electrical  Eng'g. 

Smith,  Louie  Henrie,  M.S.,  i 

899,  Champaign, 

Music 

Smith,  Stephen  Patrick, 

Champaign, 

Architecture. 

SoverhiU,  Wilber  Rowe. 

Tiikilwa, 

Agriculture. 

Span!,  Daniel  Dominick, 

Benton, 

Architectural  Eng'g. 

Spiain,  Alex, 

Season, 

Apiculture. 

Stallcup,  Charlie, 

MontUetlo, 

Agriculture. 

Staples,  Oren  Elmer, 

Champaign, 

Music. 

Steams,  Fred  Carless, 

Mahomet, 

Agriculture. 

Stevenson,  William  Henry,  A 

B., 

(lUinois  Coll).  1893. 

JacksonvUle, 

Agriculture. 
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Stewart,  Samuel  Thomas, 
Stoner,  Inei  Amanda, 
Strange,  John  Blancbard, 
Straucb,  Oswald  Frederick, 
Strawn,  John  El  hot, 
Sutton,  William  D, 
Thomas,   Margaret  Bell, 
Thompson,  Clarence, 
Thomps<xi,  James  Arthur, 
Town  send,  Robert  David, 
Trams,  Albert  Francis, 
Tumbnll,  Guy  Allen, 
Unger,  Charles  Peter, 
Uppendahl,  Vida  Elvirda, 
VanDervoort,  Maude  Eliza, 
VanMeter,  Anna  Roberta, 
VanMeter,  Helen  Jane, 
Varner,  David  Dixon, 
Venabie,  Frank  Stuart, 
Vennum,  Ernest  Madge, 
Walcott,  Saint  Elmo, 
Washburn,  Samuel  Edward, 
Watkins,  May  Frances, 
Weaver,  Emmor  Brooke, 
Weni,  Carolyn  Louise, 
Wells,  Claude  Edwin, 
Werking,  Laura  Evelyn, 
Williams,  Jay, 
Williams,  Roy, 
Wise,  Lewis  W, 
Wolf,  Arthur  Alfred, 
Woodin,  Josephine  Mae, 
Worthen,  Edmund  Louis, 
Worthington,  Addison  Miltoo, 
Wright,  Ward  Ellis, 
Yeomans,  Walter  Curtis, 
Ziegter,  Wilfred  Ivanhoe, 
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BiggsviUe, 

Affricoltmr. 

Paxton, 

Art  and  Design. 

Grand  Ledge. 

Mick.,  Agriculture. 

Chodwick, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Peoria. 

Mechanical  Ene'g. 

Vrbana. 

Art  and  Design. 

Onarga. 

General,  I-  and  A. 

Warrensbitrg, 

Agriculture. 

Laylon, 

Agriculture. 

Chicago, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Champaign, 

General.  L.  and  A. 

Van  Orin, 

Mechanical.  Eng'g: 

RocheUt, 

Prep,  to  Medicine. 

Datlon  City, 

Music 

Uxington. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

El  Paso, 

Household  Science. 

El  Pajo. 

Architecture. 

Chrisman, 

Agncu  Itnre. 

Reynolds, 

Agricultnre. 

Champaign, 

Music 

Vrbana. 

Mechanical   Eng'g. 

FairmouHl, 

Mechanical   Ei^'g. 

Chenoa. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

West  Liberty, 

,  la.,      ArchitectUrti 

Harvard, 

Agriculture. 

Paris. 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Peoria, 

General,  L.  and  A. 

Farmer  City, 

Agncu  iturc 

Monlicello, 

Miuki 

Cerro  Gordo, 

Agriculture 

Farina, 

Rock  Island, 

Music 

Warsaw. 

Agriculture 

South  Haven, 

Mich.,  Architecture 

Woodstock, 

Mechanical  Eng'g. 

Avon, 

Art  and  De^gn. 

Clinton, 

Agncu  Iture. 
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Alcott,  Leonard  Curtis, 
Allen,  Edward  Riley, 
Allison,  Harty  Orson, 
Anders,  Joseph  Otai, 
Anderson,  Leslie  Lee, 
Angle,  Ray  Williams, 
Apple,  John  Emerson, 
Armstrong,  Joseph  Arthur, 
Baldwin,  Frank, 
Beny,  Frank  Stuart, 
Betzelbei^r,  George  J, 
fioimer,  John  Gordon, 
Bracken,  William  Alvin, 
Brand,  Geoi^e  Walter, 
Bridge,  Glenn  Fero, 
Bronson,  George  Durrill, 
Brown,  Ara  Broadwill, 
Brown,  Franklin  Stuart, 
Brown,  Marshall  Asbury, 
Bryan,  Louis  Lord, 
Burbank,  Harry  Fay, 
Caldwell,  Harry, 
Candor,  David  Bopes, 
CaticMi,  James  Levi, 
Cattron,  Kie, 
Qark,  James  Roll, 
Clarke,  James  William, 
Corzine,  Roy  Allen, 
Cothem,  Robert  P, 
Crocker,  Paul  Holbrook, 
Cross,  William  Robert, 
Crouch,  Samuel, 
Culver,  Carl  Albert, 
Culver,  Harry  Wayne, 
Davis,  Albert  Edward,  Jr., 
Draper,  Turner  Byron, 
Dull,  Charles  Burton, 
Dysart,  John  Padden, 
Dysart,  Leslie  Cornelius, 


Fairview. 

Pana. 

Alpha. 

Newark. 

Summer  Hill. 

Dakota. 

Robinson. 

BondvilU. 

Ipaoa. 

PUasanI  HiU. 

Delavan. 

Millbum. 

Putnam. 

Bloomington. 

GaUsburg. 

Vrbana. 

Elmwood. 

Hillsboro. 

Decatur. 

Dixon. 

Woodstock. 

Feoria. 

Sealon. 

WmiamsHeld. 

Fairview. 

Bloomington. 

Sciota. 

Stonington. 

Guthrie. 

Springfield. 

Mason  City. 

Kirkwood. 

Batavia. 
Ellis  Mound. 
Tennessee. 
Granville. 
Granville. 
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Eisenmayer,  Augustus, 
Fairchild,  Asa  Roy, 
Fleming,  Robert  Hugh, 
Frans,  Rans  Peter, 
Funk,  Marquis  DeLoss, 
Gaiser,  Joseph  Edmond, 
Gillespy,  George  Anson, 
Hayes,  Augustus  Washington. 
Heaton,  Calvin  Frederic, 
Hertz,  Harry  Louis,  Jr., 
Hines,  Elmer  George, 
Hinkley,  George  Meech, 
Hinkley,  Henry  Otis, 
Huffman,  James  Royce, 
Jennings,  John  Claude, 
Johnston,  Ora  fiimey. 
Joiner,  Charles  Henry, 
Kelly,  Emry. 
Kenyon,  Eli  Daniel, 
Kincaid,  James  Earle, 
Kirkpatrick,  Carlton  A, 
Kostenbader,  Edwin  Everett, 
Krapf,  Henry  Antonc, 
Leipold,  Melchor, 
Lindsay,  Edward  Eugene, 
Lt^eman,  Louis  Valentine, 
Lucas,  Morgan, 
McCarty,  William  Frederick. 
McKeighan,  James  Leslie, 
McLaughlin,  William  Virgil, 
Mann,  Charles  Judson, 
Massie,  Stuart  Myron, 
Miller,  Harry, 
Mobley,  William  Dean, 
Moss,  Charles  Nash, 
Murphy,  James  Walter, 
Musgtave,  Oris, 
Musgrove,  Fred  G. 
Muslain,  Glen  Terry, 
Ncwcomb,  William  Wilson, 
Newell,  AUie  Jay. 
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Trenton. 
Snider. 

Kirkwood. 

Shirley. 

Charleston. 

Paris. 

Pleasant  Plaint. 

New  Burnside. 

Chicago. 

Hney. 

DnBois. 

DnBois. 

Colfax. 

Monnd. 

Lexington. 

Polo. 

Allona. 

Atkent. 

Mayview. 

Damasens. 

Peotone. 

Mt.  Carmel. 

Onarga. 

Ravenneood. 

Boston. 

Tuscola. 

Yatet  City. 

Campbell  Hill. 

Gilman. 

Mt.  Sterling. 
Mt.  yemo«. 
Elkhart. 
Robinson. 
Vermont. 

ChamfaiRii. 
Clinton. 
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NichoJs,  John  Sleeper, 

Hamlet. 

Odiome,  Alfred, 

SpringAeid. 

O'Neal,  Fred  Raggan. 

Arnold. 

Paisley,  Calvin  Denton, 

Irvine. 

Parker,  Chester  Leigh, 

Atkinton. 

Peddicord,  Raymond  Nelson, 

MarteUUs. 

Peek,  Will  Rickel, 

Tower  Hill. 

Peterson,  Tobias, 

Newark. 

Pfeifer,  George  l-ouis, 

Areola. 

Pitts,  George  Walter. 

McLean. 

Pitts,  Ralph  Lowell, 

McLean. 

Pratt,  Frank  Harvey, 

Staley. 

Price;  Arnold  Gear, 

■     Oregon. 

Primm,  Jay  Otis, 

Athens. 

Redpath,  Charles  Lindsay, 

Marengo. 

Rehm,  Jacob  Albert, 

Chicago. 

Roberts,  Owen  Osmond, 

Joppa. 

Rob  i  son,  Frank, 

Tremont. 

Rothgeb,  Claude  James, 

Milford. 

Schoonhoven,  Thomas  L, 

RochelU. 

Shinn,  William  Rickrtts, 

Malloon. 

Shuman,  Bliss, 

Sullivan. 

Sinclair,  Irwin  Alexander, 

Cornell. 

Snyder,  Alden  Eugene, 

Kankakee. 

Spencer,  Cart  Earl, 

Canton. 

Spitler,  John  Oyde, 

Montrose. 

Sterl,  J6hn  William, 

Maud 

Stevenson,  Luther, 

Cuba. 

Swayze,  Fred  Eugene, 

Salem. 

Tenney,  Waller  Eugene, 

Thompson,  Albert, 

Carbondale. 

Tullodc,  Warren  Milne, 

Rockford. 

Turner,  Howard  Asa, 

Sutler. 

Vamer,  Willie  T, 

Chrisman. 

Varhalen,  George  Frank, 

Elmhurst. 

Voris.  ]-ouis  Kirkum, 

Neoga. 

Wagoner,  Joseph  Harrison, 

Normal. 

Warner,  Earl  Amos, 

Marengo. 

Webb,  RoUie  Creel, 

Good  Hope. 

Webster,  John  Warren, 

PUasant  Hill. 

Wellman,  William  Angurt, 

Gokonda. 

,...._....c 

Goot^lc 
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White,  Fred  H. 

Longintw. 

White,  Jesse  H, 

Princeton. 

While,  WiUiam  Earnest, 

Millbum. 

Wilson,  J<Aii  Arthur, 

Ava. 

Wilson,  Roy  Lemuel, 

Dix. 

Wolf,  Louis  August, 

Farina. 

Woodin,  Dwight  E  ;, 

Si.  Joseph. 
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Bond,  Luella  Mabel, 

Champaign. 

Carson,  Luvilla  Bardwell, 

Hunt,  Agnes, 

Ridott. 

Lindley,  Etheldred  Frank, 

Urbana. 

Linn,  Margaret  Bertha, 

Byron. 

Login,  Winnie  Alice, 

Edinburg. 

Peacock,  Lottie  Belle, 

Urbana. 

Shirley,  Caroline  Alice, 

Cherry  FaOey. 

Turner,  Oara  Louise, 

Hebron. 

Wollaver,  Jennie  Ella. 

Dundee. 

SUMMER  TERM 

Alverson,  Gra(»  Margaret, 

Champaign. 

Alvis,  Harry  J, 

Ml.  Vernon. 

Anderson,  Almor  Severin, 

U  Harpe. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Almor  Severin, 

La  Harpe. 

Anderson,  Mary, 

Macon. 

Armitage,  James  Howard,  A.B.,  igoi. 

Bucl^ngham. 

Armstrong,  Florence  Aeella, 

Chicago. 

Asbury,  John  William, 

Marion. 

Baird,  Walter  Hayes, 

SpringStld. 

Baker,  Lou, 

Banks,  John  Stuart, 

Milan. 

Barnes,  Mrs.  Pearl  Sanders, 

Springfield. 

Barth,  Mary  Elizabeth, 

Decatur. 

Bauer,  Ralph  Stanley, 

Champaign. 

Bay,  Alena  Alice, 

BlissSeld.  Mich. 

Beaty,  Francis  Marion, 

Marion. 

Bishop,  George  William, 

Bloombtglon. 

Bliss,  Anson  Lee,  A.B.,  (Austin  Coll.). 

1895. 

MtVwmon. 

L=.:......C00 

SUMMER   TEBM 

Boner,  Halbert  Evans, 

iVotcott,  Ind. 

Booker.  Helen  Ethel, 

Champ^en. 

Boon,  Hany  Lehre, 

Armstrong. 

Bom,  Alda  Holderman, 

Chamf<^gn. 

Bowman,  Bertha  Estclla, 

MansfUld. 

Boyle,  John  Marshall, 

Roberts. 

Breese,  U,  C, 

Toledo. 

Briscoe,  Chas.  Francis, 

Hoopeston. 

Brower,  LyJe  Ireneus,  B,S.,  1898, 

Rockford. 

Brower,  Mrs.  Zalia  Eustis, 

Rockford. 

Burgess,  Chas.  Oliver, 

Champaign. 

BurriU,  Mildred  Ann, 

Urbana. 

Burtle,  Anna  Elizabeth, 

Glenarm. 

Busey,  Frank  Augusta, 

Urbana. 

Busey,  Virginia  Richards, 

UrboMO. 

Butzow,  Louis  James, 

Sidney. 

Caldwell,  Mrs.  Francis  Baber, 

Athens.  W.  Va. 

Calhoun,  Helen  Vera, 

Champaign. 

Calhoun,  Henrietta  Anne,  B.S.,  1901, 

CkampaigH. 

Carpenter,  Kate  Edna, 

Wyoming. 

Carpenter,  Sara  Jane, 

Wyoming. 

Carter,  Opal  Gertrude, 

Champaign. 

Cass,  Sherman, 

Cerro  Gordo. 

Catterlin,  Lillian  May, 

Champaign. 

Cattron,  Jc*n  William, 

Fatrview. 

Chapman,  Mrs.  Kate, 

MurphysboTO. 

Chapman,  William  Charles, 

Sheldon. 

Chisholm,  Estella  Forth, 

Farmer  City. 

Chishohn,  Eva  May, 

Farmer  CHy. 

Coggeshall,  Mrs.  Grace  Greenwood, 

Ridgefarm. 

Ridgefarm. 

Columbia,  Hattie  Geneva, 

Champaign. 

Cotteral,  Lida  Holmes, 

McLeansboro. 

Cotton,     Mrs.    Gertrude    Jacobs,     M.D. 

(K^oman'i  Med.  ColL)   i88g. 

Delavan,    Wis. 

Coyle,  John  Frank, 

PenMd. 

Curtiss,  Albert  Root, 

Urbana. 

Cusick,  John  Fay, 

Chrisman. 

Darling,  Lavertie  Henry, 

PlainSeld. 

Davidson,  Nell  Jewictte, 

Champaign. 

Davis,  Wilmer  Ella, 

Rankin. 
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Dennis,  SinglctMi  Asb,           , 

East  Peoria. 

Dickson,  Floyd  Harry, 

Hampshire. 

Doran,  Edwin  Wcwiham, 

Champaign. 

Dorris,  Charles  Henry.  M.S.  (McKcndree). 

1895, 

CotUntmlle. 

Dorsey,  Clarence  Benson, 

Moro. 

Durland,  Clyde  Earl, 

Flora. 

Edwards,  Ada  May, 

Marion. 

Ermeling,  Willard  Walter, 

Chicago. 

Eustis,  Laura  Mae, 

Ottawa. 

Fairbanks,  Roland  William. 

Bradford. 

Faris,  Stephen  Douglas, 

Perry. 

Fiedler,  George  Louis, 

Freeburg. 

Fisher,  Oara  Edna, 

ChompaigH. 

Forbes,  Ethel  Clara  Schumann, 

Urbana. 

Forbes,  Marjorie  Douglas, 

Urbana. 

Forbes,  Winnifred, 

Urbana. 

Fox,  Fred  Gates,  A.B.,  1898, 

Peru. 

Franklin,  Lois  Gertrude, 

Dwight. 

Fraiey,  Alice  Belle.  A.B.,  1898, 

Urbana. 

Fritter,  Clara  Theressa, 

Normal 

Fritter,  Edna  Eliiabeth, 

Normal 

Fritter,  Enoch  Abraham, 

Normal 

Gambach,  Jacob, 

Hecker. 

Garlough,  Carl  D,  A.M.,  (fiilUdale  Coll.). 

1900, 

Stanford. 

Gilbreath,  Frank  Able, 

Loda. 

Gilkerson,  Aletha,  A.B.,   ig02. 

Urbana. 

Gilkerson,  Frances  Emeline, 

Urbaina. 

Girhard,  Antoinette, 

Ntviton. 

Goff,  Mary  Emma,  A.B..  igo2. 

Rantoul 

Graham,  James  John, 

SpringReld. 

Greer.  James  Richard, 

Champaign. 

Graves,  Luther  Glenn, 

Champaign. 

Gray,  John, 

BOmm. 

Green.  Clarence, 

LowrencevilU. 

Gregory,  Walter  Herbert, 

Griffith,  William  Washington, 

Windsor. 

Hall,  Aura  Beulah, 

Carmi. 

Hammers,  Elizabeth, 

Champaign. 

Hammond,  Emily  June, 

Bement. 

..Google 
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Hammond,  Lena  Wilhdmina, 

Bement. 

Hamniond,  Winnifred  G,, 

Bement. 

Hatfield,  Myrtle  Vaile, 

Paris. 

Hauler,  Joseph  Ebner, 

TUkOwa. 

Heaton,  Edna, 

Delavan. 

Hedden,  Oran  Robarts, 

Robinson. 

Hegnauer,  Leonard, 

Onarga. 

Hermann,  George  Benedict, 

Hertel,  Walter  Charles, 

Believille. 

Hess,  Lottie, 

Phiio. 

Hill,  Rose, 

StrtatOT. 

StigUr.  Ind.  Ty. 

Holmes,  Charlotte  Eugenia, 

Chicago. 

Howard,  Wallace  Lawton, 

ShdReld. 

Hubbart,  Guy, 

Philo. 

Huntington,  Ellen  Aldec, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Irvin,  Grace  Edna, 

RushviOe. 

Jenkins,  Harriet  Elizabeth, 

ElkvilU. 

Jennings,  Rienzi  Walter, 

GrayvilU. 

Jones,  J    Claude,  A.B.,  1902, 

Chicago. 

Jones,  Minnie  Alice, 

Secor. 

Jones,  Warren,  A.B.,  igtw, 

Wkilehall. 

Jones,  Wallace  Franklin, 

If^yoming. 

Kelley,  Kathryne  Mabel, 

BushnelL 

Kent,  Chaa.  Wolcott, 

Kalamazoo,  .^fick 

Ketzle,  Henry  Benjamin, 

Reynolds. 

Kincaid,  James  Earle, 

Athens. 

Kirkpatrick,  Harold  H,  A.B.,  1897, 

PenAeld. 

Knowlton,  William  David, 

Onarga. 

Koons,  Guy  Jink, 

Oakland 

Kyte,  John  Felix, 

Milan. 

Larson,  Lawrence  Fred, 

Galva. 

Leaverton,  Jac  Ernest, 

Lewis,  Leonard, 

Champaign. 

Little,  Chas.  Edwin, 

Sycamore. 

McOelland,  Adda, 

Broadlands. 

McClelland,  Laura  Rosanna, 

ToUdo,  la. 

McGinley,  William, 

McKinney,  Harold  Burritt, 

Urhana. 

Manahan,  Helen  Adair, 

Slrealor. 

Mark,  Elvira  Ellen, 

Decatur. 

..Coot^lc 
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Marker,  Geo.  Edwards, 

Otiarga. 

Marvel,  John  Everett, 

IVayHtivaie. 

Mead,  Oarence  Eugene, 

ChilHcotke. 

Meisenhelter,  Ethel  Linn. 

Rosemond. 

Milbrad,  Herbert  Vincent, 

Austin.  Minn. 

Miller,  Guy  Garfield, 

Dixon. 

Miller,  Harry  Crawford, 

Nokomis. 

Miller,  James  Erricsoo, 

Paxlon. 

Miller,  Leonard  Joseph, 

SUrUng. 

Montgomery,  Irma  Francis, 

Maroa. 

Morgan,  Ora  Sherman, 

Hampshire. 

Morton,  James  Harrison, 

Kewante. 

Mueller,  Jacob  William, 

BelUviUe. 

Negley,  Heniy, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Nicholl,  Edgar  Fremont, 

De  Kaa. 

Nuckolls,  Chas.  Morrison, 

Urbana. 

Ocheltree,  Mabel  Gertrude, 

Homer. 

Olson,  Anna  Matilda, 

Weldon. 

Olson,  Blenda, 

Urbana. 

Ormiston,  Oscar  Bishop, 

West  York. 

Pahmeyer,  Fred  Oscar, 

Decatur. 

Parr,  Elizabeth, 

Urbana. 

Passmore,  John  Hayes, 

Mendon. 

Peabody,  Howard, 

Sloninglon. 

Perrin,  George  Gulliver, 

La  Harpe. 

Pierce,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth, 

Haoana. 

Pillsbury,  Chas.  Stephen, 

Urbana. 

Proud  fit,  David  Morrow, 

Ragsdale,  James  Harvey, 

Ranson,  Qara  Ann, 

Havana. 

Ranch,  Lewis  Edward, 

Boston. 

Reasoner,  Clara  Beck,  A.B.,  1902. 

Urbana. 

Rhoades,  Rachel  Mirae, 

Urbana. 

Rhoads,  Ida  Ruth, 

Champaign. 

Risser,  Ruby  Blanche, 

Blandinsville. 

Roberts,  Myrtle  Irene, 

Litchfield. 

Robinson,  Henry  Halleck, 

Urbano. 

Royall,  Chas.  Crecy, 

Clay  Centtr,  Kas. 

Royse,  Lucy  Ellen, 

Cisco. 

Cairo. 

Sammis,  John  Langley,  M.S.,  1899, 

■    Champaign. 

SUMMER 

TERM 

Samuels,  Alice, 

Marion. 

Schumacher,  Henry  Theodore, 

La  Rost. 

Scott,  John  Bennett, 

RoUa,  'Mo. 

Scott,  Victor  Egbert, 

Champaien. 

Sears,  Minnie  Earl,  M.S.  (Perdue), 

1894,    La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Selby,  Richards  Edward, 

Onarga. 

Seymour,  Arthur  Piatt, 

HenniKg. 

Siebert,  Wm.  Schiller  Vincent, 

St  Louis.  Mo. 

Skaggs,  WiUiam  Walter, 

Marion. 

Sloan,  William  Finlay. 

Bowen. 

Slocum,  Mary  Jane, 

Loda. 

Smith,  Alfred  Glare, 

Champaign. 

Smith,  Oias.  Wesley, 

Lockwood.  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Florence  Mary,  A.B.,  1S99. 

Urbana. 

Smith,  Fred  John, 

San  Jose. 

Smith,  Percy  Almerin,  B.S.,  1901, 

Dixon. 

Smith,  William  Walter,  AIB.,  1900, 

Snider,  Earl  Quinter, 

Cerro  Gordo. 

Snow,  Shirley  Oifford, 

duslin. 

Stapp,  Melving, 

Cokkesler. 

Stearman,  Anna  Drucilla, 

Olnty. 

Stevens,  Hirrel, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stevens,  Wyandotte  James, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stine,  John  Carl, 

Assumption. 

StTBwn,  Myrtle, 

Albion. 

Strehlow,  Cornelia  Emma, 

Shermervilie. 

Swan,  Florcac«^ 

Maroa. 

Swan,  Lillian, 

Maroa. 

Talbot,  Kenneth  Hammet, 

Vrbana. 

Taylor,  Harry, 

Harrisburg. 

Thornton,  Grant, 

Sadorus. 

Trimble,  Clara  Eugenia, 

Tremont. 

Trams,  Albert  Francis, 

Champaign. 

Truscott,  Laura  Margaret, 

MLEri^. 

■^iiea,  Edgar  James, 

Hoopeston. 

Wakefield,  Frances  Eyelyn, 

Newton. 

Walcott,  Lloyd  Vernon, 

Fillmore. 

Way,  HennJnc  Qw^ 

Weill,  Reginald  Ellis, 

Champaign. 

Weatem,  Irving  Mark,  A.B.,  igco. 

Dundtt. 

Wiley.  Wallace  Kemieth, 

Peoria. 
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Willard,  Wm.  Franklin, 

Topeka. 

Williams,  Mary  Edith, 

Newman. 

Wise,  Lewis  W, 

Cerro  Gordo. 

Wolf,  Will  Charles, 

FayettvUU. 

Wood,  Harvey  Chase, 

Ml.  PuUuki 

Wright,  Gaius  Emory, 

Champaign. 

Yates,  Thomas  Monro*, 

Griegtville. 

Yunk,  Nellie, 

SandoPal 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

ThM  Tmi 

Barrett,  Charles  Vincent, 

Chicago. 

Beckman,  John  Philip, 

Clayton. 

Biossat,  Harry  Arniand, 

Chicago. 

Birdzell,  Luther  Earle, 

Champaign. 

Carson,  Francis  Thomas, 

Urbana. 

Clock,  Sherwood  Alonzo, 

Geneva,  la. 

Davis,  Horatio  S, 

Urbana. 

Enochs,  Delbert  Riner,  A.B, 

1898. 

Champaign. 

Gavin,  John  Francis, 

Chicago. 

Grove,  Rolla  Bnrdette, 

Ottawa. 

Hartline,  Herman  Eugene. 

Anna 

Hauler,  Andrew  Edgar, 

Tiikiiwa. 

Hetherington.  Benjamin  William, 

LaSaUe. 

Larson,  Nels  Alfred. 

Moline. 

Lego,  Lulu  Mackintosh, 

Champaign. 

Martin,  Grace  E, 

Champaign. 

Mathews,  Qyde  Milton, 

Urbana. 

Nees,  Frederick  Louis, 

Chicago. 

Pettyjohn,  James  William, 

Pollard,  Charles  Robert, 

Delphi,  Ind. 

Rcniff,  Ernest  Chamberlain, 

Amboy. 

Rhea,  Frank  Hiett,  A.B.  (lU.  Wesleyan) 

i8!A 

Bloominglon. 

Stahl,  Garland, 

Elkhart. 

Stone,  Qyde  Ernest, 

Urbana. 

Stone,  Hal  Marot, 

Mason  Cily. 

Ward,  Robert  Russell, 

Benton. 

Williams,  Walter  Winslow, 

iMOBd    TMT 

Herrim. 

Briggle,  Charles  Guy, 

RushviOe. 

Bundy,  Ralph  Parmer,  A.B, 

190a, 

Hartford  City,  Imd. 

1....  .  ..LahwIc 
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Burkhardt,  John  Herman, 

Sorento. 

Campbell,  Ashlon  EHswortti,   A-B.,   1901, 

Champaign. 

Clark.  Clinton  Oliver, 

LeRoy. 

Clark,    Lorin, 

St.  Joseph. 

COen,  Homer  Oarenee, 

Oiney. 

Cox,  Manford  E, 

Robinson. 

Edwards,  Ralph  Owen. 

BeUftower. 

Click,  Himan  Richard, 

Champaign. 

Gray,  Bartlett  Stephen, 

Jacksonville. 

Hunt,  George  Warren, 

CranvilU. 

Kaeser,  William  George, 

Highland. 

Kershaw,  LeRoy, 

Elmwood. 

Ketchum,  Daniel  Clement,  A.B.,  1899, 

Elmwood. 

Lindley,  Walter  Charles,  A.B.,   1901, 

Neoga. 

Lindsay,  Frank  Merrill. 

Decalur. 

McKinley,  George  Harvey,  Jr., 

MoHne. 

Medill,  William  Anthony, 

Milan. 

Morris,  Charles  Myers, 

Rantoul 

Newman,  Allan  Andrew, 

Griggsville. 

Northcott,  Nathaniel  Dresser, 

Greenville. 

Parker,  Calton  William, 

Champaign. 

Perrigo,  Lyle  Donovan, 

Urbana. 

Powers,  Frank  Marion, 

Sir  eat  or. 

Prettyman,  William  Schenck, 

Pfkin. 

Schumacher,  Henry  Theodore, 

LaRose. 

Seymour,  Roy  Vincent, 

Dwighl. 

Tripp.  Harold  Frank, 

Quincy. 

Tuthill,  Lewis  Butler, 

Anna. 

Vickrage.  Richard  Percival, 

Pana. 

Western,  Irving  Mark, 

Dundee. 

Tint  Tmi 

Allen,  Lawrence  Thompson, 

Hoopeston. 

Clendenin,   George    Morey, 

Springfield. 

Danely,  Alfred,  Jr., 

Champaign. 

Doyie,  Joseph  Lemcn, 

Champaign. 

Dryer,  John  Lewis, 

Butler. 

Ellis,  Herbert  Wesley, 

Bloomington. 

Galeener,  John  Halbert, 

Vienna. 

Halt,  Frank  Adolphus, 

Peoria. 

Hall,  Samuel  Powell, 

LaSaUe. 

Uorr,  Ralph  Ashley, 

Gibson  City. 

Huff,  Nolan  Hynson, 

Center.         - 
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Hughes.  Oaretice  Wilbert,  A.B.,  1900^ 

Urbana. 

Hurlbut,  James  Emes^ 

F»Uon. 

Jarrctt,  Thomas  Lewis, 

Dkiemon. 

Jones,  John  WilUam, 

Vvdtn. 

Kincaid,  Stewart  WillLam,  A.B.,  1902, 

Urbatu. 

Marley,  James  Abraham, 

Parit. 

Melin,  Carl  AuRust, 

SpringtUld. 

Miller,  Ezra  Emmeret, 

Dixon. 

Pond,  Henry  Everett, 

Greetmitw. 

Poor,  Edwin  Lindsay,  A.B.,  1902, 

StreatoT. 

Reid,  Robin  Roy, 

GrtenvaU. 

Robinson,  Lee  Edgar, 

Virginia. 

Rosebery,    Clarence   Judson, 

Peoria. 

Spriggs,  John  Jack, 

Louisville. 

Strom,  Alexander  Jennings, 

Chicago. 

Taylor,  Da-vid, 

Chicago. 

Tracey,  Andrew  Edward, 

Toluca. 

Wagoner,  Edward  Owen, 

EUiotl. 

Wilson,  Jdba  Guy, 

Gays. 

■pMlala 

CarlyU. 

Cameron,  Glen  James, 

Peoria. 

Casey,  Charles  Nicholas, 

Chicago. 

Crill,  John  Wilson, 

RockfoTd. 

Franklin,  Dean, 

Macamb. 

Graham,  James  John, 

SpringSeld. 

Hohnes,  Frank  Hamilton,  LL.  B.,  1900, 

North  Htnderson, 

Keith,   Cloyd  EUas, 

Peoria. 

Kirker,  George, 

Moweaqua. 

Kyte,  John  Fells, 

Milan. 

Lacy,  Robert  WUber, 

Sullivan. 

Leaverton,  Jae  Emert, 

Danville. 

Lewis,  Warren  E, 

SpringReU. 

Mel!,  John  Deloss, 

San  lose. 

Ogden,  Charles  Lewis, 

Cameron. 

Pen  well,  Frederick  Bowman, 

DanviUe. 

Scott,  John  T, 

LaMoitte. 

Taff,  Albert  Edgar, 

St.  David. 

VanDevort,  Paul  Raymond, 

Tiskilwa. 

Wright,  Judson  Mason, 

DanvilU. 

Wright,  William  Wiiberforce,  Jr., 

TouUm. 

..Google 
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Adams,  Hicks  Lowis,  Ph.G.  (Drake  Univ.) 

IpDO, 

FontaneUe,  la. 

Altman,  Maurice, 

Lincoln. 

Amundson,  Orrin  C, 

Eslherville,  la. 

Anderson,  Emii  Bernard, 

Chicago. 

Anderson,  Norman  Edgar, 

Marshiield,  Wis. 

Anderson,  Samuel  Milligan,  Ph.B.  (Coll. 

of  Emporia),  igoo, 

Wichita,  Kas. 

Ash.  Mary  Ella,  B.S.  (Knox  Coll.).  1893, 

Oneida. 

Baird,  Mary  Brooks,  A.B.  (Chicago  Univ.) 

1896. 

Eureka,  Kas. 

Balensiefer,  Otto.  Ph.G.  (Univ.  of  Illinois), 

1897, 

Joliet. 

Bamberger,  George  Washington, 

Chicago. 

Barker.  Frank  Marion,  A.M.  (Milton  Coll.) 

1898;    M.D.  (Hahnemann  Medical  Coll), 

1902, 

Chicago. 

Barnes,  Charles  Edward, 

Chicago. 

Barnes,  Thornton  B., 

ConnellsvilU,  Pa. 

Barnsback,  Jacob  Lester, 

Edwardsville. 

Bamum,  William  Truman, 

Adrian.  Mich. 

Barrieelli.    Giovanni    Alfonso.    A.B.    (St. 

Francis'  ColL),  1898, 

Chicago. 

Bechtol,    Mrs.    Nancy    Lee    Martin,    A.B 

(IVetlesley  ColL),  1896, 

Beck,  Frank  Pierce, 

Brocton. 

Beck,  Viola  Bandy, 

Broclon. 

Bimey,    Edith    Stockton,    M.D.    (Hahne- 

mann Medical  Coll-).  1903, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Bimey.  Varillas  Qeuthas,  Jr., 

Green,  la. 

Blough,  Georse  Franklin. 

Mongo,  Ind. 

Bottum,  Charles  Norman,  B.S.  (Syracuse 

Univ.).  igoo. 

WestHtld,  Pa. 

Brown,  Alice  Barlow,  M.D.   (Hahnemann 

Medical  Coll.),  1896, 

Chicago. 

...  ....Coo; 
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Brown,  William  Gulp,  M.D.  (National 
Medical  Coll.),  1895.  and  (Dunham  Med- 
ical Coll.),  1898;   D.D.S.  (NoTtkwtitem 

Dental  Coll),  l8(ja,  Amtw. 

Bryan,  Tbomas  Albert,  Greencaslle,  Ind. 

Buchanan,  Thomas  Alva,  Tonganoxie,  Kas. 

Burcbett,  Edwin,  Moulton,  la. 

Burgess,  Charles  Oliver,  Fish^. 

Butterfield,  Edwin  J.,  Crocker,  la. 

Carpenter,  Jessie  Drew,  Chicago, 

Casavan,  William  Francis,  Sac  City,  la. 

Chapin,  Amia  Dewey,  M.D.  (Hahnemann 

Medical  Coll),  1903,  Chicago. 

Clark,  Frank  H.,  M.D.  (Central  Medical 

Coll,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.),  igoo,  Slmmbaugh,  la. 

Clarke,  Harry  Payne,  Cairo. 

Qaybaugh,  William  Ross,  Wayne,  Neb. 

Cleveland,  Charles  William,  Chicago. 

Cohen,  Sylvan  Gabriel,  Chicago. 

Collins,  Mrs.  Metta  Viola,  ElDara. 

Conley,  Bernard  Montrose,  Boone,  la. 

Converse,  Blanche  Elizabeth,  A.B.  (Univ. 

of  Kansas),  igoo,  Chapman,  Kas. 

Copenhaver,  John  Harvey,  Bellflower. 

Crew,  Eli  Rich,  iVayntsvilU,  Ohio. 

Cummings,  Henry  Thompson,  Chicago. 

Dakin,  Robert  Griffin,  Metvin. 

De  Nevcn,  Arthur  Valentine,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Derdiger,  Aria  Louis,  Chicago. 

Desmond,  Michael  Ambrose  Rushford,  Mintt. 

Dewey,  Bernard  Montgomery,  M.D.  (Gen- 
eva ColL,  N.  ¥.),  i8S7,  Nashua,  la. 

Dodds,  David  Chillingworth,  Idcma,  Kas. 

Doe,  Albert  Leroy,  Lake  City,  Minn. 

Donkle,  Lucius  Boardman,  Madison,  Wis. 

Dorn,  Frederick  Reinhardt,  Waterville.   hfinn. 

Doty,  Clarence  Hayes,  Union,  la. 

Dunn,  Clara,  Chicago. 

Dvorak,  Matthew  William,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Eddy,  Irving  Herbert,  Audubon,  la. 

Eldredge,  Richard  Lecmard,  Chicago. 


..Google 
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Estes,  Ransom  Logan,  Neoga. 

Fanyo,  Fred,  Wateska. 

Faulkner,  Louis,  M.D.  (Chicago  Homto- 


B.S.  (Univ.  of  Iowa), 


Quimby,  la. 

Davenport,  la. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Herrick. 

New  Hampton,  la. 

Chilton,  Wis. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Chicago. 

New  Vim,  Minn. 


Ficke,  Emil  Otto, 

Fisher,  Frank  Crist, 

Fisber,  Oscar  Gustav, 

F(«le,  Clara, 

Forbes,  Harvey  James, 

Forkin,  William  Patrick, 

Foster,  Lloyd  Bartmesg, 

Frechtling,  Louis  Henry, 

Fucik,  Edward  John, 

Gag,  Edward  William, 

Gardner,    George   Albert,    M.D.    (Harvey 

Medical  Coll.),  1902,  Chicago. 

Gardner,  Wilfred  Henry,  M.D.  (Chicago 

Homeopathic  Coll.),  1902,  Bloomington. 

Geiger,   Louis  Henry,  Paxton. 

Geisel,  Ezra  Edward,  Wilmant,  Minn. 

Gilhus,    Adolph    Thomas,    M.D.    (Jenner 

Medical  Coll.),  1902,  Chicago. 

Goldberger,  Henry  Enoch,  Ph.G.  (Univ.  of 

Illinois),  1890,  Chicago. 

Golembiowski,  Julian  J.,  Chicago. 

Gourley,  Frederick  Lantz,  Paxton. 

Greaves,  Walter  Wood,  Austin. 

GrofF,  Robert  Legg,  Lowrenceville. 

Haenaler,  Martha  Annie,  Chicago. 

Hagcn,  Ollie  Elluid,  Bergen,  Norway. 

Hagyard,  Charlton  Edward,  Ph.G.,  (Phar- 
maceutical Assn.,  Province  of  Manitoba), 
1897, 

:.  Inst,  of 


Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


Hall,  Milton  Weston,  B.S.  (Mas 

Technology),  1900,  Evanston. 

Harrison,  Calvin  Willoughby,  M.D.  (Har- 
vey Medical),  igoi;  Ph.G.  (Vanceburg, 
Ky.),  189a,  Chicago. 

Hart,  William  Edward,  Galva,  la. 
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Haskell,  J(*n  Eddr,  A.B.  (DtPtuew).  iSjp,  Gretn  CattU,  Imd. 

Hawkins,  George  Merrill,  Etkkom  Grovt. 

Hays,  Anna,  Clarksvitlt,  Ark. 

Helz,  Joseph  William,  Ml.  Calvary,  WU. 

Hess,  Meda,  Marash,  Turkey. 

Hewim,  Harry  Auguatin,  Rankin. 

Hilger,  Joseph  Michael,  Mastppa,  Minn. 
Hollen,  Henry  Brown,  Ph.G.  (Witeonsin 

Univ.),   1899;    M.D.  (Chicago  Homto- 

palhie  ColL),  igos,  Eau  Claire,  Wit. 

Holmes,  Edward  Marcellus,  Chicago. 

Holmes,  Philip  Henry,  Bloomington. 
Hood,  Jacob  Jesse,  M.D.  (lenner  Medical 

Cott.),  igo3,  Chicago. 
Hooge,  Ludwig  Frederick,  M.D.  (Chicago 

Homeopathic),  1889,  Chicago. 

Horn,  Archie  Solomon,  Peteaukee,  Wis. 

Houda,  Emil  Otto,  Chicago. 

Howard,  George  Herbert,  Onalaska,  Wis. 

Howe,  Lydston  Drewett,  Streator. 

Ingham,  George  Meek,  Wilton,  la. 

Jackson,  Edward  Worthington,  Kankakee. 

Jacobs,  Harry  Leonard,  Chicago. 

Jenkinson,  Ernest  Albert,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Jennings,  Harriet  Bell,  Marseilles. 

Jennings,  Ralph  Emmitte,  TempUton,  !nd. 

Jensen,  Anton  Byron,  Chilton,  Wis. 
Jewell,  Milton  Dana,  B.S.  (Upper  Iowa 

Univ.),  iSgg,  Decorah,  la. 

Johnson,  Julius  A.,  Disco,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Lyford  McChesney,  AnMotvan. 

Johnson,  Nellie  Bemice,  DantiiUc. 

Joice,  Martin  Thaddeus,  Waterloo,  Wis. 
Jones,  Margaret   May,  B.S.   (Iowa.  Stale 

Coll  of  Agriculture),  1897,  Mason  City,  la. 
Katz,  Bernard  Gerson,  Ph.C  (Armour  In- 
stitute), 1899,  Yankton,  S.  D. 
Kaupp,  Albert  Theodore,  M.D.  (lefferson 

Medical  ColL),  1891,  Diller,  Neb. 

Kavajian.  Zaroohie  Serope,  Adaiaiar,  Turkey. 

Kenney,  Harry  Thomas,  Cheroket,  la. 
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Ketchum,  Frederick  G.,  M.D. 

.  (Hahntmaim 

Medical  ColL).  1893, 

yalparaiso,  Ind. 

Kincaid,  John  Herbert,  M.D. 

(Jenner  Med- 

teal),  igoi, 

Chicago. 

King.  Robert  Crump, 

Emmelsbvrg,  la. 

Kingston,  Elwood  Almon, 

KUnefelter,  L.  Edgar, 

Center  Point.  la. 

Kumik,    Maxmilian,    M.D. 

(Je. 

mer    and 

Hering  Medical  Colleges), 

1905 

t. 

Chicago. 

Lamb,  James  Garfield, 

Bement,  la. 

Landan,  David  Ralph,  Ph.G. 

(V* 

im  of  11- 

linois),  189?, 

Chicago. 

Lang,  Henry  William, 

Chicago. 

M.D. 

(Hahne- 

mann  Medical  ColL).  1895 

Chicago. 

Leonard,  Edward  Franklin, 

M.D. 

(Harvty 

Medical  ColL),  1902, 

Chicago. 

Long,  William  Ernest, 

Roodhotue. 

McCarthy,  Harry  C, 

Richland  Center,  Wis. 

McCarty,  Charles  Elias, 

Ancona,  Flo. 

McGann,  Michael  Edward, 

Joliet. 

Mack,  Burton  Wilson, 

Chicago. 

McNeill,  Neil  Munn,  M.D. 

(Jenner  Med- 

cal  ColL),  1902, 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

McNett,  Qarence  Lloyd, 

Chicago. 

Madden,  William  Dunn, 

Lyons,  la. 

Maloy,  Beniiird  Sylvester, 

Renssalaer,  Ind. 

of  Iowa),  1897, 

Akron,  la. 

Meller,  Charles  Sylvester, 

Chicago. 

Merrell.  Henry  Hudson,  M.D. 

(National 

HomeopathU  Medical  Coll.),  1896, 

Chicago. 

Molnar,  Helena  Boiena, 

Javomik,  Moravia.  Am- 

Honafaan,  James  John,  A.B.(Lehigh  ColL), 
1900,  Tomah,  Wis. 

Moore,  Ernest  Sisson,  Ph.D.  (DePamu 
Univ.),  1893,  Chicago. 

Moore,  Will  H.,  Bay  City,  Mieh. 

Morgan.  Charles  McRae,  A.B.  (Sottthuitst- 
ern  Presbyterian  Univ.),  1893,  Camden,  Ark. 
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Myers,  CarletMi  Spencer,  Chicago. 

Napieralski,  Emanuel  Ferdinand,  Chicago. 

Nelson,  Henry  Eugene,  Decorah,  la. 

Newfield,  Hugo  Hiendle,  Chicago. 

Niclswi,  Niels  Nicolai  John,  Chicago. 

Nawakowski,  John  J.,  Chicago. 

Null,  Marion  Michael,  B.S.  (Univ.  of  illi- 

noii),  igoo,  BlaHdinstnlU. 

Oberholtier,  Edward  James,  fVilUamstrilU. 

Parker,  Don  L,  Shelbyvitte. 

Parkinson,  William  Brigham,  Jr.,  Logan  City,  Utah. 

Fenrice,  Henry  Milton,  Chicago. 

Phillips,    Charles    Eaton,    A.B.    (Eureka 

Coil),  1900,  MUlington. 

Phillips,  William  Chambers,  Ph.G.  (North- 
western Univ.),  1899,  Ctarinda,  la. 

Pickett,  Charles  Henry,  Chicago. 

Pitzele,  William  Aaron,  S.  Chicago. 

Pokomey,  Frank  Joseph,  Ph.G.  (Univ.  of 

Illinois),  iSgg,  Chicago. 

Poorman,  Charles  Wallace,  Junction  City,  Kan. 

Pope,  Frank  Waldemar,  Racine,  Wis. 

Porges,  Irving  Angel,  Chicago. 

Porter,  William  H.,  Beaulieu,  N.  D. 

Power,  Lamar  Matthew,  Escanaba,  Mick. 

Powers,  John  William,  Savanna. 

Ransom,  Charles  Wallace,  Madison,  Wis. 

Reay,  Matthew  Simpson,  Braceville. 
Reese,    Ernest    Gray,    Ph.G.     (Michigan 

Univ.),  1895,  Bowling  Green,  O. 
Reeves,  Emory  West,  Plymouth,  Ind. 
RightRian,  William  Moris,  Chicago. 
Robbins,  Emma  Eliza,  Ord,  Neb. 
Robbing,  Nelson  John,  hhpeming,  Mich. 
Roberts,  Harry  Burton,  M.D.  (Jenncr  Med- 
ical Coll),  igo2,  Chicago. 
Root,    William    Webster.    B.S.    (Cornell 

Univ.),  1900,  Chicago. 

Ryerson,  Mrs.  Esther  Ann,  Simcoe,  Ontario. 

Ryerson,  Helen  Louise,  Chicago. 

Sackett,  Llc^d  Melville,  Parsons,  Kan. 


SBMIOK  CLASS 

Saunders,  Clark  Edward, 

Seelye,  Norman  Let, 

Seidel,  Albert  Christian  William, 

Sexton,  Ira  J., 

Seymour,  Ernest  DeLacey, 

Shepherd,.  William  Arthur, 

Sherrill,  Joseph  Johnston, 

Sibley,  Leroy  Hall, 

Smith,  James  Lawrence, 

Snyder,  Charles  Watson,  M.D.  (Toledo 
Medical  ColLJ,  iSgS, 

Springs,  Gertrude  Anna,  M.D.  (ColL  of 
Physicians  &  Surgeons  of  San  Fran- 
cisco), 1900, 

Stoops,    Roy    Philson,    A.B.    (Oklakonta 
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Union,  On. 
Lake  Geneva,  tVit. 
Quincy. 
Chicago. 
Dwighl. 
Seymour,  IVis. 
Union  City,  Tenn. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Chicago. 

Rich&eld  Center,  O. 


San  Francisco,  CaL 


Univ.).  1898, 

Norman,  Okla. 

Stoughtmi,  Elgin  Leroy, 

Mt.  Monah,  Mo. 

Strawn,  Julia  Clark,  M.D. 

(Hahnemann 

Medical  Coll.),  1897, 

Chicago. 

Stuenlcel,  Arthur  John, 

Arlington  Heights. 

Sure,  Julius  Hilton, 

Chicago. 

Swarthout,  Ellis  Frank, 

Pine  Island,  Minn. 

Szwajkart.  Adam,  M.D.   (Bennett   CoU.). 

I8W, 

Chicago. 

Thayer,  Frederick  AJmon, 

Chilton,  Wis. 

Thomas,  Benjamin, 

Macon,  Miss. 

Thomas,  Matilda  Minnis, 

Macon,  Miss. 

Thompson,  Gertrude  Fanny, 

Chicago. 

Tomhagen,  Mrs.  Laura  S., 

Chicago. 

Tufts,  Frank  Servetus,  M.D. 

(Harvey  Med 

teal  ColL),  1900, 

Chicago. 

Tweedall,  Daniel  Greenwootj 

1, 

Ulhnan,  Eva  Prescott,. 

Chicago. 

Uran,  Joseph  Alfred, 

Kankakee. 

Urmston,  Paul  Robert, 

Vance,  Harvey  Marshall, 

Bement. 

Vaughan,  Harry  Ftayd, 

Swanton,  0. 

Von  der  Heydt,  Robert, 

Chicago. 

Voris,  Henry  McMuiui, 

Neosa. 

Vorsanger,  Mrs.  Rosa, 

Chicago. 

Waddle,  Herbert  Clarke, 

Chicago. 

...  ....Coo;; 
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Wagner,  Thunnui  Lester,  Clueag9. 

Wagner,  William  Christian,  Vinton,  /a. 

Walsh,  John  PiAer,  M.D.  (Harvey  Medical 

CoU.),  igaa,  Chicago. 

Was,  Fran;ou  John  Theodorus,  Chicago. 

Wai^  Guj  Clifford,  Milton  Junction.  iVis. 

Wear,  Newton  Whitney,  Plymonlh. 

Webber,    Blanche    Edith,    M.D.    (Harvey 

Medical  ColL),  1902,  Chicago. 

Wefcster,  Josephine  Ella,  Chicago. 

Weld,  James  C,  Chicago. 

Werner,  Nels  Lawrence,  Diamond  BUS,  Wit. 

Wessels,  Walter  Fred,  QiMNiry' 

White,  William  Seymour,  M.D.  (Chicago 

Homeopathic  Coll),  16S8,  Chicago. 

Whitehill,  Frank  Perrine,  M.D.  (Harvey 

Medical  Coll.).  190a,  SOoer  City,  N.  Mex. 

Wichtnann,  Henry  Thomas,  Chicago. 

Wicks,  Seth.  Akron,  Ind. 

Williams,  Charles  Lafayette,  Chicago. 

Willson,   Lamont  Roy,  Neni  Hampton,  la. 

Wilson,  Jamei  William,  Chicago. 

Winne.  Charles  Walter,  Ph.C.  (Univ.  of 

niinois),  1897.  Chicago. 

Winston,  Verne  Ernest,  Evansvilte,  Wis. 

Wochos,  Wenzel  Matthias,  StangetoUU,  Wit. 

Wood,  James  Hanley,  Chicago. 

Xelowski,  Thaddeus,  Ph.G.  (Unio.  of  Illi- 
nois), 1897,  Chicago. 
Young,  James  Aurelius,  Rankin. 
Young,  Simon  J.,  M.D.  (Harvey  Medical 

CoU.),  ig02,  Chicago. 

nranoB  olam 
AlnitE,  Louis  Ferdinand,  Chicago. 

Archer,  Charles  Andrew,  Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Armstrong,  Jay  Latrell,  Urbana. 

Ash,  Ray  C,  Ashland,  O. 

Axe,  Ross  Harrison,  Morocco,  Ind, 

Ayers,  Chester  Arthur,  Des  Moines,  la, 

Baer,  Samuel  W.,A.M.  (De  Pamw  Univ.), 

1S98,  Nappme»,  Ini. 


..Google 
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Bahl,  William  Henry, 

MoKnf. 

Bankcrd,  Howard  Roswell, 

Buphemia,  0. 

Barker,  Clarence  Dryden, 

Austin. 

Baumgart,  Fred, 

DanvitU. 

Bean,  James  Robert, 

Washington,  Ind. 

Beardsley,  Carolyn  Frances, 

Highland  Park. 

Beattie,  Helen  Pearl, 

Chicago. 

Beck,  Judah  Bezal, 

Chicago. 

Beisenthal,  Max, 

Chicago. 

Bcveridge,  George,  A.B.  (Monmouth  Coll.) 

1895, 

'  Victor. 

Blackmcr,  Frank  J., 

Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Blackmer,  Loven,  Jr., 

Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Blumenthal,  Robert  Warren, 

Columhti,  Wis. 

Butte.  Mont. 

Boehmcr,  Olav,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Christiania, 

Norway).  1888. 

Chicago. 

Bond,  Xenia  Ethel.  A.M.  (SaUm  Coll), 

1902, 

Aberdeen.  W.  Va. 

Bordwell,  Frederick  Alonzo, 

Slilhimier.  Minn. 

Brittin,  Fred, 

Springfield. 

Burke,  Richard  Ames, 

Carmack,  Albert  Orton, 

Camargo. 

Case,  Schuyler  Winfred, 

Cherry  Valley. 

Caranaugh,  John  Algernon, 

Chicago. 

Coffin,   Charles  Albert, 

Adrian.  Mich. 

Cole,  Daniel  Thomas, 

RantouL 

Colliver,   Samuel  Noel, 

Weil  Grove,  la. 

Cone,  D.  Edmund, 

Otsego.  0. 

Coons,  John  Milton, 

West  Grove,  la. 

Court,  Hany  Marshall, 

Buffalo.  N.  D. 

Cremer,  Peter  Hubert, 

Cashton.  Wis. 

Cumey,  Frank  Richard, 

Chicago. 

Cuttle,  Frederick, 

Chicago. 

Dale,  John  R., 

Fremont. 

David,  Frank  Elmer,  D.D.S.  (Chicago  Coli 

of  Dental  Surgery),  1892, 

Chicago. 

Deacon,  Francis, 

Chicago. 

De  Cou,  Susie  Marion, 

Chicago. 

De  Menil,  Henry  Nicholas, 

Chicago. 
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wis),  19M, 
Dickey,  Samuel  James, 
Dielman,  Frank  Conunodore, 
Dilion,  Bert  Jc^n, 
Eisendrath,    Jacob   Leooard, 
Ericson,  Charles  Eric, 
Ewan,  Robert  Thornton, 
Folto,  J.  Eliot, 
Friu,  Albert  Levi, 
Gailey,  William  Watson, 
Gnsen,  Charles  William, 
Gord<Mi,  Edmund  Stanislaus, 
Gotthelf,  Isaac  Lott, 
Greaves,  Joseph  Ainsworth, 
Gregg,  Helen  Elvira, 
Crimson,  Esther, 
Gunderson,  Comeliut, 
Haberman,  Emil, 
Haessky,  Stephen  Benedict, 
Hasans,  Grace  Frith, 
Haltiman,  Edward  Leoi 
Halverson,  Henry  Louis, 
Hanunel,  Seth  A^ 
Harman,  Ira  Chase, 
Harnett,  Arthur  Lee, 
Harrington,  William  Emery, 
Harris,  Wayne  Adelbert, 
Haslit,  Percy  Parker, 
Hatfield,  Chalmer  Nathan, 
Hattery,  Hillis  H., 
Hawkins,  Andrew  Peter, 
HeRelfinger,  Miles  Akin, 
Heinen,  Aloys, 
Henning,  Albert  Francis, 
Herrman,  Alfred  Angus, 
Hiiunan,  Willis  Townsend,  Ph.G-  (North- 
western Univ.),  i8q5, 
Hinton,  Ralph  Thompson, 
Hood,  Mary  E„ 
Horstman,  Frank  Marion, 
Hostetter,  Abram, 


Chi^aeo. 
HarUtown,  Pa. 
Akron,  Ind. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Cuba. 

Littit  River,  Kan. 

Earlham,  la. 

Ashland. 

Catmar,  la. 

Chicago. 

Denver,  Col 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Alpha,  S.  D. 

Herbert,  Wis. 

Chicago. 

Clinton,  la. 

Cash  ton,  Wis. 

Topeka,  Kan. 

ifilford. 

Chicago. 

Ouiatoiina,  Minn. 

Centerville,  la. 

DoUon. 

Fostoria,  0. 

Waterloo,  la. 

Spring  Valley,  Mitui. 

Gmndy  Center,  la. 

Chicago. 

NeweU,  la. 

Chicago. 

Cambridge. 
Quincy. 
Sioux  City,  la. 
Barron,  Wis. 
Aft.  Carroll 


JUNIOR  CLASS 

Houk,  William  Frederick. 

Hundley,  James  Bamett, 

Hutchinson,  Owen  Gbonnley, 

Jackscm,  Mary  Tenelle, 

Jacobs,  John  Martin,  Jr., 

Jacoby,  William  Kaull, 

Jones,  Charles  Everett,  Ph.G.  (Univ.  of  lUi- 
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Joyce,  George  Timothy, 

Kaemmerling,  Theodore  Simwi, 

Keefc,  Frank  Miles, 

Ketchum,  Ellen  Pauline, 

King,  Charles  Joseph, 

Knip^  James  Bolton,  Ph.G.  (Drake  Univ.), 
igot^ 

Koons,  Susan  Lilian, 

Kruk,  George  Joseph, 

Landau,  Benjamin  Gabriel, 

Landmann,  Gustave  Adolph, 

Le  Master,  Benjamin  R, 

Longstreet,  Martha  L, 

Loupee,  Sherman  L., 

Luke,  Edward, 

MacCracken,  Walter  HerringtW), 

McCracken,  Robert  Edward,  Ph.G,  (Chi- 
cago Coll.  of  Pharmacy),  1893, 

McWhorter,  Port, 

Markley,  George  Washington, 

Marvel,  Luther  Martin, 

Mattison,  Charles  Wesley,  B.S.,  (Pen* 
Coll.,  Oskaloosa),  19OO, 

Mayer,  Edward  Anton,  Ph.G.  (Univ.  of 
Wisconsin),  1894, 

Merritt.  Frank  W., 

Montgomery,  James  Redman, 

Moore,  Clara, 

Morden,  Roy  Robert, 

Morris,    Robert   Lyman, 

Morton,  Davis  Holmes, 

Movius,  Lecmard  Bruce, 

Murphey,  Mrs.  Veda  Chipperfield, 


Crown  Point,  Ind. 
Rome,  Ky. 
Clarence. 
Coalport,  Pa. 
Chicago. 
Wells,  Minn. 

Oak  Park. 
Stewartsville,  Mo. 
Chicago. 
CUnton,  la. 
La  Prairie. 
George,  la. 

Parkersburg,  la. 

HarveyvUle,  Pa. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Scotland,  S.  D. 

BiuhnelL 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

miliamsvilU,  Mich. 

Danville. 

Chicago. 

Central  City,  Neb. 
Miller,  S.  D. 
Deiiance.  O. 
Waynesville. 

Oskaloosa,  la. 

Kaukauna,  Wis. 

Centerville,  la. 
Cynthiana,  Ind. 
Kewaunee,  Wis. 
SeHerson,  la. 
Maroa. 
Elmwood. 
l.idgertvood,  N.  D. 
Cuba. 
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Murphy,  Bemmrd  E., 

Chicago. 

Newcomb,  Cyrus  Fonyth, 

Champaign. 

Oake,  William  ThomM,  Ph.G.  (Norlhms 

em  School  of  Pharmacy).  1892, 

Chicago. 

Osbora,  WilliHn  Shdton, 

Rippey.  la. 

Patera,     Edward,     Ph.G.     (Northwestern 

School  of  Pharmacy),  1895. 

Chicago. 

Pollock,  Edith  Cory, 

Chicago. 

Reed,    William    Hemy,    A,B.    (Univ.    0 

Iowa),  isw 

Mankato,  Kan. 

Chicago. 

Repiogle,  Joseph  Francis, 

Pontiae. 

Robinson,  John  Wirt,  B.S.  (ColL  of  Man 

tana),  iSgo, 

Chicago. 

Rubel,  Hany  Francis, 

U  Mars,  la. 

Sayad,  EUsha  EUjab, 

Oroomiah,  Persia. 

Scballert,  Paul  Otba, 

Johnson's  Creek,  Wis. 

Schulto,  Louis,  D.D.S.  (ChUago  Coll.  0 

Dental  Surgery),  1901, 

Chicago. 

Sherkxk,  Margaret, 

Martinsburg,  la. 

Simpson,  William  Likely, 

Diagonal,  la. 

Smith,  Clyde  Leroy, 

Leipsic,  0. 

Spencer,  William  Henry, 

Vinton.  la. 

Starck,  Carl  Adam, 

Palatine. 

Stevens,  Robert  Edward, 

Rochelle. 

Swab,  Charles  Casper, 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Sweet,  Hartford  DooHttle.  A.B.  (Univ.  of 

Oregon),  rgoi. 

Mt.  Etna,  la. 

Swift,  Fred  Jamea, 

Maquokela,  la. 

Tanguary,  Flora  Martina, 

AllHon. 

Taylor,  Frank  Bashford, 

Madison,  Wis. 

Teigen,  Margaret, 

Forgo,  tf.  D. 

Thomas,  Edna  Margaret, 

MonticeUo,  la. 

Thomas,  George  Henry, 

Chicago. 

Thorpe,  John  Norton, 

Chicago. 

Twohig,  Dayid  James, 

Armstrong,  Wit. 

Vopata,  William  John, 

Chicago. 

Wall,  Qarence  Harruon, 

Chicago. 

Wilmot,  Clausen  Morril, 

Camp  Grotv. 

Winbigler,  B.  Rex. 

Gerlaa. 

Windmuller,  Charles, 

Chicago. 

1  ...._.;.,GooqIc 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS 


Wing;  Florence  Anna, 
Wistein,  Mrs.  Rose  Rrfior, 
Wood,  Frank  Leighton, 
Wood,  Orlando  Garfield, 
Yates,  Oiarles  Everett, 
Yonng,  William  Hamilton,  B.S.  (Uni 
North  Dakota).  iSgg, 


Chicago. 
Chicago. 
SuptrioT,  Wit. 
Chelsea.  Mich. 
Marks,  Kan. 

r 

Chicago. 


Abbott,  Effie  Louise, 

Bagley,  Henry  Pmtterson, 

Baker,  Nellie  DA.. 

Ballon,  Jesse, 

Beck,  Fred  Oswald,  Ph.G.  (Northwester* 

ColL  of  Pharmacy),  i8». 
Berglund,  Simon,  B.S.  (Augtulana  Coll.), 

igoi, 
Bergman,  Gustaf,  B.S.  (Auguslana  Coll.), 

igoi, 
Borges,  David  Gladstone, 
Bowen,  Fred  Phelps, 
Brixey,  James  Carse, 
Brown,  Frederick, 
Browne,  John  Payne, 
Buchan,  Edward  James, 
Bumside,  Lyman  Ambrose, 
Bybee,  Addison, 
Cady,  Matthew   Philander, 
Caron,  Atthnr  James, 
Caron,  Walter,  Ph.G.  (Univ.  of  Illinois), 

1900, 
Christenson,  John  August,  B.S.  (Attgtu- 

tana  Coll.),  igoo, 
Qark,  Charles  Cornelius, 
Crouch,  James  Adam, 
Cuthbert,  Fred  Sheets, 
Daly,  Jtdm  Michael, 
Davits,  Bertram  Charles, 
Davies,  Harriett,  A.B.  (Ripon  CoIL),  igot, 
Davies,  Leora  Ensign, 
Davis,  Russell, 


Doxoagiac,  Mich. 
Chicago. 
0  nor  go. 
Pleasant  View. 

Dubuque,  la. 

Marinette,  Wis. 

Rock  Island. 

Chicago. 

Richland  Center,  Wis. 

Chicago. 

Coal  City. 

Chicago. 

Racine.  Wis. 

Dolson. 

Rochester,  Ind. 

Bimaimoood,   Wis. 

Bourbonnais. 


Chicago. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Neopt. 
Belte  Prairie. 
HolUmdsburg,  Ind. 
Chicago. 

Downer's  Grove. 
Eldorado,  Wis. 
Crooktton,  Minn. 
Hanma. 
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Dawes,  Lconmrd  Pratt,  Monroe  Ctnttr,  Wis. 

Dean,  George  Almarioti,  Chicago. 

Dostal,  Ferdinand  Edward,  Chicago. 

Downs,  Jirah  Maraton,  Watervilie,  0. 

Durshee,  Vetnon  Amasa,  Mt.  Carroll. 

Edwards.  James  Edward,  A.B.   (Woiford 

Coll),  igoo,  AbbeviUe,  S.  C. 

Egan,  John  Bernard,  Muscoda,  IVis. 

Egan,  John  Joseph,  Chicago. 

Egan,  Thomas  Sylvester,  Lawler,  la. 

Egan,  William  Johnson,  Chicago. 

Farquhar,  David  GiSord,  IVetl  BrowtisviUe,  Pa. 

Fastabend,  Frank  Bernhardt,  Chicago. 

Folckemer,  Harry  Rox,  Camp  Point. 

ForWn,  George  Edward,  Chilton,  Wis. 

Ganoe,  Charles  Vergil,  Ogden,  la. 

George,  William  Adolph,  Ph.G.  (S.  D.  Ag- 
ricullnral  Coll.),  1900;  B.S.  (S.D.  Agri- 
cultural Coll.),  1903,  Gettysburg,  S.  D. 

Gordon,  J.  Matt,  Wealherford,  Okla. 

Grant,  Oscar  Emannel,  New  Windsor. 

Gray,  William  Karg,  Chicago. 

Grout,  Benjamin  Chase,  Chicago. 

Grove,  Martin  Melvin,  Platnvievi,  Mint^ 

Hagans,  Frank  M.,  Browning. 

Hastings,   Patrick   Henry,   Ph.G.    (Illinois 

Medical  Coll.),  1902,  Bailey,  la. 

Hattendorf,  Jessie  Henrietta,  Waterloo,  la. 

Hayton,  Arthur  Russell,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Hiett,  Alva,  Monmoutk. 

Higgins,  Samuel  George,  B.S.  (Wisconsin 

Univ.),  1902,  Saull  Stt.  Marie,  Can. 

Hinds,    Mrs.    Anna    Mary,    B.L.    (Knox 

Coll).  189a,  Benoyn. 

Hoeve,  Hubert,  Chicago. 

Hoover,  Emerson  Francis,  Idana,  Kan. 

Hopkins,  Fred  Grant,  Chicago. 

Jacks,  Ruffin  Barrow,  Nero,  La. 

Jarvis,  Edward  Taylor,  Plymouth. 

Jefferson,  Harry  Asbtiry,  Menominee.  Wis. 

Jennings,  Arthur  G,  New  London,  Wit. 


SOPHOMORE  Cn^SS  ^ 

Johnson,  Harold  Herbert,  Wilton  Junction,  la. 

Johnson,  Henrietta  Amanda,  Blair,  !Vit. 

Jones,  Fred  Wade,  Chteago. 

Kearney,  James  Fronds,  Chicago. 

Kelley,  Oiarlcs  Dilworth,  Chicago. 

Kelley,  Frank  Hetherington,  Chicago. 

Kelso,  Curtis  Elmer,  Thomaiboro. 

Kemp,   Harold    Brooke,    Ph.G.  (Chicago 

Coll.  of  Pharmacy),  190a,  Momence. 

Keyes,  Harley  Emmett,  Chicago. 

Kubricht,   Theophilus,  Chicago. 

Kuhn,  Leroy  Phillip,  Chicago. 

Lawyer,  William  Martin,  Ellendale,  N.  D. 

Leviton,  Emil  Zola,  Chicago. 

Lochead,  Jeane,  J*f*P,  lo. 
Lundwall,  Lawrence  Svante  Bemhard,  B.S. 


Brockton,  Mats. 

Maher,  Thomas  Francis, 

Chicago. 

Mecka,  Clark  C. 

Pontioc. 

Melvin,  Wheeler  Hayes, 

Avalanche.  Wit. 

Merritt,  Charles  Walter, 

Chicago. 

Mikkelsen,  Agnes, 

Chicago. 

Miller,  Eben  Perry  Sturges,  A.B.  (Hitli- 

dale  ColL).  1894, 

Pentwater,  Mich. 

Montgomery,  William, 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Mixire,  George  Wilford, 

Morden,  Leon*  L., 

Jefferson,  la. 

Mount,  Williani  Chalmers, 

Darlington,  Ind. 

Murphy,  John  Patrick, 

Chicago. 

Myers,  Louis  Wlnfieid, 

Argenta. 

McArthur.  Charles, 

Hartley,  Ontario. 

Norton,  Ralph  Waldo, 

Oarby,    Ernest    Johnson,    A.B.     (Vpsala 

Univ.).  1897. 

Chicago. 

Okerstrom.  Albert,  B.S.  (Augiutana  Coll.) 

1898, 

'  Anoka,  Minn. 

Olsson.  Olof,  A.B.  (Augustana 

ColL),  1900,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

O'Neill,  Frank  William,  A.B. 

(Univ.  of 

Minneiola),  1903, 

GraceviUe,  Minn. 

Overholt,  Roscoe  Earle, 

Columbus  Junction,  la. 

Palm,  Carl  August, 

Chicago. 
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Farke,  George, 

Peisch,  Benjamin  Frederick, 

Peterson,   Enoch  Fred,   Ph.G.   (Univ.    of 

Illinois),  1901, 
Peterson,  Heniy  Christian, 
Pirosh,  Sigmar, 
Porteus,  Roy  Whittier, 
Powell,  Clarence  Day, 
Powers,  George  Jt 
Ranseen,  Carl  Mathew,  B.S.('[/ttHf.  of  Wit- 

comin),  1901, 
Roach,  Harry  Andrew, 
Rodemcycr,  Frederick  Henry, 
Roth,  Albert  Alexander, 
Rudnick,  Frederick,  Ph.G.  (Chicago  Coll 

of  Pharmacy),  1893. 
Rule,  Ross, 

Savage,  Robert  Garfield, 
Schaffanick,  Charles  Frank,  Ph.G.  (Umv. 

of  Illinois),  1901, 
Schell,  Charles  Peter, 
Schmidt,  Charles  Henry,  Ph.G.  (Univ.  of 

Illinois),  1902, 
Schullian,  Orie  Frank, 
Sears,  Annina  Belle, 
Seeker,  William  Valentine, 
Shimer,   Frank  Elmer, 
Sintzel,  Rudolph  Virchow, 
Slocumb,  Hugh  Henry, 
Slocumb,  Maude  Stephens, 
Smith,  Obed  Moses, 
Stangland,  Arthur  K., 
Steams,  Lester  Miles, 
Stough,  Raymond  Ward, 
Slrayer,  Lucile  Irene, 
Sturgeon,  Clarence  Everett, 
Thomas,  Harry  Veder, 
Tupper,  Eugene  Ellsworth, 
VanatU,   Fay  McVey, 
Van  Kirk,  George  Hiram, 
Weir,  Silas  WUdn, 


Richkmd  Center,  Wim. 
BurUngtoa,  la. 

Chicago. 

Bethany,  Cat 

Chicago. 

West  Lafayetlt,  O. 

Chicago. 

Strtalor. 

Chicago. 

Heart  Prairie.  Wis. 

Latimer,  la. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Ishpeming,  MicK 
Chicago. 

Livingsfon,  Mont. 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Qaincy. 

Kansas  City,  Ma. 

Wheaton. 

La  Porte  City,  la. 

NiUs  Center. 

Winona,  Minn. 

Keilhsbnrg. 

Lilly  Lake. 

Chicago. 

Oak  Park. 

Bryan,  0. 

Chicago. 

Clarion,  la. 

Chillicolhe. 

Chicago. 

Randolph,  la. 

Letters,  Ind. 

West  Union. 


FKESHUAK  CLASS 


Wcnti,  Herbert  Bertram. 
Wcmer,  Charles  Frank, 
Weyer,  Ross  Steele, 
Willhite,  Frank  VanatU, 
Willits,  Ira  Raymond, 


Chicago. 

Fond  du  Lae,  Wis. 

Chicago. 

Grant  City,  Mo. 

Keithbttrg. 


Winsett.  Clifford  V..  Ph.B.  (Grinntll  Coll.), 

1900;   Ph.G.  (Drake  Univ.),  1901,  Wattrho,  la. 

Woolston,  Wealey  John,  Geneva. 

Yocum,  E.  Lyle,  Grand  Ridge. 

Zurawski,  Frank  Narduiu,  Chicago. 


Anderson,  Alma  S., 

SeattU,  Wash. 

Auld,  Ralph  J., 

Chicago. 

Bauer,  Fred, 

Center  Point,  la. 

Beesoti,  B.  Barker, 

Chicago. 

Bird,  James  Bowdmi, 

Mason  City. 

Boal,  Daniel. 

Chicago. 

Bock,  Jc*n  J., 

Iowa  Falls,  la. 

Bowman,  William  Townzen,  Ph.G.  (Univ. 

of  lUinois),  1898, 

Mouieaqua. 

Bowsher,  Frank  Llewellyn. 

GreenvilU,  0. 

Brosseau,  Jesse  Edward,  Ph.G.  (So.  Dak. 

Agricnllural  Coll.).  1900;  B.S.  (So.  Dak. 

Agricultural  Coll),  igoi. 

Chicago. 

Brown,  Harry  Stafford. 

Nobleville.  Ind. 

Campbell,  Jane  Marshall, 

Chicago. 

Canncn,  Henry  Ferrcll, 

Anaconda.  Mont. 

Carwi.  Adolph  Raphael, 

Bottrbonnais. 

Clark,  Edward  Hariy, 

Vinton,  la. 

Oereland,  Austin  Lorin, 

Chicago. 

Cohen,  Hyman, 

Chicago. 

Cremin,   William  Joseph, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Croft,  Albert  Joseph, 

Chicago. 

Crofut,  Bertha  Marilla, 

Chicago. 

Cronin,  John  James, 

Chicago. 

Davis,  Huldah, 

Essex,  la. 

Dixon,  Charles  Hall, 

Wichita,  Kan. 

Dvorak,  Georgiana  Margaret, 

Chicago. 

Edgcmnb,  John  Harold, 

Utiea. 

Ediscm,  Samuel, 

Chicago. 

..Google 
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Egan,  James  John, 

Chicago. 

Fairhall,  Leo  Victor, 

Danvilk. 

Fast,  Harry  DeWitt, 

Prineeviae. 

Fenton,  Thomas  Justine, 

Amts,  la. 

Finney,  Emest  Orion, 

Rankin. 

Flannery,  Robert  Emmet, 

Lone  Rock.  Wis. 

Fomon,  Samuel, 

Chicago. 

Furstman,  Jacob  Michael, 

Chicago. 

Gardner,  Miriam, 

Pasadena.  Cal 

Garstang,  Ira  Qifford, 

Chicago. 

Glenn,  Edward  Andrew, 

Chicago. 

Glenn,  Joseph, 

Chicago. 

Grable,  Harry  George, 

Logflnsport.  Ind. 

Haeffner,  Albert  William, 

Chicago. 

Harding,  Charles  Ai^ustus, 

Bloomittglon. 

Harris.  Louis  Julius, 

Chicago. 

Harris,  Ray  Rhinaldo, 

Champaign. 

Harwood,  Dorsey  Alford, 

Aneona. 

Hatfield,  Lena  C,  A.B.  (Simpson  Coll) 

1895. 

Chicago. 

Hoover,  Enos  M. 

Nappanee,  Ind. 

Horn.  Emmett  Eugene, 

Moulton.  la. 

Howard.  Charles  Earl, 

Ciermonl.  Ind. 

Huntoon,  Harry  Alonzo, 

West  Dululh.  Minn 

Jewell,  Earl  Bower. 

DanviUe. 

Kane,  Martin  Henry, 

Chicago. 

Keller,  Sam. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Kelly,  James  William, 

Chicago. 

Kennelly,  Frank  Clair, 

Easton. 

Knappenberger,  T,  Gaillard, 

Macomb. 

Knowles,  Edwin  Winslow. 

Chicago. 

Kraus,  Harry  Adam, 

Chicago. 

Krueger,  Arthur  Henry  Richard, 

Chicago. 

Lamczyk,  Frank, 

Chicago. 

Lawson,  John  Fonrose, 

Neoga. 

Leuthold,  Samuel  Alfred, 

Bncyrus,  O. 

Loofbourrow,  Elias  Homer, 

New  Madiion.  0. 

Lulcen,  Edward  Emil, 

Chicago. 

Luken,  Martin  Girard. 

Chicago. 

McLean,  George  A,, 

Whitewater.  Wit. 

Matheson,  William  Panton, 

Billings.  Mont. 

..Google 


FSBSHMAN 

CLASS 

Miller,  Leo  Cassius, 

PrinceviUe. 

Miller,  Noble  Williams, 

Chicago. 

Moldenhauer,  William  John, 

Des  PlaitiM. 

Moore,  Ralph  Vernon, 

Chicago. 

Morrow,  Louise, 

Chitago. 

Morrow,  Nelson  Case, 

Chicago. 

Movins,  Alfred  Henry, 

Lidgerwood,  N.  D. 

Muirhead,  Walter  Scott, 

Chicago. 

Nay,  Carl  Winfield, 

Chicago. 

O'Leary,  Thomas  J., 

IVabasha.  Mww, 

Olson,  Alfred  Louis, 

Slaughton.  Wis. 

O'Neil,  John  Patrick, 

Chicago. 

O'Neil,  William  Edward, 

Chicago. 

Osbom,  George  Robert, 

Hanna,  Ind. 

Ostrowski,  Rommald  Othello, 

Hammond,  Ind. 

Oughton,  James  Henry, 

Dwighl. 

Park,  Simon  Joseph, 

Chicago. 

Parker,  Freeman  Theodore, 

Kenosha.  IVis. 

Peterson,  Martin  David  Ephraims, 

PaxtoH. 

Pettit,  Herbert  Leroy, 

Chicago. 

Pillinger,  Herbert  Henry, 

Chicago. 

Pitz,  Robert  Henry, 

Chicago. 

Polka,  Mrs.  Julia  Anna, 

Chicago. 

Pollock,  Lewis  John, 

Chicago. 

Post,  John  Frederick  Wilken, 

Petersburg. 

Provine,  George  Sumner, 

Macomb. 

Rach,  Emil  Arthur, 

Mitchell.  Wis. 

Rego,  Alfred  d' Almeida. 

Chicago. 

Reynolds,  John  Frank, 

KirksviUe.  Afo. 

Rice,  Merton  Henry, 

Barron,  Wis. 

Rizer,  Robert  Inskeep, 

Chicago. 

Robin,  Samuel  M., 

Chicago. 

Rogge,  Kerr  Wilhehn, 

Chicago. 

Rose,  Joseph  F., 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Ross,  George  William, 

Chicago. 

Ruus,  Canute  Walter, 

Chicago. 

Salomon,  Richard  Sigmund, 

Chicago. 

Schilling,  Julius, 

Alma,  Wis. 

Schmidt,  Lawrence  Maurice, 

Behidere. 

Schwarti,  Mary, 

Chicago. 

Schwartz,  Reinhard, 

Lyons,  la. 

..  ...Coogk 
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Seibert,  Henty  HuUe. 

Ckiccto. 

Shelly,  Hargus  G«raH 

MMhme,  KaiL 

Siders,  W.  Bert, 

New  CarUtU,  Ind. 

Smith,  Charles  Keoneth, 

Kmkakte, 

Smith,  Lloyd   Fisher, 

Chicago. 

Smith,  William  Lester, 

ToUdo. 

(Luther 

ColL).  190a, 

Harmony.  Minn. 

Stevens,  Fmmthig  Oatu, 

Oak  Park. 

Stevens,  Fred  Warner, 

Chicago. 

Sunderland,  William  Eben, 

Cavetle,  0. 

Theobald,  Fnnk  J^ 

NiUs  Center. 

Tillotson,  Charles  Homer, 

Chicago. 

Wagner.  Frederick  John, 

Chicago. 

Walsh,  Edward  James, 

Chicago. 

Watson,  Waleska  Hester, 

West,  William  BuUer, 

Chicago. 

Wickstrom,  Albert  Michael. 

Chicago. 

Wood,  William  Walter, 

Chicago. 

Woodniek,  George, 

Austin. 

Wocxls,  Bert  Leslie  Taylor, 

Chicago. 

Yampolsky,  Rebecca  Miriwn, 

Chicago. 

Zaleski,  BolesUw, 

Chicago. 

Zecbuyth,  Charles  Benjamin, 

Monletano.  Wash. 

■nouz.  AMD  mroLAmnBD 

Baldwin,  Charles  Frederick, 

Applelon,  Wis. 

BrigKS,  W.  W., 

Chicago. 

Christopher,  J.  F., 

Chicago. 

Corey,  Walter  B, 

Chicago. 

Gindele,  George  William, 

Chicago. 

Grant,  Lida, 

MoHongakela.  Pa. 

Hagaman,  H.  C, 

Chicago. 

King,  Mrs.  lillian, 

Chicago. 

Nebeker,  Elbert  Ferguson,  Ph.G.  (Chicago 
ColL  of  Pharmacy),  1895,  Chicago. 

O'Coimell,  John  Patrick,  Bloomington. 

Osher,  Julius  C,  D.D.S.  (Northwestern 
Univ.),  1900,  Chicago. 

Perry,  Benjamin,  Ph.G.  (Unto,  of  Illinois), 
1901.  MeMn. 


..Google 


SENIOR   CLASS 

Slater,  E.  C,  Piasa. 

Sullivan,  John  Baptiste,  A.B.   (Gonsager 

Coll.),  Anaconda,  Mon. 

Traeben,  Thomas,  Jr.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY 


Adams,  Lysle  Edwin, 
Altenberg,  Conrod  Frederick, 
Applegate,  Edward  Walter, 
Bawd  en,  St«ven  Richard, 
Bond,  John  Henry, 
Broman,  Alfred  Alexander, 
Cadwallader,  Harry, 
CattersOD,   Lorace, 
Brian  ds,  John  Oscar, 
Finley,  Charles  Alfred, 
Gottlieb,  Leo^ 

Greenfield,  Arthur  Raymond, 
Grissom,  Milton  Abasolem. 
Hanna,  Edward  A., 
HiU,  Harlow  Henty, 
Holly,  Francis  Albert, 
HuIIa,  Edward, 
Johnson,  Elmer  Nichols, 
Karcher,  William  Henry, 
McElroy,  Joseph  Daniel, 
Mann,  Alfred  Harlan, 
Maturznska,  Tekia, 
Monahan,  James  Enunett, 
Murray,  Martin  Guy, 
Newlin,  Alden  Richard, 
O'Ncil,  Veo  Erwin, 
Paden,  Seymour  Davis, 
Falmer,  George  Frederick, 
Peck,  Guy  Stanley, 
Post,  William  Morton, 
Rasmussen,  Niels  Peter, 
Reinbold,  John  Edward, 
Richardson,  Claude  Erwin, 


MaustoM,  Wis, 
Viola. 

Mount  Carroll. 
Milwatikee,  Wis. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
PardevilU,  Wis. 
Racine,  Wis. 

Chicago. 

Pawnee  City,  Neb. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Wis. 

Chicago. 

Winnebago  City,  Minn, 

McHenry. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Champaign. 

Chicago. 

Rochester,  Mick. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Bear  Valley,  Wis. 

Chicago. 

Canton,  S.  D. 

Camden,  Ind. 

Kevianee. 

Durand,   Wis. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chilton,  WU. 

Tower  HiU. 


Aioogic 
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Ryan,  Frank  John, 

Chicago. 

Scott,  James, 

Tarkio.  Mo. 

Sprague,  Thwnas  Harvey, 

H'eHOM. 

Stahl,  Frank  Murray,  B.S.  (Tarkio  Coll) 

ISPOO, 

'  Tarkio.  Mo. 

♦Stangel,  Frank, 

Swartz,  Frederick  Holstcin, 

YorkviUe. 

Taylor,  William  Frank, 

North  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis. 

Taylor.   William   Henry, 

Vermont. 

Van  Voorhis,  Frederick  Wilson, 

Dcs  Moines.  la. 

Wardner,  George  Horace, 

La  PotU,  Ind. 

Waterman,  Charles  Edwin,  Jr., 

Chicago. 

junoB  OLAsa 

Abstcin,  Charles  Eugene, 

Chicago. 

Beach,  Clayton  Lyman, 

HuU,  la. 

Beringer,  Eric, 

Belton,  Tex. 

Bcrryman,  William  L., 

Apple  River. 

Brady,  George, 

Chicago. 

Carey,  May, 

Chicago. 

Cohen,  Israel, 

Chicago. 

Converse,  Albert  Edward, 

Springfield. 

Cooley,  VemMi  Pentfield, 

Sharon.  Wis. 

Dickenson,  Herbert  Allen, 

Montrose,  S.  D. 

Fogle,  Aaron, 

Merrick. 

Frey,  Joseph  Oark, 

Rock  Island. 

Glenn,  Edward, 

Tarkio,  Mo. 

Gomey,  William  Albert, 

Chicago. 

Granger,  Frank  Riley, 

Plai»u/ell.  Mich. 

Grout.  John  CarlttMi, 

Rock  Rapids.  la. 

Gunn,  Robert  John, 

McCook.  Neb. 

Hobbs,  Woodie  Clay, 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Holmes,  John, 

Ogden. 

Ireland,  Thomas  John, 

Chicago. 

Jack,   Samuel  Timothy, 

lirilisk  Guiana. 

Jacobs,  Charles  Theodore, 

Burlington.  Wis. 

Jones,  George  Arthur, 

flanigan. 

Kenny.  Edward,  Jr., 

Manistee,  Midi. 

Lee,   Henry  Cooley,   Ph,G.  (Northwestern 

Univ.),  i8g8. 

Chicago. 

upiz.d  ..Google 


FRESHMAN    CLASS 


Lichtenberg,  Albert  Bnnio, 
Loescher,  Charles  M., 
Longwell,  Carl  John, 
Loynd,  George  A., 
Lyons,  George  John, 
Mackinson,  John  Charles, 
Mahoney,  William  Daniel, 
McCormick,  Ivor, 
McMaster,  Oscar  Fitzallen, 
Moore,  Frank  Benjamin, 
Movius,  William  Godfred, 
Murray,  Joseph  Lawrence, 
Nauman,  Arthur  Gottlieb, 
Ostermder,  George  Albert, 
Ramsey,  E^enzo  H., 
Ramsey,  Elmer  Hugh, 
Ramsey,  Stonewall  J., 
Richter,  Eva  Ruth, 
Rodenhauser,  Wra.  Robert,  Ph.G. 

lUinoit),  1900, 
Schuize,  Elsie  Elizabeth, 
Shand,  George  Jacob, 
Sharp,  Charles  Byron, 
Sommerfield,  Oscar  Emit, 
Stout,  Louis  Aurora, 
Vahuc,  Earl  Olson, 
Vercoce,  Ernest  Wyeliffe, 
Walsh,  Richard  Michael, 
Welch,  John, 
Wells,   Samuel   Scott, 
Wertzler,  Charles  Fred, 
Whitbeck,  Frederick  Ambrose, 
Wilson,  George  Henry, 


Ament,  George  Dunn, 

Auteilreith,  Bernard  Bird, 

Bailey,  Earl  Root, 

Bake,  Clair. 

Baker,  Grace, 

Berry,  Walter  Howard. 


Chicago. 

Satem,  Wit. 

Chicago. 

Mendon. 

Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Po»tiac. 

Chicago. 

Gibson  City. 

Yoakum,  Ttx. 

McGregor,  Tex. 

Ledgieood,  N.  D. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Chicago. 

New  London,  Wis. 

Baird,  Tex. 

Cottonwood,  Tex. 

Cottonwood,   Tex. 

Chicago. 

Bloomington. 
Potsdam,  Germany. 
Plainwell,  Mich. 

Chicago. 
Saybrook. 
AlUgan,  Mich. 
Mont  Clare. 
Aurora. 
Kankakee. 
Montreal,  Can. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Ontario,  Can. 


YorkvilU. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

River  Forest. 

Red  Oak,  la. 

Chicago. 

RochelU. 


SCHOOL  OF  OBNTISTBY 


Bott,  Marry  Seacord, 
Breckenridge,  Jamet  Edward, 
Brit^  Patrick  Edward, 
Bromund,  Richard  Max, 
Campbell,  James  Alfred, 
Clancey,  Leon  William, 
Claiy,  J(*n  Robert 
Comer,  Charles  Edgar, 
Crandall,  William  Henry, 
Danner,  John  Albert, 
Eisele,  Charles  Edward, 
Eiser,  Lee  Earl, 
Fiebig,  William  Frederic^ 
Flanigan,  John  Joseph, 
Funston,  George  Edward, 
Gordon,   Stephen  Franda, 
Gordon,  William  Lee, 
Hendricks,  Roy, 
Hopkins,  Hugo  Benjamin, 
Houston,  George  Russell, 
Houston,  Kennedi  Ward, 
Houston,  Robert  Braxton, 
Hulam,  Herman  Harry, 
Ivey,  Maurice  Hodge, 
Kelly,   Frank  HetheringtOO, 
Kerr,  Norman  LeRoy, 
Kiramel,  Nathan, 
Krcbs,  William  Aloysis, 
Krc«,  Robert  WiHiam, 
La  Due,  John  Byron, 
Lancaster,  Harvey  Middleton, 
Lewin,  Edwin, 
Logan,  Thomas  Henry, 
Marshall,  Jay, 
McDonald,  John, 
McDowell,  Charles, 
McDowell,  Elmer  Newton, 
McKahan,  James  Edwarxl, 
Mindlin,  Albert, 
Bdoore,  Vernon  Alnn, 
Neu,  John, 


Chicago. 

Rockford. 

Ckieago. 

Chicago. 

Bangor,  Mich. 

PlatntDell,  Mich. 

Peoria. 

Vermont. 

KemploK. 

Champaign. 

Elgin. 

Roehelie. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Temple  HiU,  la. 

Cherokee,  la. 

Manistee,  Mich. 

Helena,  Mont. 

PirUe,  Jo. 

Chicago. 

West  Grand  Rapids,W>s. 

Beloit,  IVis. 

West  Grand  Ropids.Wis. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Allegan,  Mich. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

SotOk  Wayne,  Wis. 

Des  Moines,  to. 

Salem,  Wis. 

FatOklon,  S.  D. 

Woodstock. 

River  FalU,  Wis. 

Chicago. 

Mt.  Carroll. 

PhU^sbtirt,  Mont. 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 


Nordgren,  Robert  Godfrey, 
Nugent,  CUrence  Conner, 
O'Ncil,  Guy  Edward, 
Peterson,  David  Albert, 
Pogue,  James  Chester, 
Porterfield,  William  Roy, 
Rains,  Roland  Roderick, 
Rotzoll,  Paul  A., 
Schroeder,  Theodore, 
Sepple,  Charles  Vicent, 
Shaeffer,  Simon  Bertrof, 
Shaw,  Harry  Valentine, 
Sheppard,  Ralph  Thomas, 
Sherrill,  Charles  McCurdy, 
Smith.  Edward  William, 
Smith,  Frank  Haworth, 
Smith,  Irving  Leland, 
Smith,   Orval  Lynn, 
Spare,  Maurice  Henry, 
Stephenson,  George, 
Stevens,  Arthur, 
Stone,  William  Ferdinand, 
Strain,  Homer  Birdell, 
Thomas,  James  H., 
Valkenaar,  Fred  William, 
Weeks,  Edward  George, 
Weinfeld,  Jacob, 
Weisz,  David, 
Wood,  Arthur  La  Monte, 
Wybranic,  Peter, 
Young,  Arthur  John  Hellmuth, 


Moline. 

Chicago. 

Canlon,  S.  D. 

Muskegon,  Mtck. 

Maroa. 

Traer,  la. 

Saull  SU.  Marie,  Mick. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Morrison. 

Elgin. 

Browning. 

Centre,  Tex. 

Dickinson,  N.  D. 

Hospital. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Apple  River. 

Stevens  Point,  Wit. 

Chicago. 

Darlington,  Ind. 

Apple  River. 

Bridgrtaater,  S.  D. 

Allegan,  Mich. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Wyocena,  Wis. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 


Frazee,  David  Lawrence,  D.D.S.  (Colum- 
bia Detital  School),  1897,  Plymouth. 

Harris,  Seldon  Alexander,  Fh.G.  (Univ.  of 
Tenn.),  1895,  Snyder,  Tex. 

Lippert,  Emma,  SaseX,  Switxerland. 
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Alkire,  Louis  Lambert, 

Ansorge,  William  Kilian, 

Bauer,  August  Harvey, 

Beardsley,  Carolyn  Frands, 

Bush,  Brian  B., 

Calhoun,  Hal  Newton, 

Charters,  John  Dixon, 

Demes,  Charles  Albert, 

Denis,  Sidney  Alvaro, 

Dilley,  George  Mansfield, 

Fritz,  Oscar  Albert, 

Gharet,  Ralph  Roland, 

Gnibb,  Don  Wiard, 

Hagemann,  William  Hermann, 

Hatton,   Henry  Timothy, 

Henke,  Albert  Philip, 

Hironimus,  Otto, 

Hood,  Harry  Ailing, 

Jeronimus,   Henry  Jurgen  Huwald, 

Justus,  Samuel  Vansant, 

Kappus,  John  Martin, 

Karlovsky,  Emil  Jan, 

Koepsell,  August  John, 

Kaller,  Charles  John, 

Lawrence,  Victor  Emanuel, 

Marshall.  Charles  Stephen, 

Meyer,  Fred  Hugo, 

Meyer,  Frank  Joseph, 

Mick.  Carl  Frederick, 

Moffit,  Saint  John, 

Montgomery,   Walter  Raymond, 

Overton,  Burtia   Henry, 

Pulford,  George  William, 

Rettberg,  Anton, 

Rigg,  Joe  Griffith, 

Sanders,  Edwin  John, 

Schafer,  Charles  Henry, 

Scbmitt,  Henry  John, 


Chalmers,  Ind. 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Chicago. 

Highland  Park. 

IVestfalt.  Ore. 

Cairo. 

Ashton. 

Chicago. 

Centralia,   Wis. 

SheRiyviUe. 

Chicago. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

GaUsburg. 

Montrose,  la. 

Ml.  Vernon,  Ind. 
Chicago  Heights. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
MayviUe,  Wis. 
Chicago. 
Chesterton,  Ind. 
Walonga,  Okla. 
Chicago. 
Peoria. 

NeiUsvilU,  Wis. 
Fithian. 
Waterloo,  Wis. 
Aittiach. 
Savatma. 

PhnkiHtan,  S.  D. 
Fart  Dodge,  To. 
Marietta,  O. 
Chicago. 


..Google 
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Shaymir,  James, 

Chicago. 

Sheb1««7,  Michael  Albert, 

Chicago. 

Shimiick,  Joseph  Richard, 

Wateriovm,  Wis. 

Songer,  Uoyd  A^ 

luka. 

Sawlta,  Andrew  William, 

Chicago. 

Stadelmann,  Harry  Edgar, 

Chicago. 

Storkan,   Charles  Nicholas, 

tVilbcr,  Web. 

Stulik,  Henry, 

Chicago. 

Venn,  Charles, 

Chicago. 

Vass,  Fritz. 

Chicago. 

Wall,  Fred  Charles, 

Nashua,  la. 

Withycombe,  Harry, 

Corvallis,  Ore. 

Zanientawsky,  David, 

Chicago. 

nmoM 

Albright,  Guy  Stanley, 

Chicago. 

Anderson,  C^rl  Godfrey, 

Chicago. 

Atldnson,  Roily  Darby, 

Converse,  Ind. 

Bade  Walter  Albert, 

Wausau,  IVis. 

Barber,  Elmer  Clarence, 

Chicago. 

Beckwith,  John  Edward, 

LaGrange. 

Bergstedt,  James  Peter, 

Chicago. 

BerthoH  Albert  Charles, 

Aurora. 

Sparta. 

Breithaapt,  Bertram  Louis, 

Peoria. 

Brown,  Qyde  Alan, 

Chicago. 

Srown,  James  f  rancis. 

Chicago. 

Chvala,  Vincent  Joseph. 

Chicago. 

Coffey,  Patrick  Frances, 

Chicago. 

Colby,  Oliver  Roy, 

Liich^ld. 

Conitr,  Leopold  Alexander, 

Wanatah.  Ind. 

Converse,  Ralph  Morris, 

Seymour,  Ind. 

Cori>ett,  Harry  Joseph, 

Denver,  Colo. 

Cbzad,  Delos, 

Decatur. 

Dickhut,  Lawrence  Angmat, 

Quiney. 

Dolejai,  James  Edward, 

Chicago. 

Donahue,  Joseph  Michael, 

ChalsworiK 

Dubsld,  Frank, 

Chicago. 

Dustin,  Leslie  Bertrand, 

Peoria. 

Eberley,  Fred  Hiram, 

Sterling. 

Edgar,  Arthur  Harris, 

Chicago.             . 

IS 
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Gelly,  Robert,  Jr., 

Ginnsy,  Leo  Aloydiu, 

Goltz,  John  Theodore, 

Gimker,  Max, 

Groer,  Otto, 

Guerten,  Geo.  Jacob  Joseph, 

Hadlej,  Elmer  Walter, 

Hahn,  Elmer  Orville, 

Halper^  Joseph  David, 

Harding:,  Frank  Robert, 

Hards,  Raymond  Nelson, 

Ham  it,  Shirley  Lamar, 

Hartig,  John  Frederick, 

Hartley,  Henry  Oliver, 

Hawk,  William  Milton  Eugene, 

Heame,  William  Oscar, 

Higgins,  Charles  Louis, 

Hill,  Alvah  Lane, 

Hill,  Frederick  George, 

Hielte,  John  Ewald, 

Homer,  Charles  Henry, 

Huard,  George  NapoleiMi, 

Hubbard,  Winfield  Scott, 

Jacobs,  Louis  Goodman, 

Jewett,  Dexter  Thomas, 

Johnson,  Philip  Charles, 

Johnson,  Thure  William, 

Juers,  Richard  Henry, 

Kann,  Harry  Henry, 

Keusink,  William  Ben, 

Kitch,  Enos  Holt, 

Klune,  Henry  Bernhardt, 

Knudson,  Ellert  George, 

Koch,  Oswin  Fred  William, 

Leiner,  William  J., 

Lindahl,  Anton  Emianuel,  B.S.  (Augtulana 

Coll.},  igoi, 
Luken,  Edward  Emil, 
Macham,  Forrest  David, 
Masters,  Richard  Henry, 
Matttx,  Charles  Edward, 


Nokomit. 

SttbUtU. 

Chicago- 

Clucago. 

Chicago. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Ml.  CarmeL 

Robert*. 

Chicago. 

TrivoH. 

Grand  Jitnclioit,  Colo. 

Kankakee. 

Peoria. 

Astoria. 

Blue  Island. 

Carhondale. 

Oneida. 

YorkvaU. 

Bellevue.  0. 

Chicago. 

Dison. 

Chicago. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Chicago. 

Waaerly,  Neb. 

South  Platte,  Colo. 

Chicago. 

Wausau,  Wis. 

Chicago. 

ChampaigH. 

De  Solo. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Ottawa. 

WakdUld,  Neb. 
Chicago. 

Tecumsek,  Mich. 
Chicago. 
Dututh,  Minn. 


Neb.},  1901, 

Pawwe  City.  Neb. 

Mick,  John  George, 

NeiUsvUle.  Wis. 

Mitchell,  William  Lewis, 

Chicago. 

Modftff,  John  Nick. 

Aurora. 

Moore,  Raymond  Teller, 

YorkvaU. 

Moreland,  Walter  Henry, 

Metropolis. 

Moss,  Harry  Semple, 

CHnlon,  Ky. 

Nadhemy,  Louis  James, 

Chicago. 

Nelson,  Clarence  Harry, 

Chicago. 

Nimmer,  Arthur  William, 

Chicago. 

Oeth,  Anton  Joseph. 

Dubuque,  la. 

O'Hara,  Got, 

Paris. 

Ouda,  William, 

CMeago. 

Parker,  George  Theodore, 

Chicago. 

Parker,  John  Kumler, 

GriggsvUU. 

Partington.  £ln]cr, 

Chicago. 

Porter,  George  MelviUe,  A-B.  (Roger  Wit 

liams  Univ.),  igoi. 

Columbia,  Tenn. 

Powell.  Charles  Edward. 

Baugor,  Mich. 

Pyne,  David  Joseph  Earl, 

Chicago. 

Reichardt,  Herman  Albert, 

Chicago. 

Ryland,    Joseph    Norvell.    A.B.     (Betke 

Coll.).  189ft 

RussehOU,  Ky. 

Sandstrom,  George, 

Chicago. 

Sankiewicz,   Chester  Aloyze, 

Chicago. 

Schart,  Ernest  Eugene, 

Chicago. 

Scheffel,  Louis, 

Chicago. 

Schultejann,  Bernard, 

Chicago. 

Schumm.  Hugo  Julius, 

La  Porte,  Ind. 

Schwanke,  Louis  Reinhold  Anilf, 

Hochheim,  Wis. 

Senger,  Peter  Xavier, 

DawilU. 

Slater,  CharK 

Chicago. 

Slauson,  Harry  Eugene, 

Denver,  Colo. 

Spealman,  Harvey  L, 

Chadmck. 

Spiker,  Joseph  Thomas, 

Chicago. 

Stahl,  August  Ferdinand, 

Chicago. 

Stahlfeld,  Leo  George, 

Chicago. 

Stuchlik,  Edward. 

Chicago. 

Timmermier.  John  George, 

Fremont,  Neb. 

Ulrich,  Murble  Booker, 

Vermilion. 

.  ..Coot^l 
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Watson,  Harvey  Andrew, 

Antioch. 

Webster,  Richard  Chauncey, 

Canton. 

Wenbati,  Frank  James, 

Lakt  Forest 

Westall,  William  Amot, 

N.Dak. 

White,  George  Edwin, 

Chicago. 

White,  Wallis  Bernard, 

Chkago. 

Wilson,  Arthur  Harrington, 

San  Angtlo,  Tex. 

Witjen,  John  Peter, 

Chkago. 

Woods,  John  Edward, 

Chicago. 

von  Zelewski,  Frank  George, 

Chicago. 

nvouu 

Bigham,  Byrd, 

Arcadia.  Wis. 

Denig,  Augnstus  McCHntock, 

Elmhurst. 

Reinhardt,  Carl  Frederick,  . 

Roberls. 

PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL 

Akers,  Nellie, 

Urbana. 

Allinson,  Ora, 

Champaign. 

Anderson,  Geoi^e  Perry, 

Ohio. 

Anderson,  Harry, 

Chicago. 

Anderson,  Robert  Paul, 

Onarga. 

Anderson,  Thomas  Nickel, 

Ohio. 

Anthony,  Arthur, 

Tiskilwa. 

Arden,  Harry  Hayes, 

Homer. 

Ballard,  Charles  Roy, 

New  Boston. 

Bandy,  Claude  William, 

DanviOe. 

BarOT,  Meddie  Wilfred, 

St.  Anne. 

Bean,  Elsie  Margeret, 

Bl»e  Mound. 

Bedwell,  Waiter  Leroy, 

Kemp. 

Besele,  Edward  Louis, 

Peters. 

Becker,  Adam, 

Urbana. 

Beyer,  George  Frederick, 

C«Hom. 

Black,  WillUm  Zachariah. 

Urbana. 

Black,   Grace  Josephine, 

Urbana. 

Black,  Walter  Robert, 

Champaign. 

Blair,  Eugene  Kennett,  Jr., 

Waverh. 

Boone,   Walter   Guthrie, 

Chritman. 

Bom,  Ora  Littlefield, 

Champaign. 

Bovick,   Roley, 

Dwight. 

Bower,  George  Jay, 

ToUmo. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


Braddocl^  Kalph  Cannon, 
Breedlove,  Charles, 
Brooks,  Vema, 
Bronson,  Eugene  Victor, 
Brower,  Irene, 
Brown,  Harry  AloiUO, 
Bucl^  Tumey  English, 
Bundy,  Oyde  Talbot, 
Burril!,  Irene  Elsa, 
Bunvasb,  Florence  Lerria, 
Busey,  Frank  Angusta, 
Busey,  Simeon  Harrison, 
Cairns,  William  Robert, 
Campbell,  Charles  Harvey, 
Canaday,  Ora  Luther, 
Cavanaugh,  Bert  Martin, 
Cavazos,  Enrique, 
Cessna,  Albert  Bergess, 
Cbesnut,  Jennie  Steyrart, 
Clark,  Roscoe  Perry, 
Clarkson,  May, 
Cbhns,  Charles  Leonard, 
Conard,  Harriete  Zoe, 
Constant,  Frank  Semple, 
Constant,  Lyman  John, 
Corzine,  Jessie  Minor, 
Cox,  James  Francis, 
Cristy,  Harold, 
Daft,  Lawrence  Harvey, 
Dahl,  Ralph  Hulfton, 
Davidson,  Nell  Jeannette, 
De  Long,  Alton, 
Denne,  Alfred  Eugene, 
Divan,  Walter  Rutledge. 
Dollus,  Ec^r, 
Downs,  Roscoe  Forest, 
DuBois,  Howard, 
Duniap,  Albert  Mcnzo, 
Dunn,  Harold  Houghton, 
Durfey,  Frank  Aletha, 
Dunseth,  Claude, 


Decamr. 
Pekin. 

Vrbana. 
Vrbana. 
Memphis,  Mo. 
Spring&eld. 

Urbana. 

Champaign. 

Urbana. 

Urbana. 

Hebron. 

Danville. 

Ogden. 

Kewanee. 

Saltillo,  M«x. 

Armstrong. 

New  Holland. 

Chicago. 

Carthage,  Mo. 

Hammond,  Ind. 

MonticeUo. 

Buffalo. 

ItliopoUt. 

Sloninglon. 

Urbana. 

McHenry. 

Canton. 

Racine,  Wis. 

Champaign. 

Foosland. 

Gibson  Cily. 

Burr  Oak. 

Big  Rock. 

Forsyth,  Mo. 

Cobden, 

Molint. 
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Dyniewicz,  Mathew  January, 

Chicago. 

Eiliton,  Charles  Coartney, 

Marine. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo, 

CaUdonia. 

EngUsh,  Jesse  Thad. 

IsabtL 

Everheart,  Leon, 

Urbama. 

Everspacher,  Jacob  Christian. 

FOHO. 

Fairbanks,  Roland  William, 

Bradford. 

Fallon,  Clara  May, 

ChampotzH. 

Fillwebber,  Clarence  J<Am, 

Marengo. 

Finley,  George  Alva, 

Sugar  Grove. 

Finley,  Mary  Mildred, 

McClmr*. 

Fishback,  William  Murphy, 

MarshaU. 

Fletcher,  Marion, 

DaitonCily. 

Forester,  Robert  Jackson, 

Du  Quom. 

Freeman,  Perry  John, 

GeorgesvUU, 

Gamble,  Fred  Grant, 

Genders,  Dean  Stanley, 

Gibson,  Mile*  Otto, 

Urbana. 

Gillmore,  James  Marion, 

UrboHO. 

Good,  Vema  Mae, 

Neoga. 

Goodman,  Ernest  Albert, 

Sadorui. 

Graves,  John  Thomas, 

Tonica. 

Green,  Bessie  Rose, 

IvesdaU. 

Greer,  Ellen, 

Urbana. 

Greer,  Henry, 

Urbane 

Greer,  James  Richard, 

Urbana. 

Grimes,  Roy, 

Urbamo. 

Gross,  Alfred  Otto,       - 

Atwood. 

Hall,  Ward  Ehner, 

LaMoilU. 

Hamilton,  Julius  Rngg, 

Champaign. 

Hardin,  Harry  Harlan, 

Homer. 

Harper,  Bertha  May, 

GranvilU. 

Hartenbower,  Rollin  Foster, 

Tonica. 

Hauler,  Lena  Belle, 

Titkiiwa. 

Head,  Frank  William, 

Rock  Ittand. 

Dewty, 

Hess,  Lottie 

Pkilo. 

HiU,  Lucy  Belle, 

Urbana. 

Hillis,  Archie  Edward, 

Chicago. 

Hillyer,  George  Ointon, 

Brooklyn. 

..Google 
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Hirach,  SUnton  Pike, 

SI.  Low.  Mo. 

Hogan,  Michael  Edward, 

Chom^gn. 

Holmes,  Thomas  Kerr, 

Kanhaket. 

Hubbart,  Gurth  Searle, 

Champaign. 

Hueckel,  Albert, 

CattyviUe. 

Hughe*,  Josephine  Catherine, 

Champaign. 

Hughes,  Chester  Arthur, 

Urbofia. 

Hughes,  Harold  DeMotte, 

Antiock. 

OdeU.  Neb. 

Hutchinson,  David  Edward, 

Champaign. 

Hyde,  WUhur  Gilpin, 

Rising. 

Jackson,  Meta  Jeannette, 

DanvilU. 

Jcmei,  Susie  Effie, 

Steor. 

Kamm,  Carl  Frederick. 

Atvood. 

Kanp,  Oscar  Ben, 

SpringReld. 

Karpen,  Isadore  Julius, 

Chicago. 

Kellum,  Charles  Samuel, 

Sycamore. 

Ketchum,  Harold, 

Champaign. 

Kidder,  Annie  Sirdinia, 

Farminglo*. 

King,  Emma  Lucy, 

Fairbarough. 

Kirkpatrick,  Glenn, 

Urbana. 

Chicago. 

Legg,  Oark  Laurence, 

Pontiac. 

Leka,  George  Washington, 

Uechanicsburg. 

Leka,  James, 

Mechanicsburg. 

LitUe,  Frank, 

ToUmo. 

Logan,  Clarence  Chester. 

flora. 

Long,  Leon  Root, 

Amboy. 

Love,  Norma  Catherine, 

DanviOe. 

Lucas,  Leonora, 

Urbana. 

McAlister,  Paul  Franklin, 

Champaign. 

Macalister,  Robert  Norman, 

Chicago. 

McGrath,  Sylvester  Joseph, 

WarrtnsbHrg. 

McKenna,  John  Edward, 

Chicago. 

McKinney,  Harold  Burritt, 

Urbana. 

Macomb. 

McMahon,  Anna  Laura, 

Champaign. 

McManis,  James  William, 

La  MoilU. 

Manley,  Emerson  Binney, 

Kumool,  India. 

Martin,  Clarence  Allen, 

Attvood. 

MartiR,  x'red  Raymond, 

Toluea. 

...  ...Co 
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Mebarry,  Charles  Leo, 
Merritt,  Harold  F-mtnett, 
Miller,  Cbuter  Branch. 
Montgomen'i  George  Newburgfa, 
Moore,  Arthur, 
Moore,  Samuel  Bnnu, 
Morrison,  Elbert  Warren, 
Moss,  Charles  Taylor, 
Murphy,  John  Ray, 
Naftel,  George, 
Noble,  Thomas  Dee, 
Moyes,  Caleb  Kiiby. 
CyConDor,  Tim  L, 
Ollrlch,  John  Jacob, 
O'Neal,  Donald  Bryant, 
Oldham,  Oyde  Carleton, 
Olson,  Grant. 
Padfield,  Frank  Wilbur, 
Parr,  Elizabeth, 
Peck,  Harry  Spencer, 
Peine,  Adela  Lydia  Caroline, 
Perkins,  Grace  Niles, 
Peterson,  Frank  Oscar, 
Phares,  Lloyd  Abner, 
Phillippi,  Jay  Simpson, 
Pooiman,  Alfred  Peter, 
Prendergast,  James  Joseph, 
Pumphrey,    Morris, 
Putney,  Charles  Robert, 
Rains,  Guy  Hanley, 
Raymond,  Jesse  Leroy, 
Rector,  Loma  Marshall, 
Redman,  Murray, 
Remmers,  Rudolph  Jacob, 
Rhoads,  Robert  BUine, 
Rice,  Roscoe  Daniel, 
Riordan,  George  Simeon, 
Ritter,  Lorah  Katharine, 
Robertson,  Roy  Clifton, 
Robinson,  Henry  Hallock, 
Robinson,  Robert  Burch, 


Tolono, 

SaUm. 

Champaipi. 

Chieago. 

Attumftion. 

Louisvilit. 

Mahomet. 

Vrbana. 

Pontiac. 

CrowUy,  La. 

Siuttgarl,  Ark. 

SI.  Louis. 

Hanson, 

Papintau. 

Urbana. 
Wkitt  Heath. 
Cartinville. 
Urbana. 
Mahomet. 

Urbana. 

DonotMtti. 

Clmlon. 

Champaign. 

Altamont. 

Chicago. 

Heyworlh. 

Serena. 

Rock  Island. 

KaneviUe. 

Longviem. 

Martinsville. 

Minonk. 

Urbana. 

GitUspie. 

Springfield. 

ViUa  Grove. 

Peoria. 

Urbana. 

Newman,  Ga. 
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Roll,  Alva  Eston, 
Routledge,  Thomaa  Elmer, 
Rugg,  Arthur  Edward, 
Russell,  Georgfc  Washington, 
Rntherford,  Evah  Lucioda, 
Schafmayer,  Albert  James, 
Schreiber,  Otto  William, 
Schulte,  Loretta, 
Schwartz,  Chester, 
Siraer,  Jerome  Kennith, 
Smith,  Bertha  Elizaheth, 
Smith,  Wallace  Revere, 
Spain,  Kate, 
Spear,  John  Frank, 
Stahl,  William  Lincoln, 
Staker,  Ray  Montgomery, 
Stanner,  William  Guy, 
Stebbins,  Roy, 
Stiles,  Abbi^ 
Stoltey,  Hazel  Dott, 
Stowell,  Charles  Edward, 
Strong,  Willis  Valentine, 
Swartz,  Earl  William, 
Swartz,  Jake  Car], 
Swartz,  Wilmot, 
Tenheaff,  John  Alexander, 
Thompson,  William  Alvin, 
Thornton,  Ella, 
Tinsley,  William  Pierce, 
Uppendahl,  Frank  Henry, 
Wame,  John  Henry, 
Warner,  James  Madison, 
Washburn,  Charles  Alva, 
Watson,  Ralph  Angelo, 
Watson,  William  Minton, 
Webster,  Robert  Lorenzo, 
Wells,  Vema  Ellsworth, 
Wells,  Minnie  Opal, 
White,  Alta  Ida, 
White,  Earl  Archibald, 
Wier,  Samuel, 


Longvieta. 

Newman. 

Urbana. 

Fairmount. 

Oakbmd. 

Scales  Mound. 

Chicago. 

HopedaU. 

CarbottdaU. 

UrboMO. 

Urbana. 

Cameron. 

Benton. 

Mason  City. 

Chicago. 

Clayton. 

Mayview. 

Suniytier  Hill 

Fisher. 

Champaign. 

Tampa,  Fta. 

Grand  Ridge. 

Urbana. 

MansStld. 

Galesville. 

LaPrairie. 

Apple  Rioer. 

Sadonu. 

Phito. 

Dallon  City. 

Balavia. 

Chicago. 

Fairmount. 

Aguas  Calietttes,  Mex. 

Aguos  Cdieutis.  Mex. 

Urbana. 

Urbana. 

Urbana. 

DanviUe. 

Loontake. 

Birmingham, 
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Wiennmn,  William  Henry, 

LotUmt. 

Wilson,  Roy, 

Footland. 

Winders,  Bess  May, 

Urbma. 

Wood,  Walter  Ray, 

Urba^ 

Woodin,  Ernest  CUir, 

St.  JosepK 

Yates,  ThMuas  Monrwv 

GfiggsvitU. 

Youle,  John  Wilbur, 

SeaUt  Mound. 

Zeller,  John  George, 

BiuhneU. 

Zink.  Herbert  Charles, 

SI.  Clair,  Mick. 

Zurhors^  Mary  Louisa, 

Champaign. 

mouu  la  mua 

Armstnxv,  Mande  Agnes, 

Bassett,  Breta  Pearl, 

Ltvertlt. 

Brooks,  Frances, 

Urbana. 

Cohen,  Julius  Bematdn, 

Urbana. 

Craig,  Hazel  lone. 

Champaign. 

Crawford,  Helen  EtiicI, 

Champaign. 

Dallenbach,  Lenore  Emma, 

Champaign. 

DUlon,  Edna  Ethel, 

Scottland. 

Dunlap,  Isabelle  Jennie, 

Savoy. 

Eyestone^  Bertha  Josephine, 

Champaign. 

netcher,  Ola, 

Ridgefarm. 

Freeman,  Artemesia  Jessenun, 

Urbana. 

HecoT,  Elizabeth  BeUe, 

Sidney. 

Hill,  Josephine  Lowell, 

FiOmore. 

Hirzel,  Mabel  May, 

Ml  PUasani,  Mich. 

Huff,  Florence  Lenore, 

Urbana. 

Champaign. 

Kamopp,  Esther  May, 

Champaign. 

Kern,  Etta  Lavem, 

Ridgefarm. 

Kerr,  George, 

Urbana. 

Kerr,  Josephine, 

Urbana. 

Kise,  Stena, 

Champaign. 

Mattis,  Ida  Lererine, 

Champaign. 

Meneley,  Hard  Dell, 

Urbana. 

Piper,  Grace  Edith, 

Cisco. 

Renner,  Julia  Elizabeth, 

Urbana. 

Riley,  AUce, 

Champaign. 

Robinson,  Florence  Elinor, 

Urbana. 

Shaw,  Leona  Isadora, 

Nemnam. 

..Google 
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Shaw,  Lottie  J,  Champaiin. 

Siegel,  Meta  Lena,  Champaign. 

Stevenson,  Bessie  Katherinc,  Vrbana. 

Tiemey,  Jeannette  Belle,  Champaign. 

Tnirt,  Gertrude  Ethel,  Philo. 

Wallace,  Cora  Elizabeth,  Champaign. 

Wells,  Lillian  Anna,  Urbana. 

Wilson,  Iva  Pearle,  Champaign. 

Youiif^  Grace  Sadi^  Bondville. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS— 1902-1903  ' 

Mm.       Women.     Total.  \ 

Graduate  School 79            14            93 

Undergraduate  Colleges — 

Seniors lai  77           198 

Juniors 179  100          279 

Sophomores 204  75           279 

Freshmen 37a  136          508                    ' 

Specials. 146  85           331 

1022  473  1495 

Specials  in  Agriculture isS                       128 

Specials  in  Household  Science  10           10 

Summer  Term 132            96          328 

College  of  Law — 

Third  year 35  a              27 

Second  year 33  32 

First  year 30  30 

Specials 31  zr 

loS 2 110 

College  of  Medicine — 

Seniors 311  31          342 

Jnniora 141  19           160 

Sophomores r3i  11           142 

Freshmen 120  to           130 

Specials 13  3             15 

-  616  —    73  —  68g 
School  of  Dentistry — 

Seniors 43  i              44 

Juniors 54  3            57 

Freshmen 78  78 

Specials 3  i              3 

177  s  —  182 

School  of  Pharmacy — 

Seniors 50  i              51 

Juniors 114  ri4 

Specials 3  3 

167  1  iGB 

Preparatory  School 189            88          277 

2618  762        3380 

Deduct  counted  twice 62            30            92 

ToUl  in  University. 2556  73a          3388 

(396) 


Cbnunen cement  Day,  June  tt,  I909>  degrees  were  conferred  ■ 
follows : 


Anna  Wilhelmina  Ahrens. 
Will  John  Bader. 
Florence  Jennie  Beebe. 
William  Lee  Bennett 
Arthur  Clinton  Boggesa. 
Oliver  Carter  Boggs. 
William  George  Bopp. 
Annie  Maple  Broadhead. 
John  Henry  Brdtstadt 
Martin  Denman  Brundage. 
Emma  Buerkin. 
Ralph  Parmer  Bundy. 
Lettie  Evelyn  Bnrrill. 
Charles  Nickerson  Cadwell. 
Arlo  Chaptn. 
Emma  AlberU  Clark. 
Elsa  Jeanette  Coar. 
Jay  Sidney  Condit 
William  Adelbert  Cook. 
WUIiam  Crocker. 
Mary  Golden  Danely. 
Ruby  Thome  DeMotte. 
Hany  Samuel  DeVelde. 
Ethel  Irene  Dobbins. 
Sarah  Pauline  Dole. 
William  Joseph  Donoghue. 
Charlt^tc  Enid  Draper. 
Edwin  Lyon  Draper. 
Elmer  Tryon  Ebersol. 


Fred  Peter  Falkenberg. 

John  Andrew  Freese. 

Hugh  Regnier  Fullerton. 

Lewis  Theron  Gallaher. 

Myrtle  Gayman. 

Aletha  Gilkerscm. 

Belle  Irene  Gillespie. 

Mary  Emma  Go£F. 

Archie  James  Graham,  M.D.,  1902. 

Carl  Frederick  Hagedom. 

Arthur  Raymond  Hall,  LLB., 

1901. 
Chester  Ellis  Harris. 
Thomas  Luther  Harris. 
Lucius  Romatne  Harshman. 
Jacoh  Harold  HetnzelmaiL 
Alexander  Henderson. 
Francis  Whitson  Higtpns. 
George  Jacob  Hinshaw. 
Charles  Phelps  Hunter. 
Leonard  Ward  Ingham. 
Harold  Demming  James. 
J  Gande  Joata. 
Warren  Jones. 
Stewart  William  Kincaid. 
Lee  Irving  Knight 
Anna  Koehn. 
Reuben  Nelson  Kofoid. 
John  Conrad  Lehner. 

'""  ...Google 
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Justa.  Morris  Undgren. 
George  Taylor  Lk^d. 
Jessie  Isa  Lummis. 
Otto  Lawrence  Luther. 
Harriet  Elizabeth  McCully. 
Maiy  Ola  McGinnis. 
Karl  Franklin  McMurry. 
Jcdin  Victor  Mapes. 
James  Walter  Martin,  Jr. 
Mary  NeS. 
Carter  Nonis. 
Rena  May  OdelL 
Lewis  Omer. 
Albert  Nelson  Oyen. 
Henrietta  Betsey  Pitts. 
Francis  Benjamin  Plant 
Clara  Beck  ReascMier. 
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Fred  Albert  Alspach, 
Guy  Bernard    Barackman. 
John  Barr. 
Herbert  BassetL 
John    Schuyler  Bates. 
William  Franklin  Borton. 
William  Curtis  Carter. 
Elwyn  Lorenzo  Oarke. 
Frank  Bernard  CoIIis. 
Thomai  Philip  Cowley. 
Ralph   Edwin   Cunnin^ara. 
Louis  Charles  Dadant. 
Dwi^t  Stout  Dalbey. 
Oair  Fred  Drury. 
William  Niel  Dunning. 
Edward  Cary  &igllsh,  Jr. 
George  Cauius  Faircla 
James  Moore  Farrin. 
Wiiiiara  Otis  Farrin. 
Ernest  Browning  Forbes,  B.S., 
Oscar  Jefferson  Francis. 
James  William  Frazier,  Jr. 


George  I  Reeves. 
Anna  Bethiar  Riley. 
Mary  Annette  Rolfe; 
Alice  Rose. 
Luther  Vernon  Rose. 
George  Roy  Samson. 
Tillie  Joe  Schumacher. 
Roy  Smith. 

Otto  ChrisK^her  Steinmayer. 
Ji^  Pogue  Stewart 
Helen  Mary  Taylor. 
Frank  Linn  Thompson. 
Irving  Mark  Western. 
Jame»  Dun  well  White. 
Edith  Ursula  Whitehouse. 
Elrick  Williams. 
Ferdinand  Zipf. 

B.S. 

Thomas  Irvin  Fullenwider. 

Robert  Bruce  Fulton. 

Edwm  Gardner  Greenman. 

Max  Robs  Hanna. 

John  James  Harman. 

Samuel  Qiase  Higgins. 

Fred  VoUentine  Johnson. 

John  Peter  Johnson. 

Lee  JuttWL 

Charles  Howard  Kable. 

Edward  Oris  Keatbr. 

Arthur  Rolland  Kelly. 

Hugo  Lund. 

Carl  Lee  Lundgren. 

Hany  McCarthy. 

Cbaries  Wesley  Malcolm. 

Albert  Carey  Martin. 

Robert  Clayton  Matthews. 

Madison  Hoge  Mount 
l7.Lawrence  Gilbert  Parker. 

Edwin  Lindsey  Poor. 

Hiram  Franklin  Post. 


Harry  Aslitcin  Roberts. 
Qurles  Leotia.rd  Samson. 
Theodore  Marcua  Sandera. 
Donald  Hubbard  Sawyer. 
Harry  Disbro  Scudder. 
Robert  Philip  Shiromin. 
John  McBeath  Snodgrass. 
Floyd  Ludwig  Swanberg. 
McDonald  Thompson. 
G«orRe  William  VanMeter. 
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Ernest  Carl  Frederick   Von  der 

Lippe. 
Leslie  Abram  Waterbury. 
Francis  George  Wendell 
Charles  Dietrich  WesselhoefL 
Milton  James  Whitson. 
Nathan  Wilkinson. 
Thomas  Wilson. 
Solomon  Wolff. 
Herbert  Henry  Wolleson. 

LL.B. 

Brown  Irwin  Mcllvaine. 
Robert  Williun  Martin,  A.B. 

1901. 
Thomas  Henry  MUler. 
George  Henry  Moore. 
Carl  Edmunds  Sheldon,  A.B., 

1S99. 
Nathaniel  Stem. 
William  Bowen  Stewart. 


Oliver  Carter  Boggs. 
Harry  Bernard  Boyer. 
John  Hcniy  Braden. 
David  Gemmell   Cairns. 
Irwin  Lee  Fuller. 
Richard    Pratt  Garrett 
Samuel  Kelso  Hughes. 
Guy  Raymond  Jones. 
Henry  Leonard  Jones. 
Wesley  Edward  King,  A.B.,  1897.  William  Francis  Woods,  A.B., 
James  Thompson  Kingsbury,  1900. 

A.B.,  1899.  Ervin  Evennont  Wyne. 

B.L.S. 

Jennie  Alice  Hulce,  Ph.M. 

(Hillsdale  Coll).  1899- 
Esther  Anna  MaxwelL 
Ada  Patton. 
Arthur  Bourne  Sniitli,  Ph.B., 

(JVesleyan  Univ.),  190a 
Ellen  Garfield  Smith. 
Ida  Mary  Spauldmg. 
Lavinia  Steele. 


Lillian  Belle  Arnold. 
Adaline  Maitland  Baker. 
Edith  Clark.  A.B.,  1899. 
Margaret  Dunbar,  B.L.   (Hon- 

moulh  Coll.),  1896. 
Mabel  Louise  Geiger. 
Laura  Russell  Gibbs. 
Edna  Lucy  Goss. 
Marjorie  Graves. 
Harriet  Emma  Howe. 

A.M. 

Arthur  Timothy  Bell,  A.B.,  1901.  John  Madison  Martin,  A.B.,  1896. 

Harry  Norman  Gridley,  A.B.,      John  Ezra  Miller,  A.B.  (Univ.  of 

1901.       MicK),  1894. 

Arthur  Raymond  Hall,  A.B.,  1903;  LL.6.,  1901. 
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M.S. 
Frederick  Gordon  Bonser,  B.S.,    Timothj  Mojonnier,  B.S,  1901. 
igoi.  Otis  Ori<xi  Stanlej',  B.S,  igoi. 
Wilber  John  Frwer,  B.S.,  iSftj. 

Merritt  Harper,  B.S.  (Ohio  StaU  Univ.),  igoi. 

Albert  St  Joba  Willumson,  B.S,  1898. 

C.E. 

William  E>avis  Barber,  B.S.,  1893. 

At  the  Commencemect  of  the  College  tA  Medicine, 
May  20,  1902,  degrees  were  conferred  as  follows: 

M.D. 
William  Hubert  Aaron.  Bernard  Brownstdn. 

Jacob  L.  Albright.  Corydon  DeKalb  Bundy,  A.B. 

Frederick  Herrick  Aldrich.  Clarence  Martin  Buniharo. 

Byron  Jonathan  Arnold,  A.B.,      Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brothers  Buma. 

M.D.  Pl<vd  William  Burns. 
Joseph  Thomas  Asbury.  Clark  Leon  Cain. 

William  E.  Baker,  M.D.  Frederic  Alexander  Campbell 

Annie  Esther  Barron.  Joseph  Howard  CarapbeJL 

Philip  Henry  Bartholomew.  James  Huston  Carricc^  A.B. 

Bashshur  Ilias  Bashshur,  A.B.       J(^  Henry  Oeary. 
William  Henry  Bayer,  E.  J.  Qemons. 

J.  Albert  Beam,  A.M.  Lintsford  B.  Coates,  Jr. 

Leslie  Walter  Beebe,  A.B.,  M.D.  Henry  Aaron  Cobb. 
William  Henry  Belknap,  M.D.  Philo  Bierce  ConanL 
Louis  Jerome  Bennett,  J.  Frank  ComeU. 

Qyde  William  Bice.  Edward  Augustine  Corcoran. 

James  Gordon  Bonine,  B.S.,MJ:>.  Louis  Franklin  Curtis. 
Frank  Runcorn  Borden,  Ph.G.  Norman  OUf  Dalager. 
Erling  Albert  Bothne.  Charlet  Johnston  Davis. 

Frank  Ellis  Brawley,  Ph.G.  Edward  Griffith  Davis,  M.D. 

Jacob  Breid,  A.B,  Harriet  March  Day. 

Mrs.  Maria  Breid.  Joseph  Dean,  Jr. 

Charles  Chester  Benedict  Henry  Charles  Deetken. 

Ernest  L.  W.  Brown,  M.D.  Charles  Eugene  Dike. 

Roy  E.  Brown.  George  Charles  Ditlmann,  Ph.G. 

Josiah  Scott  Brown,  Charles  Adolph  Dom. 


Delbert  Frederic  Dumas. 
Bohumir  Dvorslcy, 
A.  Vemon  Emerson. 
M.  Manly  Enos,  M.D. 
Heniy  H.  Everett. 
Victor  Peter  Faetb. 
Alford  Jay  Famham. 
Oliver  James  Fay,  B.S. 
Eveljn  Battelle  Fisher,  PKB. 
Wilbur  Maynard  French. 
George  Ambrose  Fritcfa. 
Henry  H.  Frudenfeld. 
Charlemagne  V.  Fukala. 
Francis  Elmer  Fuller. 
Kobert  Vincent  GallaKher. 
Emmett  Amasa  Garrett 
John  Dcmpsey  Garrett,  A.B. 
Joseph  Addison   Gibbs. 
Giarles  Edward  Gljnn. 
Paul  Ernest  Grabow. 
Archie  James  Graham. 
Margaret  Stough  Grant,  B.A., 

M.D. 
Mary  Emily  Green. 
Ralph  Ruston  Green. 
John  Otto  Grooa. 
John  Macaulay  Gunning. 
Oyde  Denny  Gulick,  B.S. 
Lonis  August  Hahn. 
Lewis  Joseph  Hammers. 
William  Arthur  Harroun. 
Robert  Eugene  Hathaway. 
Benja  Hubert  Haynes. 
William  Hpnry  Heller. 
Carl  Theodore  Heliney. 
Maurice  LeRoy  Henderson. 
Charles  Warren  Herrington. 
J.  Calvin  Hicks. 
William  Crawford  HilL 
Mrs.  Emma  Linton  Hill,  M.D., 
Harry  G.  Hinckley,  M.D. 


Waiiam  Allen  Hollis,  Ph.B. 
John  Musser  Holmes. 
F.  Clifford  Hoopes. 
Freeman  Harding  Homibrook. 
Glenn  Atherton  Howard. 
Hany  Welland  Howard. 
John  Fred  Howard.  M.D. 
David  Lancaster  Hyde. 
Charles  Andrew  Inks. 
Gariing  U.  Jamison. 
Paul  Wardner  Johnson. 
Wilbur  Vogt  Johnson. 
Willard  Bruce  Johnson. 
Alfred  Bernard  Jordan. 
Niels  Anderson  Kaa. 
George  Peter  Kaemmerling. 
George  W.  Kimball. 
Frank  Aylsworth  King. 
John  P.  Kirch. 

Frederick  Raymond  Kitterman. 
P.  Gad  Kitterman. 
Walter  Eugene  Kittler, 
A.  Lonise  Klehm. 
Ellis  Giae  Klingler. 
Thomas  Blackburn  Knox. 
Fred  Baldwin  Kurti. 
Sherman  Morris  Kyes. 
Charies  J.  Lahodney. 
Charles  Sumner  Lane. 
Carl  Ludwig  Larson. 
Frank  James  Leavitt 
Florence  Patrick  Leehey. 
Ernest  Hartley  Little. 
Charles  Richard  Lockwood. 
Carl  Albin  Lofgren,  A.B. 
Lew  Morgan  Lowe. 
Norbert  Julius  Lowry. 
Martin  Jacob  Lunn. 
George  Elmer  Lyon. 
Mrs.  Katherine  Winifred  Mc- 
Carthy. 
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Wiiliun  Thcxnas  McCarty. 
Bernard  James  McConvilL 
Benjamin  Robert  McGratb. 
Charles  John  McGuire. 
Arthur  Cecil  Mclntire. 
I.      Newton     das.      McKinn^, 

Oph-B. 
Benjamin  F.  McNeil. 
Max  Edward  Magnus. 
Thomas  Frands  Manning:. 
Emiiie  Rebecca  Maris. 
Martin  M.  Martinson,  M.D. 
Stella  C.  Martinson,  M.D. 
Emil  John  Merld. 
George  Harris  Merr^nian. 
Judson  Melvin  Meyers. 
Charles  Arthur  Miller. 
George  Louis  Miller. 
Robert  Williamson  Miller. 
WiUiam  Frank  Mitchell,  B.S. 
John  Roe  Montgrnnery. 
Harlon  Justin  Morrill. 
Robert  Wilson  Morris,  A.B. 
Francis  Thomas  Murphy. 
Anton  T.  Nadig. 
George  A.  Nickelsen. 
Samuel  Edward  Overmass. 
Orvillc  Perry  Overton,  A.B. 
Carl  Ottersbach. 
Charles  Eugene  Parker. 
William  Madison  Patterson. 
John  Morris  Perry. 
Charles  Herbert  Phifer. 
Floyd  Phillips,  Ph.G. 
William  Andrew  Plice,  Ph.G. 
Maxwell  Philip  Podgur. 
Edwin  William  Pointer. 
Charles  Arthur  Potter. 
Herbert  William  Powers. 
Henry  Herman  C.  Rodefeld. 
J.  J.  Rooks,  M.D. 


Romeo  Richmond  Root. 
George  Ernest  Rosenthal- 
Edward  Cornelius  Ruge. 
Carl  GusUf  S.  Rydia 
Alexander  C  Sabin,  Jr. 
Heniy  Fenno  Sawtelle, 
Paul  Henry  Scbaefer. 
John  Chandler  Sessions. 
Howard  0.  Shafer. 
William  Owen  Sheller. 
R.  0.  ShelbHi. 
J.  C  Fred  Siegfriedt 
Henry  Herbert  Slater. 
I_  Rock  Sleyster. 
R.  Borden  Smiley. 
Clyde  Livingstone  Smith. 
George  W.  Smith. 
Ulysses  Grant  Souder. 
Katherine  Vance  Standly. 
Allen  Oiubb  Steckle. 
Joseph  Louis  Stettaoer. 
Samuel  Lorenzo  Stevens. 
Wayne  L.  Stilhnan,  D.V.M. 
Robert  Earl  Stoops. 
Charles  David  Strong. 
Peter  H.  Sunde,  MJ). 
Charles  Irwin  Taylor. 
William  Harper  Thomas. 
Elmer  Whitfield  Tolley,  Oph.D. 
Charles  Jepthah  Trail 
James  Tyvand. 
Thomas  S.  Venard. 
Walter  Thomas  Venn. 
John  George  Wachowski,  Ph.G. 
Wilbur  Myron  Walliker. 
Gerrit  William  Walvoord. 
Otto  George  Waskow,  Ph.G. 
Ben  Perley  Weaver,  B.S. 
Jeannette  C  Welch,  Ph.D. 
Axel  Frederick  W.  Werdius. 
Peter  Duncan  Whyte. 

.  .,  Cootjie 


Jesse  Bertram  Wiley. 
John  Miller  Wilson,  B.L 
William  Thomas   Winters. 
David  Earle  Yantis. 
William  Yeates. 
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Charles  Christian  Young,  Ph.G. 
Nacooche  Freeman  Young. 
William  Edward  Zilisch. 
George  Guido  ZoehrUut 


Dr.  Howard  C  Cnitcher,  ad  tundem. 

At  the  Commencement  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
April  24,  1902,  degrees  were  conferred  as  follows: 


Carl  El  wood  Bourne. 
GustBV  Adalbert  Brenke. 
Han7  Rollins  Deland. 
Otto  John  Dewitz. 
Walter  Frank  EngeL 
Jacob  Theodore  Fawcett. 
Edward  Nicholas  Femholz. 
Philip  Joseph  Forbrich. 
Guy  Gore  Fox. 
William  Benjamin  Freeman. 
Charles  Matthias  Friesenecker. 
Peter  MacMullen  Fulton. 
Frank  Herman  Heidbreder. 
Hany  Mathew  Hibbe. 
Richard  Herbert  Hc^kins, 
Guy  Weedman  Houseman. 
Walter  Valentine  Keller. 
Harold  Brooke  Kemp. 
Theodore  Jc^  Knaak. 
Ernest  William  David  Laufer. 


PaG. 

Lewis  Melvin  Martz. 
George  Allan  McConnick. 
Harry  Thomas  Moyer. 
Boy  den  Nims. 
Frank  Elbert  Pierce. 
Max  Otto  Rolff. 
Hans  Carl  Curt  Rommel. 
Arthur  Theodore  Schleder. 
Charles  Henry  Schmidt. 
Walter  SchmitL 
Albertus  Seltzer. 
Braiill  Oscar  Smith. 
Frank  George  Douglas  Smith. 
Clyde  Mason  Snow. 
Charles  Gottlieb  Stegmayer. 
Chester  Arthur  UUman, 
Frederick  Douglas  Garnet 

Walker. 
John  Christopher  Wheatcrott. 
Adolph  George  Wirth. 


Pe.C 
Robert  Oyde  Smith. 

At  the  Commencement  of  the  School  of  Dentislrv, 
May  3,  1902,  degrees  were  conferred  as  follows: 
D.D.S. 

Louifl  E.  Bake. 
Arthur  C  Bawden. 
Henry  William  Bensoa 
J.  Clarence  Black. 


Carroll  Breed  Abbott 
Harry  Walter  Adams. 
Arthur  R  Altber. 
Arthur  L.  Atwood. 
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Walter  P.  Cameron. 
Marion  F.  Carl. 
Rollo  G.   ClMUnberlin. 
Ernest  G,  Cummings. 
Charles  Ljle  Daniels. 
Robert  Patterson  Donaldson. 
Aaron  J.  Dubin. 
Arthur  H.  Fales. 
Arthur  F.  Fladitemner. 
John  Clair  Granger. 
Harry  W.  Gnibb. 
David  R.  Hawes. 
Charles  W.  Hillier. 
William  W.  Homan. 
Ernest  Byron  Kelly. 
Howard  F.  Lichtenberg. 


Jay  L.  Means. 
Frank  Raymoad  Merz. 
Jc^n  Maxwell  Murphy. 
John  R.  Muri^. 
Robert  J.  McGinnis. 
Oaud  D.  Owens. 
WUIiam  L.  Piiddn. 
Frederidc  H.  RatdiS. 
Charles  VemoR  Rice. 
Ray  N.  Rork. 
Martin  J.  Ruzidta. 
Devillo  Eddie  Taft 
Charles  H.  T^ner. 
Marie  R.  Urbanek. 
William  J.  Walk. 
Alvin  S.  Wasser. 
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HOLDERS   OF   SCHOLARSHIPS    AND 
COMMISSIONS 


HONORARY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Christian, 

Logan,  Chester  R., 

Bdmburg. 

Cook, 

Abbott,  Alice, 

Chicago. 

McDonough, 

Provine,  Loring  H., 

Macomb. 

McDonongh, 

Hamptm,  Ethel  A., 

Macomb. 

Schuyler, 

Work,  Edna  M., 
STATE   SCHOLARSHIPS 

RuskvilU. 

Adams, 

Stone,  Charies  N., 

Quincy. 

Adams, 

Hewes,  Floyd  S., 

Qitincy. 

Alexander, 

Slocum,  Mary  J., 

Loda. 

Warder,  Walter  B., 

Cairo. 

Alexander, 

Hildebrandt,  H.  C  M., 

LaSaUe. 

Bond, 

Morey,  Henry  H., 

Gretnville. 

Bond, 

Schulte.  Charles  R., 

Vandalia. 

Boone, 

Dake,  Leroy  G., 

Harvard. 

Brown, 

Bard,  Jacob  W., 

Quincy. 

Bureau, 

Gillham,  Philip  D., 

Princeton. 

Bureau, 

Young,  Dwayne  G., 

Umsloam. 

Carroll, 

Renner,  Edwin  T., 

Lanark. 

Cass, 

Gallaher,  Geo.  P., 

Mt.  Palatine. 

Caw, 

Denny,  Christina, 

Lincoln. 

Champaign, 

Booker,  Helen  K, 

Champaign. 

Chan^iaign, 

Chapin,  Lucy, 

Champaign. 

Champaign, 

Moss,  Myrtle  F., 

Urbana. 

Champaign, 

Woodin,  Earl  B., 

St.  Joseph. 

Christian, 

Evans,  Kenneth  N., 

TaylorviUe. 

Christian, 

Wetzel,  NeUie, 

Christian, 

Adams,  Leason  H., 
(405) 

TaylorvUk. 
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ainton. 

Seymour,  Arthur  P, 

ThomaAero, 

Coles, 

Taylor,  Elsie  M, 

Tuteota. 

Cole* 

Belting,  Flora  P.  M., 

Mattoom. 

Cool^  i«  District, 

Berger,  John  M., 

Dolton. 

Code,  1st  District, 

BerolEheimer,  Teresa, 

Chicago  HtigkU. 

Cook,  3d  District, 

Powles,  Carrie  A., 

Chicago. 

Cook,  3d  District, 

Nielsen,  Joseph  N., 

Chicago. 

Cook,  3d  District, 

McRobie.  Isabel, 

Chicago. 

Cotdt,  3d  District, 

Gurnu  AlejMnder  H., 

Evanston. 

Cook,  5tb  Distnct, 

Bagley,  Helen  A., 

Oak  Park. 

Cook,  fth  District, 

M.,          Chicago. 

Co<*.  7th  District, 

Hoff,  Edna  D., 

Chicago  HeighU. 

Cook,  7th  District, 

Kasten,  Frederick  W., 

DoUo*  Station. 

CocA,  7th  District, 

Franklin,  Howard  B.. 

Harvtj- 

Cook,  nth  District, 

Bradshaw,  Jessie  I., 

Chicago. 

Cook,  nth  District, 

Donders,  Charlotte  M., 

Cfcicag*. 

Cook,  i«h  District, 

Dolkart,  Leo, 

Chicago. 

Cook,  13th  District, 

Braun,  Walter  C  E., 

Chicago. 

Cook,  13th  District, 

Augustinua,  Paul, 

Evantlon. 

Cook,  14th  District, 

Thayer,  William  S^ 

Chicago. 

Cook,  igth  District, 

Dickey,  Cromwell  B., 

UCrangt. 

Cook,  19th  District, 

Coleman,  George  H., 

Chicago. 

Cook,  3ist  District, 

McCarthy,  John  J, 

Chicago. 

Cbc^  3ist  District, 

Mueller,  Walter  H, 

Chicago. 

Cook,  23d  District, 

Klein,  David, 

CMcogo. 

Cool^  31st  District, 

Chicago. 

Crawford, 

Janssen,   Otto, 

ChampoigH. 

Crawford, 

Hildebrandt.  Theophil  H^                LaSaOe. 

Cumberland, 

StepbenscHi,  Lewis  A., 

Redmom. 

DcKalb. 

Eide,  Torris, 

Lee. 

DeWitt. 

Noe,  Samuel  R., 

ilUmvu. 

DeWitt, 

Marvel,  JcAn  E., 

fVaynttvUU. 

Douglas. 

Koapp,  Noah, 

Hindsboro. 

Dofflglas, 

Williams,  Maty  Edith, 

Ntvman. 

DuPwe, 

Barton,  Jesse  B.,  Jr., 

HitudaU. 

Edgar, 

Dayton,  Laura, 

Pari*. 

E(^r, 

Boone,   Charies  G., 

Chrismait. 

Edgar, 

Cusick,  John  F., 

Edwards, 

Tnxola. 

Edwards, 

Waddell,  James  V., 

Fayette, 

Hoffman,  Frank  G., 

Ramsoy. 

STATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


Ford, 

Anderson,  AlbJn, 

Paxton. 

Fnuiklin, 

Dayton,  Susan  L., 

Paris. 

Fultoo, 

Swart,  Harmon  D., 

Gallatin, 

Smith,  Valentjo^ 

Urbana. 

GallBtin, 

Dyer,  Wilson  K., 

Winchester. 

Gnmdy, 

Rose,  Fred  W., 

Maion. 

Grundy, 

Sachse,  William, 

Morris. 

Hamilton, 

Fairweather,  Charles  A., 

HoodvUU. 

Hancock, 

Worrell,  Joseph  C, 

Chili. 

Hancock, 

Baxter,  Miles  E., 

Nauvoo. 

Henry, 

Randall,  Frank  A., 

Cambridge. 

Iroquois, 

Crandall,  Grace  E., 

Mendota. 

Iroqums, 

Smith,  Henry  W., 

Areola. 

Jackson, 

Seherer,  Josephine, 

Murphysboro. 

Ja«per. 

Dickerson,  Oliver  M., 

West  Liberty. 

Jasper, 

Johnson,  Lotta  L., 

Newton. 

Jefferson, 

Hinman,  John  H^ 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Jer!<T, 

Caton,  Charles  H., 

Ottawa. 

Jersey, 

Flowent  Roy  W., 

Quincy. 

Jo  Daviess, 

Leverton,  Ernest  R., 

Warren. 

Jo  Daviess, 

Sype,  George, 

Fairbury. 

Jo  Daviess, 

Bench,  Alfred  R., 

Galena. 

Johnson, 

Hook,  Henry  H., 

Vienna. 

Jrfinson, 

Snow,  Lloyd  A., 

Vienna. 

Kane, 

Hinman,  Glidden. 

Dundee. 

Kankskee, 

Zartraan,  Lester  W„ 

Grant  Park. 

Kankakee, 

Perreault,  Morris, 

St.  Anne. 

Kendall, 

Freebem,  Walter  H., 

Piano. 

Knox, 

Sussex,  James  W., 

Abingdon. 

Lake, 

Ray,  Howard  A,, 

Libertyviile. 

LaSaUe, 

Eustis,  Laura  M., 

Ottawa. 

LaSalle, 

McDougall,  Agnes, 

Ottawa. 

Lawrence, 

Archer,  Charles  L., 

Carmi 

Lee, 

Perry,  Alphonso  L., 

Cornell. 

Logan. 

Camp,  Cara  L., 

Lincoln. 

McHenry, 

Stevens,  Lucia  A., 

Marengo. 

McHenry. 

Renick,  Edward  A., 

Woodstock. 

McLean. 

Bamhart,  Charles  A., 

Mansfield. 

McLean, 

Moore,  Francis  G., 

Bloomingion. 

Macon, 

Davis,  Qeon  L., 

Mt.  Zion. 

Macon, 

Crawford,  David  M., 

Champaign. 

4Cp8 
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Mftcon, 

Botts,  Carroll  £., 

WameiubHrg. 

Macoupin, 

Turner,  Charles  P., 

Macoupiii. 

Dillavou,  John  M., 

DelMd. 

MuUho, 

Stocker,  Clarence  H., 

HisUa»4. 

McCuUough,  John  F., 

CntraUa. 

Huioiv 

Hewes,  Clarence  A., 

QuiMej. 

Manhall, 

Munscn,  Andrew, 

Ohio. 

MKfihtU, 

Dewey,  Homer  H, 

Henry. 

Mmob, 

Wamock,  Arthur  R, 

MaionCiiy. 

Maisa^ 

Slater,  WiUis  A., 

Fairburj. 

Utmn. 

Sims,  Charles  £.. 

LilKObL 

Uercer, 

Drury,  Ralph  S., 

New  Boston. 

Mercer. 

Edwards,  John  I., 

Altdo, 

Monroe, 

McNeill,  Roscoe  P., 

GrtenvOk. 

DeMott^  Roy  J., 

Urbana. 

MontgcHnery, 

Chacey,  Anna  0., 

HiUsboro. 

Montgomery, 

Saathoff,  George  W., 

LitckSeld. 

Morgan. 

Kennedy,  Helen  T^ 

JacksomvOb, 

Uouhrie. 

Ros^  Webster  B., 

Windsor. 

Monltfie^ 

Davidson,  Dora, 

Sulkim. 

Ogle. 

Richey,  John  J., 

Polo. 

Ogle, 

Andrew,  Charles  E., 

Paines  Poimt. 

Feori>, 

Burkhalter,   Wayne  E., 

Peoria. 

Peoria, 

Engsinsm,  Roy  V., 

Ptoria. 

Peoria 

Burkhalter,  Ralph  M., 

Ptoria. 

Peru, 

Brookings,  Clara  A., 

DuQnoim. 

Perry, 

Gambach,  Jacob, 

Hecktr. 

Putt, 

Dawson,  Charles  H., 

Bent€Mt 

Piatt, 

Hoicomb,  Clarence  K, 

MOmiu. 

Piatt, 

Davison,  Margaret  W., 

UonticeOc. 

Pike, 

McDMiough,  Adelaide  B. 

WinehesUr. 

Putnam, 

Mills,  Floyd  K, 

ML  Palatine. 

Putnam, 

Hopkins,  Ruby  C, 

Randolph, 

Mclntire,  Mamie  M, 

Sparta. 

Rock  Island, 

Corrin,  William  G., 

Hiilsdale. 

Rock  Island, 

Dart,  Whitman. 

Rock  Island. 

Rock  Island, 

Eckhardt,  William  G., 

Buffalo  Prairie. 

St  Clair, 

Richeson,  Virginia  C, 

East  St.  Louis. 

St  Oair, 

Hertel,  Garfield  R, 

Freebnrg. 

Saline. 

Webber,  William  B^ 

Ufbana. 

Sangamon, 

Betts,  David  R., 

SpringSeU. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sangamon, 

Robinson,   Ward  R., 

Spring&ttd. 

Schuyler, 

Huff,  Holan  H., 

CtnUr. 

Scott. 

Goodhead,  George  E., 

Winchester. 

Stark, 

Kunkle,  Roy  D., 

Peoria. 

Stark, 

Robinson,  Candace  I., 

Stephenson, 

Clendenen.  Lois  G.. 

Cairo. 

Phillips,  Nelson  C, 

Damatcus. 

Tazewell, 

Armeling.  Carl  E., 

Mown  City. 

Union, 

Roy,  Howard  M., 

Anna. 

Vermilion, 

Crosthwait,  George  A, 

Urbma. 

Vermilion, 

Smith,  Edwin  R., 

Hope. 

Vermilion, 

Nydegger,  John, 

Warren, 

Day,  Winfield  S., 

RosevilU. 

Wayne, 

Callan,  Jcdin  A., 

afford. 

White, 

App,  Charles  M., 

Carmi 

WiUiamsoD, 

Gore,  Adolph, 

Marion. 

Winnebago, 

Johnson,  Albert  M., 

Kiskwaukte. 

Wirniebago, 

Kimball,  Robert  H., 

Rockford. 

Woodford. 

Applegate,  Frank  G., 

Atlanta. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Adama, 

Cattron,  Kie, 

FairvUw. 

Adams, 

Newcomb.  William  W., 

Champaign- 

Hioes,  Elmer  G., 

Huey. 

Bond, 

Gaiscr,  Joseph  E., 

Charleston. 

Booae, 

Newell,  Allie  J., 

Clinton. 

Brown, 

Mobley,  William  D., 

Mt.  Sterling. 

Brown, 

Jennings,  John  C, 

Mound  Station. 

Bureau, 

Wilson,  Uroy  C, 

Princeton. 

Bureau, 

White,  Jessie  H.. 

Princeton. 

Bureau, 

Dunbar,  Harry  B,, 

Princeton. 

Calhoun, 

Kirkpatrick,   Carlton  A., 

Mayvieui. 

Carroll. 

Alcott,  Leonard  C, 

Fairview. 

Cass, 

Sinclair,  Lawrence, 

Ashtand. 

Champaign, 

Howe,  Ralph  B., 

Urbana. 

Champaign, 

Piatt,  Frank  H., 

Staley. 

Christian, 

Garwood,   Herman  E., 

Stonington. 

Christian, 

Allen,  Edward  R., 

Pana. 

Clark, 

Shinn,  James  R^ 

Mattoon. 

Oark, 

Brc»ison,  George  D., 

Urbana. 
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C1«T. 

Dorsey,  Oarence  B., 

Mora. 

Cta7, 

Spencer,  Clark  E, 

Canton. 

CUntoo, 

Eiscnmaycr,  Augustus, 

Tratio*. 

Cole^ 

Shiim,  William  R., 

Mattoon. 

Cook,  1st  Diatrict, 

Bonner,  John  G., 

Milhint. 

Cook,  ist  District, 

Armstrong,  Joseph  A., 

Cook,  2d  District, 

Varoer,  WiUie  T., 

Indiimolo. 

Cook,  2d  District, 

Parker,  Chester  L, 

Atkinson. 

Cool^  3d  District, 

Frans,  Rans, 

Cook,  4th  District, 

Schoonhovcn,  Thomas  L., 

Ckana. 

Cook,  5th  District 

Hertz,  Henry  L,  Jr., 

Chicago. 

Cook,  6th  District, 

White,  WiUiam  K, 

iftiBmm. 

Cook,  6th  District, 

Hertz,  Martin  P., 

Ckieaeo. 

Cock,  7th  District, 

Scudder.  Charles  R., 

Chtcogc. 

Cook,  7th  District, 

Logeman,  Louis  V., 

Chitage. 

Cook,  8th  District, 

Verhalen,  George  F., 

Etmlmrtt. 

Cook,  9th  District, 

Rehm,  Jacob  A., 

Chicago. 

Cook,  loth  District, 

Woodin,  Dwight  E.  J., 

St.  Joufh. 

Crawford, 

Apple,  John  E, 

Robinson. 

Crawford, 

Musgntve,  Oris, 

Robinson. 

Cumberland, 

Peddicord,  Raymond  N., 

MarseiOes. 

Cumberiand, 

Voris,  Louis  K., 

NtOgfK 

DeKalb, 

White,  Fred  H., 

Long  Vitv. 

DeWitt, 

Capen,  Bernard  C. 

DeWitt, 

Thorp,  Claude, 

Wa^sHa. 

Douglas, 

Tntcola. 

Douglas, 

Pfeifer,  George  L., 

Areola. 

Du    Page, 

Wilson,  John  A., 

Ava. 

Edgar, 

Gillespy,  George  A.. 

Paris. 

Edgar, 

Galeeoer,  George  E., 

Vitnna. 

Edwards. 

Marriott,  Richard  A., 

Urbana. 

Effingham, 

Spider,  John  C, 

Uonlrotf. 

Effingham, 

Caldwell,  Harry, 

East  Peoria, 

Fayette, 

Tenney,  Walter  E., 

BloomtMglon. 

Fayette, 

Wolf,  LouU  A., 

Parina. 

Ford, 

Cothem,  Robert  P., 

Gnlhri.: 

Fianklin, 

Lucas,  Morgan, 

Eatton. 

Franklin. 

Anders,  Joseph  O. 

Ntwark. 

Fultoa. 

Lloyd,  Robert  C, 

Canton. 

Fulton. 

Cattron,  John  W, 

Fuhon, 

Kidder,  Albert  F., 

Farminclon. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOLABSHIPS 


Fulton, 

Cuba. 

Gallatin, 

Mountjoy,  Oscar  F., 

Atiattta. 

Gallatin, 

Kelley,   Emery, 

AUotia. 

Greene, 

Melvin,  Leon  R., 

GreenAeld. 

Grundy, 

Burbank,  Harry  F., 

Woodstock. 

Grundy, 

Cation,  James  L^ 

iVUlianuSeld. 

Hamilton, 

Draper,  Turner  B., 

Ellis  Mound. 

Hamilton, 

Chambers,  Ralph  R, 

SadoTiu. 

Hancocks 

Mustain,  Glen  T., 

Scioto. 

Hardin, 

Warner,  Earl  A., 

Marengo. 

Henderstm, 

Conard,   Oyde, 

Monticello. 

Henderson, 

Dull,  Charley  B., 

Tennessee. 

Henry, 

Allison,  Harry  O., 

Alpha. 

Henry, 

Miller,  Harry  A., 

Galva. 

Iroquois, 

Mann,  Charles  J., 

Gilman. 

Iroquois, 

Lindsay,  Edward  E.. 

Onarga. 

Jackson, 

Wells,   Fred  M., 

Moline. 

Jackson, 

Deason,  F.  K, 

Murphysboro. 

Jasper, 

Clark,  James  R., 

Bloomington. 

Jefferson, 

Musgrove,  Fred  G., 

Vermont. 

JeffersMi, 

Moss,  Charley  N., 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Jersey, 

Massie,  Stuart  M., 

Colusa. 

Jersey, 

Huffman,  James  R., 

Colfax. 

Jo  Daviess. 

Johnstone,  Guy  C, 

Bloomington. 

Johnson, 

Wright,  Herman  F., 

Vienna. 

Johnson, 

Heaton,  Calvin  F., 

New  Bumtide. 

Kan^ 

Gilkerson,  Thomas  J., 

Hampshire. 

Kane, 

Davis,  Albert  E., 

Batavia. 

Kankakee, 

Porter,  Edward  A., 

Momence. 

Kankakee, 

Snyder,  Alden  E., 

Kankakee. 

Kendall, 

McClelland,  Robert  A., 

Yorkville. 

Kendall, 

Ocock,  Charles  A., 

Marengo. 

Kendall, 

Peterson,  Tobias, 

Newark. 

KnwE, 

McKdghan,  James  L., 

Yates  City. 

Knox, 

Bridge,  Glenn  F^ 

Galesburg. 

Uk^ 

White,  William  R. 

Milbum. 

LaSaUe, 

Haight,   Samuel  J.,  Jr., 

Mendota. 

La  Salle, 

Center,  Orlo  D., 

Grand  Ridge. 

La  Salle. 

Funk,  Frank  F, 

Ottawa. 

La  Salle, 

Keayon,  EU  D., 

Athens. 

I^wrence, 
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Uwrt«c^ 

Douglass,  Dwiald  P., 

CoVas. 

Lawrence^ 

Primm,  jay  0., 

Athtnt. 

u.. 

Bryan,  Louis  L. 

Dixon. 

Livingston. 

Uilford. 

Livinsston, 

Sinclair,  Irwin  S., 

ComelL 

logan. 

Crocker,  Paul  H., 

Spri»eSM. 

Logan, 

Murphy,  Joseph  W., 

Blklurt 

McDonough. 

Miner,  Aaron  W. 

Adair. 

McDonougb, 

Webb,  Roliic  C, 

Good  Hott. 

McHmrj, 

Redpath.  Charles  L., 

Martnto. 

McLean, 

Brand,  George  W., 

McLean, 

Funl^  Marquis  De  L, 

SiUrUy, 

Macon, 

Brown,  Marshall  A., 

Dfcatur. 

Macoupin, 

Long,  Rcqi  H., 

Uxinglom. 

Pitts,  George  W., 

McLam. 

Manon, 

Swayze,  Fred  E., 

SaUm. 

Marion. 

Wilson,  Roy  L, 

Dix. 

Mareliall. 

D*lawL 

Marslialt. 

Dyiart,  Leslie  C, 

GrawoiUt. 

Mason, 

Baldwin,  Franl^ 

Ipm. 

Mason, 

Crtjss,  William  B., 

if <utm  City- 

Massati 

Clarke,  James  W., 

Seiobi. 

Maanc, 

Roberts,  Owen  0., 

Joppa. 

H<iw4 

Culver,  Carl  A, 

Henai4. 

Kincaid,  James  E., 

Atkem. 

HcnaKt. 

Culver,  Harry  W., 

Anient. 

Mercer, 

Candor,  Davise  B^ 

SMion. 

Monroe. 

McCatty,  John, 

Areola. 

Monroe. 

Wagoner,  Joseph  H., 

Normal. 

MchaTTT,  Edwin  T, 

Tolona. 

Momgomeiy, 

Paisley,  Calvin  D., 

Irpimg. 

Morgan, 

O'Neal,  Fred  R,, 

Arnold. 

Morgan, 

Brown,  FrankUn  S., 

HitUboro. 

Honltlift 

Cresap,  Dwight  R.. 

Ollft 

Price,  Arnold  G., 

Oregon. 

Peoria, 

Conine,  Roy  A., 

Slonimgton. 

Peoria,, 

Turner,  Howard  A^ 

ButUr. 

Perr,, 

Bradcn,  Clarence  A, 

CulUr. 

Perry, 

McUughltn,  W., 

CampbtU  Hilt. 

PS.tt. 

Wise,  Leonard  E., 

Cerro  Gordo. 

Pike. 

Berty,  Frank  S.. 

Pkasmt  Hia. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOLASSHtPS 


Pope, 

Wellman,  William  A., 

Cokonda. 

Pope. 

Sherman,  Bliss, 

SulKvan. 

PuUski. 

Joiner,  Charles  H., 

Polo. 

Putnam, 

Dysart,  John  P., 

GranvilU. 

RaiKlolph, 

Webster,  John  W., 

Pleasant  Hal. 

Richland, 

Constant,  Frank  S., 

Buffalo. 

Rock  Island, 

Nichols,  John  S., 

Hamlet. 

St  Clair, 

Eidmann,  Gustav  H., 

Matcoutah. 

St  Clair, 

Garwood,  Frank  S., 

St  oiling  fan. 

St.  Clair, 

Robison,  Frank  W., 

Tremont. 

Saline. 

Johnston,  Ora  B., 

Lexington. 

Saline, 

Smith,  Alfred  G., 

Hope. 

Sangamon, 

Hayes,  Augustus  W., 

Pleasant  Plains. 

Sangamon, 

Odiome,  Alfred, 

SpringRtld. 

Schuyler, 

Bracken,  W.  A.. 

Putnam. 

Scott, 

Anderson,  Leslie  L., 

Sumner  Hill. 

Scott, 

McLaughlin,  ^rl  G., 

Winchester. 

Shelby, 

Peek,  Will  R., 

Tower  Hm. 

Stark, 

Krapf,  Henry  A., 

Peotone. 

Stephenson, 

Kostenbader,  Edwin  E., 

Damascus. 

Tazewell, 

Allen,  Fred  E., 

Delavan. 

Union, 

Leipold,  Melchor, 

Mt.  Carmel 

Vermilion, 

Fairchild,  Asa  R., 

Snider. 

Wabash, 

Sterl,  John  W., 

Maud. 

Warren, 

Pitts,  Ralph  L, 

McLean. 

Warren, 

Crouch,  Samuel, 

Kirkzvood. 

Washington, 

Hinkley,    Henry   O., 

DuBois. 

Washington, 

Hinkley,  George  M., 

DuBois. 

Wayne. 

Angl^  Ray  W., 

Dakota. 

Waynev 

Williams,  Andrew  P., 

Roekford 

White, 

Brearly,    W.    E., 

Rockford. 

Whiteside, 

Merriam,  Garence  L., 

Whiteside. 

Will, 

Brown,  Asa  B., 

Ekeood. 

L  hompson,  Albert, 

Winnebago, 

Tulloch,  Warren  M., 

Roekford. 

Woodford, 

Fleming,  Robert  H., 

Eureka. 

SCHOLARSHIPS    IN   HOUSEHOLD 

SaENCE 

Boone, 

Shirley,  CaroUne  A., 

Cherry  ValUy. 

Champaign. 

Birr,  Susan  J„ 

Urbmo. 
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Christian, 

L(^n,  Winnie  A., 

Edinbnrg. 

Coles, 

Blair,  Sara  L., 

Champaign 

DeWitt, 

Miller,  Nellie  A-, 

Urbatia. 

DeWitt, 

Bonar,  Daisy  M.. 

Urbana. 

Douglas, 

Wardall,  Ruth  A., 

Tuscola. 

Douglas, 

Blackburn,  Infelice, 

Champaign. 

Edgar, 

Carson,    Luvilla  B., 

Champaign. 

Effingbam, 

Reeves,  Fanny  S., 

Ford, 

Lindley,  Etheldred  F., 

Urbana. 

Fayette. 

Renfrew,  Marie  C. 

Urbana. 

Henderson, 

Crouch,  Ruth  V., 

KirkwoOiL 

Iroquois, 

Truman,  Edna, 

UrbcMO. 

Kane, 

Newman,  Mary  R, 

Elgin. 

Uke, 

Hoagland,  Jennie  M., 

Elgin. 

Logan, 

Tilton,  Nellie  Edith, 

Urbana. 

McHenry, 

Turner,  Oara  U, 

Hebron. 

McLean, 

Nelson,  Charlotte  B, 

Bloomington. 

Macon, 

McCann,  Jessie  S., 

Champaign. 

Madison, 

Riehl,  Anna, 

AUon, 

Ogle, 

Linn,  Margaret  B., 

Byron. 

Piatt, 

Olson,  Blenda, 

Urt»ma. 

Piatt. 

Miller,  Daisy  M., 

Urbana. 

Stephenson, 

Hunt,  Agnes, 

Ridott. 

Vermilion, 

Bond,  Luella   M., 

Vermilion, 

Peacock,  Lottie  B., 

Urbama. 

Winnebago. 

Wollaver,  Jennie  E., 

Roekford. 

COMMISSIONS  AS  BREVET  CAPTAINS,  ILLINOIS 

NATIONAL  GUARD,  ISSUED  BY  THE 

GOVERNOR  IN  igoi 

Thomas  Irvin  Fullenwider,  Hiram  Franklin  Post,  George  I  Reeves, 
Edwin  Lyon  Draper,  Solomon  WolS,  Milton  James  Whitson, 
Robert   Philip   Shimmin,  Irving  Mark  Western,  Albert 
Nelson  Oyen,  Elwyn  Lorenzo  Clarke,  James  Moore 
Farrin,  J<^n  Henry  Brdtstadt,  Robert  Clayton 
Matthews,  J  Claude  Jones. 
Reported  to  the  Adjutant  General,  United  States  Anny>  as  distin- 
guished Cadets,  for  the  purpose  of  having  thdr  names  published 
in  the  Register  of  the  United  States  Army:    Hiram  Franklin 
Post,  Thomas  Irvin  Fullenwider,  George  I  Reeves. 
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WINNER  OF  THE  HAZELTON  PRIZE  MEDAL,  1903. 
Howard  Meek  Roy. 

ROSTER  OF  THE  OFFICERS  AND  NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  CORPS 
OF  CADETS 
Field  and  Staflf— 

Colonel E.  L.  Draper 

lieutenant  Colonel J.  F.  Duffy,  Jr. 

Major  1st  Battalion B.  H.  Prater. 

Major  2nd  Battalion F.  W.  Rose. 

Captain  and  Adjutant E.  R.  Hayhurst. 

Battalion  AdjuUnt  (ist  B.)  (ist  Lieut) R.  H.  Post 

Battalion  Adjutant  (2nd  B.)  (ist  Ueut) A.  J.  Reef. 

Sergeant  Major H.  M.  Roy. 

Color  Sergeant W,  C  Bradbury. 

Chief  Trumpeter.. L.  H.  Maxfield. 

Drum  Major D.  A.  Parish. 

Sergeant  Major  (ist  B.) E.  T.  Renner. 

Sergeant  Major  {2nd  B.) H.  F.  Godeke. 

company  A — Captain,  C  Apple;  First  Lieutenant,  N.  McMillan; 

Second  Lieutenant,   F.    H.   Kneeland;   first   Sergeant,  D-H. 

Brush,  Jr.;    Sergeants.   H.    F.   Wright.   A.   L.    Perry,   W.   B. 

Warder,  G.  Sype;  Corporals,  C.  H.  Seymour,  D.  A.  Abrams,  E. 

C.  Converse,  A.  B,  Dorman,  H.  S.  Green,  O.  Janssen. 
Company  B— Captain,  C  H.  Bean;  First  Lieutenant,  F.  W.  Hilliard; 

Second  Lieutenant,  H.  W.  Day;  First  Sergeant,  W.  W.  Wright; 

Sergeants,  R  L.  Worthen,  H.  W.  Harper,  W.  G.  Eckhardt; 

Corporals,  F.  G.  Bear,  C.  F.  Dosch,  C  H.  Stocker,  H.  H.  Moss 
Conq;>any  (]— Captain,  H.    W.    Whitsitt;    First  Lieutenant,    C  C. 

Wiley;  Second  Ueutenant,  C.  A.  Rose;  First  Sergeant,  W.  S. 

Day;  Sergeants,  F.  W.  Cutler,  J.  E.  Dunn,  A.  B.  Shipman,  H. 

C.  Wood;  Corporals,  B.  A.  Gulicfc,  W.  A.  Martin.  A.  B.  Roy. 
Company  D — Captain,  H.  J.  Quayle;  First  Lieutenant,  R.  E.  Travis; 

Second  Lieutenant.  E.  J.  Ford;  First  Sergeant,  C  Conard;  Ser- 
geants. H.  K.  Collins,  J.   M.  Dillavou,  F.  W.  Hilhnan,  G.  J. 

Mautz;  Corporals,  C.  H.  Cat«i,  F.  Cresap,  C  A.  Harris,  L.  S. 

Keeler. 
Company  E— Captain,  J.  T.  Atwood;  First  Lieutenant,  R.  A,  Horr; 

Second  Lieutenant,  B.  French ;  First  Sergeant,  E.  W.  Wagen- 
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seil;  Sergeants,  F.  G.  Peg«Iow,  K.  G.  Smith,  F.  O.  Pafamejer, 

J.  W.  Shaw;  Corporals,  J.  M.  Bond,  T.  H.  BUir,  W.  M.  Spitlet; 

A.  E.  Wamock. 
CcMnpany  F— Captain,    G.  A.    Schmidt ;    First    Lieutenant,    J,    H. 

Galeener;  Second  Lieutenant,  C  W,  Rich;  First  Sergeant,  W, 

H.  Eiker;  Sergeants,  C.  L.  Camp,  W.  W.  Gay,  E.  R,  Smith,  J. 

R.  Powell ;  Corporals,  A.  Gore,  W.  J.  Healey,  E.  A  Renich,  A. 

F.  Triebel. 
Company  G — Captain,  H.  M.  Price;  First  Lieutenant,  R  L.  Gamett; 

Second  Lieutenant,  H.  B,  Murphy;  First  Serjeant,  C  B.  dark; 

Sergeants,  L.  E.  Engle,  H.  S.  Mitchell,  W.  A  McCully,  C  M. 

Nuckolls ;  Corporals,  E  Anders,  C.  K.  Brydges,  C.  E.  Hawley, 

X  Lucas,  S.  J.  McGrath,  C.  R-  Pierce. 
Company  H — Captain,  F.  T.  Cavanor;  First  Lieutenant,  F.  S.  Had- 

field;  Second  Lieutenant,  A.  P.  Standard;  First  Sergeant,  F.  P. 

Johnson;   Sergeants,  C.  E.  Armstrong,  G.  R.   Bascom,  C  A- 

Braden,  G.  Hinman;  Corporals,  R.  W.  Boston,  H.  S.  Hazen,  A. 

Sommers. 
Battery— Captain,  L  H.  Provine;  First  Lieutenant^  N.  D.  Gaston; 

Second  Lieutenant,  D.  A.  Baer;  First  Sergeant,  E.  H.  Lenke; 

Sergeants,  D.  E.  Mather,  F.  S.  Sawyer,  L.  C  Wilson,  J.  D. 

Blocher. 
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Accredited   8cbo«l>,   4Stt. 
AdmlnlitraUon,     of    tbe    Uolvenlt;, 

K;    CouDcll  Dt.  fi,  K;    olSceri  or. 

D;    cDuriei  In.     Sea  QOVERNUBNT. 

BCIDNCB    OF. 

Admlulan.  to  the  Uolvereltf ,  b;  cer- 
tificate, tsn.;  by  eiamlnaUDii,  Hft.; 
ai  special  itadeDta.  «3.  Hi;  by 
tramler  ol  credtti,  £3;  to  advaaced 
■tatidlDe.  6S,  142.  US.  15«;  to  the 
Sar,  lU;  to  the  ConcKe  or  Law, 
112:  to  Collese  or  Uedlcloe.  1(7; 
to  the  Graduate  School.  130;  (o  the 
Library  School,  134;  to  the  School 
ol  Pharmacy.  ItO:  to  the  School  ot 
Demlatry.  lEG:  lo  the  Sobool  or 
Muelc,     55;      to     ibe     Preparatory 


-, ■  In.  lei;    depart- 

nteat  ot,  HZ. 
Algebra,  tor  admiaiion.  K,  U',    See 

Mathbhatics. 
Anglo-SaiDD.     Bee  Bholibh. 
Animal  Huabandr;.   coursea  In,  119; 

departmeDt  ot,   IS. 
ADtbrapology,  couraea  In.  ITS. 

Architectural    E^ilaeerlnt,    eonrae 

In.  sa. 

Architecture,    couriea    In,   SJ,    ITiir.; 
department     or.     S7S. ;     equipment. 


,    1«!. 
AiU-Dnomy.       ror       admleBloa.       51; 

11!:    equlpmenl.  IIS.     See  COLLEai 

OF  Science, 
Atbletlee.       See       Calendar.       Sea 

Pbtbical  Tka iking. 
BacterloloEy.     See  Botany. 
Baid.  Military,  141. 


',  Adml 


1G2.     See  COLLEQE  OF  SCIEMCB. 

Bryan   Prize,   284. 

BulldlDgB  and  Qrounda,  31,  lEI. 

Bualneas,  education  for,  7G.  TSlf. 

C&leodar,  5. 

Chemlatry,  ror  admladod,  ST; 
couraea  In,  1D5.  US  11.;  dMartnunt 
ol,  114;  equipment.  40:  Chemical 
Engineering.  lOfi.  In  sumnier  aea- 
■lon.    1B3.      See   Oou-eoe  of   SCI- 


Civil  Engineering,  eoureea  in,  11, 
IDE;  depanmeul  ot.  W:  equipment, 
42,    H;     graduation.   31. 

Claaalcal  group.  74. 

Cluba,  110,  2»tr. 

CollecUona,   lllf. 

College  of  Agriculture.  ISO;     conna* 

In.   OS.  12lC;     depHrtmenta  of,  IB; 

;     gnidUBtloii, 

,  '«!,  12,  M.  M.' 
87.  172;  clTll 
electrical  en- 


C....„ _,    ^dmlulon.  Ml; 

couraea  In.  23eil.;  craduatlon,  Itf; 
hlitory,  34;  library,  143;  meOiodi, 
113;  unlyeralty  work  In.  144;  ad- 
mlaalon  to  the  Bar,  ItG. 
College  of  Literature  and  Art*,  tli 
couraea  In,  11,  IT;  departmenta  ot, 
SM. ;  electlTea  In.  Tiff.;  gradua- 
tion. ?3;  group  ayalem.  73.  76; 
lav  work  In.  GO.  141;  preparalloa 
tor  teaching.  B2;    training  ror  bual- 


Colleg 


ot  Medici] 


need      BUndlnl.      lit; 


4i8 


,  iM.  loa.  lit, 
-ja  ol,  lUII.:    eq— , 
I,  UTS.;    KTBduktlaa, 


Sm     ECOiniifics    Uld    BUBI- 


Conacll   of    AdiDhitatntlan, 
ConiaM  o(  IiutnicUon, 
■crlpUoD  ot,  !  — 


Cradit,     Urm, , 

hour,  tD  th*  UnlTanltr,  1<4. 

OtiiT  Haibandrj,  coui-Mi  Id,  UI; 
department  ot,   in. 

Dmuu,  t,  a. 

tJUtXam,  bBchelori',  HO;  in  urlcul- 
tnr«,  IX;  In  enklDearln*,  S7,  8>, 
II,  n,  ».  9t.  M:  In  Uw,  IM:  In 
Ubttrr  Mlalics.  U7;  In  llterKturs 
and  uts,  Tl;  In  idenca,  lOJ;  In 
moals.  A;  In  m*dlc1na,  tU;  In 
pbanUMjr.  M;  In  dmtlitrr,  TO;  ad- 
vanced, m:    oontarrM  ID  IMZ,  m. 

Daatlatrr.    Sm  school  or. 

Dooatleni  to  the  DnlTcnlty,  «,  t», 

ro  Dn- 
Economloa.  oounei  In.   103;  depart- 


t  ol,   ! 


In   > 


■dnoatlon,  71;  eaunet  In,  M;  < 
pariment  of,  81:  •qnlpmrat. 
In  Cotles*  ot  SoleDOa,  IDS;  In  au 

Edward  Snrdar  Departinont  at  S 
dent'i  AU,  MB. 

:u*ctHcal    AiftnMTliii,    coursM 
«,  mil.;  dopartmont  ot,  91. 

Bnf  IneoTlnl.     areUtaotaral, 
ohomleal,  lOS:  olrll,  W:  olKtrk 
It;   meehaDlcal,  M:  municipal   a 
aanltarr.    M;    railway.    H.       1 
COLLBOK  f>w  Bnoinbehiho. 

Enfllih    I^ncnafe    and    Uteratnre, 


Baui«nca,   c 

Btblci,  IH. 

BttaDocrapbr.  m. 

EtIinolocT,  at. 

Biamlnatlont,    for    adintisLon.    SSS.; 


In  medlclni,  uf;    ■c'taoliratalp.  i 


;xperlinwit     Station,     atrlcnltnral. 

H,  t»;  Uolodeal,  4L 
lOanltr.  ceneial,  ll;  ot  colleen.  R: 

of    Collage  ot   Uedidne,    dfl.;   or 

School  ot  Fharmaex.  K;   ot  School 

of   DentlatiT,    IT. 
Feea,  IM:  In  tummer  eeialaD,  IC 
Fellowahlpe,  tM. 
Pine  Arts.     See  Abt  ajid  DxalON. 

Foundir'     See  Hetal  Bbop«. 
Franch,  for  admladan,  U;    conreee 
In,  nS:   Id  Collet*  of  BdeDc*.  US. 
_See  RoKunc  LAxouAflia. 

•partnent  oi,  11£;  eqnlp- 

Oeomenr,  for  Bdmlealon,  HI,  lU. 

Oermao,  tor  admleetOB,  H:  conreaa 
In,  m:  department  ot.  n;  In  Col- 
laie  ot  Science.    UR,    U«;   In  nun- 

cuase  Qronp,  TS. 
GlMOInb,  UO. 
Ooromment.  adenM  of,  H;  cooraea 

In,    IM;    In    «mmw   union.    Id; 

of  the  OnlTamty,  W. 
Ol«dD*t«  SAOol,   it;   admUilon  and 

orgaBliatlon,     1301t. ;     itadents    IB. 

MG. 
Oradoatlan.  reqalrameota  tor,  K;  In 


Seolo^,  ffl 
InTm;  d 


CoUw 

T4,  7C,   ..,  . 

Ids,  n.  n. 


Id  CoUeae  o 


,  n,   »4,  >:,  »: 


Collece  of  Afrlcalture,  IK;  In  Col- 
lege or  Law,  lU;  In  Ubrarr 
School,  lU,  !»:  In  CoUaie  ot  Sci- 
ence, 1«:  In  CollecB  of  UedlelBa. 
IGE;  In  mualc.  131;  In  pbarmacr. 
MO;  In   dentUtry,   TO. 

Qradnatea  In  IWt,  »T. 

Oreek,  for  admleelon.  0 ;  conne*  In, 
07.     See  Ci.&BncAL  OsouF. 

Oroup  Syetem,  Tilt. 

Oroanda.  M,    Ul. 

Qymnaaltun,  men'i.  »;  women'a.  n. 

Hatleton  Prlie  Hedil,  tU. 

Haatlna  Statlao,   IT. 

High  Schoola,  accredited,  «B. 

Hlitory.  for  admleMon.  M:  conreee 
In,  m;  department  of,  H:  ot  the 
Unlferalty  ot  lUlaola,  U:  In  lun- 


Mediclna 


t  School  ot  i 


Horticulture,  eoaraee  In.  W;  depart- 
ment at.  IB. 

Hoapltal,  ot  Coliese  ot  Hedldne. 
IH:  SlodenU-  AeeocUtloa.  m. 

Hooaabold  Solenoe.   eooreei  Id,  U: 


tnUncIioUme    0»toric>l     Contnt, 
Sea  ROMAK- 


u,  n,  tl,  M;  paj'clioioflMJ,  «; 
wdanca,  U,  W,  U;  Stkte.  of  Nat- 
anl  Hlmtai7,  K,  41;   ntar  uisl]'- 

I^Un,  for  admlnloD,  tO;  counw  In, 
nt;  In  nimni*r  wMlan,  ICti  and 
mod«m  lutpuiia  iranp,  ti.  8m 
Obodp  Btbtkm. 

Law,  Callax*  ot  Sm  CoLLiai. 
Conncs  Id,  at;  cdbtm  pnpuatonr 

UbruT,  n,  U:  Uv,  lit:  Colleie  of 
Uadldnt,  UI;  StUa  LaborMOTT  of 
Natunl  Hlitorr,  «. 

UbrBTT     SehooL       8m     StjlTM    Li- 

BSAST    BCHOOI. 

UbrafT  aelMU»«,  Monoa  tn,  M: 
In  Collet*  ot  Lltaratnr*  nnl  Arti, 
It;  In  C<dU|*  ol  Solanc*.  111.  Sm 
Stats  Ijuukt  Schooi.. 

tiUntnr*,  o«inp>T«tlTe  tod  phi- 
Ialoc7,   IM;   and    trU.     Sea   OoL- 

LIUrMor*  and  Arta.  Coltace  ol.    Baa 

IiMUi  nmda,   Snrdar.   tn;    OUaa  ot 

Loge,  conna  In,  Ml.    Saa  Fstuwo- 

HandollD  Club,  IW. 

Uanual  Tralnmc,   lit. 

Maaon    HIatorltsI    Llbran,    a. 

Uktarlkla  of  Commarca,  HI. 

Uatbamatln.  (or  adnilMiOD,  H,  U; 
couraaa  in.  Hlff.;  dapaitmant  of, 
UCl  In  CollHa  oC  fielanaa.  Ill; 
la  Coll*!*  of  Utaratora  and  Aita, 

Hatiiuatleal  grouit,  TB.'lu.' 
Maebanlsal  Btnctnaartnc.  couraaa  in, 
UW.;    dapartmant    of,    Vt;  aqulp- 


Haobanleal  Taebnolocr,  MS- 
Madlcina,    couraaa    prallmlnarr 

110.      8(«  COIXBOB. 

MaUllurKT-     ~       

Mateoroli — 

MlUtaiT .... 

HlllUrr  Bdanca.  couma  Id,  KI;  da- 

rmant  oC,  M,  IM;    acbolarahlpa 
Kt;   prliea  In,  Ira. 
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Municipal  and  SanlUir  SnslnaaTlng. 

couraaa  Ln,  IM;    daoartmant  ol,  11. 

Sea  f^oiA.Ma*  or  BnaimMana. 
Uualo,  tor  admlaalon,  U:    couraaa  Id, 

MO;    8**  ScBooi.  ow  Unno. 
Natural  Hlatorr.  Staff  ot  Btata  Lab- 
ontOTj  ol,  ».      Saa  Stati  L*b- 


Obaarrator}'.  tS. 

O&cera  ot  admlnlatratlan,  i. 

Oralorr.      Bo*    RHaroxic    and    Im- 

TnBBCHOI.ABTIC    OBATORICAL  CON- 


Jolon,  IM. 

loawVi  Bonraaa  In,  ttl;  da- 
partmant ot,  U. 

Pnraleal  Tralnlnt,  oooraaa  In,  tor 
man.  H4:  tor  woiumi.  MB:  depwt- 
ment  of,  IM;  eqDipment.  ».  8» 
UiriMB       Oraduati      BaQtliRn- 

Phrtlca,  Tor  admlaalon,  W;  counaa 
In.  MIS;  dapartmant  of,  IIT;  aqulp- 
mant,  40;  aoll,  1ST;  Id  aummar 
•aaalon.  Iti. 

PbjFaiairapb)^  tor  admlalon.  K); 
courae  In,  BL    Sea  QbolOOt. 

Phl*lolo(T,  tor  admlaaloD.  Bl; 
CODtMB  la,  MS:  dapartnaut  of,  IIT; 
equipment,  lU. 

PreparatafT  Sobool,  KUB.  ;  admli- 
■lon,  ni;    Inatructon  In,  M. 

Prlaea.  ». 

PaTobolOfT,  couraaa  [n,  Itt:  equip- 
ment, Sj;  In  Bumoar  aaaatoo,  m. 
Saa  Bddcatioit. 

FoUtloal   Solence,  TB.     Sea  Scibno 

or  OOVUXKBHT. 
Pumplnt  Station,  IT. 
Rallwaj  Bnghianlnf,  couraea  In,  IT, 

ITI;  eao^mraC   W,     See  CoiXEon 


Bailment,  oBlcera  of,  4U.    Saa  UiLt- 

TART  3oimc«. 
Raslatratlon.  M. 
Rbatorlc  and  Oratorr,  for  admlaalon, 

tT,  14T:  couraaa  Id,  ITti  Id  aununar 

Romanic    Lansuaiaa,    T4,    H.      3*a 

PHINCH,   ITAUAN,    SPAHIBH. 

SoandlnaTUn  Lantuafaa,  T4. 

SchoUrablpB,  esTlcdhnrai.  ItT:  mill' 
taiT.  tn;    Btata,  tSf. 

Bcbool  ot  DantJJttn,  It,  ID,  la4fr.; 
blntary,  114;  taeolQ'  of,  IT:  equip- 
ment. IH;  admlulon,  IH;  ad- 
Tanced  itandlni,  IH. 

Bcbool     Dt    Llbrair     SclaDca.      See 

aTATK    LlBKART    SCROOU 

Bcbool  of  Muaic,  M:  alma  and  mw*. 


BhoM  InstnictloD  in,  tS;  matal,  tl; 

Snrter.  Wwu-d,  DcnuliiieDt  of  SCn- 

dmu-  Aid,  m. 
-     ■      H,   IWff. 

~~     ~       Sm  BCOHOiaCB, 

-, , rta   In.    IT4.     Sat    So- 

KAMic  LuronjLOEB. 
SpeclallHd       Conns       Ojatata.      8m 

Qhouf  Btb: 


BoelolotT,  H. 


State  Library  School.  K.  «,  lU;  lu- 
■tructlon,  UK.  IIT;  caarses  In, 
23911.;  equipment.  US:  deRroM  tn, 
IVl.  «r*lu»00D,  137;  htaloir.  it*. 

StailiUca.     B«e  BcoHOMica. 

StudeDti.  ll>[  ot.  SOB;    nmoiBrT  oL 


at;    ipMMl  t 


■sicnm 


In  cradnat*  Htuiol,  m,  JSt;  la 
llbrarr  adaaca,  US;  In  lUeratnra 
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